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INTRODUCTION. 


engravings of other places and people that are 
annually imported to our shores? What gre: 
‘Tue proprietors, in introducing to the public, the)advantage or important information can an Arce 
‘ American Magazine of Useful and Entertain-\can derive from the descriptions that are given of 
ing Knowledge, are not unmindful of the difficul-|the stately palaces, gorgeous temples and costly 
ties they shall have to encounter. During the last|monuments of other countries and other people ? 
few years, the increase and multiplication ‘of Maga-| ‘They are at most, but comparative—far more inter- 
zines and Periodicals, of every character, and upon|esting and equally useful to him would it be, if with 
almost all subjects, have been without a parallel.| [them he could have a description of our own beau- 
Although science, literature and the fine arts, have|tifully simple temples, where liberty dwells, and the 
been advancing in a degree truly astonishing, still! glories of the Most High are chaunted, without fear 
they have ‘ pari passu ’ advanced with them, increas-|or restraint. America, too, has her saints, who 
ing in number, interest, and utility. |breathe in the bust—she has her patriots, who sleep 
The best talents of the age have been employed |in the urn—she has her heroes, who repose in the 
in conducting them, and they are filled with sub-|shrine ; and can it be possible, that the records and 
jects highly instructive and amusing to those for|engravings of their virtues and achievements shall 
whose use and pleasure they were originally in-|/not prove more instructive, useful, or entertaining 
tended. ito the American reader, than those of foreigners, 
The proprietors of the ‘ American Magazine’ can-/and foreign places? Cold indeed must be his 
not, however, refrain from saying—though they do|heart, and unenviable his feelings, if they do not. 
so with the utmost deference and respect for others) ‘The proprietors of the ‘American Magazine’ assert 


—that some of the periodicals of the day are|with confidence, that there is not in the world, a 


strikingly defective in one respect, and susceptible country more fertile in subjects for the fancy of the 
of being made more interesting and useful to the/novelist, the imagination of the poet, or the pencil 


American people at large. of the artist, than the United States; and yet the 
The subjects of which they treat, are almost exclu-| periodicals to which we have referred, are almost 


sively of foreign growth, and on that account alone, 
of little or no value to nine tenths of their rea- 
ders. 


rhe ‘ ; ide. a 
Che object of the ‘ American Magazine’ 1s and 
ib-| 


shall be to correct this defect, and give to the pt 
lic a work descriptive, not merely of subjects, 
scenes, places, and persons existing in distant 
climes, BUT ALSO OF THOSE WHICH ARE TO BE FOUND 
IN OWN FINE AND NATIVE country. It has 
appeared to the proprietors strange, that a work, such 
as they now offer to the community, has not been 
heretofore undertaken: nor does it strike them as 
less singular, that the people of the United States 
should have devoted so much time to the contem- 
plation of scenes, in which they can feel no direct 
interest ; and some of which, at least, are far inferior, 
in magnificence and splendor, to many found in our 
native land. Let us take, for instance, the mountain 
scenery of some parts of Europe, so vividly and 
graphically described in some of the Magazines of 
the day. Is it superior to that to be found in our own 
country? or can an American feel equal interest in 
it? Might he not, in reference to it, rather exclaim 
with the poet, ‘What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?’ Should not one glimpse at a correct 
description and well executed engraving of his own 
Monadnock, or White Mountains, afford him more 
pleasure and swell his bosom with a higher and 
holier feeling of pride, than the sketches and 


OUR 


‘silent, regarding our country. Its great natural 
curiosities ; its immense mountains ; its majestic for- 
‘ests; its monuments, though comparatively few, yet 
scarcely surpassed in simplicity of design or beauty 
of execution; its fine rivers, public buildings and 
improvements, are passed over heedlessly and un- 
noticed. 

Although the proprietors of the ‘American Maga- 
zine’ shall not exclude from its columns any thing 
of European origin, which they may deem of value 
to their readers, yet the work shall be professedly 
on American subjects. 

The proprietors flatter themselvessthat they can 
present the ‘American Magazine’ to their fellow citi- 
zens, With advantages rarely accompanying any 
pulication of the kind. 

They have already expended large sums in mak- 
ing arrangements with artists and authors, to furnish 
them with drawings and illustrations of the princi- 
pal objects of interest throughout this vast conti- 
nent. 

The engravings, with which the work shall be 
embellished, will be of the first order, in point of 
execution. Several of the gentlemen interested in 
the Magazine, are themselves engravers, and it may 
be said without vanity, that they have contributed 
in no small degree to bring that beautiful, though 
long neglected art, to the high point of perfection 
which it has attained in this country. 
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The Wild Swan possesses plumage of the purest|considered as dainties ; and it is still felony in Eng- 
white, and a fine form, to which it is enabled to/land to steal the eggs from the islands of an open 
impart the most graceful motion. It inhabits the jriver ; and the Swans on the Thames, are under the 
northern parts of the world, but migrates south- immediate guardianship of the Mayor and Alder- 
ward, when the weather becomes very severe. men of London. 

Wild Swans are also said to assemble in great mul-| All have heard of the musical voice of the Swan, 
titudes, on the lakes, at the setting in of the frosty'an error generally adopted by the ancients. In 
season ; and by constant motion, and continually truth, the Wild Swan emits only a harsh and un- 
beating the water with their wings, prevent such’ pleasing sound; while that of the Tame one, is 
parts as they prefer, from freezing. Their food altogether destitute of sweetness or power. 

consists of seeds, roots of plants, insects and fish.| 

The female builds a nest of water weeds, and usually} 


lays six or eight white eggs. The beak of the Wild} Perseverance. There was no feature more 
Swan is black, and its cere yellow. remarkable in the character of Timour, (the great 


The Tame Swan is larger and stouter than the} Asiatic conquerer, commonly known by the name 
Wild species; it has a reddish or orange coloredjof Tamerlane,) than his extraordinary persever- 
beak, with a large black knob on the base of thejance. No difficulties ever led him to recede from 
upper mandible. ‘The windpipe of the Tame Swan|what he had once undertaken; and he often per- 
‘sisted in his efforts under circumstances which led 
all around him to despair. On such occasions he 
used to relate to his friends an anecdote of his 
learly life. ‘I once,’ he said, ‘was forced to take 
shelter from my enemies in a ruined building, 
where I sat alone, many hours. Desiring to divert 
‘my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my 
‘eyes on an ant, that was carrying a grain of corn 
larger than itself up a high wall. I numbered the 
efforts it made to accomplish this object. The 
is simple in its form; thet of the other, enters into a! grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground; but the 
cavity of the breast bone, and is there doubled be-|insect persevered, and the seventieth time it reach- 
fore it passes into the lungs. The plumage of the/ed the top. This sight gave me courage at the 
Tame Swan is equal in whiteness to that of the/ moment, and I never forgot the lesson.’ . 

Wild one, and its food is fish and water plants. 

The female makes her nest in the weeds of some| 
islet, on the bank of the water on which she is kept:| Kixery conpuct or Grorce IIT. The king of 
she lays from six to eight eggs, and the young are|England acted with true dignity when Mr. Adams, 
hatched in six or eight weeks. They are called|the first American Ambassador, was presented 
cygnets, and are of a fine brown color, but do not|to him. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I was the last man in 
obtain their perfect plumage for the first year of}my kingdom to consent to your independence ; 
their lives. In former times the Swan was in greater|and I shall be the last to do any thing to infringe 
estimation than at present. The cygnets were then it. 
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LAKE GEORGE, 











The French named this lake ‘ Lac Sacrament,’ on 
account of the purity of its waters, while the Abo- 
rigines called it ‘Canideri-oit,’ or ‘The Tail of the 
Lake.’ It is a beautiful sheet of water, resembling 
very much the lakes of Westmoreland, and some 
of the Scotch lakes. Thirty-five or six miles long, 
and of various breadth—no where exceeding four 











It was on the filth of July, 1758, that general 
Abercrombie, with 15,395 efiective men, in 10385 
boats, besides several rafts mounting cannon, de- 
scended this lake for an attack on Ticonderoga. 
In that famous attack he was repulsed with the 
loss of 1941 soldiers and Lord Howe, one of the 
bravest and best officers in his army. 


miles—it is situated between Warren and Washing-| 


ton counties, New-York; and by an outlet, three 


miles in extent, communicates with lake Champlain. | 


In this distance the descent is more than an hun- 
dred feet. 

Lake George is celebrated for its wild and pic- 
turesque scenery ; indeed, it is not excelled in this 
respect by any similar lake in the world. It is 
encompassed on almost every side by high moun- 
tains. Its shores are finely broken, and its bo- 
som is sprinkled with hundreds of little islands, 
on some of which are found crystals of quartz of 
uncommon transparency and perfection of form. 
The water is extremely deep and clear. 


with bass, pike, and salmon trout, it is the favorite 
fishing ground of the angler. In the summer season 
it is the frequent resort of the gay and fashiona- 
ble, who assemble at Saratoga and Ballston. No 
person of taste can fail to be delighted with its 
beauties. 

Tea Island, near the western shore, is a great 
curiosity. The exterior line is nearly a circle. A 
small opening, near the eastern shore, receives the 
water, which spreads within and covers nearly one 
third of the surface. A handsome summer house 
has been erected here for tea parties. 

Lake George was renowned in the early wars of 
the country; and many a battle has been fought 
upon its borders. At the south end are the ruins 
of Fort William Henry; and near them, those of 
Fort George. Some remains of the fortifications 
on Diamond Island may also be seen. 


Neither, 
winds nor freshets render it turbid ; and abounding 


WASHINGTON EAGLE, 


‘It is to the indefatigable Audubon,’ says Nutall, 
in his excellent work on Ornithology, * that we owe 
the distinct notice and description of this noble 
Eagle, which first drew his attention while voyaging 
far up the Mississippi, in the month of February, 
1814. At length, he had the satisfaciion of dis- 
covering its eyry in the high cliffs of Green River, 
in Kentucky, near to its junction with the Ohio; 
two young were discovered loudly hissing from a 
fissue in the rocks, on the approach of the male, 
from whom they received a fish. The female now 
also came, and with solicitous alarm for the safety 
of her young, gave a loud scream, dropped the food 
she had brought, and hovering over the molesting 
party, kept up a growling and threatening ery by 
way of intimidation; and, in fact, as our disap- 
pointed naturalist soon discovered, she, from this 
time, forsook the spot, and found means to convey 
away her young. ‘The discoverer considers the 
species as rare; indeed, its principal residence 
appears to be in the northern parts of the conti- 
nent, particularly the rocky solitudes around the 
great northwestern lakes, where it can at all times 
collect its finny prey, and rear its young without 
the dread of man. In the winter season, about 
January and February, as. well as at a later period 
of the spring, these birds are occasionally seen in 
this vicinity, rendered perhaps bolder and more 
familiar by want, as the prevalence of the ice and 
cold, at this season, drives them to the necessity of 
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wandering farther than usual in search of food. 
At this early period, however, Audubon observed 


indications of the approach of the breeding season. 


Mr. N. J. Wyeth, of Fresh Pond, in this neigh- 
borhood, has seen them contending occasionally 
in the air, so that one of the antagonists would 
sometimes suddenly drop many feet downwards as 
if wounded or alarmed. My friend, Dr. Hayward 


docile Eagles for a considerable time; but desirous 
of devoting it to the then Linnzan Museum, he 
attempted to poison it, by corrosive sublimate of 
mercury; several times, however, doses even of 
two drams were given to it, concealed in fish, with- 
out producing any injurious effect on its health. 





The Washington Eagle, bold and vigorous, dis- 
dains the piratical habits of the Bald Eagle, and 
invariably obtains his own sustenance without mo- 
lesting the Osprey. The circles he describes in his 
flight are wider than those of the White-headed 
Eagle ; he also flies nearer to the land or the sur- 
face of the water; and when about to dive for his 
prey, he descends in circuitous, spiral rounds, as if 
to check the retreat of the fish, on which he darts 
only when within the distance of a few yards. 
When his prey is obtained, he flies out at a low 
elevation to a considerable distance to enjoy his 
repast at leisure. ‘The quantity of food consumed 
by this enormous bird is very great, according to 
the account of those who have had them in con- 
finement. Indeed they appear almost always plump 
and fat. Mr. Audubon’s male bird weighed four- 
teen and a half pounds avoirdupois. One in a 
small museum in Philadelphia (according to the 
account of my friend Mr. C. Pickering,) also a 
male, weighed much more, by which difference it 
would appear that they are capable of becoming 
exceedingly fat; for the length of this bird was 
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labout the same as that of Audubon, three feet six 
or seven inches. The width, however, was only 
about seven feet, agreeing pretty nearly with a 
specimen now in the New England Museum; so 
that I must necessarily believe that the measure, 
given by Mr. Audubon, of ten feet two inches is a 
typographical error, and should be probably seven 
feet two inches. -The male of the Golden Eagle, 
the largest hitherto known, is seldom more than 
three feet long. 

That this bird is not the White-tailed Eagle, 
(Falco albicilla,) or its young, the Sea Eagle, ( 2". 
ossifragus,) is obvious from the difference in size 
alone, the male of that bird being little over two 
feet four inches in length, or a little less even than 
the Bald Eagle. The female of the Washington 
| Eagle must, of course, be six or eight inches longer, 
‘which will give a bird of unparalleled magnitude 
jamongst the whole eagle race. ‘This measurement 
of the Sea Eagle is obtained from ‘'Temminck’s 
|Manual of Ornithology,’ who has examined more 
than fifty individuals. At the same time I have a 
suspicion that the Washington Eagle, notwithstand- 
ing this, exists also in Europe; as the great Sea 
|Eagle of Brisson is described by this author as being 
three feet six inches in length from the point of the 
bill to the end of the tail, and the stretch of the 
|wings about seven feet! These measurements also 
‘are adopted by Buffon, but the individuals were 
‘evidently: in young plumage, in which state, as 
described by Brisson, they again approach the 
present specics. Nor need it be considered as sur- 
prising if two different species be confounded in 
the Sea Eagle of Europe, as the recently established 
Imperial Eagle had ever been confounded with the 
Golden. | Another distinguishing trait of the Was! 
ington Eagle is in the length of the 





] tail, which is 
one and a half inches longer than the folded wings. 
In the White-tailed species this part never extends 
beyond the wings. 


is 


Beans. These beautiful red seeds 
with a black spot, brought from India, which are 
sometimes worn as ornaments of dress, are said by 
the natives to be so dangerous, that the half of 
one of them is sufficiently poisonous to destroy a 
man. This account, however, scems to exceed 
probability ; but that they have a very prejudicial 
quality, I have no doubt; for within my own 
knowledge I have seen an extraordinary efect of 
the poison of one of these seeds. A poor women 
who had some of them given to her. and who did 
not choose to be at the expense of having them 
drilled to make a necklace, put the seeds hot 
water till they were sufficiently soft to be perforated 
with a large needle; in performing this operation 
she accidentally wounded her finger, which soon 
swelled and became very painful: the swelling ex- 
tending to the whole hand : | it was a consider- 
able time before she recovered the use of it 


Poisonous 


t! 
into 


am 
The 
botanical name of the plant that produces this seed 
is Abrus precatorius.—Elements of Science of 
Botany, cs established by Linnaeus. 


Physic for the mast part, is nothing else but the 
substitute for exercise or temperance. 
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7 CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. |were, never to exalt himself by lowering others, 
y ,and in society to enjoy and contribute to all inno 
. cent amusements without reserve. His friendships 
. were consequently lasting, and chosen at will from 
e. among the most amiable as well as the most distin- 
Mm guished of both sexes, wherever his residence hap- 
n pened to be fixed. 
C His chief claims to philosophical distinction are 
n his experiments and discoveries in electricity ; but 
he has left essays upon various other matters of 
e. interest and practical utility—an end of which he 
M never lost sight. Among these are remarks on 
re ship-building and light-houses ; on the temperature 
yO of the sea at different latitudes and depths, and the 
mn phenomena of what is called the gulf-stream of the 
mn Atlantic; on the effect of oil poured upon rough 
Tr, water, and other subjects connected with practical 
le navigation; and on the proper construction of 
nt lamps, chimneys, and stoves. His suggestions on 
’s these subjects are very valuable. His other writ- 
re ings are numerous; they relate chiefly to pu'.tics, 
a Z amma or the inculcation of the rules of prudence and 
d- j Win. morality. Many of them are light and eva play- 
ea ty ful; they are all instructive, and written iu an ex- 
ng cellent and simple style ; but they are not entirely 
he free from trifling on serious subjects. The most 
he valuable of them is probably his au‘vbiography, 
so Few men ever possessed such opportunities or| which is unfortunately but a fragment. 
re talents for contributing to the welfare of mankind;} As a speaker he was neither copivus nor elo- 
as fewer still have used them to better purpose: and/quent; there was even a hesitation and embarrass- 
he it is pleasant to know, on his own authority, that/ment in his delivery. Yet as he seldcm rose with- 
a such extensive services were rendered without any out having something important to say, and always 
in sacrifice of his own happiness. In his latter cor-|spoke to the purpose, he commanded the attention 
ed respondence he frequently alludes with complacen-| of his hearers, and generally succeeded in his 
he cy to a favorite sentiment which he has also intro-| object. 
‘he duced into his ‘ Memoirs’— That he would willingly} His religious principles, when disengaged from 
is live over again the same course of life, even though the scepticism of his youth, appear to have been 
7S, not allowed the privilege of an author, to correct in|sincere, and unusually free from sectarian ani- 
ds a second edition the faults of the first.’ /mosity. 
His remarkable success in life and in the dis-| Upon the whole, his long and useful life forins 
charge of his public functions, is not to be ascribed|an instructive example of the force which arises 
”" to genius, unless the term be extended to that per-|from the harmonious combination of strong facul- 
wn fection of common sense and intimate knowledge |ties and feelings when so controlled by sense and 
“a of mankind which almost entitle his sagacity to the | principle that no one is suffered to predominate to 
y name of prescience, and made ‘ Franklin’s forebod-|the disparagement of the rest. 
“ ings’ proverbially ominous among those who know| 
4 him. is pre-eminence appears to have resulted | : 
sal from the habitual cultivation of a mind originally| Frugality may be termed the daughter of pru- 
- shrewd and observant, and gifted with singular | dence, the sister of temperance, and the parent o! 
sen powers of energy and self-control. There was a/liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly become 
r business-like alacrity about him, with a discretion| Poor, and poverty will enforce dependence and 
; r and integrity which conciliated the respect even of |!2Vite corruption. It will almost always produce a 
ic his warmest political foes; a manly straight-for-|Passive compliance with the Wick cus css ef ethers 
0 wardness before which no pretension could stand 27d there are few who do not learn by degrees to 
a unrebuked ; and a cool tenacity of temper and pur-| Practise those crimes which they cease to censure 
io pose which never forsook him under the most dis-| 
om couraging circumstances, and was no doubt exceed- Pusat. Dove. These ie ee virtaw that adds 
eXx- ingly th ates %0 his oppenenn, Indeed, his noble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as t! 
ler- sturdiness, however useful to his country in time ol which exerts itself in watching over the tranquil ty 
rhe need, vas perhaps carried rather to excess ; ‘his of an cand Gament, There ‘ecb ae ture that ove 
enemies called it obstinacy, and accused him of warn. ge A Fl . . ’ a 
eed being morose and sullen. ‘No better refutation of >” noble Z lustre to the check of innocence, as the 
of ggg ieldeie oe Tek bet tears of filial sorrow. 
‘ such a charge can be wished for than the testimony 
berne to his disposition by Priestly, («Monthly 
Magazine,’ 1782,) a man whom Franklin was justly! The patient mule which travels slowly night and 
the proud to call his friend. In private life he was day, will in the end, go farther than the Arabian 
most estimable; two of his most favorite maxims courser. 
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In New-York, there is, among many excellent|with gratifying success for several years. Various 
publications, a weekly journal, called the ‘ Mirror.’|defects in the system were removed or obviated 


It is handsomely printed, and conducted in a tal- 
ented manner. A recent number contained a long 
account the BLoomincpaLe AsyLum FoR THE 
Insane. This account has been carefully abridged 
for the American Magazine; and with it we furnish 
a fine view of the institution. It represents the 
edifice and grounds as sketched from a spot where 
they appear to great advantage. 

In 1806, the governors of the New-York Hospi- 
tal erected an excellent building for the insane. upon 
a spot adjoining the hospital in that metropolis. 


of 


from time to time, as was suggested either by ex- 
perience of the establishment itself, or that of 
other similar institutions in the United States. In 
the absence of establishments for the exclusive ac- 
commodation of the rich, and in the acknowledged 
deficiency of those for the poor, this institution pre- 
sents advantages suited to all classes. It has ac- 
commodation for all ranks. 

One of the most valuable improvements of sci- 
ence in this branch of the healing art, is the dis- 
covery and use of classification and association of 





The establishment was found highly useful—par-|patients. The several stories of this building open- 
ticularly in cases arising from intemperance. But|ing upon different staircases, with access to different 
the prison-like character of the building—the con-| yards, together with the detached buildings, afford 
tracted space for exercise, and the impossibility of the means of great separation among the patients. 
taking out the patients for amusement and occupa- The classification is not merely that of the sex 

The force of nor is it formed accordingly .s the patients are 
thesc, however, was not perceived by the governors,| judged curable or incurable, tor many of the latter 
until the accounts of recent improvements abroad, are correct in general deportment and agreeable in 
reached them. ‘They then saw the importance of manners and conversation, and may be of essential 
having the establishment aloof from noise, with the service to the former, at the same time that t] 


tion, proved serious inconveniences. 


rey 


command, not only of large yards for some classes require little other restraint than to keep them frem 
of patients, but gardens and specious grounds for the exciting causes of their delusions. Neither is it 
others thought advisable to arrange the patients only ac- 

The state legislature seconded these views, by cording to the form of their insanity. The impro- 


granting to the corporation of the New-York Hos- priety of placing all the gay in one class, and all the 
of ten thousand dollars for a long depressed in another, is evident. But the divs on 
By annuity, the of patients into classes is made according to the 
land, and buildings to be purchased and erected, conduct, habits, education, station in life and state 


mit i, an annuity 


of vears. mortgaging the 


they procured means with which they purchased of mind, with the further extension of additional 
ehont eighty acres of land on the island of New- accommodations of servants, apartments, and luxu- 
York, about seven miles from the thickly built parts ries, according to their compensation to the institu- 
of the city, and half way between the Hudson and tion. In general, it is attempted to place such 
East rivers, commanding views of beth. Here a individuals together whose society will if possible 
noble edifice, of hewn stone, was erected, three be of mutual benefit, or at any rate, will be of no 
stories hieh and two hundred and eleven feet lene. disservice to one another. ; 

The institut opened tn 12) ni wenton The sexes are cf course separate. The male pa- 
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tients are divided into six classes; the female into}committee of the hospital, for each to visit the asy- 
four; which are distinct as respects lodgings, meals, lum once in every month. All these visits, and their 
society, and (as far as expedient) exercise and results, are reported at each monthly meeting of the 
amusement. For three of the classes of each sex|board of governors. This board is composed of 
there are distinct airing grounds, with a different twenty-six gentlemen. The institution is open to 
egress and ingress for each class. For the furious|the friends of the patients, under the direction of 
and vicious male patients there is a separate build-|the physician, as well as occasionally to scientific 
wig, so warmed that the patient, under any circum-|or medical visiters; but every precaution is taken 
stance, will not suffer from cold. Here they have|to prevent the patients from being made a spectacle 
the comfort of an uniform temperature and the con-/to the idly curious. 
venience of baths, without exposure to cold. As) The per centage of recovery, upon all classes of 
soon as they may become partially tranquil and jcases, including many of long standing, during eight 
manageable, ‘they are removed to the main building, | ye ars, was forty -six, one-tenth on the hundred, 
where the accommodations are on a more enlarged| without including those discharged as improved. 
scale. According to the rate of board, a difference|This result, considering that in the number upon 
is observed in the size of the room, quality of furni-|which it is calculated are included many old cases 
ture and food, rank of associates, and in the pro-| which had accumulated for several years in the old 
portion of attendants to a given number of patients. asylum, is highly honorable to the institution, and 
if an attendant be provided for a single patient, a bears an advantageous comparison with the best 
charge is made in addition. establishments in Europe or the United States. 

As much liberty as is consistent with safety is| 
allowed the patients. Some are permitted to leave | wee 
the house and visit in the neighborhood, or amuse| TECUMBER. 
themselves on the farm; others make excursions on| The following incident in the career of this 
foot, in company with a keeper, or in a carriage.|remarkable savage, which we do not recollect to 
The means for moral and mental treatment are|have seen published, may not be altogether unin- 
adapted, as far as may be, to the education and taste|teresting to our readers, though we fail to embody 
of the patient. For the working-man, labor on the|it in the glowing language “of an eyewitness by 
farm, or in or about the house; for the artisan his|\whom we chanced to hear it narrated. We give it 
trade, wherever it is practicable ; for the pedestrian,| with the more readiness, well knowing the import- 
one of the most pleasing and varied spots in the ance attached by the public to any occurrence howev- 
country ; for the lover of active or sedentary games ¢ r slight, serving to illustrate the character of a distin- 
of amusement or exercise, nine-pins, gymnastics, guishe :d individual: and such the se if-styled ‘ Kine 
battledoor, chess, music, ect.; for those of literary|or THE W oops’ is universally allowed to have been, 
habits, books, papers, and ps amphle ts. The female though border traditions have darkened the policy 
patients are employe ‘d, so far as they are disposed, and patriotism of the native warrior with the deeper 
at knitting, needle and housework. penciling of ferocity and bleod-thirstiness. 

A reading-room has been established, and made| ‘The train of events immediately succeeding the 
so desirable a resort as to secure the good behavior|memorable victory of Lake Erie, on the 13th of Sep- 
of those who frequent it. It is under certain regu-|tember, 1813, are still fresh in the memory of many 


lations as formal and well observed as those of any|of our inhabitants. Among them was the evacua- 
reading-room for sane people. Attached to it is a| tion of Fort Malden by the British, notwithstand- 
small circulating library. A librarian appointed ing the earnest counsel of Tecumseh that it should 


from among the patients, has charge of both ; opens be maintained to the last; at the same time propos- 
the room at certain hours, superintends the patients, ing to skirt the forest below with his ‘braver,’ and 
preserves order, and distributes books applied for foot by foot to dispute the progress of the assailants. 
from different parts of the house. The reading-| It was a bright autumnal day when the army of 
room and library have proved decidedly beneficial.|Gen. Harrison, under the escort of Commodore Per- 
They give employment to persons hitherto quite ry’s little fleet, sailed from Pat-in-bay for the pur- 
unoccupied, lessen noise, relieve the patient’s mind pose of occupying that important post. ‘The war- 
from a morbid, fixed train of thought, diminish the like array of the little squadron still scored with the 
wildness and extravagance of others, and lead them marks of the recent engagement: the fluttering of 
to think correctly. Regular religious service on|/ pennants and waving of the battle flags; and the 
Sunday has also been introduced. Its effects have files of soldiery crowding the boats, with their bur- 
been found of the happiest kind, and it is justly nished muskets throwing back the glitter of the sun, 
viewed as an important part of the regimen. were described as having formed a truly animating 

Scrupulous cleanliness and order are preserved and imposing spectacle. Their course lay slong 
throughout the establishment, which is placed under that part of the Lake which had been the scene of 
the superintendence of a committee of six mambers conflict but ten days previous, and terrible memen- 
of the board of governors of the New-York Hospi- tos of that bloody victory still surrounded them in 
tal, annually chosen. Two members of this com- the floating bodies of the dead, blackened and man- 
mittee, in turn, form a sub-committee, who visit the gled, as they were tossed from the decks; the red 
asylum weekly, and inspect every part of it, and coat of the Briton contrasting with the grey dress of 
see, or may be seen by every patient. The whole the marine, or the blue } Jac ‘ket of the American tar. 
committee meet monthly, for the more general As they drew near the Canadian shore, an object 
management of the institution. It is also the duty was descernable flitting along the beach, now dash- 
of the president, vice-president, and inspecting ing with rapid movement down the entire front of 
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the approaching fleet, and anon leisurely pausing as 
if to A nearer view revealed a trim 
and athletic horseman mounted on an Indian pony, 
ina belted hunting frock of smoked deer 
skin, with the appendage of long gaiter, strapped be- 
low the knee, and the richly ornamented moccasin. 
It was the celebrated Tecumseh, who, notwith- 
standing the flight of his white ally, had lingered be- 
hind to ascertain the force of the invading enemy, 
and who, after singly confronting their floating bat- 
teries tll satisfied of their numerical strength, leis-| 
urely withdrew as if in dignified defiance from the 
shore, to communicate intelligance to the remaining 
inmates of the Fort. Had the dauntless spirit and 
quick-sighted sagacity of the Indian warrior been 
shared by the British brother, it is probable that our 
troops after a harassing march to Malden, would 
have met with warmer reception than they experi- 
enced from a few bedridden paralytics and a group 
of defenceless women and children. 

While upon this subject it may not be amiss to 
advert to a scene which formed a concluding por- 
tion of the same narative, though not materially con- 
nected with the name of Tecumseh. A part of 
the Kentucky troop of horse, under the command 
of Colonel Johnson, still following upon the tracks 
of General Proctor after his discomfiture at the 
forks of the Thames, took possession of the Mora- 
vian town on that river which had but recently been 
evacuated by the enemy. These wild and fearless 
men to whom peril was but pastime, and who seem 
to have resembled in some particulars the tameless 
horsemen of the Don, were already rendered half 
furious at the cold and savage butcheries which had 
spilt the best blood of Kentucky like water. When 
orders were therefore given to fire the rows of the 
deserted log-cabins which constituted the town, 
these wild riders, in the mere wontonness of daring 
scoured furiously through the streets, walled in as 
they were on either side by sheets of flame ; their 
vicious and half-tamed animals, to all appearance, 
equally elated with the strange glee of their mas- 
ters. ‘The very appearance of these mad warriors 
must have been semi-barbarous, bearded and brown- 
ed as they were by exposure, and attired in the 


reconnoitre. 


dressed 


costume of the back-woodsmen, with their carbines 
sling over their shoulders, the long hunting knife 


tiirust into the belt of the deer-skin frock, and the 


canteen slung from the bear-skin  saddle-bows. 
This, with the roaring of the conflagration, the 
crash of the falling dwellings, the shouts of these 


lssperate troopers and the clattering of their horses 
they burst ever and anon through the smoke 
and flames. must have presented as singular and 


stirring a picture as has ever been sketched even 
by the pencil of romance. 
HINTS TO MARRIED WOMEN. 


1 


Ve commend to our fair readers, and trust the 


nu ! not be small, the gentle hints below, 
ext { from ‘Miriam Coffin, a romance of the 
whal ry. a work of uncommon interest, be- 
sides being '! filled with useful and instructive 
matter: 

There but few women of perception who 


are unable to estimate their own attractions, and to 


‘fire. 
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set a just value upon their power. Personal vanity, 
to be sure, is frequently betrayed to excess, in the 
exhibition of the thousand little arts to which 
females resort, to catch the eyes, or to rivet the 
chains about the hearts of the men; but most wo- 
men know the best way of managing these things, 
and how to adorr themselves for conquest. It is a 
lamentable truth, however, that many of the gent- 
ler sex draw off their light artillery at a time when 
it behooves them to play their engines most skil- 
fully, and to keep up a constant and well-directed 
How truly this may be exemplified, the at- 
tentive observer may determine for himself, by 
looking into the conduct of most females after 
marriage. ‘The bright eyes and wreathed smiles of 
the maid, when she met her lover, are changed to 
lacklustre orbs and forbidding soberness in the 
matron towards the husband; and, at times, to 
pouting peevishness, or dinning invective. The 
blessing of the parson is, alas, too often the signal 
for letting down the pegs of the instrument, that 
before had discoursed the pleasantest sounds in 
the world ; and if its strings are afterwards touched, 
they are sure to jangle inharmoniously. 

This broad rule is not without its exceptions. 
The picture has its bright sides, and the desert its 
sunny spots. ‘There are thousands of-instances, 
we dare engage, wherein wives forget not the arts 
or accomplishments that won their husbands ; and 
who, to the latest day of their lives, practise those 
kindly little attentions, that lose not their charm 
by repetition. They are jewels of wives, and 
crowns to their husbands, who, having won, con- 
tinue the ways of winning, in order to keep the 
pure flame of early affection constantly burning in 
the bosoms of their helpmates. Verily they are 
not without their reward. We never knew 
tinued and undeviating kindness in the wife to go 
unrecompensed. A peaceful household betokens 
holiness in the intercourse of its members ; 
assured that happiness is there, in as great a degree 
as humanity can lay claim to, amidst the unavoida 
ble vexations, which, like the scum of the caldron, 
boil up full plentifully, whenever we have to do 
with the world. ‘Let there be peace at home, 
saith the child’s book ; and that there may be peac: 
around our own fire-side—where, of all places ii 
the world, we should strive most for its mainten- 
ance,—we have only to will it, and itis ours. And 
most of all doth it rest within the power of the 
wife to keep her household in good humour. and to 
make the stream of life run smoothly, by pouring 
oil upon its troubled waters. 


con- 


and | e 


Tue Wor ann tHe Sueruern. A wolf, says 
Plutarch, peeping into a hut where a company of 
shepherds were regaling themselves with a joi 
mutton, exclaimed, ‘what a clamor would these men 
have raised, if they had caught -me at such a ban- 
quet. 

Ilow apt are men to condemn in ot 
practise themselves without scruple! 


nt ot 


hers, what they 


Inviolable fidelity, good humour, and complacen- 
cy of temper, outshine all the charms of a fine face, 
and make the decay of it invisible. 
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CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN, 














































































































Entrance to Mount Auburn. 


rr 


I'he Cemetery of Mount Auburn, justly celebrated|On the north, at a very small distance, Fresh Pond 
as ile most interesting object of the kind in our|appears, a handsome sheet of water, finely diversi- 
country, is situated in Cambridge and Watertown, |fied by its woody and irregular shores. Country 
about four miles from the City of Boston.  It|seats and cottages in various directions, and espe- 
includes upwards of one hundred acres of land,|cially those on the elevated land at Watertown, add 
purchased at differeat times by the Massachusetts|much to the picturesque effect of the scene. It is 
iforticultural Society, extending from the main road proposed, at some future period, to erect on the 
nearly to the banks of Charles river. A portion of|summit of Mount Auburn, a ‘Tower, after some 
the land next to the road, and now under cultiva- classic model, of sufficient height to rise above the 
tion, constitutes the Experimental Garden of the tops of the surrounding trees. ‘This will serve the 
Society. A long water-course between this tract double purpose of a land-mark, to identify the spot 
and the interior woodland, forms a natural bounda- from a distance, and of an observatory commanding 
ry, separating the two sections. ‘The inner por-/an uninterrupted view of the country around it. 
tion, which is set apart for the purposes of a Ceme-| From the foot of this monument will be seen in 
tery, is covered, throughout most of its extent, with detail the features of the landscape, as they are sue- 
a vigorous growth of forest trees, many of them of |cessively presented through the different vistas 
large size, and comprising an unusual variety of which have been opened among the trees; while 
kinds. This tract is beautifully undulating in its from its summit a magnificent and unbroken pan- 
surface, containing a number of bold eminences, orama, embracing one of the most delightful tracts 
steep acclivities, and deep shadowy valleys. A‘in New-England, will be spread out beneath the 
remarkable natural ridge with a level surface runs eye. Not only the contiguous country, but the 
through the ground from south-east to north-west, harbor and the bay of Boston, with their ships and 
and has for many years been known as a secluded islands, and, in a clear atmosphere, the distant 
and favorite walk. The principal eminence, called mountains of Wachusett, and, probably, even of 
Mount Auburn, in the plan, which has been publish-- Monadnock, will be comprehended within the 
ed, is 125 feet above the level of Charles river, and range of vision. 

commands from its summit one of the finest pros-- The grounds of the Cemetery have been laid out 
pects which can be obtained in the environs of Bos-| with intersecting avenues, so as to render every part 
ton. On one side is the city in full view, connected of the Wood accessible. These avenues are curved 
at its extremities with Charlestown and Roxbury. and variously winding in their course, so as to be 
The serpentine course of Charles river, with the cul- adapted to the natural inequalities of the surface. 
tivated hills and fields rising beyond it, and the Blue By this arrangement, the greatest economy of the 
Hills of Milton in the distance, occupies another land is produced, combining at the same time the 
portion of the landscape. The village of Cam- picturesque effect of landscape gardening. Over the 
bridge, with the venerable edifices of Harvard Uni- more level portions, the avenues are made twenty 
versity, are situated about a mile to the eastward. feet wide. and are suitable for carriage roads. The 
2 
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more broken and precipitous parts are approached low us flows the winding Char'es, with its rippling 
by footpaths, six feet in width. These passage- current, like the stream of time hastening to the 
ways are smoothly gravelled, and will be planted on ocean of eternity. In the distance, the City,—at 
both sides with flowers and ornamental shrubs. once the object of our admiration and our love,— 
Lots of ground, containing each three hundred rears its proud eminences, its glittering spires, its 
square feet, are set off, as family burial-places, at|lofty towers, its graceful mansions, its curling 
suitable distances on the sides of the avenues and smoke, its crowded haunts of business and pleasure, 
paths. The perpetual right of inclosing and of which speak to the eye, and yet leave a noiseless 
using these lots, as places of sepulture, is conveyed loneliness on the ear. Again we turn, and the 
to the purchasers of them, by the Horticultural walls of our venerable University rise before us, 
Society. with many a recollection of happy days passed 
The principal entrance to Mount Auburn is'there in the interchange of study and friendship, 
through a lofty Egyptian gateway, erected on the and many a grateful thought of the affluence of its 
main road, at the commencement of the Central learning, which has adorned and nourished the lit- 


Avenue. It has two lodges at its sides, and bears|erature of ourcountry. Again we turn, and the cul- 
the following inscription : tivated farm, the neat cottage, the village church, 


the sparkling lake, the rich valle *y, and the distant 
hills, are before us through opening vistas; and we 
‘breathe amidst the fresh and varied labors of man. 
| *There is, therefore, within our reach, every varie- 
ty of natural and artificial scenery, which is fitted to 
Within the Cemetery about forty sepulchral, awaken emotions of the highest and most affecting 
monuments of different kinds have been erected, character. We stand, as it were, upon the borders 
mostly by individual proprietors, all of which evince|of two worlds ; and as the mood of our minds may 
a pure and classical taste. Some of these are elabo-|be, we may gather lessons of profound wisdom by 
rate and highly ornamented. The monument|contrasting the one with the other, or indulge in the 
erected over the remains of Spurzheim, the Phre-|dreams of hope and ambition, or solace our hearts 
nologist, is of polished Italian marble, and is made|by melancholy meditations. 
after the model of Scipio’s tomb, at Rome. | ‘Who is there, that in the contemplation of such 
We cannot more appropriately occupy a few a scene, is not ready to exclaim, with the enthusiasm 
pages of our Magazine, than by introducing an ex- of the Poet, 
tract from the Address of Judge Story, de livered |« Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 
on the dedication of the Cemetery—a performance; Where a green, grassy turf is all I crave, 
peculiarly eloquent, chaste, and classic. With here and there a violet bestrown, _ 
‘A rural Cemetery seems to combine in itself all Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave, 

4 -- | And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave! 
the advantages, which can be proposed to gratify) ” ' ’ 
human feelings, or tranquillize human fears; to| ‘And we are met here to cénsecrate this spot by 
secure the best religious influences, and to cherish|these solemn ceremonies, to such a purpose. The 
all those associations, which cast a cheerful light) Legislature of this Commonwealth, with a parental 
over the darkness of the grave. |foresight, has clothed the Horticultural Society with 

‘And what spot can be more appropriate than|authority (if I may use its own language) to make 
this, for such a purpose? Nature seems to point it|a perpetual dedication of it, as a Rural Cemetery or 
out with significant energy, as the favorite retire-|Burying-Ground, and to plant and embellish it with 
ment for the dead. There are around us all the shrubbery, and flowers, and trees, and walks, and 
varied features of her beauty and grandeur—the other rural ornaments. And I stand here, by the 
forest-crowned height; the abrupt acclivity; the|order and in behalf of this Society, to declare that, 
sheltered valley; the deep glen; the grassy glade,/by these services, it is to be deemed henceforth 
and the silent grove. Here are the lofty oak, the|and forever so dedicated. Mount Auburn, in the 
beech, that ‘‘ wreathes its old fantastic roots so high,”’|noblest sense, belongs no longer to the living, but 
the rustling pine, and the drooping willow ;—the to the dead. It is a sacred, it is an eternal trust. 
tree, that sheds its pale leaves with every autumn,(\[t is consecrated ground. May it remain forever 
a fit emblem of our own transitory bloom ; and the inviolate! 
evergreen, with its perennial shoots, instructing us,! ‘What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon the 
that “ the wintry blast of death kills not the buds of mind in the contemplation of such a scene. How 
virtue.”” Here is the thick shrubbery, to protect and much of the future, even in its far distant reaches, 
conceal the new-made grave ; and there is the wild-'rises before us with all its persuasive realities. Take 
flower creeping along the narrow path, and planting but one little narrow space of time, and how aflect- 
its seeds in the upturned earth. All around usjing are its associations! Within the flight of one 
there breathes a solemn calm, as if we were in the half century, how many of the great, the good, and 
bosom of a wilderness, broken only by the breeze the wise, will be gathered here! How many in the 
as it murmurs through the tops of the forest, or by loveliness of infancy, the beauty of youth, the vigor 
the notes of the warbler pouring forth his matin or of manhood, and the maturity of age, will lie down 
his evening song. here, and dwell in the bosom of their mother earth ! 

‘Ascend but a few steps, and what a change of The rich and the poor, the gay and the wretched, 
scenery to surprise and delight us. We seem, as it the favorites of thousands, and the forsaken of the 
were, in an instant, to pass from the confines of world, the stranger in his solitary grave, and the pa- 
death to the bright and balmy regions of life. Be-'triarch surrounded by the kindred of a long lineage! 


‘THEN SHALL THE DUST RETURN 
TO THE EARTH, AS IT WAS; 

AND THE SPIRIT SHALL RETURN 
UNTO GOD, WHO GAVE IT.’ 


” 
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How many will here bury their brightest hopes, or|the meek, the pure in heart, be congregated ; for to 
blaste2 expectations! How many bitter tears will them belongs an undying praise. And let us take 
here be shed! How many agonizing sighs will here|comfort, nay, let us rejoice, that in future ages, long 
be heaved! How many trembling feet will cross the after we are gathered to the generations of other 
pathways, and, returning, leave behind them the days, thousands of kindling hearts will here repeat 


dearest objects of their reverence or their love! 

‘And if this were all, sad, indeed, and funereal 
would be our thoughts; gloomy, indeed, would be 
these shades, and desolate these prospects. 

‘ But—thanks be to God—the evils, which he per- 
mits, have their attendant mercies, and are blessings 
in disguise. The bruised reed will not be laid ut- 
terly prostrate. The wounded heart will not always 
bleed. The voice of consolation will spring up in 


the midst of the silence of these regions of death.| 


‘The mourner will revisit these shades with a secret, 
though melancholy pleasure. The hand of friend- 
ship will delight to cherish the flowers and the 
shrubs, that fringe the lowly grave or the sculptured 
monument. The earliest beams of the morning will 
play upon these summits with a refreshing cheer- 
fulness ; and the lingering tints of evening hover on 


‘the sublime declaration, “ Blessed are the dead, that 
die in the Lord, for they rest from their labors; and 
‘their works do follow them.” ’ 


CANARY ISLANDS. 


From D. J. Brown’s unpublished Letters 
| Superstitions. The lower classes in these isl- 
‘ands are very credulous, and in addition to their 
common faith in witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, signs, 
and auguries, one of their greatest fears is the effect 
of the ‘evil eye.’ This charm they do not believe 
to be always an act of voluntary malice, but think 
that an excess of fondness or admonition of an ob- 
ject, animate or inanimate, may produce the same 
baneful influence. Anything in the shape of a 
horn is supposed to neutralize the spell; and small 





them with a tranquilizing glow. Spring will invite|pieces of bone worked into that shape, are fre- 
thither the footsteps of the young by its opening fo-|quently suspended on bird-cages, as preventives, or 
liage ; and Autumn detain the contemplative by its|on the headstall of a well-conditioned mule or other 
latest bloom. The votary of learning and science|beast ; and the countryman who has a good share 
will here learn to elevate his genius by the holiest|of fruit in his vineyard, takes care to protect it from 
studies. The devout will here offer up the silent|the evil eye, by planting about it a number of stakes 
tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The ri-|with a ram’s horn on each. 
valries of the world will here drop from the heart;} It is not many years since a lady, every time her 
the spirit of forgiveness will gather new impulses ;|infant went out under the charge of her nurse, used 
the selfishness of avarice will be checked ; the rest-|to send another servant a few steps in advance, 
lessness of ambition will be rebuked; vanity will|requesting every person who looked upon the child, 
let fall its plumes ; and pride, as it sees “‘ what shad-|to say Dios lo bendiga, (God bless it,) lest they 
ows we are, and what shadows we pursue,” will|should unwillingly cast upon it the dreadful mal de 
acknowledge the value of virtue as far, immeasura-|ajo, which operates, it is believed, in withering up, 
bly far, beyond that of fame. ‘and causing to decline and perish, whatever it lights 
3ut that, which will be ever present, pervading} upon. 
these shades, like the noon-day sun, and shedding| When a countryman feels the apprehension of 
cheerfulness around, is the consciousness, the irre-|a witch, he turns the waistband of his ‘ unmentiona- 
pressible consciousness, amidst all these lessons of |bles’ inside out, or to make security doubly sure, 
human mortality, of the higher truth, that we are|pulls them off and reverses them altogether. This 
heings, not of time but of eternity—* That this cor-|is considered a charm of such potency, that no 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal | witch has the power of annoying any person while 
must put on immortality.” That this is but the| protected in this manner. Setting the broom be- 
threshold and starting point of an existence, com-|hind the door is also a sure way ‘to send a witch 
pared with whose duration the ocean is but as a|packing,’ if she attempts to enter a house, where 
drop, nay the whole creation an evanescent quantity. |her first act would be to suck the breath out of any 
‘Let us banish, then, the thought, that this is to|infant that she might meet. The sudden death of 
be the abode of a gloom, which will haunt the/little children is always attributed by the vulgar, to 
imagination by its terrors, or chill the heart by its|this practice of the witches. 
solitude. Let us cultivate feelings and sentiments} A great source of dread to all classes of people, 
more worthy of ourselves, and more worthy ofjis the cry of a bird which they call el apagado 
Christianity. Here let us erect the memorials of |(the extinguisher,) from the resemblance of its note 
our love, and our gratitude, and our glory. Here to that word pronounced in a peculiarly harsh man- 
let the brave repose, who have died in the cause of ner. This bird is a species of owl, and makes its 
their country. Here let the statesman rest, who appearance only in the night, and often may be 
has achieved the victories of peace, aot less renown- seen by moon-light, skimming over the roofs of the 
ed than war. Here let genius find a home, that houses, which is regarded as a sure forerunner of 
has sung immortal strains, or has instructed with the death of some of the inmates of the dwelling 
still diviner eloquence. Here let learning and that it frequents. 
science, the votaries of inventive art, and the teacher) Many of the peasant women on the north-western 
of the philosophy of nature come. Here let youth side of Teneriffe, protect themselves by the wearing 
and beauty, blighted by premature decay, drop, like of as many crucifixes, images, and amulets about 
tender blossoms, into the virgin earth; and here let their person as they can procure, which they con- 
age retire, ripened for the harvest. Above all, let sider as charms against every accident and disease 
the benefactors of mankind, the good, the merciful, that mortality is heir to. 
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Race Bridge Fair Mount Water Works. 


Philadelphia abounds with establishments of a 
costly and public character. One of the noblest, 
and of whi: r citizens are justly proud, is the 
work, by © ») that great metropolis is furnished 
with pure and wholesome water. 

Dr. Franklin one of the earliest to perceive 
the want of a « 
queathed to ty ’ 
to the accomplish ent of that object. In 1797. 
several petitions were sent to the city council upon 
the subject. After considerable deliberation, they 
concluded to form a resevoir on the east bank of 
the Schuyliil!. from which water was to be thrown 
by a steam enzine into a tunnel, and thence con- 
ducted to an cngine-house, at Centre Square, where 
it was to be again raised by another steam engine 
into a reservoir, from which it was to be destributed 
by pipes throughout the city. The undertaking 
proceeded under many discouragements. The 
Schuylkill and Delaware company, having by char- 
ter the liberty of watering the city, opposed all 
their influence against it. The attempts of the 
corporation to borrow money for the purpose, failed 
in a great degree ; and, above all, the city was deso- 
lated by the yellow fever. The government, how- 
ever, persevered over all obstacles; and the 
twenty-first of January, 1801, the water of the 
Schuylkill was first conveyed into the city. Ten 
years of experience proved that an ample and con- 
tinual supply could not be obtained in this way. 
The steam engines were liable to get out of order: 
and the derangement of one of them stopped the 
whole supply. The council, therefore, in 1811, 
took the matter into consideration again: and final- 
ly determined to increase the power by augmenting 
the number of steam engines. Accordingly, a new 
reservoir was made, 105 feet above tide water: and 
they also constructed two large engines, wh'c’ 
worked alternately—one being always ready in case 


of accident to the other. Put it was soon seen 


ine 


on 


Prey 


us and sure supply; and he be- ft 
inhabitants a legacy, to be apphed at 


that a quantity of water sufficient for the demand 
could not be had. The annual expenses were very 
heavy, and it was as speedily manifest that a power 
other than steam must be employed. 

[In Ist, the committee upon the subject inquir- 


ed whether adequate water power might not be 
furnished by a dam and other works, to be erected 
t Fair Mount, on the Schuylkill. 


Ascertaining that the right of building such dam 
uuld be obtained from the Schuylkill navigation 
ompany, by an agreement to erect locks and a 


canal on the west side of the river, opposite Fair 
Mount, at the expense of the city; and that the 
right of the water power at the falls of the Schuyl- 
kill, four miles distant, could be purchased for 
150,000 dollars, they recommended the measure to 
the council, who unanimously adopted it; and at 
once, with a liberality and spirit highly honorable to 
them, and which it is hoped will be speedily imi- 
tated by the municipal authorities ef Boston, and 
other cities, voted 350.000 dollars for the 
mencement of the undertaking. 

In 1823, a full report upon this extraordinary 
enterprize was made to the council; and from that 
and various other authentic sources, the following 
account been | the American 
Magazine. 

On the 19th of April, 1819, the work was coin- 
menced by Ariel Cooley, with whom a contract was 
made for the erection of the dam, locks, canal, head 
arches to the race, and excavation of the race from 
a solid rock. for the sum of 150.000 dollars. This 
work is a monument to his memory. He had near- 
ly completed it, when he was taken off by a dis- 
to have been contracted by exposure 
The river is about nine 
bottom, 
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ease, 
to the sun and night air. 
hundred feet in width; one fourth, at the 
on the eastern side, is supposed to be roc: 


support 


. covered 
with ahout eleven feet of mud: the remat: ier is 
rock. The ereatest depth is thirty fect at hi 
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water ; and it gradually shoals to the western shore,| vation are three head arches, which extend from the 
where the rock is bare at low tide. east end of the mound-damn to the rock of the 


‘The river, whose average rise and fall is six feet, bank, forming a continuation of the dam. 

is subject to sudden and violent freshets. Where) On the west of the excavation are the mill- 
rock was to be found, cribs, formed of logs, about houses, forming the west side of the race, which is 
fifty feet up and down the stream, by seventeen or supported on the other side by the rock rising 
eighteen feet wide, were sunk and filled with stone,|above it seventy or eighty feet perpendicularly. 
and securely fastened to each other above low The south end of the race is also of solid rock, and 
water, having the up-stream side planked from the the mill-houses are founded on rock, so that noth- 
bottom to the top, and the space immediately above ing can be contrived more secure in all respects. 
filled to some extent with earth, small stones,and) ‘The race is about ninety feet in width, and is 
other matter, to prevent leakage. Where mud was furnished with water through the head arches, 
found, the dam is made of quarry spalls and earth, which allow a passage of sixty-eight feet in breadth 
raised about fifteen feet higher than the other part and six in depth, to which the race is excavated 
of the dam, wh‘ch is an over-fall for the water; below the over-fall of the dam, and of course room 
the base of this mound is one hundred and fifty|is allowed for a continual passage of 408 square 
feet, and its width on the top twelve feet; the feet of water. These arches are on the north of 
top, and up-streain side from the water edge, is'the race, and the mill-buildings being on the west, 
paved to the depth of three feet with building) the water passes from the race to the wheels, which 
stoue, to prevent washing by water and injury from) discharge into the river below the dam. The gate 
ce. Between the mound dam and over-fall, there of the centre arch is upon the principle of the lock- 
is sunk, on the rock, in twenty-eight feet water, a'gate, and admits the passage of boats, &c. into 
stone pier twenty-eight feet by twenty-three, which the race; at the south end of the mill-buildings 
supports the end of the mound, and protects it there is a waste-gate, eight feet wide, by which the 
from injury. The contraction of the river by the) water can be drawn off to the bottom of the race. 
mound-dam suggested the idea of forming the dam! The mill-buildings are of stone, 238 feet long, 
in a diagonal line, running up-stream, and, when and fifty-six wide. The lower section is divided 
nearly over, to run the rest of the distance ata right|into twelve apartments; four are for eight double 
angle toward the shore, so as to join the head pier|forcing pumps. The others are for the forebays 
of the guard-lock on the western side ; by which leading to the water wheels. ‘The pump and fore- 
means a large over-fall was created, and the rise|bay chambers are arched with brick, and perfectly 
above the dam, in cases of freshet, considerably secure from the inclemency of the winter. 

abated. ‘The whole length of the over-fall is 1204; Those now in use are kept warm by two large 
feet; the mound-dam, 270; the head arches, 104; iron stoves, heated to great advantage and economy 
making the whole extent of the dam, including the! with coal. The centre part of the buildings is 190 
western pier, about 1600 feet, and backing the|feet by twenty-five with circular doors to the pump- 
water up the river about six miles. The water|chambers, and a range of circular windows over 
power thus created is calculated to be equal|the archways of the wheel-rooms. On a line with 
to raise into the reservoir, by eight wheels and|the cornice of the central part is the base course of 
pumps, upwards of ten millions of gallons: the|two pavilions, with Doric porticoes, which terminate 
lowest estimate of the quantity of water afforded|the west front. One of these is the office of the 
by the river in the dry season is four hundred and|committee ; the other is the residence of the person 
forty millions of gallons per twenty-four hours ;|who has the general care of the property. On the 
an d as it is calculated, allowing for leakage, waste,|east front, over the pumps and forebay rooms, is a 


cc. that forty gallons upon the wheel will raise one} terrace, 253 feet long, and twenty-six wide, paved 
into the reservoir, the quantity raised would beland railed, forming a handsome walk, and leading 
cleven millions of gallons per day. ‘by steps at the end, to the top of the head arches, 


On the west side of the river there are erected a mound-dam, and pier. 
head pier and guard-locks, whence there is a canal! Three wheels and pumps were completed in 
extending 569 feet to two chamber-locks, of six feet 1822. Since that time a fourth wheel and pump 
I:ft euch, by which the boats ascend or descend :}have been placed. The first wheel is fifteen feet 
ly-low these locks there is a canal into the river, in diameter and fifteen long, working under one 
12) fect long. The locks are built of dressed foot head and seven feet fall. This wheel raises 
ston?; the upper canal is walled on the east side; one and a quarter million of gallons of water to 
on the west it is rock: the lower canal is formed) the reservoir in twenty-four hours, with a stroke of 
of the stiff mud of the river, and covered with the pump of four and a half feet, a diameter of six- 
stone. The outer front of the locks and canal is pro-|teen inches, the wheel making eleven and a half 
tected by a wallon the upper part, and on the lower |revolutions ina minute. The second wheel is of 
with stone thrown on the bank to prevent washing. the same length as the first, and sixteen feet in 

On the east side of the river the bank was a solid diameter. It works under one foot head and seven 
rock, which it was necessary to excavate to the/and a half feet fall, making thirteen revolutions in 
vilth of 140 feet, to form a race, and a site for the a minute, with a four and a half feet stroke of the 
inll-houses, running parallel with the river. The pump, and raising one and one-third million of gal- 
loagth of the mill-race is 419 feet; the greatest lons in twenty-four hours. The third wheel is of 


depth of the excavation sixty, and the least sixteen the same size as the second, and works under the 
foot. The gun-powder used, alone, cost upwards same head and fall, making thirteen revolutions in 
12,099 dollars, Ai the upper part of this exca-'a minute, with a five feet stroke of the pump, and 
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raising one and a half million of gallons in twenty-|ample. The plan of warming the house has com- 
four hours. The fourth wheel is of cast iron, and’ pletely answered; and no ice has formed, in the 
weighs about twenty-two tons. The pump, sixteen| coldest weather, on the wheels or in the pumps. 
inches in diameter with a six feet stroke, raises into| ‘The whole cost of the new works, is 432,512 
the reservoir, in twenty-four hours, upwards of dollars; the interest on which amounts to 24,230 
1,400,000 gallons. The whole quanuty thus raised dollars; a sum not much exceeding that formerly 
is nearly five and a half millions of gallons in twen-|appropriated every year out of the city taxes for 
ty-four hours. ‘The three first wheels are of wood ; the support of the steam engines, besides consum- 
the shalts of iron, weighing about five tons each. |ing the whole c{ the water rents. The contrast is 
‘The pumps are placed horizontally, and worked most pleasing, when it is seen that the water rents 
by a crank on the water-wheel, attached to the pit-|are so much disengaged, as to place in the treasury, 
man connected with the piston at the end of the from their avails, upwards of 14,500 dollars, whilst 
slides. ‘They are fed under a natural head of wa-|the sums heretofore appropriated for the steam en- 
ter, from the forebays of the water-wheel, and cal-| gines, go to meet the interest on the debt for the 
culated for a six feet stroke; but hitherto it has/erection of the works. 
been found more profitable to work with not more} But this is not the whole advantage. It was not 
than five feet. ‘They are double forcing pumps | possible, with the steam engines, that a million and 
and connected, each of them, to an iron main of|a quarter of gallons could be raised: now, three 
sixteen inches diameter, which is carried along the | times that quantity can be had, without any increase 
bottom of the race to the rock at the foot of Fair/of expense; but if the same quantity were required 
Mount, and thence up the bank into the new reser-|to be raised by additional steam engines, the annual 
vor. At the end of the pipe there is a stop-cock, expense would be at least 75,000 dollars; or, in 
which is closed when needful for any purpose.|other words, the expense, (exclusive of the first 
The shortest of these mains is 284 feet long; the cost of the steam engines and of the water works.) 
other two are somewhat longer. The reservoir; would be 206 dollars per day, to raise three mill- 
next the bank is 139 by 316 feet, twelve dee p, and ions and three quarters of gallons by steam, which 
contains three millions of gallons. It is connected|is now done for four dollars | per day by water, with 
at the bottom with the old rese rvoir, by two pipes|this further advantage, that, with the expenditure of 
of twenty inches diameter, with two stop-coc ks./not more than 50,000 dollars for five new whecls 
This reservoir contains four millions of gallons ;and pumps, the quantity can be increased to ten 
the water being raised into the reservoirs, 102 feet|millions of gallons in twenty-four hours; the water 
above low tide, and fifty-six above the highest) power being sufficient to raise even more, if required. 
ground in the city, is thence conveyed to the city. | Such are the means adopted to procure a sufli- 
On the 24th of October, 1822, the steam engines|cient supply of water for Philadelphia. The uses 
WETE Sik pped, and it is believed will never again be| and importance of the water thus introduced a: 
wanted. The strength of the dam was tested in|stated in the report of the committee: the ‘ additional 
the most satisfactory manner, in February, 1822,\cleanliness of the city; the supply of the neigh- 
by an ice-freshet, which rose eight feet above the|boring districts, for culinary purposes, as well as for 
over-fall, and is supposed to be the greatest ever| purposes of refreshment ; ‘the great advantages in 
known in the Schuylkill. cases of fire; the ornament of fountains in the 
The whole cost of the water works is as follows :| public squares; the benefit to manufacturers, and 
Water power at the falls, . . . . . $150,000)the establishment of water power in the city for 











Erection of the dam, locks, head arches, various purposes, may be named among the a lvan- 
race, and piers, including estimate of ‘tages of this new work; but, above all, we are to 
damages for overflowing by the dam, 187,182) place its effect upon the health of a great and grow- 

Three pumps,. . . . + +» «+ « «  11,000ing community, which of itself would justify a 

Mili-houses, mills, and other works con- much greater expenditure.’ 
nected with them, . . . . «= « 71,250) The annual rent for the use of the water in the 

Iron raising mains, . . . +... -« 4,480) city and districts in December, 1829, was as follows : 

New reservo'r, a ae oe ae SGO0iCity, . « «+ 2 © © © © © © + SIS) EO 

- Northern Liberties, . . . . . ~ 10,852.75 

$432,512 Spring Garden, ee ae a 

The entire amount expended on the successive|Southwark, . . . . . . + - . 5,019C0 
operations for introdu ting the water is as follows: —-—-- 

First works on Centre Square and #56,693 29 

Chesnut-street, near Schuylkill,.. . $690,402 81} The number of dwellings, manufactories, &c. 

Second steam-works, including the ‘supplied with water during 1829, is as follows: 
reservoir, . . « 0 « » « SUOMBR CIM, . 2 wee © 8 6 «29 po ee 

The present wi er power works, . . 432,512 71) Northern Liberties, wis ae tbs. ad ano ee 

——_———— Spring Garden, . . . . «© «© «© « 471 
Total cost, $1,443,585 36;Southwark, . . . . .« «© «© «© «© -« 678 

In the report of 1824, the comparative superiori-| 
ty of water power is shown :— $9,633 


Two men are found sufficient to attend the) These noble works are highly attractive, both to 
works twelve hours at a time alternately, night and citizens and strangers; and such is the number of 
day ; and four dollars per day, ™ vages, fuel, visiters, that several daily stages run from different 
light, tallow, &e. is, upon expericnee, found to be parts of the city to Fair Mount. 
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View of ‘ Upper Ferry 

The bridge over the Schuylkill, below the water! 
works at Fair Mount, is a fine structure. It was 
completed in 1813, at an expense of 150,000 dol- 
lars. It has but a single arch, whose span is 340 
feet—ninety-six greater than that of any other 
bridge ever erected. ‘The abutments are fifty feet 
wide, and consist of stone. The body is wood, 
covered and handsomely ornamented with pillars 
on each front, and with lamps and foot-ways. The 
width of this bridge in the centre is thirty-five feet. 


ILLINOIS. 


This state has the Trans-Michigan territory for 
its northern boundary; Lake Michigan, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, on the south-east; and the Missis- 
sippi on the west and south-west. Length from 
the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio, north lati- 
tude, thirty-seven degrees, to the northern boundary 
of the state, north latitude forty-two degrees, thirty 
minutes, 382 miles; mean breadth, 154 miles; 
area, 58,900 square miles, equai to 35,696,000 
statute acres. 

ilinois is, after Virginia, Georgia, 
the largest in point of extent, and, in general fertili- 
ty, the first state of the Union. Extending over a 
zone of five and a half degrees of latitude, it em- 
braces the greatest extent, north and south ; Geor- 
gia and New-York only embracing each four and a 
half degrees. Illinois is, comparatively speaking, 
a very gently inclined plain. It is a country of so 
very little difference of level, that it may be doubted 
whether the general level varies 600 feet. The sur- 
face of it is singular, and very picturesque. _ It is 
nearly all prairic, with a few groves of timber widely 
separated from each other, and deeply indented 
with ravines, whose sides slope off into low round 


and Missouri, 


Bridge,’ Philadelphia. 


hills, as if an exact plain had been divided into an 
infinite number of globular eminences. With all 
its uniformity of surface, the climate at the extremes 
differs very materially. 

Illinois, in regard to soil, resembles Ohio and [n- 
diana, but with less of flat and irreclaimable land 
than either, and more generally of rich plain than 
both the latter taken together. The surface is roll- 
ing on the south and west, and level on the north 
and east. The staple productions of Illinois are 
Indian corn, wheat, potatoes, beef, pork, horses, 
tobacco, and lead. The castor bean ts raised, and 
oil is manufactured from it, but not in large quanti- 
ties. Good cotton is produced for home censump- 
tion, and is manufactured extensively in the families 
of the farmers, into coarse fabrics, for domestic use. 
Hemp, flax, and silk-worms succeed well. Apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, gocsberries, 
and currants, arrive at great perfection. The wild 
fruits are grapes, plums, cherries, goosherries crab- 
apples, persimmons, blackberries, raspberrics, and 
strawberries. In the timbered parts of the country 
the trees exhibit a luxuriant growth, and are often 
seen of an enormous size. 

The whole of this country abounds in eos!. Salt 
is manufactured extensively in the neighberheod 
of Shawneetown, in Gallatin county: salt springs 
have been discovered in other places, but salt has 
not yet been manufactured from them. Sulphur 
springs, chalybeate springs, and very strong unpreg- 
nations of pure sulphate of magnesia, abound in 
different parts. In the southern part of the state 
a number of sections of land have been reserved 
on account of the silver ore they are supposed to 
“he lead mines in the vicinitv of Galena 
are very extensive and valuable. The mincral has 
been found in every portion of a tract 1an 
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fifty miles in extent in every direction, and is sup-|dred yards from the principal channel of the creek ; 
posed to occupy a territory of more than twice that and as no further excavation has been made, it is 
size. ‘The ore lies in beds, or horizontal strata, more than probable that new and more interesting 
varying in thickness from one inch to several feet. developments will be made when the land is work- 
It yields seventy-five per cent. of pure lead. ed for gold. 

A canal has been projected, to unite Lake Michi-| ‘ A great number of curious specimens of work- 
gan with the river Illinois, and the general govern- manship have been found in situations, which pre- 
ment has made a donation of land in aid of the|clude the possibility of their having been moved for 
design. The length will be about seventy miles; more than a thousand years. During my minin; 
and the cost is estimated at 800,000 dollars. operations last year, I found, at one time, about one 

Land to the amount of 998,374 acres has been half of a crucible, of the capacity of near a gallon. 
given for the support of schools. The following|It was ten feet below the surface, and immediate ly 
particulars are extracted from an ‘ Appeal in behalf beneath a large oak tree, which measured five fect 
of the Llinois College.’ ‘It appears that in the in diameter, and must have been four or five hun- 
fifty-one repre containing a sgiewerg of dred yous old. The deposit was diluvial, or what 
fifty-one Gieies ote From the new census it aad in which the vessel was iste dded, is ist 
appears that the number of children in the state is two feet in thickness, resting upon decomposed 
47,395: an examination shows that the whole num- chlorite slate. 


ber of children in the schools, at one season or| ‘It is not difficult to account for the deposit of 


other, is 12,290. Large numbers of the men and|those substances in alluvial soil; for the hills are 
women throughout the state, and a great propor- generally very high and precipitous, and from the 
tion of the children, are wholly unable to read.’ _—_—|immense quantity of rain which falls, the streams 

The Baptists in this state have six assoc iations, are swollen to a great height, sweeping every thing 
eighty churches, sixty-nine ministers, and 2,432|with them, and frequently forming a deposit of seve- 
communicants; the Methodists, forty-five preachers,|ral feet in thickness in a season ; but some individ- 
and 8,859 members; the Presbyterians, twenty-|ual land is from ten to fifty feet above the present 
four churches, thirteen ministers, and 492 commu-|level of the streams. These deposits exhibit ap- 


nicants. | pes urances of as great attrition as those recently 
formed. 
‘There was a vessel, or rather a double mortar, 


SUBTERRANEAN VILLAGE. ‘found in Duke’s Creek, about five inches in diame- 

We extract the following interesting account of|ter, and the excavation on each side was nearly an 
the remains of an Indian Village, which have re- inch in depth, basin like, and perfectly polished. 
cently been brought to light, from the Baltimore It was made of quartz, which had been semi-trans- 
American. It reminds one forcibly of Herculaneum | parent, but had become stained with the iron, which 
and Pompeii, cities near Naples, which were over-|abounds in quantity in all this country. In_ the 
whelmed by a sudden eruption of Mount Vesu-|bottom of each basin was a small depression half 
vius, in the year seventy-nine, and which, after re jan inch in depth, and about the same diameter. 
maining buried for nearly seventeen centuries,| What its use could have been, is difficult to con- 
were accidentally discovered the middle of last cen-|jecture. Some suppose it was used for grindi 
tury, and disembowelled from the accumulated paint, &c., or in some of their plays or games 
rubbish of ages. The Indian Village here spoken The high finish, and its exact dimensions, induced 
of, certainly presents an interesting subject for the|me to believe it was the production of a more civi- 
contemplation of the American Antiquarian, and to lized and enlightened people than the present ra 
re fle cting people generally. \of Indians.’ 

‘A subterranean Indian V illage has been disc ov-| 

ered in Nacoche Valley, Georgia, by gold miners, 
in excavating a canal for the purpose of washing) Itn Errrcts or tur Cravat. Wearing the 
gold. The depth to which it is covered varies cravat too tightly tied, induces distressing, and fre- 
from seven to nine feet; some of the houses are quently very constant pain of both the head and 
embedded ina stratum of rich auriferous gravel. eyes. During exertion of the body, it would he 


They are tiirty-four in number, built of logs: well to loosen it; and also, when engazed 1 pro- 
from six to ten = in cliameter, and from ten to found study, writing, reading, &c. The body o ought, 
twelve feet in len: The walls are from three to in retiring to rest, to be divested of all ligatures 
six feet in hei any Raiden a continuous line or Evils of great magnitude have arisen from a neg- 


street of 390 feet. The logs are hewed and notch- lect of these precautions. 
ed,as ut the presentday. The land, beneath which 
they were foun l, was covered, at its first settlement 


eae a eee 
by the whites. with a heavy growth of timber, d SPECTACLES. 


noting a great antiquity to these buildings, and a’ Green spectacles, says an eminent oculist, are 

powerful canse which submerged them. Cane extr anety hurtful, not only while occupied, but at 

baskets and fragments of earthen ware were found al! other times, inasmuch as they represent objects 

in the rooms. The account is contained in a letter different from what they are in reality, giving then 

to the editor of the Southern Banner, from which a dark and obscure outline, by which the weakness 

the following further particulars are extracted : of the eyes may absolutely be increased instead of 
‘The houses are situated from fifty to one hun- being diminished. 
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New Trinity Church, Summer-street. 





The building, which occupied nearly the same!room a building in every point its contrast. The 
site as the present church, was consecrated in 1735. present building is of stone, and at once strikes the 
It was of wood, and in its external appearance had eye of every beholder, as one of the most finished 
little the resemblance of a place of worship, being and appropriate structures of the kind in the world. 





without portico, belfry, or the smallest external It was our intention to furnish an accurate deserip- 
ornament. Its size and materials made it an object tion of this noble edifice, accompanied by a brief 
of dread for along period of time, to not a few of historical summary. But we think that by referring 
the inhabitants, in contemplation of its destruction our readers to the accompanying prints, they will 
by fire. It may be considered as almost miracu- have much more correct ideas of both buildings, 
lous, that, standing in the midst of a populous city, than we can give with our pen. Notwithstanding 
it should have escaped for nearly a century, the the mean external appearance of the old church, it 
ravages of the devouring element, and at length was the most highly ornamented one, in the interior, 
should be taken down by the same means by which of any in our country. The new church has the 
it was erected, and for the purpose of placing in its merit ef being consistent, and impresses the wor 


> 
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shipper within, with the fitness and propriety of its| THE AMERICAN REDSTART. 
arrangements, as much as its external appearance 
does the belolder without. ‘Though we do not 
vouch for the fact, we think it highiy probable, that| 
the society, by its present designation, commenced 
its existence with the erection of the church in| 
1735. The corner-stone of the first church was} 
laid by the Rev. Roger Price, of King’s Chapel, | 
commissary of the Bishop of London, the diocesan, | 
April 15, 1734. William Speakman and Joseph! 
Dowse were elected the first wardens. In 1740,| 
the Rev. Addington Davenport, assistant minister| 
of King’s Chapel, was chosen the first minister, and| 
regularly inducted into office. In 1741, Peter! 
Faneuil, Esq., offered 100 pounds towards buying} 
an organ. In 1742, Governor Shirley presented| 
the church with communion plate, table-cloths, and | 
books. An organ was procured in 1744. The} 
Rev. William Hooper was chosen minister in 1746./ This beautiful and curious bird takes up its sum- 
In 1763, the heirs of Thomas Greene gave the mer residence in almost every part of the North- 
church 500 pounds, towards a fund for the support) American continent, being found in Canada, in the 
of an assistant minister, on condition that the church remote interior, near Red river, in the latitude of 
would raise 500 pounds to be added to it, and that forty-nine degrees, and throughout Louisiana and 
sum was immediately subscribed by the proprietors. | Arkansas, probably as far as Mexico: in all of 
At this time the Greene fund exceeds 40,000 dollars. which vast countries it familiarly breeds and resides 
The Rev. William Walter was chosen first assistant during the mild season, withdrawing early in Sep- 
minister, in 1763; and afterwards rector, in 1768 |tember to tropical America, where, in the perpetual 
In 1773, the Rev. Samuel Parker was chosen as- spring and summer of the larger West India islands, 
sistant minister, and in 1779, rector. The Rev. the species again find means of support. At length, 
John S. J. Gardner was chosen assistant minister instigated by more powerful feelings than those of 
in 1792 ; and in 1805, rector. The Rev. Dr. Parker |.,,dinary want, the male, now clad in his beautiful 
was elected bishop in 1804, and died in the same nuptial livery, and accompanied by his mate, seeks 
year. In 1804, a fund was established for the! anew the friendly but far distant natal regions of 
widows and orphans of the ministers of the church. his race. In no haste, the playful Redstart does 
In 1828, it was voted to take down the old building, | not appear in Pennsylvania until late in April. The 
and erect a new stone church. The new church|month of May, about the close of the first week, 
was consecrated, with appropriate ceremonies, No-|yshers his arrival into the states of New-England ; 
vember 11, 1829. The sermon on the occasion was|but in Louisiana he is seen as early as the beginning 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Gardner, the rector. of March. He is no pensioner upon the bounty of 
‘man. Though sometimes seen, on his first arrival, 
jin the darkest part of the orchard or garden, or by 
‘the meandering brook, he seeks to elude observa- 
jtion; and now, the great object of his migrations 
‘having arrived, he retires with his mate to the 
thickest of the sylvan shade. Like his relative, 
'Sylvias, he is full of life, and in perpetual motion. 
'He does not, like the loitering Pewee, wait the 
jaccidental approach of his insect prey; but, carrying 
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5 ehya ithe war amongst them, he is seen flitting from 

iW a ° ° " ° 

a ‘bough to bough, or at times pursuing the flying 
I oe ° , troop of winged insects from the top ef the tallest 


itree, in a zig-zag, hawk-like, descending flight, tu 
the ground, while the clicking of his bill declares 
distinctly both his object and success. ‘Then alight- 
ing on some adjoining branch, intently watch:ng, 
with his head extended, he runs along upon it fo 
an instant or two, flirting like a fan his expanded 
brilliant tail from side to side, and again suddenty 
: = shoots off, like an arrow, in a new direction, after 
View of Old Trinity Church. the fresh game he has discovered in the distance, 
and for which he appeared to be reconnoitri¢nc¢. 
At first, the males are seen engaged in active strife, 
Sussucatep Ayimats. Such animals as have pursuine each other in wide circles through the 
been tamed by man, with few exceptions, have forest. The female seeks out her prey with less 
pendulous ears and tails. Wild animals, on the action and flirting, and in her manners resembles 
contrary, possess a perfect muscular control over the ordinary Sylvias. 
those appendages, The notes of the male, though not possessed of 
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great compass, are highly musical, and at times 
sweet and agreeably varied like that of the War- 
blers. Many of these tones, as they are mere trills 
of harmony, cannot be recalled by any words. 
Their song on their first arrival is, however, nearly| 
uniform, and greatly resembles the *tsh ’tsh ’tsh 
tshee, tshe, tshe, tshe tshea, or ’tsh “tsh ‘tsh' 
‘tshitshee of the summer Yellow-bird, (Sylvia! 
estiva,) uttered in a piercing and rather slender| 
tone; now and then also agreeably varied with a 
somewhat plaintive flowing tshe tshe tshe, or a| 
more agreeable ‘tshit ’tshit atshee, given almost in 
the tones of the common Yellow-bird. (/ringilla 
tristis.) [I have likewise heard individuals warble 
out a variety of sweet and tender trilling, rather 
loud and shrill notes, so superior to the ordinary 
lay of incubation, that the performer would scarcely 
be supposed the same bird. On some occasions, 
the male also, when angry or alarmed, utters a loud 
and snapping chirp. 

The nest of this elegant Sylvan Flycatcher is| 
very neat and substantial; fixed occasionally near| 
the forks of a slender hickory or beach sapling, but 
more generally fastened or agglutinated to the de- 
pending branches or twigs of the former; sometimes 
securely seated amidst the stout footstalks of the 
waving foliage, in the more usual manner of the 
delicate cradle of the Indian Tailor-bird, but in the 
deep and cool shade of the forest, instead of the 
blooming bower. Security being obtained by a 
firm adhesion of the materials, our little brilliant 
and active architect is seldom solicitous about a 
great elevation, the height of the nest being proba- 
bly rarely more than six to twelve feet from the 
ground ; except in erect saplings, when the height} 
may be twenty to thirty feet. The external mate- 
rials (of three nests, from which I now describe) 
are short and rather coarse strips of hemlock fir 
bark, and stalks of small tree leaves, or tough blades 





of grass, (Poa compressa,) agglutinated by saliva, 
and thinly tied over with caterpillar’s silk, and the| 
linty bark of the dog’s bane ; (Apocynum Sp.) : to| 
the outside appear also attached bits of snow-white| 
fibrous touch-wood, and films of paper-birch bark | 
within this first layer are more scraps of touch-| 
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personal safety, and exhibiting unequivocal marks 
of distress. The parents, also, in their solicitude 
and fear, keep up an incessant ‘tship, when their 
infant brood are even distantly approached. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


American history has not, like the history of the 
old world, the charm of classical or romantic asso- 
ciations, and it bends itself, with difficulty and with- 
out grace, to the purposes of poetry and fiction ; 
but in ethical instruction, in moral dignity, it has 
no equal. 

The study of the history of most other nations, 
fills the mind with sentiments not unlike those 
which the American traveller feels on entering the 
venerable and lofty cathedral of some proud old 
city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur, its vastness, 
its obscurity, strike awe to his heart. From the 
richly painted windows, filled with sacred emblems 
and antique forms, a dim religious light falls around. 
A thousand recollections of romance and poetry, 
and legendary story, come throngingin upon him. 
He is surrounded by the tombs of the mighty dead, 
rich with the labors of ancient art, and emblazoned 
with the pomp of heraldry. 

What names does he read upon them? Those 
of princes and nobles, who are now remembered 


wood, and bits of a white fungus (Agaricus tomen-|only for their vices; and of sovereigns at whose 
tosus); after which, the rest of the manufacture,|\death no tears were shed, and whose memories 
to the thickness of more than half an ‘inch, consists) lived not an hour in the affections of their people. 
almost wholly of slender brown strips of grape-| There, too, he sees other names, long familiar to 
vine bark, becoming thinner towards the ultimate|him for their guilty or ambiguous fame. There 





lining surface, so as to appear no thicker, at length, 
than the finer sewing-thread. Sometimes, as in 
one of these nests, while making the first tenacious 
layer, sparing and accidental bits of thread are not 
refused, when convenient, which must however 
seldom happen, from the solitary and secluded 
habits of the species. This nest, never pensile, 
bears a great resemblance to that of the Pine War- 
bler, but the lining is neither soft nor downy. The 
eggs, three or four, are cream-white, and pretty 
thickly sprinkled with yellowish-brown spots of two 
shades, becoming more numerous towards the 
greater end. Both parents, but particularly the 
male, exhibit great concern for the safety of their 
nest, whether containing eggs only or voung; and 
on its being approached, the male will flit about 
within a few feet of the invader, regardless of his 


rest the blood-stained soldier of fortune—the ora- 
tor, who was the ever ready apologist of tyranny — 
great scholars, who were the pensioned flatterers of 


_power—and poets, who profaned the high gift of 


genius, to pamper the vices of a corrupted court. 
Our own history, on the contrary, like that poet- 
ical temple of fame, reared by the imagination of 
Chaucer, and decorated by the taste of Pope, is 
almost exclusively dedicated to the memory of the 
truly great. Within, no idle ornament encumbers 
its bold simplicity. The pure light of heaven enters 
from above, and sheds an equal and serene radiance 
around. As the eye wanders about its extent, it 
beholds the unadorned monuments of brave and 
good men, who have bled or toiled for their coun- 
try; or it rests on votive tablets inscribed with the 
names of the blessed benefactors of mankind. 
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BOTANY. by the naked eye. Such are the ferns, the mosses, 
» flags, the sea-wrack, the mushrooms, &c. 

It is quite impossible for us to enter into a fur- 
ther detail of the Linnean arrangement here: those 
who desire further information, will, of course, con- 
sult the treatises specifically published on this im- 
portant branch of natural history. 

We may, however, in conclusion, observe, that 
besides this artificial arrangement, naturalists lave 
pointed out what they have called the natural 
method of classification, which they have divided 
into eight sections: namely, fungi, or funguses ; 
alge, or sea-weed; musci, or mosses; lilia, or 
lilies, with bulbous or tuberous roots; palm, or 
palms ; planta, or plants, including evcry vege- 
table that cannot be arranged under the proceeding 
veads: they are erbe, or herbs; suffrutices, or un- 
dershrubs ; frutices, or shrubs; and arbores, or 
rees. 

A gentleman eminent for his botanical attainments 
has kindly consented to furnish a series of papers 
which compose the flower must be minutely exam- on this interesting subject: to him we are indebted 


ined in every plant. ‘These consist of the calyz, for the article which follows. 
flower-cup, or empalement; the corolla, blossom, THE CABBAGE TREE 
flower leaf, or leaves; the stamina, or chives; the} 
pistillum, or pointal; the pericarpium, or seed-| 
vessel; the semina, or seeds: to these may be| 
added the nectary, or honey-cup, and the receptacle. 
It should be also observed, that in some plants 
the male and female organs are in the same flower ; 


such are the pear ana apple, the white thorn, the NM 


plum, and ipnumerable garden flowers. In others, 2h 
ak : 


Botany is a very pleasing as well as useful the 
study, and it is in accordance with our plan, to) 
enrich the pages of the American Magazine with 
descriptions of the most interesting subjects ; es- 
pecially those portions which relate to the botany 
of America; and the field is most extensive. For 
ages, this science consisted of a rude aggrega- 
tion of facts without order or connexion; and, 
although much was done by Pliny among the an- 
cients, and’ Ray and others among the moderns, till 
the time of Linnzus, who may be considered the 
father of modern botanists, the science was in a 
very chaotic state. 

The brevity of this epitome will not allow us to 
enter into much detail of the Linnean system, but 
we may observe, it is founded on the fact that there is 
in vegetables, as well as in animals, a real distinet*on 
of the sexes; that each plant may be analyzed by 
its several organs of fructification. Hence, as all 
vegetables produce blossoms, fruit, or seed, the parts 


A= 












the male and female flowers are distinct, yet on the = ; 
same plant, as in the cucumber and gourd tribe ; 4 . 
and again in others, yet more rarely, on different 
plants, as in the flowers called stocks, hemp, &c. 

Linnzus divided the vegetable world into twen- 
ty-four classes ; these again into orders ; the orders 
again into genera; and these again into species ; 
and many of these again inte varieties. 





The classes refer to the number of stamens, or { 
male parts of the flower, as far as class thirteen, 1 
inclusively; and afterwards to their position. " 
The orders are denominated from the number of! 


pistils, or female parts, as far as class thirteen inclu- 
sively; and afterwards from some other circum- N 
stances, such as gymnospermic, or with naked 
seeds, angiospermic, or seeds in a pericarp, silicu- 
lous, or with seeds in a pod, &c. 

Linneus calls those plants which have the sexuall 
organs in the same flower hermaphrodites, of which| 
eighteen c:..ses out of the twenty-four consist.| 
The remamuing six classes have other characteristics. | 
The 2lst class consists of plants having distinct 
male and female flowers. Such are the bread fruit! 
tree, the Indian corn, the amaranth, the cocoa-| 
tree, the oak, the walnut, the beech, the pine, &c.| 
The 22d class has male and female flowers on dis-| 
tinct plants. Such are the screw pine, the willow,| 
the berry-bearing heath, the hemp, the hop, the 
poplar, the juniper, the yew, &c. The 23d class! 
consists of plants bearing hermaphrodite flowers, x 
and also either male or female flowers, or both; the! 22a 
plantain-tree, the maple, the sensitive plant, the| 
ash, the fig, &c., are examples of this class. The} Fromits lofty height, this vegetable is considered, 
24th consists of those plants in which their fructi- in the United States, as a tree; and upon the 
fications are concealed, or at least not perceptible shores of the ocean, where it grows, it is called 
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Cabbage tree. It belongs to the genus of the|occupied the attention of distinguished botanists, to 
palms, and is found farther north than any other whose memoirs the reader is referred for more accu- 
species in America, being first seen about Cape/rate information. The tardy growth of this species 
Hatteras, in the thirty-fourth degree of latitude,|will always discourage its propagation. 

which, in the temperature of the winter, corres-| 
ponds with the 44th in Europe. From Cape Hat-| 
teras it spreads to’ the extremity of East Florida, LA FAYETTE. 
and probably encircles the Gulf of Mexico: we 
have no doubt that it exists also in Cuba and the 
Bahama Isles; we have seen it in Bermuda, which 
is more than 600 miles from the coast of North 
America. 

Farther south, the Cabbage Tree is not confined, SS 
as in the United States, to the immediate vicinity MAY 
of the sea; on the river St. John, in Florida, a few SY 
miles above Lake George, we caused two stocks to 
be felled at the distance of forty or fifty miles from 
the shore. 

A trunk, from forty to fifty feet in height, of an 
uniform diameter, and crowned with a regular and 
tufted summit, gives the Cabbage Tree a beautiful 
and majestic appearance. Its leaves are of a bril- 
liant green, palmated, and borne by petioles from 
eighteen to 24 inches long, nearly triangular and 
united at the edges; they vary in length and 
breadth from one foot to five feet, and are so ar- 
ranged that the smallest occupy the centre of the 
summit, and the largest the circumference. Before 
their development they are folded like a fan, and, as 
they open, the outside sticks break off and fall, 
leaving the vase surrounded with filaments woven 
into a coarse and flimsy russet web. 

The base of the undisclosed bundle of leaves is 
white, compact and tender : it is eaten with oil and| 
vinegar, and resembles the artichoke and cabbage| ‘’T is Liberty alone that gives the flower 
in taste, whence is derived the name of Cabbage! CFR SEN a ne 
Tree. But to destroy a vegetable which has been a| A native of France, this extraordinary individual 
century in growing, to obtain three or four ounces|became, by adoption, one of America’s best and 
of a substance neither richly nutritious nor pecu-|most favorite sons. Few men have ever lived, in 
liarly agreeable to the palate, would be pardonable| whose characters have been so admirably developed 
only in a desert which was destined to remain un- the principles of moral and political goodness, as in 
inhabited for ages. With similar prodigality of the|that of La Fayette’s. He was emphatically a great 
works of nature, the first settlers of Kentucky killed|man; great, not only in the faculties of the mind, 
the Buffalo, an animal weighing twelve or fifteen but great in the performance of deeds of chivalry 
hundred pounds, for the pleasure of eating its,and of virtue. His name may be associated with 
tongue, and abandoned the carcass to the beasts of our proudest aspirations of thought, and with our 
the wilderness. ‘brightest and dearest recollections. Its reiteration 

The Cabbage Tree bears long clusters of small,;must inspire every American with fresh confidence 
sreenish flowers, which are succeeded by a black,)in the principles of patriotism, and introduce a newer 
inesculent fruit, about the size of a pea. ' ‘and holier affection for our institutions of liberty, 

In the southern States, the wood of this tree,| morality, and religion. 
though extremely porous, is preferred to every; GILBERT Morrier La Fayertrre was born in 
other for wharves : its superiority consists in being! Auvergne, in the south of France, on the sixth of 
secure from injury by sea-worms, which, during the September, 1757. While very young, he was sent 
summer, commit such ravages in structures accessi- to the College of Louis le Grand, at Paris, and 
ble to their attacks ; but when exposed to be alter- there he received a thorough classical education. 
nately wet and dry in the flowing and ebbing of Scarcely, however, had the development of his 
the tide, it decays as speedily as other wood. This|genius become prominently visible to his friends, 
use of the Cabbage Tree is rapidly diminishing its|ere his peculiar character, his high-souled spirit of 
numbers, and probably the period is not distant|virtue, and of patriotism, won for him a station, 
when it will cease to exist within the boundaries of |where rank is a sure presage of high and honorable 
the United States. distinction. When only sixteen years old, he was 

In the war of Independence, the Cabbage Tree|placed at Court, first as a page to the Queen, and 
was found eminently proper for constructing forts, soon afterwards as an officer of note in one of the 
as it closes without splitting on the passage of the small bodies of the guards of honor. At the age 
ball. ‘of seventeen, he was united in marriage to a daugh- 

The growth and development of the palms have'ter of the Duke d’Ayen, the son of the Duke de 
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Noailles, thus deservedly placing himself in rank, 
among the most noble and powerful in the empire. 
Possessed of an ample fortune, of an extensive and 
controlling influence, ranking with the nobility of 
Europe, and being in general favor with the chief 
persons of his native land, it would seem that the 
world had little else to offer him; that the “ meas- 
ure of his glory” was fast filling up.—But it was 
not so: his ambition was not chained to the car of 
wealth, nor his mind subject to popular dignita- 
ries. His, was the cause of benevolence ; his, the 
cause of universal liberty. 

[t was at this time, when the “ thirteen United 
Colonies” were struggling for Independence, amid 
the greatest darkness and doubt, that the soul of 
La Fayette, fired with the pure spirit of sympathy 
for distressed America, sacrificing all the enjoy- 
ments of domestic life upon the altar of Freedom, 
and forsaking the pageantry of Parisian society,} 
left France for our own continent, amid the oppo- 
sition of friends, and the almost universal expression 
of public indignation. So outraged were the feel- 
ings of Europe at his departure, that the French 
Ministry were compelled, by the English Ambassa- 
dor, to despatch an order for his arrest. Enabled, 
however, to escape all pursuit, he landed safely at 
Charleston, 8. C. on the twenty-fifth of April, 1777. 
No ordinary sensation was produced upon his un- 
expected appearance at that critical moment. In 
fact, it was hailed as the glad omen of future good, 
and now stands forth as one of the most striking 
and important circumstances in our Revolutionary 


shown on his first arrival. 
of his enterprizes, the brilliant success which attend- 
ed his exertions, will ever reflect honor upon his 


and rendered further aid unnecessary. 
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ful officer. Immediately after his arrival in France, 
he held a conference with the public functionaries, 
and consequently effected the conclusion of a weaty 
between that nation and America, which proved 
highly favorable to the latter. 

Having ascertained that a French fleet would 
follow him, for our assistance, he returned to Amer- 
ica, and again entered the service of our country, 
with the same generous zeal and spirit he had 
The complete triumph 


memory. He lived for mankind. So long, indeed, 


as he could urge forward the great cause of liberty, 


the energies of his mind were incessantly at work. 
After revisiting France, and enlisting twenty thou- 
sand men, in the cause of American emancipation, 
he was about embarking for our country, at the 
head of his fine army, when peace was declared, 
Tranquillity 
being restored, he, at the pressing invitation of our 
countrymen, once more visited the Republic. He 
was every where received with the warmest demon- 
strations of respect, and with unmingled enthusiasm 


and joy; and when about to leave the United States, 
as it then appeared, for the last time, Congress ap- 


pointed a deputation to assure him, “ that these 
United States regard him with particular affection, 


and will not cease to feel an interest in whatever 


may concern his honor and prosperity, and that 
their best and kindest wishes will always attend 
him.” 





contest. It gave new impulse to every energy,| La Fayette returned to France, with the con- 
and fresh vigor to every action; and well it might,|sciousness of having labored for the welfare of 
since it at once set forth the truth, “that our ob-|mankind; and now he sought that repose and 
scure and almost desperate contest for freedom in|comfort, which were only w be found in the bosom 
a remote quarter of the world, could yet find sup-jof his family. But he soon saw that the great ano 
porters among those, who were the most natural|important questions of political right were agitating 
and powerful allies of a splendid despotism, and|the minds of men, to an extraordinary extent. 
that we were the objects of regard and _interest!Guided by the same impulse of patriotism that had 


throughout the world.” 

Upon his arrival, La Fayette was offered a high| 
office in our army ; but, declining the offer, he com-| 
menced his disinterested efforts in our behalf, by| 
clothing and equipping a body of men, at his own| 
expense, and then entering as a volunteer into our| 
service, without emolument, and without the least! 
anticipation of future recompense. He was the! 
friend and confidant of Washington; and, by his| 
repeated sacrifices, and indefatigable exertions in 
our cause, he won the admiration and esteem of 
all our countrymen. On the thirty-first of July, 
1777, he received, by a vote of Congress, the ap- 
pointnent of Major General in our army, being 
then but twenty years of age; and, on the follow- 
ing September, he was unfortunately wounded at 
Brandywine. Having spent about two years in 
the service of a people, for whom he cherished sen-| 
timents of the fondest regard, he took leave for 
France, believing that he could assist us. for a time. 
more effectually in Europe than in America. His 
return was greeted with general applause ; and, not- 
withstanding an order was issued from the Court, 
that he should visit none but his relatives, as a form 
of censure for leaving the kingdom without per- 


before led him forward in the struggle for politica] 
freedom, he entered the arena of the public and 
perilous controversies that were going on at that 
time. Preserving remarkable consistency in al 
his opinions, and ever anxious to repel the strong 
influence of popular despotism, he naturally drew 
around him a numerous and powerful support. 

His life, indeed, has ever been replete with to! 
for the benefit of mankind, and for the cause of 
liberty. In every successive movement, which 
France has made, for freedom, La Fayette has been 
pre-eminently engaged. Wherever we find him, 
he is always found the same. Whether, as a vei- 
unteer in the contest for American freedom ; at the 
bar of a National Assembly; hazarding his life to 
wrench away the restraints of despotic government ; 
standing, after three years of political triumph, amid 
the loud acclamations of praise of more than half a 
million of his fellow-citizens; or swearing allegiance 
to a free Constitution, in the full confidence of all 
France,—he is the same brave, magnanimous, and 
philanthropic man, unchanged by victory, and un- 
dazzled by the splendor of his popularity. 

Whether we are permitted to see him thrown 
into the dungeons of Olmutz, for the final success 


mission, the whole populace thronged to see him,jof the leading principles of his life, or made to 
as a great and good man, as a gallant and success- believe that his friends were executed, as a sacrifice 
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to his ambition, he remains the same unshaken again and again, at his presence; and after he had 
und ardent friend to human liberty, refusing all received the thanks and congratulations of the peo- 
appearance of compromise with his persecutors and ple, from one end of the country to the other, he 
oppressors. Such a man was La Fayette! Pos- departed, for the last time, to the place of his nativ- 
sessed of all the characteristics of a patriot, with ity. The few years that now remained of his life, 
integrity, firmness, and independence of character,)were devoted to his country, and the good of the 
he labored for forty years, and upwards, as the/human race. He expired on the twenticth of May, 
champion of popular rights, when he was once 1834, in the bosom of his family, amid the general 
more allowed to visit America. He came, and he|expressions of grief. 

beheld a new and immense nation. They were} Thus lived, and died, the Marquis de La Fayette, 
the children of his former comrades in arms; they) the last Major General of the Army of the Revolu- 
could not restrain their joy at his arrival. The/tion. His talents, his achievements, his disin- 
scene of his reception is without a parallel in histo-| terested patriotism, his uhquenchable love of liberty, 








ry. No pen can describe it. 





They triumphed, |and his virtues, can never be forgotten. 


B. E. H. 


THE CHETAH, OR HUNTING LEOPARD. 
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Tue state of domestication, or rather, perhi 
of subjugation to man, in which many animals 
(and we allude more especially to those of the 
class mamalia) are born and bred, constitutes not 
only a curious and interesting feature in the review 
we take of nature, but affords a wide subject for 
speculation and inquiry. Some animals, as far as 
we may trace back the records of history, appear 
from the earliest dawnings of society to have been, 
as now, the slaves or the companions of man; so 
that not only is their origin enveloped in obscurity, 
but, in some instances at least, it may admit of a 
doubt whether the wild races of the animals refer- 
red to are not rather to be regarded as the descend- 
ants of a domestic stock, which at a remote epoch 
has, by some fortuitous accident, been left to itself, 
—or has brought forth a progeny under circum- 
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which, compelling them to a life of free- 
tom, led them to become the forefathers of a wild 
and untamed race. ‘This, however, is but a specu- 
lation, and as such we leave it. 

If there are some animnls which seemed creuted 
expressly for the use of man,—animals whose in- 
terests are united with his, or which constitute no 
mean portion of the wealth of civilized nations, and 
in fact require the care of man as much as man re- 
quires their invaluable services,—there are, on the 
other hand, a few which yield reluctantly to his 
supremacy, are in bondage to rigid discipline, 
and wear with impatience the yoke of servitude, 
by fear alone. These, nevertheless, he 
has made subse: “ient to his will, and that rather by 
availing himself of their strong instinctive propen- 
sities. than by modifying, in any degree, their fixed 


siances, 


subdued 
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and unalterable character. This is itself no easy|It is clear that they must always catch them by 
task, and, in order to accomplish it, itis requisite|stealth, or in the manner I have described, for 
that the animal be taken young, and subjected|they are not so swift even as common deer.’ 

early to a due system of education, in order that) ‘To this account we may add that, should the 
habits of obedient submission may be formed, and chetah miss his aim, he desists from further pursuit, 
that the fear of man may grow with its growth.and slinks back to his master, who replaces the 
These reflections suggest themselves as we turn|hood, and reserves him for another chance. Wh 7 
from the contemplation of the dog to that of thejhe is successful, the ferocity of his nature at once 
chetah, or hunting leopard of India. Both are car-/displays itself; so that, to recover the prey, the 
nivorous ; both prey upon the flesh of slaughtered|keeper is obliged to be extremely cautious, enticing 
animals; both are naturally ferocious, and both) him with meat carried for that purpose. 

used by man in hunting down his game. In the} The extensive menagerie of Messrs. Macomber, 
dog, however, we find an aptness and a docility) Welch, & Co. in this city contains a fine specimen 
which render him less the slave than the frie nd and|of the Hunting Leopard. 


companion of his master, whose actions and looks sunbeiinin 
he watclhi » with solicitude, and to whom he evinces PATRIOTIC TRIUMPH. 
unshaken fidelity. The charaeter of the chetah is 
the counterpart of all this: such as itis when in a 
state of freedom, that is it also when in bondage. 
The chetah is a native of India, where it is train- 
ed for the chase; and alsoof Africa. It is as large, 
or nearly so, as the leopard, but is superior in 
height, owing to the leneth of its limbs, which are 
slender and tapering: its body also is less robust, 
and reminds one, in some degree, of that of the 
i pegs ‘I'he fur is more than moderately full, 
and of a yellowish fawn-color, beautifully covered 
with roun 1 black spots; and a distinct stripe of this 
color passes from the inner angle of the eye to the 
mouth. A thin hog-like mane runs down the back 
of the neck. ‘The forehead and outline of the 


profile are convex: the eye is very fine, large, and ' : oe 
expressive In Colonel Svke’ Catalogue of Ani authority of the great, to protect our rejoicing ;— 
ty j , I to! >) Ss ati pa J - 2 . : . 7 
mals, found in the Deccan, (see ‘Proceedings of |" We love liberty, we glory in the rights of men, 
. . ai, ‘ ad -/we ry i shits nre atave _— t 
the Committee of Science and Correspondence of |‘ glory in independ nce. On whatever part ol 
the Zoological Society, Part i. p. 102,) he ob- God’s creation a human form pines under chains, 
serves that domestication produces a difference there Americans drop their tears. - 
in the fur of the ‘cheeta’ which has led to the| .4 dark cloud once shaded this beautiful quarter 
supposition of there being twospecies ; (that which of the globe. ¢ onsternation for a while agitated 
is maned being assigned exclusively to Africa. term-|t#e hearts of the inhabitants. War desolated our 
a bemg assig ; ' d a, LCTIM=| 7 te is oi ts " Sy ae a 
ed felis jubata, the other, felis venatica;) where- fields, and bur d our vales in blood. But th day ' 
as the truth is that the ‘skin of the wild animal has! SP!" from ty ng soon _— os us Its giit- 
a rough coat, in which the mane is marked; while|*€™!g portals. The angel of liberty descendin: 
domesticated animals, from the same part of the dropped on Washington’s brow the wreath of vic- 
ii ical ‘ SASS, . > ox « ape ‘ ry . a a a } ee, 
country, are destitute of mane, and have a smooth| TY, and stamps - on Ameri am Freedom revegs 
“. — e e > v4 > awk ce S ’ { ¢ ( e tr 
coat.’ Hence the supposition of there being two omnipotence. The darkness is past, and the tr 
species falls to the ground. 


In the ‘Field Sports ef India,” the mode of 
| 


‘light now shines to enliven and r« joice mankind 
>| We tread a new earth, in which dwelleth rigliteous- 
. ‘ . " sca ° « _ e« ty - . 1. or with 1) 
coursing with the chetalt is thus described :— They} "ess 3 and view a new heav. h, Hehing ee 
- |tinguishable stars. Our feet will no more desce: 


are led out in chaius, with blinds over their eyes 
and sometimes earned out in carts; and when an- , 





The citizens of America celebrate that day which 
gave birth to their liberties. The recollection of 
this event, replete with consequences so beneficial 
to mankind, swells every heart with joy, and fills 
every tongue with praise. We celebrate not the 
sanguinary exploits of a tyrant to subjugate and en- 
slave millions of his fellow-creatures : we celebrate 
neither the birth nor coronation of that phantom, 
styled a king; but the resurrection of liberty, the 
emancipation of mankind, the regeneration of the 
world. ‘These are the sources of our joy, these the 
causes of our triumph. We pay no homage to thie 
tomb of kings, to sublime our feelings-—we trace 
no line of illustrious ancestors, to support our dig- 
nity—we recur to no usages sanctioned by tl 


into the vale of oppression ; our shoul 


telopes or other deer are seen on a_ plain, should °Fe bend under the weight of a foreiga 


any of them be separated from the rest, the chetah’s| #0”, a8 age | as it was unjust. Well may We | 

head is broucht to face it, the blinds are removed, Joe at the return of this glorious annivei ‘ 

and the chain taken off— He immediately crouches day dear to every American ; a day to be hac 

and creeps along with his belly almost touching the ©“ rlasting remembrance ; a day whose lig t crt 

ground, unt] he vets within a short distance of the lates joy through the hearts of all rej ubliea 

deer, who, although seeing him approach, appears terror through the hearts of all tyrants.— Maxey 

so fascinated, that he seldom atte mpts to run away. oomeprensianes 

The chetah then makes a few surprising springs, .Rorren Sronr. This useful article, of so muc! 

and seizes him by the neck. If many duet are importance to the workers in metals, and in house- 

near each ot they often escape by flight; their keeping, where knives, forks, and brasses are to be 

number, [| imagine, giving them confidence, and| kept in proper condition, is found in West Spring- 

preventing thei feeling the full foree of that fasei- field, in this state, and also at South Hadley. ‘The 

nation, which, to a single deer, produces a sort of importation of rotten stone might be wholly dis- 
anic. and appears to divest him of the power, or pensed with, were any pains taken to introduce the 


ven inclinat ion, to run away, or make resistance.’ native polishing dust into market. 
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BATTLE 


© 
or 


MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 





The Battle Monument was erected in 1815, at 
Baltimore, to the memory of those who fell bravely 
defending that city from the attack of the sritish, 


at North Point and the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, on the 12th and 13th of September, 
1814. It cost about 60,000 dollars. 

For perfect propriety of design, as well as for 
the masterly execution of its various parts, it Is not 
equalled by any work of similar character in_ this 
or any other country. It was planned by Maxt- 
MILIAN Goprerroy, who presented the drawings to 
the city. and directed its construction. It is en- 
tirely of pure white marble, and rests upon a square 
plinth or terrace of the same material, forty feet 
square and four feet high, at each angle of which 
is placed erect a brass cannon, having a ball, as it 
were, issuing from its mouth. Between the cannon 
and along the verge of the platform, extends a rail- 
ing or chevaux-de-frieze of brass-headed spears, 
the beauty and effect of which are much height- 
ened by the disposal, at equal distances, of eight 
fasces, forming a part of and supporting the railing. 
These fasces are composed of corresponding spears 
bound with iron fillets. The whole protected by 
massive chains in festoons, suspended. from posts of 
cranite, er.closing a walk of five feet on every front. 


which bears an elegantly executed Griffin, with an 
eagle’s head, as an emblem of the eagle of the Union. 

The decorative hieroglyphic, having been dedi- 
cated to the Sun, and often empk ved by the 
ancients in front of their temples, therefore, re- 
garded as the emblem of glory and veneration. <A 
winged globe adorns each centre of the Egyptian 
cornice, symbolical of eternity and the flight of 
time. On each of the four fronts of the basement 
is a false door, in the antique style, closed with a 
single tablet of black marble, —imparting the char- 
acter of a cenotaph, with the remains of the dead 
deposited therein. 

Three steps to ascend to these doors, are intend- 
ed to indicate the three years of the war. 

We now carry the description up to the prinei- 
pal part of the Monument, which presents the ap- 
pearance of a fasces, (symbolical ef the Union,) 
the rods of which are bound hy a fille-—on this are 
inscribed, in letters of bronze, the names of the 
brave, who were killed in defending their city; and 
who, by their glorious death, strenethened the bands 
of the Union. Around the top of the fasces are 
bound a wreath of laurel and a wreath of cypress, 
the first expressive of glory—the other sepulchral 
and mourning. Between these wreaths, in letters 


From the platform rises a square Egyptian of bronze, are inscribed the names of the officers 


Basement, entirely rusticated, to indicate strength. 
It is composed of eighteen layers of stone, to 
signify the number of the States which formed) 
this confederation at the period of the event which} 
the Monument commemorates. The style of this 
basement is especially consecrated to tombs. It is 
surmounted by a cornice, each of the four angles of 
4 


who perished at the shrine of glory. They are— 
JAMES LOWRY DONALDSON, 
Adj't. 21th Reg't. 
GREGORIUS ANDREEB, 
Lieutenant \st Rifle Battalion. 
LEVI CLAGET’?, 
3d Lieut. Nicholson’s Artillerists. 
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The names of the non-commissioned officers and! with the moral dignity and beauty of his subject, 
privates, who were killed in the action, as inscribed has conceived a plan worthy of his exalted genius, 





on the fillet binding the fasces, are— 


Dani. We xs, Jr. 
Joun R. Cop, 


Joun CLEMo, 
T. V. Beasron, 
S. Havserr, Bensn. Neat, 
Joun Jepuson, ReEYNOLDs, 
T. Wa.wace, D. Howarp, 

J. H. Marrior, of John, Urian Prosser, 
E. Marrior, A. RanpbaA.u, 
Wm. Ways, R. R. Cooksey, 
J. ARMSTRONG, J. Greece, 

J. Ricuarpson, J. Evans, 
Bensn. Ponp, A. Maas, 
Ciement Cox, G. JENKINS, 
Ceceuius Bett, W. ALEXANDER, 
Joun GarretTT, Favvier, 

H. G. McComas, T. Burneston, 
Wa. McCre tian, J. Dunn, 

Joun C. Birp, P. Byarp, 

M. Desk, | J. Craie. 


The fasces is ornamented with two basso-re- 
lievos—the one on the south front, representing 
the battle of North Point, and the death of Gener- 
ral Ross, the British commander—the other, on the 
north front, representing a battery of Fort McHenry | 
at the moment of the bombardment. On the east 
and west fronts are Lachrymal Urns, emblematic | 
of regret and sorrow. On the south part of the! 
square base, beneath the basso-relievo is this in- 
scription in letters of bronze : 

BATTLE 
OF NORTH POINT, 
127rnH Sepremper, A. D. 1814, 

And of the Independence of the United States 

the thirty-ninth. 

On the north front, beneath the basso-relievo on 
that side, is the following inscription, also in letters 
of bronze : 

BOMBARDMENT 
OF FORT McHENRY, 
137TuH or Sepremper, A. D. 1814, 

And of the Independence of the United States 

the thirty-ninth. 

The basement and fasces thus described form 
together thirty-nine feet, to shew that it was found- 
ed in the thirty-ninth year of the Independence of 
the United States. 

The colossal, but exquisitely beautiful statue, 


which surmounts the fasces, is a female figure, rep-! 


resenting the city of Baltimore—upon her head is 
a mural crown, emblematic of cities—in one hand 
she holds an antique rudder, symbolic of naviga- 
tion—and in the other she raises a crown of laurel, 
as, with a graceful inclination of the head, she 
looks towards the Fort and Field of Battle. At 
her feet, on the right, is the Eagle of the United 
States—and near it a bomb, commemorative of the 
bombardment. 

The height of the monument, 
statue, is fifty-two feet two inches. 

A single glance at this Monument strikes the 
beholder with admiration, and suffices to convince 
him that its various parts have been designed and 
combined by the effort of talent and genius of the 
first order. But if the architect, fully impressed 


including the 


the master-hand of the sculptor has been no less 
happy in communicating to the pure marble the 
most admirable proofs of the power of his chisel 
and the perfection of his art. The attitude of the 
noble statue, and the natural flow of its drapery, 
afford a true personification of ease, grace, and 
‘dignity: the proportions are strikingly beautiful 
‘and correct, and its execution, including all the 
\sculptured parts of the Monument, is that of the 
finished artist. This elegant structure presents a 
glorious testimony of the patriotism, devotion, and 
|gratitude of the citizens of Baltimore, and a no less 
igratifying evidence of the rapid advancement of 
ithe arts in this country. 

‘Regarding this tribute in a national point of 
view,’ says Mrs. Barney, the late editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, ‘ may it not be cited amongst many 
other evidences that republicans are not ungrateful. 
Ungrateful ? It should be expunged from Freedom’s 
\lexicography. The erection of this Monument 
comes to a Baltimorean hallowed with feelings 
‘which none but a Baltimorean can conceive: he 
remembers the day when Fort McHenry was made 
ithe theatre of hostile vengeance ; he hears in imag- 
ination the thunder of descendi: ig bombs ; he be- 
‘holds, waving in the winds, in the midst of this 
|commotion, “the triumphant folds of the star- 
\spangled banner ; he sees the advance upon North 
Point of the fierce and intrepid commander of the 
British legions, confident of glory and triumph ; he 
‘looks again, and beholds the haughty Briton slain, 
and the defeated invaders retiring to their ships.’ 
| We conceive it apropos here to insert an extract 
rom a communication made by the Superintend- 
lents of the Baltimore Monument to the Mayor 
and City Council, dated Baltimore, 6th December, 
1825, viz: 
| ‘The undersigned avail themselves of this last 
occasion of addressing the Mayor and City Council, 
ito congratulate them and their fellow-citizens, on 
the final completion of one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the fine arts, which can any where be 
found. The citizens of Baltimore have a right to 
claim the honor, in behalf of their city, of having 
been first, in the United States, to erect a Monument 
which reflects so much credit to its taste and liberal- 
ity, and which has already had the effect, to awaken 
a corresponding emulation in other cities. A Mon- 
ument, projected by an artist of distinguished tal- 
ents and genius, the sculpture of which has been 
executed by one of the first in his profession ; and 
the residue of the workmanship is of the best kind : 
the whole, or nearly the whole, has been executed 
by natives or naturalized resident citizens. It is a 
Monument which justifies, and an honor to, the 
Corporation, for the supplies it has afforded towards 
its erection; and which must gratify and delig it 
those individuals, whose liberality has fostered and 
encouraged the enterprize while in progress. It is 
a Monument worthy of the events, the memory of 
which it is designed to perpetuate ; and worthy of 
those gallant and patriotic citizens, whose death, in 
the defence o¢ their homes and their country, it is 
destined to commemorate.’ 


On the eleventh of September, the English Ad- 
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miral appeared at the mouth of the Patapsco, four-! 
teen miles below Baltimore, with his ships of war 
and transports, amounting in all to fifty sail. The 
next day seven or eight thousand troops were land- 
ed at North Point, and immediately commenced 
their march towards the metropolis. In this march, 
when the foremost ranks were harassed by a brisk 
fire from the American forces, Major-General Ross, 
of the British army, was mortally wounded. Major- 
General Smith, who had command of the Ameri- 
can troops, in his official account to the Secretary 
of War, says, ‘ Anticipating this debarkation, Gen- 
eral Stricker had been detached on Sunday morn- 
ing, with a portion of his brigade, on the North 
Point Road. Major Randal, of the Baltimore coun- 
ty militia, having under his command a light corps; 
of riflemen and musketry taken from general Stan- 
bury’s brigade, and Pennsylvania volunteers, was 
detached to the mouth of Bear Creek, with orders 
to co-operate with General Stricker, and to check 
any landing which might be attempted in that 
quarter. On Monday, Brigadier General Stricker, 
took a good position at the junction of the two, 
roads leading from this place to North Point, hav- 
ing his right flanked by Bear Creek, and his left by 
amarsh. He here awaited the approach of the 
enemy, having sent on an advance corps under the 
command of Major Heath, of the fifth regiment.| 
This advance was met by that of the enemy, and,| 
after some skirmishing, it returned to the line, the 
main body of the enemy being at a short distance 
in the rear of their advance. Between two and 
three o’clock, the enemy’s whole force came up, 
and commenced battle by some discharges of rock-| 
ets, which were succeeded by the cannon from 
both sides, and soon after the action became gene-| 
ral along the line. General Stricker gallantly| 
maintained his ground, against a great superiority) 
of numbers, during the space of an hour and twen-| 
ty minutes, when the regiment on his left giving 
way, he was under the necessity of retiring to the 
sround in his rear, where he had stationed one regi-| 
He here formed his brigade ; 
ut the enemy not thinking it advisable to pursue, 

compliance with previous arrangements,| 
fell back, and took post on the left of my intrench- 
ments, and a half mile in advance of them. 

‘In this affair, the citizen soldiers of Baltimore, | 
with the exception of the fifty-first regiment, have! 
maintained the reputation they so deservedly ac- 
quired at Bladensburg, and have given their 
couniry and city an assurance of what may be ex- 
pected from them when their services are again 
required. About the time general Stricker had 
taken the ground just mentioned, he was joined by 
Brigadier General Winder, who had been stationed 


lent asa reserve. 
' 
: : 
we. tee 


en the west side of the city, but was now ordered 
to mareh with General Douglass’ brigade of Virgi- 
nia mil'tia and the United States dragoons, under 
Captain Birt. and take post on the left of General 
Stricker. During these movements, the brigades 


of Generals Stansbury and Foreman, the seamen 
an | marines under Commodore Rodgers, the Penn- 
svlvanit voluntecrs under Colonels Cobeau and 
Findley, the Baltimore artillery under Colonel 
Harris, and the marine artillery under Captain Stiles, 
manned the trenches and the batteries—all prepar- 


ed to receive the enemy. We remained in this sit- 
uation during the night. 

‘On Tuesday, the enemy appeared in front of my 
intrenchments, at the distance of two miles, on the 
Philadelphia road, from whence he had a full view 
of our position. He mancuvred during the morn- 
ing towards our left, as if with the intention of 
making a circuitous march, and coming down on 
the Hartford and York roads. Generals Winder 
and Stricker were ordered to adapt their move- 
ments to those of the enemy, so as to baffle his 
supposed intention. They executed this order 
with great skill and judgment, by taking an advan- 
tageous position, stretching from my left across the 
country, when the enemy was likely to approach 
the quarter he seemed to threaten. This move- 
ment induced the enemy to concentrate his forces 
(between one and two o'clock) in my front, pushing 
his advance to within a mile of us, driving in our 
videttes, and showing an intention of attacking us 
that evening. limmediately drew Generals Wind- 
er and Stricker nearer to the left of my intrench- 
ments, and to the right of the enemy, with the 
intention of their falling on his right or rear, should 
he attack me; or, if he ueclined it, of attacking him 
in the morning. To this movement and to the 
strength of my defences, which the enemy had the 
fairest opportunity of observing, I am induced to 
attribute his retreat, which commenced at half past 
one o’clock on Wednesday morning. In this he 
was so favored by the extreme darkness and con- 
tinued rain, that we did not discover it until day- 
light. I consented to General Winder’s pursuing 
with the Virginian brigade and the United States 
dragoons ; at the same time Major Randal was des- 
patched with his light corps in pursuit of the ene- 
my’s right, whilst the whole of the militia cavalry 
was put in motion for the same object. All the 
troops were, however, so worn out with continued 
watching, and being under arms during three days 
and nights, exposed the greater part of the time to 
very inclement weather, that it was found imprac- 
ticable to do any thing more than pick up a few 
stragglers. ‘The enemy commenced his embarka- 
tion that evening, and completed it the next day 
at one o'clock. It would have been impossible, 


‘even had our troops been in a condition to act 


offensively, to have cut off any part of the enemy’s 
rear guard during the embarkation, as the point 
where it was effected was defended from our ap- 
proach by a line of defences extending from Back 
River to Humphrey’s Creek on the Patapsco, 
thrown up by ourselves previous to their arrival. 

‘I have now the pleasure of calling your atten- 
tion to the brave commander of Fort McHenry, 
(which is about two miles from the city,) Major 
Armstead, and to the operations confined to that 
quarter. The enemy made his approach by water 
at the same time his army was advancing on the 
land, and commenced a discharge of bombs and 
rockets at the fort, as soon as he got within range 
of it. The situation of Major Armstead was pe- 
culiarly trying—the enemy having taken his posi- 
tion at such a distance as to render offensive opera- 
tions on the part of the fort entirely fruitless, while 
their bombs and rockets were every moment falling 
in and about it—the officers and men being at the 
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same time entirely exposed. During the night,|compared to a tree, which, while it is growing. ca 
whilst the enemy on land was retreating, and be applied to no use, but at last furnishes tmber 
whilst the bombardment was the most severe, for houses and domestic utensils. But a miser is 
two or three rocket vessels and barges succeeded in infinitely more useful than a spendthrift, a mere 
getting up the Ferry Branch; but they were soon|consumer and waster, who, after he has - ent al 
compelled to retire, by the forts in that quarter,|his own money, tries to spend that of other peor le 
commanded by Lieutenant Newcomb of the navy, Suppose a young man, just be ginning to v 
and leutenant Webster of the flotilla. These forts|for himself, could save but five cents a day: 
also destroyed one of the barges, with all on board.|we believe there are very few who could not 
The barges and battery at the Lazaretto, under the} Who could not save this amount daily fr 
command of Lieutenant Rutter of the flotilla, kept!expenditures, without lessening his comfort 
up a brisk, and itis believed a successful fire, during |this, with the accumulating mterest, in t! 
the hotest period of the bombardment. The loss!of ten years, will amount to the stim of 
in Fort McHenry was four killed and twenty-four dred and thirty dollars, sixty-four cents: ui 
wounded : amongst the former, [ have to lament the years, to six hundred and sixty-three doll 
fall of Lieutenants Clagett and Clamm, who were eight cents: in thirty years, to one thousand, thrce 
both estimable citizens and useful officers. hundred and ninety-six dollars, = -seven ceri 
‘Of general Stricker’s brigade, the number of |in fi ty years, to two thousand, eight oe i die 
killed and wounded amounts to about one hundred | fifty-five dollars, forty-two cents ; and in fifty years, 
and fifty: among the former, this ¢ ity has to regret |to five thousand, three hundred and f fifty-fo ra 
the loss of its representative in the state legislature,|lars, thirteen cents. 
James Lowry Donaldson, esquire, adjutant of the! It will appear, from this mode of calculatten, 
twenty-seventh regiment. This gentleman will/that the amount doubles in about ten years. Let 
ever be remembered by his constituents for his zeal the process be continued two hundred years, and 


and talents, and by his corps for his bravery and this trifling sum, of five cents each day, will produce 
military knowledge. a total of one hundred and fifty millions of del: “ 
‘I cannot conclude this report without inform-|equal, perhaps, to all the banking capital in the 


ing you of the great aid I have derived from Com-| United States.— Blake's Young Orator. 
modore Rodgers. He was ever present, and ever 
ready to afford his useful counsel, and to render his 
important services. | 

‘The enemy’s loss, in his attempt on Baltimore, Experim nts have been made to ascertain | 


a eh scians. lies 
amounts, as near as we can ascertain, to between @PP licability of slate to other uses than t 


SLATE. 


six and seven hundred killed, wounded, and missing.’ |}Of houses. ‘The result has been the discovery, tit 
as a material for paving the floors of warchouses 
an eis sa — cellars, wash-houses, barns, &c., whe: 
THE VALUE OF A CENT. |strength ant durability are required, it is Lar 


It is an old saying, that a ‘ pin a day is a groat ajrior to any other known material. In te ex 
year;’ by which common expression, some wise man|warehouses of the London docks, it has been used 
has intended to teach thoughtless people the value|ona large scale. The stones, forming several of thc 
of small savings. We shall endeavor to show thejold floors, having become broken and decaye: 
value of a somewhat higher article, though a much|have been replaced with slate, two inches 
despised one—we mean a cent. and one wooden floor, which must etherwise lave 

Cents, like minutes, are often thrown away, be-|been relaid, has been cased with slate, one inch 
cause people do not know what to do with them.|thick; and the whole has been found to answer 
Those, who are economists of time, (and all the| very completely. The trucks used in removing | 
great men on record have been so,) take care of the|heaviest weights, are worked with fewer hand 
minutes, for they know that a few minutes, well|The slabs, being sawn, aud cemented cl 
applied, each day, will make hours in ~~ course of |gether as they are laid down, unite sop: 
a week, and days in the course of a year; and, in that the molasses, oil, turpentine, or oF se 
the course of a long life, they will nies e nough of |modity, which is spilt upen the floor, is all saved 
time, if well employed, in which a man, by perse-|and, as slate is non-absorbent, it is so easily clea. 
verance, may have accomplished some work, useful |and dries so soon, that a {Joor, upon whi h sugar 


to his fellow-creatures, and honorable to himself. (a moist condition has been placed, ma) be mac 


Large fortunes, when gained honestly, are rarely ready for the reception of the most de licate 
acquired in any other way, than by small savings at in a few hours. Wageons or carts, con! 
first; and savings can only be made by habits of four or five tons of goods. 
industry and temperance. A saving man, there- two-inch slate, without making the slightest um- 
fore, while he is adding to the general stock of pression. In no one instance has it been found 
wealth, is setting an example of those virtues, on|that a floor made of sawn slate has given way; in 
which the very existence and happiness of society point of durability, thereiore, it may be considered 
depend. There are saving people who are misers, .uperior to every other commodity, upplied to such 


OfCiV to- 


COVE 


‘ 


mass over truch-ways ot 


and have no one good quality for which we can uses. The consequences of this discovery have 
like them. These are not the kind of people of been, that full cmpeeyen nt is found in the quarries, 
whom we are speaking; but, we may remark, that which produce the best deseriptions of slates; and 


a miser, though a disagreeable fellow while alive, is that additional employment has been given to the 
1 


a very useful person when dead. He has been British shipping enereed in the coasting tra: 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 



































Distant View of Niagara Falls. 


Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep.—CorRNWALL. 


r 


This constitutes one of the most_stupendous and 


nrivaificent spectacles presented by nature. It is 
uiversally denominated ‘one of the wonders of 
the world.’ Visited by thousands from every cor- 


rer of the earth, it has been described again and 
in, by and in ible pens. There is 
long. claberate, anin | article upon it in 
>of the annuals of the day, by our countryman, 
another summary, though 


Greenwood, and 


various DuUuImMere 


and te 


more 


wet less geographical and interesting account of it, 
in the Traveller's Guide. The briefest description 
is, with some alterations, the most suitable for the 
raees of the American Magazine, and with it, we 


which is Grand Island, ceded to the state of New- 
York by the Seneca Nation of Indians, in 1815, 
This island is twelve miles long, and t two to 
seven broad. 

The Falls are situated below Grand Island. abort 
twenty miles distant from take Erie, and feurteen 
from Lake Ontario. At ‘hippewa creek, two milcs 
above the Falls, the width of the river is nearly two 
miles, and its current extremely rapid. From thence 
to the Falls it gradually narrows to about one mile 
in width. The descent of the rapids has been esti- 
mated at fifty-eight feet. The course of the river 
above the Falls is north-westwardly, and below it 
turns abruptly to the north-east, and flows about a 
mile and a half, when it assumes a northern direc 


rom 


‘the reader two finished and rare views of the|tion to Lake Ontario. The cataract pours over a 
) cataract’ itself. They were drawn by summit in the form of a crescent, extending some 

he rtist, upon the spot, and under ‘listance up the stream. The sheet of water 
rable circumstances, and may justly be separated by Goat Island, leaving the grand fall en 
( lered canal. if not superior, to any engravings the Canada side, about six hundred yards wide. ard 

he Fall! rto issued from the xylogranhic the high fail on the American side, about thr 

r hundred. The fall on the American side dr 

t Falls are situated en the Niegara River, almost perpendicularly to the distance of o1 
which unites Lake Erie and the upper Jakes with hundred and sixty-four feet. The grand or horse- 
j oke O tf yan! th st. J awyre cn. The river , shoe fll. on thy Cena by “lo. ce seend ty th ver 
tirty-f miles leneth. afd from one-half mile to below in the form of a carve. one hundred fifty. 
five ¢ in it! The hanks the river vary eight feet. proiceting shout fftv fect hase 
in their heieht th from four to one The whole heisht. ineluding the descent of the 

hundred feet. T tely below the Falls the rapids ahove two hundred and sixteen fect. 

preeip snot | ‘ ’ ire: foot rf On the Cennda sil t \ | ‘Ee ible 
froin thence to J t loally diminis! rock, has been a ly considered preferable. The 
to the height { { thirty The Niaeara table reck proieets about fifty feet 1 between it 
rs 4 ) 4 y . pal f — me | yy , — ] os} e . ch 
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extends under the pitch, almost without interrup- 
tion, to the island. The descent from the table 
rock is by means of a spiral stair-way. Visitants 
desirous of passing in the rear of the great sheet of 
water, are supplied by the keeper of the stairs with 
dresses, and a guide. On reaching the bottom, a 
rough path winds along the fooi of the precipice, 
and leads under the excavated bank, which, in one 
place, overhangs about forty feet. The entrance 
uito the tremendous cavern behind the falling sheet 
should never be attempted by persons of weak 
nerves. The humidity of the atmosphere, which, 
at times, almost prevents respiration ; the deafening 
roar of the foaming torrent, and the sombre ap- 
pearance of surrounding objects, is oftentimes cal- 
| to unnerve the stoutest frame. The farthest 
‘listanee that can be approached, is to what is called 
Termination Rock, one hundred and _ fifty-three 
feet frou the commencement of the volume of water 
at ‘Table Rock. 

A larve erack in the table rock, which has in- 
creased annually for some years, renders it very 
certain that a considerable proportion will ere long 


culat 








|is nearly fifty feet in width. 


all into the abyss below. The part thus cracked! 
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The height of this 
rock has been ascertained to be one hundred and 


sixty-three feet; while that of the Falls, measuring 


from the bridge near the terrapin rocks, has proved 
to be one hundred and fifty-eight feet four inches. 
Row boats are continually crossing the river 
about a quarter of a mile below the falls. The 
rapidity of the current, the numerous eddies, and 
the agitated appearance of the water, are calculated 
to impress a stranger with an idea, that a passage 
is hazardous. But few, if any accidents, have ever 
happened. The boatmen are skilful, and the cross- 
ing is generally effected in about fifteen minutes. 
The Falls on the American side, though less 
gigantic, are, nevertheless, beautiful, and would 
alone be considered one of the greatest of natural 
curiosities. <A flight of stairs has been constructed 
from the bank a few rods below the fall to the 
bottom. In consequence of a rocky barrier in front 
of the falling sheet, it can be approached to within 
a few feet; though not without encountering a 
plentiful shower of sproy. About a quarter of a 
mile above the fall, a bridge has been constructed 
from the shore to Bath Island, which is connectcd, 

















View of the Bridge and Rapids, above Niagara Falls. 


—_ 


ans of another bridge, with Goat Island. The 
| crossing these bridges, and particularly 
the first, over the 


 eP Lion! 


tremendous rap! is beneath, 1s 


‘ to alarm the traveller for his safety, and 
hasten hind in his excursion to the island. On Bath 
Paden] have heen erected, contizvueus to what 


i: terme l the race way, which divides Bath fram 


Goat Tslind. The latter, which ts three hundred 
oni thirty yards broad, is principally a wilderness. 
On the southern and western banks an extensive 
view is had of the rapids above and of the erand 
full on the Canada side. But the best view of the 
latter is obtained from a smali brile hohe 


heen erected from the island to the Terravin Pocks 


' } ) 


wchoumne the fatle. three hunes 


From the end of this bridge, which is placed on the 
very verge of the precipice, the frightful abyss 
covered with a foam of snowy whiteness, ts see 


heneath. No one can witness it at first, without 


involuntarily shrinking back ; an‘l it is not untlafter 
repeated visits. that this alarm wholly subsides. 

At the foot of Tris Ts!nrd (adjoin’na Goat sland) 
s what is called the Diddle stair way. ‘Tins 
lords a safe and easy passage to 2 position more 
favorable than any other, for viewing this stupendous 
work of nature. The elevation of the island above 
the margin of the river or besin helow, ts one 
hundred and eighty-five feet. ‘Phe descent of the 
first forty feet is effected by a flieht of ste Ps, come 
reoneing in the interior ef the island, and descend- 
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ing on an inclined plane to the brow of the per-|than was common, at that period, among the Eng- 
pendicular work, through a dug-way walled on both’ lish people. Indeed, the austerity of the moral 
siies; the second flight is by a spiral stair-way of{habits of their immediate descendants, and the 
cighty-eight steps, down a a perpendicular building remarkable freedom of their language from the pro- 
ii the shape of a hexigon, resting on a firm founda-|vincial dialects of England, aflord ‘ample evidence 
tion—the whole handsomely enclosed. From thelof the general character of the ancestors. They 
foot of this building to the river below, (about | were men, 
eighty feet) are three paths, formed of stone steps,) | ‘————-who spake the tongue 
and leading to the water in different directions. _| a cg ela? spake, the faith and morals held 
The amount of water which passes over the re-| pang ya ; , 
spective falls, has been estimated at more than one) Nay, even if, in the pride of a vain philosophy, 
hundred millions of tons an hour. No method can| “© should choose to suspect the praises of this por- 
be devised for ascertaining the depth of the princi-| "0" of our English CRN» being but the delu- 
pal fall; but it is not improbable that it may be six|S!00S of national vanity, and to dwell more upon 
or eight hundred feet, as the depth of the stream|' their faults and follies than on their virtues, still it 
holt = waits Callens titan dete henedend endl fifty to’ is impossible to refuse some share of admiration to 
two hundred and sixty feet. ithe talents and courage of these voluntary-exiles, 
To a stranger who shall examine the rapids above| if we regard them merely as a bold and honest _ 


the Falls, it will seem incredible that Goat Island ‘tion of that party, in church and state; which, to 
should ever have been visited previous to the con- |borrow the coarse, but strong language of Warbur- 
struction of the bridge. Yet as early as 1775,| iton, had out-fought the cavaliers, out- prayed the 
several French officers were conveyed to it b ’| puritans, and out-witted the parliament. The period 
[Indians in canoes, carefully dropping down the| at which they lived, is very remarkable. for having 
river; and it is but a few years since Gen. Porter been fertile in every form of irregular greatness, 
of Black Rock, with some other gentlemen, also|and they partook largely of the character of their 
made a trip to the island in a boat. They found|"™¢s- In every great exertion of genius, in that 
but little difficulty in descending ; but their return|*2°> whether in poetry, in eloquence, in moral and 
was difficult and hazardous. It was effected by| theological spec ulation, or in active life, there hy 
shoving the boat with setting-poles up the most) ®” incongruous and unaccountable mixture of the 
shallow part of the current, for half a mile, before} gigantic and childish—of glorious truth and misera- 
mekine for the shore. ible prejudice. Pope’s criticism on the poetry of 
“ |Milton, may serve for a universal description of the 


Falling into the current, within a mile of the) 
‘talents of that day : 


Falls, is considered fatal. Several accidents of this! 


kind have happened. Many bodies have been| — . a wry i preety? anes 
4 a ° INOW, Serpent-iike, In puns 1e sweeps ie € a. 
found below the Falls—those that have fallen in the —" I ° I g 


of injury ; and those that have fallen near the shore, From Verplanck’s ‘ Addresses and Discourses.’ 
much lacerated and disfigured. It is but a few) The glory of having first set an example of a 
years since an Indian, partially intoxicated, in at-| practic al and extensive system of religious freedom, 

empting to cross the river near Chippewa, was! was reserved for America; and the first legislator 
forced near the rapids ; whe ‘n, finding all efforts to} who fully recognized the rights of conscience, was 
regain the shore unavaj'ing, he lay down in his| Roger Williams, a name less illustrious than it de- 
canoe, and was soon plunged into the tremendous serves to be; for, although his eccentricities of con- 
vortex below. He was never seen afterwards. \duct and opinion may sometimes provoke a smile, 
/he was a man of genius and of virtue, of admirable 
P : ifirmness, courage, and disinterestedness, and of 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. — NO. I. | unbounded benevolence. 

The settlement of New-England forms an epoch} He was a native of Wales, and emigrated to 
in the history of colonization. Never, until that) New-England, in 1630. He was then a young 
time, had such high principles, and such noble'man of austere life and popular manners, full of 
minds, been engaged in the great work of extend-|reading, skilled in controversy, and gifted with a 
ing the bounds of the civilized world. Most of the rapid, copious, and vehement eloquence. ‘The 
founders of new states have been driven abroad by writers of those days represent him as being full 
necessity ; whilst, in others, the spirit of adventure of turbulent and singular opinions, ‘and the whole 
was kindled, sometimes by restless ambition, or po- country,’ saith the quaint Cotton Mather, ‘was 
litical discontent ; sometimes by enlightened views soon like to be set on fire by the rapid motion of a 
of commercial profit, but oftener by wild dreams of windmill in the head of this one man.’ The 
sudden wealth. But, in the fathers of New-Eng- heresy, which appeared most grievous to his breth- 
land, we behold a body of men, who, for the liberty ren, was his zeal for unqualified religious liberty. 
of faith alone, resolutely and deliberately exchanged In the warmth of his charity, he contended for 
the delights of home, and the comforts of civilized ‘ freedom of conscience, even to Papists and Armin- 
life, for toil and danger—for an ungennal climate, ians, with security of civil peace to all,’ a doctrine 
and a rugged soil. They were neither desperate that filled the Massachusetts clergy with horror and 
adventurers, nor ignorant fanatics ; on the contrary, alarm. ‘He violently urged,’ says Cotton Mather, 
there is every evidence that they generally possess- ‘ that the civil magistrate might not punish breaches 
ed a much higher degree of mental cultivation, of the first table of the commandments, which 


centre of the stream, without any external marks| ROGER WILLIAMS 
| 
| 
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utterly took away from the authority all capacity|colonial charter, he published a formel and labored 
to prevent the land which they had purchased, on vindication of his doctrine, under the title of «'[} 
purpose for a recess from such things, from becom- Bloody Tenent; or, a Dialogue between Truth anc 
mg such a sink of abominations, as would have) Peace.’ In this work, written with his usual bold- 
been the reproach and ruin of Christianity, in these| ness and decision, he anticipated most of the argu- 
parts of the world.’ ‘ments, which, fifty years after, attracted so much 
In addition to these ‘most disturbant and offen-!attention, when they were brought forward by 
sive doctrines,’ Mather charges him with preaching) Locke. His own conduct, in power, was in per- 
against the Royal Charter of the colony, ‘on an fect accordance with his speculative opmions: and 
insignificant pretence of wrong therein done unto when, in his old age, the order of his little commu- 
the Indians.” To his fervent zeal for liberty of nity was disturbed by an uruptior of Quaker 
opinion, this singular man united an equal degree preachers, he combated them only in pamphlets 
of tenacity to every article of his own narrow creed. and public disputations, and contented himself wit) 
He objected to the custom of returning thanks after|overwhelming their doctrines with a torrent of 
meat, as, in some manner or other, involving a cor-/ learning, sarcasms, syllogisms, and puns. 
ruption of primitive and pure worship; he refused; It should also be remembered, to the honor of 
to join any of the churches in Bosten, unless they| Roger Williams, that no one of the early colonists, 
would first make a public and solemn declaration) without excepting William Penn himself, equalled 
of their repentance for having formerly communed him in justice and benevolence towards the Indians. 
with the church of England; and when his doc-| He labored incessantly, and with much success, to 
trines of religious liberty were condemned by the| enlighten and conciliate them; and, by this means, 
clergy, he wrote to his own church at Salem, ‘ that|acquired a personal influence among them, which 
if they would not separate, as well from the he had frequently the enviable satisfaction of exert- 
churches of New-England as of Old, he would/ing in behalf of those who had banished him. It is 
separate from them.’ not the least remarkable, or characteristic incident 
All his peculiar opinions, whether true or erro-\of his varied life, that, within one year after his 
neous, were alike offensive to his puritan brethren,'exile, and while he was yet hot with controversy, 
and controversy soon waxed warm. Some logi-|and indignant at his wrongs, his first interference 
cians, more tolerant or politic than the rest, attempt-| with the affairs of his former colony, was to protect 
ed to reconcile the disputants by a whimsical, and/its frontier settlements from an Indian massacre. 
not very intelligible sophism. They approved not,| From that time forward, though he was never per- 
said they, of persecuting men for conscience’ sake, mitted to return to Massachusetts, he was frequently 
but solely of correcting them for sinning against|}employed, by the government of that province, in 
conscience ; and so not persecuting, but punishing| negotiations with the Indians, and on other business 
heretics. Williams was not a man who could bejof the highest importance. Even Cotton Mather, 
imposed upon by words, or intimidated by threats ;|in spite of his steadfast abhorrence of Williams’ 
and he accordingly persevered in inculcating his| heresy, seems to have been touched with the mag- 
doctrines, publicly and vehemently. The clergy,|nanimity and kindness of the man; and, after hav- 
after having endeavored, in vain, to shake him by|ing stigmatized him, as‘ the infamous Korah of 
argument and remonstrance, at last determined to| New-Enyland, he confesses, a little reluctantly, 
call in the aid of the civil authority ; and the Gen-| that, ‘ for the forty years after his exile, he acquitted 
eral Court, after due consideration of the case,jhimself so laudably, that many judicious people 
passed sentence of banishment upon him, or, as they judged him to have had the root of the matter in 
phrased it, ‘ ordered his removal out of the jurisdic-| him, during the long winter of his retirement.’ 
tion of the court.’ Some of the men in power had — 
determined that he should be sent to England:|) Friavor anp Opor. Various substances, after 
but, when they sent to take him, they found that, exciting the sense of touch on the fauces, and that 
with his usual spirit of resolute independence, he of taste upon the tongue, are capable of producing 
had already departed, no one knew whither, ac-a third impression, which is popularly referred to 
companied by a few of his people, who, to use their the palate, but is really felt upon the sentient mem- 
own language, had gone with their beloved pastor brane of the nostrils: the fume of certain kinds of 
‘to seek their providences.’ After some wander- food ascends into the cavities of the nose, and pro- 
ings, he pitched his tent at a place, to which he duces this third and distinct sensation. In admin- 
gave the name of Providence, and there became istering medicine to children, it is well known that 
the founder and legislator of the colony of Rhode- the greater part of what is disagreeable in its flavor, 
Island. There he continued to rule, sometimes as may be avoided by closing the nostrils while th: 
the governor, and always as the guide and father draught is swallowed; and, by repeating this experi- 
of the settlement, for forty-eight years, employing ment upon various articles of food, it is easy to 
himself in acts of kindness to his former enemies, ascertain how much of their flavor depends upon 
affording relief to the distressed, and offering an one sense, and how much is appreciated by the 
asylum to the persecuted. The government of his other. Hence it is, that the senses of taste and 
colony was formed on his favorite principle, that, smell have been often compared, as having a resem- 
in matters of faith and worship, every citizen should blance, the odor of many substances being supposed 
walk according to the light of his own conscience, to resemble their flavor; while the fact is, that the 
without restraint or interference from the civil mag- flavor of such bodies consists in their scent, and 
istrate. During a visit, which Williams made to that the two impressions, which are compared, are 
England, in 1643, for the purpose of procuring a one and the same.—Mayo’s Physiology. 
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DELAWARE 


WATER-GAP. 



































The view representing the Delaware Waici-eip 
is copied from an engraving of Mr. Durand, and 
was designed for the ‘American Landscape,’ a 
beautiful work ; got up in admirable style, bui which 
did not reach its first number; a iact that argues 
but little in favor of our country’s taste and liberality, 
in the encouragement of the fine arts. ‘This plate 
was, however, purchased by Mr. Morris, the enter- 
prizing proprietor of the New-York Mirror, and 
appeared in that work. 

The Delaware Water-Gap is one of the many 
beautiful scenes that charm the eyes of such as 
make acquaintance with that fine river. The point 
selected for the picture, is immediately below that 
at which the waters have made or forced their pas- 
sage through the mountains, about twenty miles 
from Easton. A_ short distance farther up the 
stream, the gap is narrow and precipitous, and the 
river pours itself through between the opposing 
masses of rock, with a swift and impetuous current ; 
but here it spreads out into a wider sheet, and flows 
with a more gentle progress. The height of the 
mountains upon each side is more than five hun- 
dred yards; and the strata of rock visible in the 
opposite faces of the gap, corresponds so exactly as 
to leave great room for the belief, entertained by 
many geologists, that a time has been when the 
chain was unbroken, and that the passage was 
violently and suddenly formed, either by the force 
of the pent-up waters, or by some great convulsion 
of nature. The character of the gap, at its northern 
extremity or entrance, is totally different from that 
of the southern, which is represented in the engrav- 
ing. Here all is soft, quiet and lovely: the slope 
of the hills is gentle and regular; their sides are 
verdant with the most luxuriant vegetation; the 

» 








} 
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od 1 
shignt 


y inclining banks are covered with trees, and 
the broad, tranquil stream wears an aspect of beau- 
tiful and profound repose. At the other end of the 
gap all is reversed: the banks are lofty, ragged and 
steep, w th their surface broken by wild, irregular 
masses of rock; and the river, which, for some dis- 
tance above, is made noisy and turbulent by occa- 
sional small islands and rapids, here bec omes dee P, 
dark, and silent, rushing through the chasm with a 
swift but noiseless current, and a surface as gloomy 
as that of the fabled Acheran. The very heht of 
heaven 1s excluded ; but a few reflected 
rays are able to make entrance, and seem to strug- 


almost 


gle feebly for the supremacy with the dim obscurity 
of the ravine, through which the black waters are 
hurrying. It is a scene upon which no man endow- 
ed with a soul can look, without being oppressed by 
a feeling of awful sublimity. To use the words of 
an accomplished European lady. who ranks the 
Delaware Water-gap next to the Falls ef Niagara, 
‘the man who could utter a word while riding or 
walking through that gorge for the first time, would 
commit a murder, or violate the grave of his own 
father.’ 


Leap Mines. No lead mines in the world are 
supposed to be richer or more abundant than those 
of Missouri, on the borders of the Mississippi. 
The ore is often found within two feet of the sur- 
face of the ground, in detached masses, weighing 
from one to eighteen hundred pounds. The annual 
produce is calculated to be three millions of pounds. 


Macte. A curious mineral, called macle or chi- 
ostilite, spoken of very briefly in Hitchcock’s Sur- 
vey, is found in abundance in Lancaster, Mass. 
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THE STURGEON. 





About a year since, Allen and Ticknor, of this 
city, published a valuable work on the Natural 
History of the Fishes of Massachusetts, written by 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, which in fact embraces a much 
larger field of observation than would at first be 
inferred from the unpretending title. We have 
examined a London review of this work, in which 
the writer is free to acknowledge the indebtedness 
of English naturalists to Dr. Smith, who is the only 
author in this country, who has furnished any scien- 
tific key to the aquatic animals of New England. 
In our researches, we have been particularly struck 
with the author’s account of the Sturgeon, whose 
character remains the same in all countries. It is 
an universal American fish, an inhabitant of the 
ocean, the river, and the lake. But the article itself 
will illustrate its history. 

The Sturgeon is an anadromous, subtle fish, soli- 
tary in its habits, voracious, and when fully grown, 
of prodigious size and power. On this coast, the 
Sturgeon is often seen, leaping from the water, but 
is not often taken. 

It seems to delight, particularly, in lying about 
the estuaries of rivers, into which it frequently pen- 
etrates, hundreds of miles, returning to the ocean 
again, as the supply of food fails, or the formation 
of ice commences, in northern latitudes. Its abiding 
place is not at sea, but always on the border of the 
ocean, where muddy bottoms predominate. 

Without teeth, it snaps at its prey most vigor- 
ously, and rarely fails of overcoming the object of 
its choice, either by artifice, or dint of extraordinary 
strength. Between the end of the snout and mouth 
are four cirri, resembling the tendrils of a vine, or 
earth-worms, which the Sturgeon exhibits to other 
fishes, much to its own advantage. 

Belonging to the cabinet of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, is the bill or spatula of the 
spoon-bill Sturgeon, of the Ohio River, which is 
really a curiosity. Being divested of the skin, it 
presents an osseous blade, three and a half inches 
wide, at the further extremity, and two feet and one 
inch long, including some portion of the head,— 
gently curved at the end, like a spoon handle. 

It is a complete web of bony fibres, running in 
every direction, apparently in the wildest confu- 
sion, yet its strength and elasticity entirely depend 
on this peculiar structure. 

Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, says that this is also 
called the paddle-nosed Sturgeon,— the Polyodon 
Feuille of Lacipede, and the Spatularia of some 
other -vriters. The sturgeon from which this spat- 
ula was taken, was speared at Letart’s Falls, in 
June, 1830, a few miles above Pomeroy’s coal bank, 
Meigs’ county, 260 miles below Pittsburg, and 


|weighed forty pounds. 


At the great falls of Law- 
renceville, the same fish is called the bill-fish. 

Settling itself into the soft ooze, with its head 
towards the current,—the Sturgeon allows the cirri 
to float, just above its nose,— and there it patiently 
waits, till some fish, allured by the sight of the 
buoyant tendrils,—dives to pick them up, when 
the crafty deceiver pounces on its unsuspecting 
prey, with unfailing success. 

In summer only, the Sturgeon is seen in Boston 
harbor, from six to nine feet in length, leaping from 
the water. The force with which it propels itself 
towards an object on the surface, carries it com- 
pletely out. It is said, but with how much truth 
is not easy to determine, that it does not hesitate to 
leap out, in order to fall on other marine animals, 
for the purpose of overcoming them by its weight. 
In this way we are continually hearing of their fall- 
ing into boats, when the weather is calm. 

No account is made of them, as food, owing, 
perhaps, in some measure, to their scarcity, in this 
vicinity; but at New York, and particularly at 
Albany, they were once esteemed. In Europe, the 
Sturgeon is much prized, being variously prepared 
by smoking, pickling, and drying. 

In this country, the Sturgeon fishery appears to 
be wholly neglected, though, formerly, vast quanti. 
ties were taken in Virginia. In the cold regions 
of Russia, the Sturgeon is considered delicious : 
thousands upon thousands of tons are salted in 
barrels for exportation. The Danube, Volga and 
Don, are among the most famous Sturgeon localities 
in the world. 

In the time of the Emperor Severus, the Sturgeon 
was considered so much of a royal dish, that it was 
carried to the table by servants adorned with coro- 
nets, and escorted by musicians. ‘This may have 
been the origin of a ceremony once practised in 
London, on lord-mayor’s day,—the mayor elect 
being obliged to present the king or his proxy with 
a platter of Sturgeon. 

In English law it is still considered as exclu- 
sively belonging to the king,— who also is entitled 
by an ancient, grave, parliamentary concession, to 
all whales which may be cast on the sea-shore of the 
realm,— to be equally divided between his majesty 
and his royal spouse ;— the head, as the most noble 
part, being for the king, and the tail for the queen ; 
out of which she was to be supplied with whale- 
bone for making her stays. This was particularly 
an unfortunate division for her majesty, as the whole 
of the article in question is found in the jaws. 

The Indians of America used their bones, or 
scales, which are exceedingly hard, for rasps and 
graters. The Sturgeon is the largest fish in the 
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Lakes. The sturgeon of Lake Erie has no dorsal 
fin,— otherwise it resembles the sturgeon of the 
rivers and ocean, and has the same habit of leaping 
or vaulting out of water. Caviare, an excellently 
flavored, though, perhaps, rather indigestible food, 
is made of the roes, pressed into hard cakes, about 
one inch thick, by tour square. 

During the long Lent of the Greek church, and 


the weekly fast days, exceeding in the aggregate, 


four months, sturgeon is the principal food of all 
European Russia. It was calculated, in 1794, that 
1,750,500, yielded 4,366,300 pounds of caviare. 
Its value as a wholesome food may be inferred from 


world. Indeed, they seem the necessary result of 
the progress of civilization and knowledge. These 
are, first, popular governments; and, secondly, 
universal education. Popular governments and 
general education, acting and reacting, mutually 
producing and re-producing each other, are the 
mighty agencies, which, in our days, appear to be 
exciting, stimulating, and changing civilized societies. 

On the basis of these two principles, liberty and 
knowledge, our American systems rest. Thus far 
we have not been disappointed in their results. 
Our existing institutions, raised on these founda- 
tions, have conferred on us almost unmixed happi- 





this statement. The estimated value of the stur-;ness. Do we hope to better our condition by 
geons caught in Astrakhan and the Cespian Sea,|change? When we shall have nullified the present 
alone, is 1,760,405 roubles annually ; which sum is|constitution, what are we to receive in its place ? 
realized from England, by the sale of isinglass and) As fathers, do we wish for our children better gov- 
caviare, now getting into common use. ‘ernment, or better laws? As members of society, 
The Persians will not eat sturgeon, but rent the|as lovers of our country, is there any thing we can 
grounds of the Sallian to the Russians, who in the /jdesire for it better than that, as ages and centuries 
spawning time, have taken, with a hook and line,jroll over it, we may possess the same invaluable 
fifteen thousand large sturgeons in one day. These|institutions which it now enjoys ?—/Vebster. 
facts are introduced in this place, with a hope that| ——_——- 
they may resuscitate the long neglected, but profit- PERUVIAN SEPULCHRES. 
able sturgeon fishery at the south. | At the foot of a high mountain, which rises from 
In our collection, is a small fish, evidently very the shore of a small bay called Chacota, to the south 
young, that exhibits a relationship to the sturgeon, of Arica, are a great number of ancient sepulchres. 
and yet is altogether different. From the central | These are covered over, like the adjacent soil, with 
part of the plates which characterize the tribe, are|a species of earth very much impregnated with salt ; 
strong, short knobs; a large head, similarly armed ;}and to this may be doubtless attributed the preser- 
prominent eyes, slender fins, and jaws destitute of |vation of this memento of the unhappy aborigines 
teeth. ‘of the country. In 1790, several of these sepul- 
What is most interesting, between the pectoral|chres were examined by Don Felipe Bauza, a cap- 
fins is an oval surface, rather prominent, by which|tain in the Spanish navy, who found the greater 
it appears that the fish has the power of adhering part of the bodies in an entire condition, but with- 
t» surfaces, like the remora and lump-fish. This ered to a skeleton, covered with a dark brown skin, 
was taken in a lobster-pot, by the keeper of the|and the hair of some quite of a red color. The 
Boston light-house. niches in which they were deposited, were generally 
— cut out of the stone, from four to five feet in length; 
THE UNION OF THE STATES. some being rudely carved, and having at the bottom 
What has the constitution left undone, which|a mat made of rushes. The bodies were placed on 
any government could do for the whole country ?|this mat, the same attitude being generally observed 
In what condition has it placed us? Where do welin all. They were seated cross-legged, with the 
now stand? Are we elevated or degraded by its|hands placed over the breast, and so contracted as 
operation? What is our condition under its influ-|to occupy the least possible space. Others were 
cence, at the very moment, when some talk of ar-|seated with their knees bent up near the mouth, 
resting its power, and breaking its unity? Do we the hands likewise being crossed over the breast ; 
not feel ourselves on an eminence? Do we notjand all placed with their faces towards the west. 
challenge the respect of the whole world? What|The body of a young man was taken out, that had 
hos placed us thus high? What has given us this|been wrapped in cloth, and his features were still 
just pride? What else is it, but the unrestrained/distinct: that of a woman was also examined, 
and free operation of that same Federal constitu-|\ whose hair was in perfect preservation; it was 
ton, which it has been proposed to hamper, and jabout half a yard in length, and divided into two 
manele, and nullify? Who is there among us, that parts. Some of the bodies were wrapped in a sort 
chonlt find himself on any spot of the earth, where of coarse woollen cloth from the head to the feet, 
lhaman beings exist, and where the existence of the mouth being tied up; others were wrapped in 
ether nations is known, that would not be proud to coarse nets, made of ‘ pita;’ and all of them had a 
ty sav, 1 am an American—TI am a countryman of |small bag hung round the neck, which was found, 
Washington ? at the time, to contain nothing but earth and dust, 
ur country, at the present time, stands on whatever it might originally have been. Various 
commanding ground. Older nations, with different litle pots, made of clay, were found round the 
systems of government, may be somewhat slow to bodies, and some larger ones of curious forms. In 
acknowledge all that justly belongs to us. But we addition to these, some fragments, apparently of 
may feel, without vanity, that America is doing her plates, an ear of corn, some pita, and other trifling 
part, in the great work of improving human affairs. articles, were found; also, some small pieces of 
There are, too, principles, strictly and purely Ameri- copper cut in the shape of coins. In Ylo, and other 
can, which are now likely to overrun the civilized parts of this coast, these sepulchres are common. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Since Spurzuein’s visit to America, this science| 
has attracted the attention of the curious and the! 
learned. Dr. Gall is the founder of the system. 
Dr. Spurzheim, though he did not first start the} 
system, became so able an auxiliary and associate 
of Dr. Gall, that these two gentlemen may be re- 
garded as the individuals who have actually found- 
ed a new system of philosophy. 

The science is said not to have been reared at 
once, by lively imaginations, but gradually to have 
attained its present maturity by the careful collec- 
tion of facts and observations. 

It divides the head into various compartments, 
and asserts that the mental and moral powers and 
dispositions may be known by the inspection of 
these compartments. 

The common and more universally received di- 
vision, or map of the head, contains thirty-three 
compartments, which have appropriate names. 
This is called Dr. Spurzheim’s order of the organs. 

In the present number, we give Mr. Wilson’s 
scale, intending hereafter to furnish an outline of 
the new system of Gall and Spurzheim. 

There are twenty moral and twenty intellectual 
powers. Passing by the arrangement of classes, 
which can be taken up again, we furnish a table to 
the wood-cuts of the heads. 

1. Philoprogenitiveness, the love of offspring, is 
situated immediately over the hollow of the neck. 
Its uses are, the preservation of the species, con- 
necting with it parental affection and sympathy. 
{ts abuse, the spoiling of children by excessive 
indulgence. 

2. Amativeness, the root of conjugal affection. 
Its abuse is, immoral desires, the fountain of innu- 
merable evils. It lies rather beneath and on each 
side of the former. 

3. Destructiveness, the taking away of life. Its 
use is the removal of obstacles and the annihilation 
of evil. Its abuses are cruelty, murder, wrath, 
severity of manner and speech. Its organ is be- 
hind the back and upper part of the ear. 

4. Constructiveness, the power of putting to- 
gether. Its use is in the mechanical arts, &c., and 
its abuse is in spending time over useless and un- 
profitable inventions. Its organ is at the temn! 
over the outer part of number. 


5. Concentrativeness, the power of bringing the 





mind to bear upon given subjects. Its use is in 
steadily performing the social and relative duties, 
and in reasoning. Its abuse is over-abstraction of 
the mind ; excessive attachment to particular objects 
or places. Its organ lies over the middle of Philo- 
progenitivens Ss. 

6. Attachment: this is the root of friendship, 
and, combined with Amativeness, produces mar- 
riage. Its organ is on each side of the previous 
one, being closely allied to it. 

7. Combativeness, the inclination to meet dan- 
ger, and to resist attack. Its abuses are 
contention, and willingness to dispute or assault. 
Lies behind the ear, upward from Amativeness. 

8. Ideality: this gives a taste for the beautiful 
and sublime, and is large in poets and ineginative 
writers. Its abuses are,a too creat love ef change, 
extravagant ideas, and a disposition to neglect the 
duties of life, and live in the region of remance. 
It lies on the side of the head, between Faith and 
Constructiveness, with its fore-part resting on Music. 

9. Self-esteem, confidence in our own power and 
worth, enabling us properly to estimate our true 
value. Abuse, love of dominion, pride, arregancy, 
egotism. Situated in the middle of the head. 

10. Approbativeness accompanies Self-esteem, 
and corrects the abuse of it. But, when too large, 
produces an excessive wish for praise, vain-glory, 
notoriety. It lies on each side of Self-esteem. 

11. Cautiousness: this is easily understood. Its 
abuses are jealousy, unfounded apprehensions, and 
with deficient firmness. occasions  irresolution, 
wavering. It lies outward from the former. 

12. Faith: this, properly directed, holds up the 
mind, amid earthly trials, and inspires a devout trust 
in the Deity. Its abuses are, credulity, a dispositir 
to believe any thing, leading to superstition. Lics 
upward from Ideality, and backward from Congruity. 

13. Firmness: this is easily understood. ‘The 
abuses of Firmness are, self-will, obstinacy, stub- 
bornness. Situated on the upper crown, above 
Self-esteem. 

14. Conscientiousness : neither is this difficult of 
being understood. Its abuses are, remorse for 
innocent mistakes, and great grief for trifling errors: 

: : 


a love of 


‘and when abused by education, leads people to 


persecute, under the impression that they are doing 


what is right. Lies on either side of Fir 
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15. Secretiveness: so also is this easily under-| Ahaz, mentioned by Isaiah, must have existed eight 
stood. Its abuses are, cunning, ability to hide our! centuries before the Christian era; and it is a curi- 
designs till they are ripe for execution, &c. Lies! ous example of the little communication which ex- 
downwards from Cautiousness, and above De-|isted in ancient times, between the nations of the 
structiveness. 'world, that this instrument was unknown to the 

16. Imitation ; easily understood. Greeks, until about 640, B. C. One of these Gre- 

17. Veneration: the proper object of this is cian sun-dials is preserved in the British Museum. 
Deity, but it also produces respect for authority, It is conjectured that it served to show the hour in 
&c. Abuses, undue regard for old customs, one of the cross-ways of Athens. The foregoing cut, 
opinions, authority, &c. Lies at the opening of the copied from a late English work, is a representation 
head, between the organs of Hope, which is num- of it: the Greek inscription, placed on the exterior 
bered as of the two western faces, states, that ‘ Phadrus, 

And easily understood. Abuses, absurd or the son of Zoilus, a Peeonian, made this.’ 
extravagant expectations, deceitful promises, &c. A few centuries later, the Egyptians, in order to 
Lies outward from Veneration, and forward from distinguish the hours at night, and in cloudy weath- 
Conscientiousness. er, invented the clepsydra, or water-clock ;  proba- 

19. Acquisitiveness ; both the use and the bly a mere float, with a rod, fixed upen it, like a 
abuse easily understood. When this organ is mast, and placed in a vessel of water with a hole 
largely developed, and accompanied with deficient|at the bottom; as the water ran out, the float de- 
Jenevolence and Conscientiousness, it produces scended, and figures marked on the rod, at proper 
Covetousness and Theft. Lies forward from Se- intervals, showed the number of hours clapsed. 
cretiveness. The sand-glass, made like the modern hour-glass, 

20. Benevolence: the previous twenty num-)was also used in ancient times, as appears from a 
bers, all belong to the feelings, or affective facul-| bas-relief, representing the marriage of Peleus and 


ties. Thetis, in which is the figure of Morpheus, holding 
2!. Comparison. 22. Eventuality. 23. Casu-a glass of this construction. 

ality. 24. Congruity. 25. Individuality. 26. Lo-| The period of the invention of wheel-clocks, is 

eality. 27. Time. 28. Order. 29. Form. 30. mvelvod in uncertainty, some authors stating it to 

Size. 31. Weight. 32. Color. 33. Natural/have been as early as the fourth, and others as late 


Language. 34. Artificial Language. 35. Num-|as the tenth century. The cause of this disagree- 
ber. 36. Tune. 37. Motion. 38. Touch. 39.)ment, is, that the word clock has becn used to de- 


Scent. 40. Aliment. signate the clepsydra and hour-glass ; and probably 
the clocks mentioned by old chroniclers, and set 
CLOCKS. \down by modern authors as proofs of the antiquity 


lof the invention, were some modifications of these 
instruments. Such, probably, was the clock sent 

‘by Paul I. to Pepin le Bref, in 760. 
| The French historians describe a clock sent to 
he epee in 807, by Haroun al Rashid, the 
Caliph of the East, whic h struck the hours by the 
falling of twelve brass balls upon a bell. It had 
jalso twelve horsemen, who came out, one at a time, 
at separate doors, which they opencd and closed 
again. This clock must certainly have been fur- 
nished with some kind of wheel-work ; but the 
|moving power is said to have been the fall of water. 
| In the twelfth century, clocks, moved by weights, 
lappear to have been used in Italy ; and, early in 
|the fourteenth, one was put up in London, by 
| Wallingford, a monk, who died in 1325, which 
was said to show the time with accuracy. In the 
year, 1344, Giacomo Dondi erected, at Padua, his 
SJ ‘celebrated clock; which, besides the hour of the 
day, showed the course of the sun in eliptic, and 
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‘ous of pSssessing a similar work; and skilful me- 
\c hanics were, in consequence, induced to turn their 
The first mode of measuring the lapse of time,|attention to the manufacture. Its author was 
was, undoubtedly, the observation of the sun’s mo-|dignified with the sirname ef Horologius. which ts 
ton. In almost all climates, the morning, noon, still borne by his descendants, the chief of whom, 
en evening, would be readily distinguished. The the Marchese Dondi-Orologio, was lately, and, most 
Babylonians appear to be the first who obtained likely, still is, a resident at Padua. 
rreater accuracy by the invention of the sun-dial,) A story, told of Louis XI. (King of France from 
at what epoc a is not exactly known; but it was 1461 to 1483,) shows that the art had then made 
evidently at a very remot pe riod. The dial of'great advances 4 gentleman. who hed lest a 
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great deal of money at play, stole a clock belonging|teenth century, and who spared no expense or 
to the king, and hid it in his sleeve. In a short trouble in their construction, found that no depend- 
time, the clock, which continued to go, notwith-|ence could be placed upon them for his observations. 
standing its removal, struck the hour, and the theft. The adaptation of the pendulum, by the celebrat- 
was of course discovered. Louis, as capricious in ed Huygens, in 1657, at once brought clock-making 
kindness as in tyranny, not only pardoned the cul- to perfection. The clock, which had _ hitherto 
prit, but made him a present of the clock. All merely served to divide the day into periods of suf- 
these instruments, though much superior to the ficient accuracy for the details of business, or the 
clepsydra, and celebrated at the period of theirhours of eating and sleeping, now became the 
invention for the accuracy of their movements, means of recording the minutest lapses of time, of 
gave, according to our present notions, but coarse showing the smallest irregularities in the apparent 
approximations to the true time. ‘They were re- motion of the sun and planets, and of reducing 
tarded greatly, when a particle of dust got into their astronomy to the exactness of mathematical reason- 
works, and accelerated when cleaned. As to the ing. Increased skill in workmanship, has, of 
minute divisions of time, they were quite useless. course, produced greater accuracy ; but the pendu- 
Tycho Brahe, an astronomer who lived in the six-'lum is still the means of giving it effect. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The object of this institution, is, as we learn}submitted to them; and by such other means as 
from an interesting work, published by Carey and they may judge expedient.’ The association was 
Hart, entitled ‘Philadelphia in 1830, ‘The pro- incorporated on the 36th of March, 1824. The 
motion and encouragement of manufactures, the members of the Institute consist of manufacturers, 
mechanic and useful arts, by popular lectures on mechanics, artizans, and persons friendly to the 
the sciences connected with them; by the forma-|mechanic arts. Quarterly meetings are held on the 
tion of a cabinet of models and minerals, and a third Thursday of January, April, July, and Octo- 
library; by premiums on all subjects worthy of|ber. Each member pays annually three dollars ; 


encovrazcment ; by examining all new inventions but the payment of twenty-five dollars constitutes a 
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member for life. The officers are, a president, two!of which he could grasp Sirius in his hand, as pre- 
vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a correspond- scribe a limit to discovery and invention. 


ing secretary, a treasurer, and twenty-four mana- Young Orator. 
gers, chosen. annually. Annual exhibitions of — 
domestic manufactures are made by the Institute, THE POLISH LADIES. 


which continue for several days, and have never} Who would not feel an affection for Poland, the 
failed to attract crowds of visiters. A monthly Poles—and, above all, the Polish women? Who 
journal has been established under the patron-| would not admire the wit and courage of the men, 
age of the society and lectures are regularly and the grace and beauty of the women? The 
delivered on architecture, practical mechanics, and manners of the Polish ladies are more exquisitely 
other branches. The hall of the Institute is in fascinating than those of all others. To prefer 
Seventh street, between Chestnut and Market another city to Warsaw is impossible. There you 
streets. find the most refined ton of Paris, allied with orien- 
NRE tal manners; the good taste of Europe, and the 
INCREASE OF KNOWLEDGE. magnificence of Asia united ; the poiiteness of the 
What are the great and beneficial discoveries, in}most civilized society, with the plain, unaffected 
their origin? What is the process which has led to|hospitality of barbarous nations. Who would not 
them? They are the work of rational man, operat-|admire a people whose external appearance is uni- 
ing upon the materials existing in nature, and ob-|versally noble or prepossessing ; and whose man- 
serving the laws and properties of the physical/ners, though plain and unassuming, are polite and 
world. ‘The Creator of the universe has furnished | cordial ? 
us the material: it is all around us, above us, and} In the cities, you meet with good breeding, and 
beneath us; in the ground under our feet; the airj/urbanity every where; and in the country, good- 
we breath; the waters of the ocean, and of the|natured roughness prevails. The comprehension 
fountains of the earth; in the various subjects of|of the Poles is quick, their conversation light and 
the kingdoms of nature. We cannot open ourjagreeable, and their education has made them pos- 
eyes, nor stretch out our hands, nor take a step,'sessors of every talent. They have the gift of lan- 
but we see, and handle, and tread upon the things,| guages, are deeply read in general literature, elo- 
from which the most wonderful and useful discover-|quent and accomplished. Their taste in every 
ies and inventions have been deduced. ‘thing is highly cultivated. They are admirers of the 
What is gun-powder, which has changed the/fine arts, passionately fond of state, private theatri- 
character of modern warfare? It is the mechanical| cals, and of their national dancing. Their dress is 
mixture of some of the most common and least|original; some of their customs extraordinary ; 
costly substances. What is the art of printing? Ajtheir style of living magnificent. They are good 
contrivance, less curious, as a piece of mechanism,'and open-hearted, and even gratefully inclined.— 
than a musical box. What is a steam-engine? An| Journal of a Nobleman. 
apparatus for applying the vapor of boiling water. 
What is vaccination? A trifling ail, communicated) Ayyapte TRAIT IN THE NEGRO cHaRacTER. A 
by a scratch of the lancet, and capable of protecting! correspondent, in mentioning the birds of the 
human life against one of the most dreadful mala-|jsland of Grenada. remarks: ‘In the character of 
dies to which it is exposed. the Negro, there is one trait that ought to make us 
And are the properties of matter all discovered ?| blush ;—the particular disgust which he entertains 
Its laws all found out? The uses to which they|towards those who disturb or rob the birds while 
may be applied, all detected? I cannot believe it. breeding. They are, consequently, never pursued 
We cannot doubt, that truths, now unknown, are|with that wanton cruelty, and unnatural pleasure, 
in reserve, to reward the patience, and the labors, which prompts the American boy to rob the mother- 
of future lovers of truth, which will go as far beyond | pird of her eggs or her young; and it would be 
the -brilliant discoveries of the last generation, as' deemed a crime of some magnitude, to plunder their 
these do beyond all that Was known to the ancient nests, ard string the egos to ornament chambers.’ 
world. The pages are infinite in that great vol-)'This amiable trait reminds us of the lines of Shen- 
ume, which was written by the Hand Divine, and stone :-— 


they are to be gradually turned, perused, and ‘For he ne’er would be true, she averred, 
announced, to benefited and grateful generations, Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 


And I leved her the more when [ heard 


by genius and patience; and especially by patience ; - ate ’ 
ra Oe, Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 


by untiring, enthusiastic, self-devoting patience. ,; : 
The progress, which has been made in art and In return for this exemption from molestation, 
science, is indeed vast. We are ready to think a the birds exhibit so much confidence in man, that 
pause must follow: that the goal must be at hand. they often build their nests in the houses and rooms 
sut there is no goal and there can be no pause ; of the Negroes. 
for art and science are in themselves progressive. 
They are moving powers, animated principles; To restore Frostep Poraroes. It is said that 
they are instinct with life; they are themselves the potatoes, which have been frozen, may be effectually 
intellectual life of man. Nothing can arrest them, restored to their original goodness, by allowing them 
which does not plunge the entire order of society to remain in the pits, after a severe frost, till the 
into barbarism. There is no end to truth, no mild weather has set in for some days, and allow- 
bound to its discovery and application; and a man ing them to recover gradually. If once exposed to 
might as well think to build a tower, from the top the atmospheric air, no art can restore them. 
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SALMON FISHING ON THE COAST OF ANTRIM, XORULLO. 
AND SAGACITY OF A DOG, On the fifteenth of September, 1759, a basaltic, 
The mode of fishing on this coast is different volcanic cone reared itself out of the ground in the 
from any that [have seen. The net is projected di-/ Province of Mechoacan, New Spain, 1494 feet 
rectly outward from the shore, with a slight bend, above the surrounding plain, which remains to this 
form a bosom in that direction in which the salmon day. The plain of Xorullo, before this strange 
come. From the remote extremity, a rope is ™ass belched forth from the bowels of the earti, 
brought obliquely to another part of the shore, by W@S extremely beautiful and fertile—its name signi- 
which the net may be swept round at pleasure and fying paradise ; but its entire aspect was suddenly 
drawn to the land: a heap of small stones is then changed to an infernal region, covered with ashes, 
pepared for each person. All things being ready, rocks, breaks and openings, through which a dingy 
as soon as the watchman perceives the fish advanc- smoke is continually rising; and the ground is so 
ing to the net, he gives the word, and immediately hot as to burn the feet, whenever attempts are made 
some of the fishermen seize the oblique rope by t walk on it, which is sometimes the case, as it is 
which the net is swept round to enclose the salmon, exactly in the route of the copper mines. Before 
while the rest keep up an incessant cannonade with this terrible catastrophe, horrible subterraneous 
their ammunition of stones to prevent the retreat |MOlses were heard, and earthquakes felt, which kept 
of the fish till the net has been completely the inhabitants in a state of consternation and 


pulled round them ; after which they all join forces alarm. 

and drag the fish quietly to the rocks. Now that I 

am upon the subject of fishing, | may mentlon an| Tyr Grey Parrot. The Grey Parrot. like 
instance of sagacity which I had an opportunity of | many others of its tribe, often lives to a great age ; 
observing a short time since, in a water-dog of this and we are told of individuals attaining to fifty, sixty, 
country, who had become an excellent fisher. In/or even 100 years. According to Le Valliant, one, 
riding from Portrush to the Giant’s Causeway with which lived in the family of Mr. Meninck Huyser, 
some company, we had occasion to ford the river at Amsterdam, for thirty-two years, had previously 
Bush, near the sea; andas some fishermen were) passed forty-one with that gentleman’s uncle, who 
going to haul their net, we stopped to see their bequeathed it to his nephew ; and there can be 
success. As soon as the dog perceived the men to |ittle doubt that it must have been at least two or 
move, he instantly ran down the river, of his own) three years old at the time of its arrival in Europe. 
accord, and took post in the middle of it, on some) When Le Valliant saw it, the bird was in a state 
shallows, where he could occasionally run or swim, | of complete decrepitude ; and, having lost its sight 
and in this position he placed himself with all the and memory. had lapsed into a sort of lethargic 
eagerness and attention so strongly observable in a|condition, and was fed at intervals with biscuit 
pointer dog who sets his game. We were for some dipped in Madeira. In the days of its vigor, it 
time at a loss to apprehend his object; but the|used to speak with great distinctness, repeat many 
event soon satisfied us, and amply justified the pru-| sentences, fetch its master’s slippers, call the ser- 
dence of the animal; for the fish, when they feel|yants, &c. At the age of sixty, its memory began 
the net, always endeavor to make directly for sea.|to fail; and, instead of acquiring any new phrases, 
Accordingly, one of the salmon, escaping from the]it began very perceptibly to lose those which it had 
net, rushed down the stream with great velocity|Jearned. and to intermix. in a discordant manner. 
toward the ford, where the dog stood ready to|the words of its former language. It moulted regu- 
receive him at an advantage. A very diverting|larly once a year, till the age of sixty-five, when the 
chase now commenced, in which, from the shallow-| ed feathers of thé tail were supplied by yellow ones, 
ness of the water, we could discern the whole track | after which no other change of plumage took place. 
of the fish, with all its rapid turnings and windings. 
After a smart pursuit, the dog found himself left 
considerably behind, in consequence of the water 
deepening, by which he had been reduced to the 
necessity of swimming. But, instead of following 
this desperate game any longer, he readily gave it 
over, and ran with all his speed directly down the 
river, till he was sure of being again to leeward of ; : 
the salmon, where he took post, as before, in his don't mean that the earth really turns round — 
pointer’s attitude. Here the fish a second time you?’ He replied, _ did Rae ag learn er 
met him, and a fresh pursuit ensued ; in which, after several years ago? ‘Yes, sir,” she , replied, I 
farious attempts, the salmon made its way out to learned it, but I never knew it before.’ Now it ts 
sea, notwithstanding all the ingenious and vigorous obvious, that this young lady had been laboring 
exertions of its pursuer. ‘Though the dog did not several years on the subject of geography, and 
succeed at this time, yet I was informed that it was STPing_ in almost total darkness, because some 
no unnatural thing for him to run down his game : kind friend did not show her, at the outset, by 
and the fishermen assured me that he was of very S°™¢ familiar illustration, that the earth really 


Practica Instruction. A gentleman, not 
long since, took up an apple to show a niece, six- 
teen years of age, who had studied geography seve- 
ral years, something about the shape and motion of 
the earth. She looked at him a few minutes, and 
said with much earnestness, ‘Why, uncle, you 


great advantage to them, by turning the salmon turned round.—Annals of Education. 


toward the nets ; in which point of view his efforts 

in some measure corresponded with the cannonade| There is nothing more universally commended 
of stones which I before mentioned.—Hamilton’s than a fine day: the reason is, that people can com- 
Antrim. mend it without envy, 
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The was| 
erected in 1813, on the spot where the theatre 
stood. It was dedicated on the 4th of May, 1814.) 
The Rev. W. H. Wilder delivered the dedication 
sermon. It is an elegant edifice of an octagon 
form. The steeple, on the north-easterl) side, is 
130 feet high. On the north-westerly side of the 
church, and adjoining it, is the monument, the 
foundation of which occupies thirty-six feet square, 
within the walls of which is engraved the following 
imscription : 

In memory of the awful calamity, that, by the 
providence of God, fell on this city, on the night 
of the 26th of December, in the year of Christ, 
IS11; when, by the sudden and dreadful confla- 
gration of the Ricumonpn Tueatre, many citi- 
zens, of different ages, and of both sexes, distin- 
guished for talents and for virtues, respected and| 
beloved, perished in the flames ; and, in one short 
moment, public joy and private happiness were 
changed into universal lamentation; this monu- 
ment is erected. and the adjoining church dedi- 
cated to the worship of Almighty God, that, in all 


Monument Church, et Richmond, 


Suture times, the remembrance of this mournful 


event, on the spot where it happened, and where 
the remains of the sufferers are deposited, in one 
urn, may be united with acts of penitence and 
devotion. 

The perspective view of the Monument Church, 
from which the engraving presented in this number 
of the American Magazine is taken, was drawn by 
William Strickland, F. 8S. A. Isaac Sturtevant, of 
Boston, was the master builder. 

An account of the burning of the Richmond The- 
atre, will not, we trust, be considered out of place. 
It is compiled from the Rev. Timothy Alden’s 
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collection of American epitaphs and inscriptions, 
a rare and valuable work. 

On Thursday night, the 26th of December, 1811, 
it appears that the Theatre on Shockoe hill. in Rich- 
mond, was attended by an unusual number of peo- 
ple. ‘The pantomime, entitled Agnes and Ray- 
mond, cr the Bleeding Nun, was to have closed 
the amusements of the evening. This had heen 
translated for the occasion by Mr. Giradin; and 
many, who had seldom repaired to this place of 
now attended in order to 
performance, principally through civility to their 
fellow-citizen. In the first act of this afterpiece 
one of the scenes exhibited the cottage of a robber, 
which was illuminated by a chandelier. When the 
curtain fell on the close of the first act, and before 
it rose for the 


recreation witness its 


second, this chandelier was raised 
aloft among the oil-painted scenery. By a fatal 
inattention, the lamp was not extinguished! The 
fire instantly caught, spread with rapidity, and, in 
less than five minutes, the whole roof, as well as 
the suspended combustible materials, was in a 
blaze. ‘It burst through the bull’s eye in front ; 
it sought the windows where the rarefied vapor 
sought its passage, fed by the vast column of air 
in the hollows of the theatre, fed by the inflamma- 
ble pannels and pillars of the boxes, by the dorne 
of the pit, by the canvass ceiling of the lower boxes, 
until its suffocated victims in the front were wrap- 
ped in its devouring flame, or pressed to death 
under the smoking ruins of the building.’ 

The imagination may better paint, than the pen 


lof the writer describe, the unutterable anguish of 


the gay assembly. In one moment, hilarity and joy 
were exchanged for the most agonizing sorrow and 
distress, and a multitude of precious and immortal 
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souls, at a time they little expected, was plunged; MANUAL ALPHABET. 
into the world of spirits. . Shrieks, groans, agony,! In laying before our readers a representation of 
and death, in its most terrific form, closed the tragic the manual alphabet, respectively in use in England 
scene ! and on the continent—which we think may be of 
The following is a list of the unhappy victims to) practical use to some, and not without interest to 
this dreadful calamity, taken from the gazettes|many in this country—it seems desirable to explain 
published at the time, and corrected by the writer/what they are, to state the purposes to which they 
of this article in May, 1814, from verbal information are applicable, and to give an account of their ori- 
received of sundry people at Richmond. |gin, so far as it can be ascertained. For the means 
From Jefferson ward, his excellency, George W.\of doing this, we are considerably indebted to the 
Smith, governor of Virginia, Miss Sophia Trouin,'memoir of the Abbe de )’Epee, in the ‘ Biographical 
Miss Cecilia Trouin, sisters, Joseph Jacobs and his|\Contemporains,’ and to an article on the subject in 


daughter, Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, Cyprian Marks, 
Mrs. Marks, the wife of Mordecai Marks, Miss 
Charlotte Raphael, daughter of Solomon Raphael, 
Miss Adaline Bausman, Miss Ann Craig, Mr. Nut- 
tal, a carpenter, Pleasant, a mulatto woman, and 
Nancy Patterson, a woman of color. 

From Madison ward, Abraham B. Venable, Esq., 
president of the Virginia Bank, William Southgate, 
son of Wright Southgate, Benjamin Botts, Esq., an 
eminent attorney, and his wife, Miss Arianna Hun- 
ter, Miss Mary Whitlock, Miss Juliana Harvie, 
Mrs. Sarah Heron, Mrs. Girardin and her child, 
Mrs. Robert Greenhow, Mrs. Moss, child of Baruch 
Judah, Mrs. Lesslie, Edward Wanton, a youth, 
George Dixon, a youth, William Brown, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Pattison, John Welch, a stranger, lately from 
England, nephew of Sir A. Pigott, Miss Margaret 
Copland, Miss Margaret Anderson, Miss Sarah 
Gatewood, Miss Mary Clay, whose father was then 
a member of congress, Miss Lucy Gawthmey, Miss 
Louisa Mayo, an orphan, Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Gibbons, Miss Ann Green, Mary Davis, Thomas 
Frazier, a youth, Jane Wade, a young woman, Mrs. 
William Cook and her daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Mrs. Convert and her child, Martha 
Griffin, Fanny Goff, a woman of color, Betsey 
Johnson, a free womam of color, and Philadelphia, 
a man of color. 

From Monroe ward, Mrs. Taylor Braxton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Page, Mrs. Jerrod, James Waldon, Miss 
Elliot, of New Kent, Mrs. Joseph Gallego, Miss 
Sarah Conyers, James Gibbon, Esq., Lieutenant in 
the navy of the United States, Mrs. Thomas Wil- 
son, Miss Maria Nelson, Miss Mary Page, Mrs. La- 
forest, and Mr. Almerine Marshall, of Wythe county. 

To the foregoing, these are also to be added: 
Miss Elvira Coutts, Mrs. Pickit, Miss Littlepage, 
Jean Baptiste Rozier, Thomas Lecroix, and Robert 
Ferrill, a mulatto boy. 

Many, who escaped with their lives, were much 
scorched in the flames, some were killed and 


‘a recent number of the ‘ Magasin Pittoresque.’ 

The pretensions of the manual alphabets have 
been much misunderstood and frequently overstated. 
If we had not met with grave and eloquent essays, 
which give to dactylology, (a name derived from the 
Greek, meaning finger-taking,) the power of con- 
ducting the dumb to the gradual attainment of 
speech, we should think it scarcely Yequisite to 
state that it is merely a substitute for, or rather, a 
mode of writing ; with no other advantage over the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, that we are aware of, 
than this—that the apparatus is always at hand, 
always ready for use. By the means of the manual 
alphabet all the words and phrases of conversation 
can be expressed. To learn it, requires less than 
half an hour, and the practice of a few days makes 
the use of it easy and expeditious. With the en- 
gravings before him, which will be found on the 
next page, no person can find difficulty. 

In the one-hand alphabet, the letters J and Z are 
figured in the air; J with the little finger, and Z 
with the index. In the other, the letter H is form- 
ed by dashing the palm of the right hand across 
that of the left. The other characters do not ap- 
pear to need explanation. It is very unnecessary to 
mark the points otherwise than by a proper pause 
in the manual action. But it is requisite that the 
words should be separated, either by a very slight 
pause, by a horizontal motion of the hand from left 
to right, or by a sort of fillip with the finger and 
thumb of the right hand. 

On comparing the two alphabets, we find that 
the object of both is to represent, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the usual forms of the letters—the double- 
handed alphabet imitating the capitals, the other 
the small letters. The single exhibits an anxiety 
not to require the help of the left hand ; and the 
other is unwilling to dispense with its assistance. 
The single tortures the fingers in order to screw 
them into some fancied resemblance to the written 
character ; and we see that, after a lame attempt to 





others were greatly injured by throwing themselves) form X with one hand, it admits another, formed 
from the windows, or a“ being trampled under foot) with two, as a variety. The other often chooses to 
in the attempt to escape with the crowd. Mrs.;do with two hands what one would do better; so 
John Bosher, and Edward James Harvie, Esq., ex-|to match with the X in the single alphabet, there is 
pired, soon after the dreadful catastrophe. Some/Q in this. A very good letter is formed with one 
are cripples, a considerable number has dropped into|hand, but a variety is introduced as if to show that 
the grave, and others languished under the weight of |it could be done with two. C and J remain the 
disease, in consequence of injury sustained at the/only letters which two hands could not be made to 
time of the melancholy conflagration. lrepresent; and the former is the same in both 


‘alphabets. The highly anomalous and awkward 





Marste. Stockbridge, Lanesboro’, New Ash-|variety of Z, seems to have been devised for no 
ford, Sheffield, New Marlborough, Adams, and other reason than to obtain a resemblance to the 
‘written form. We are disposed to consider that, 


taking either one or both hands throughout, forms 


Egremont, in this state, contain immense quarries 
of this beautiful stone. 
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much more convenient and easy might be devised |for the characters being formed by one hand upon 
if the object of resemblance were altogether relin-\the other, it is only necessary with the right hand 
quished. But taking them as they stand, the char-|to form the letters upon the left of the person 
acters made with two hands are much more distinct, addressed. Mr. Watson, Principal of the Kent 
and more easy to form and decypher than the other.|Road Asylum, England, says, that the pupils in that 





There is also this advantage in the two-handed |institution, who have sufficient knowledge of lan- 


alphabet, that it presents the only conceivable|guage to use the manual alphabet at all, can, in this 
mode of communicating with the deaf in the dark ;manner, converse with great facility by night. 


THE ONE-HAND ALPHABET. 
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THE TWO-HANDED ALPHABET. 
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Although the two-handed alphabet is much the 
best known in England, our information concern- 
ing the other is far more distinct. The latter cer- 
tainly came from Spain, where also the art of 
instructing the deaf and dumb seems to have 
originated. The subjects are, indeed, so much 
connected, that it would be useless to attempt to 


keep the consideration of them separate. It is a 
vulgar mistake to assign a French origin to those 
useful arts. The Abbe de l’Epee could well afford 
to spare the honor of the original discovery, if the 
assertion of an eloquent writer be true, that ‘ He is 
not the first discoverer of any art who first says the 





thing ; but he who says it so long, and so loud, and 
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so clearly that he compels mankind to hear him.’ 


Of the manual alphabets the Abbe certainly was 


not the inventor; and the impression that he was 
such may pe rhaps have arisen from the circum- 
stance that his tomb-stone, in the cemetery of Pere 


la Chaise, at Paris, 

If it were not also ascertained that the art of 
instructing the deaf and dumb originated in Spain, 
our knowledge that manual alphabets were ‘first 
known in that country might have led to the sup- 
position that they were originally designed for the 
purposes of But our better 
ws us to assign to the invention a 
useful object ; as it is known that 


secret communication. 
information al! 
benevolent and 


this mode of communication entered into the sys- 
tem by which the dumb were taught to speak. 
Father Ponce, a Benedictine monk of the mon- 


astery of Ona in Spain, who died in 1584, appears 


to have beeh the first who exercised the art of in- 
structing this unfortunate class of beings: but we 
are unacquainted with his method. Don Juan 


Paolo Bonnet published, in 1620, a book in which 
he developed the principles by which he had been 
guided in the education of the constable of Castille, 
who had deaf at four years of age, but 
who, under Bonnet’s instruction, learned to speak 
his native language with much distinctness. Bon- 
net was emulated—it is not clear we should say 
imitated—by Digby, Wallis, and Burnett, in Eng- 
land; Ramirez of Cortono; Petro de Castro of 
Mantua ; Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician prac- 
tising in Holland; Van Helmont, and many others. 

[t appears strange that, notwithstanding this, the 
possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb seems 
to have so little ; suspected in France, that 
Don Antopio Pareires, who settled in Paris about 
the year 1735, was enc veo wh by the general igno- 
rance to claim the honor of the discove ry for himself. 
He made a great mystery of the means he employ- 
ed; but his claim was allowed by the 
Sciences. years after, another professor of 
the art, one Ernaud, set up a rival claim, published 
a book, and solicited and obtained from the Acade- 
my the same honor which had been 
Pareires. It seems that under all the systems of 
instruction previous to that of De Epee the pupils 
were considered to have attained perfection when 
they had been brought to pronounce, with more or 
less facility, and often with much pain and difficul- 
ty, a certain number of phrases; and in 
this result, the finger-alphabet was much employed 
by the teachers of the 

The one-hande: 
ly distinguished as the manual alphabet of the 
Spaniards. It is said to have been introduced into 
France by Pareires; and the Abbe de IlEpee is 
stated to have borrowed it from him, having 
before known the two-handed alphabet. But 
another account, which, as the most authentic, we 
shall give, declares that the Abbe obtained a wes 9 
edge of the alphabet from a Spanish book. 

On one of the days which the Abbe was in the 
habit of employing in the instruction of his pupils, a 
stranger came and offered to his acceptance a 
Spanish book, with the assurance that a knowledee 
of its contents would be of much service to him in 
his laudable undertaking. Beine icnorant of the 


become 


been 


‘ 
some 


obtaining 


Spanish school. 


bears the figure of an open hand. |‘ 


Academy of : 


cranted to). 


| alphabet seems to be particular- ' 


ouly : 


Spanish language, the Abbe at first declined the 
offered present ; but, having opened it at hazard, he 
perceived the raanual alphabet of the Spaniards ; 
and then, turning to the title page, he read the 
el a pare ensemar a hablar los mudos. 
[had no difficulty,’ says the Abbe, ‘in divining 
that this signified the art of teaching the dumb to 
speak; and from that moment I determined to 
learn the lang that | might be of service to 
my pupils.’ . 

‘rom the schools of the Abbe the use of this 
alphabet extended to nearly all the institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb on the Conti- 


uae, 


nent, and in the United States. ‘Che use of it ts 
very limited in England. 
Among themselves, the instructed deaf and 


dumb use almost exclusively the language of signs, 
have recourse to the inanual alphabet only foi 

the expression of proper names, or of such techni- 
cal words as have not yet been characterized by a 
specific But in communicating with those 
who are unacquainted with their system of signs, 
they habitually use the alphabet. In conversing 
thus with them it is not always necessary to form 
entire phrases. The princiy to fix 
the attention; a natural completes the 
thought. Yet it must be admitted, that, in the en- 
deavor to catch ideas which are only partially ex- 
pressed, they are often exposed to very curious and 
sometimes to very 
As all the d 
usual in 


anal 
ana 


sign. 


val words sutiice 


vesture 


provoking mistakes. 
af and dumb who have received the 


. “af : 
ruction are acquainted with the use of the 





manual alphabet, it seems almost incumbent on 
those who have any intercourse with such, or 
others who cannot bem fit by vocal communicatio 1 
“ . , . 1 
to acquure tus U il and 41 Th pie ars. 
r . ae a eee 
Winuram Penn. <A man is now living in Buck’s 


unty, Pennsylvania, by the name of Preston, 


whose grandmother died in the year 1774, and had 
seen William Penn, when he first landed at or near 
where Philadelphia now stands. He stated that 
his grandmother informed him that when the shrp 


in which Governor Penn sailed, came up to the 


Neshameny, he was met by the India and that 
he masts. struck the trees am dle’s hill, the 
present navy yard. S$ seid pe the white pe 

ple had prepared the best entertainment they could 


or the gov 


rnor and family; the Indtans, had done 
he same. Wm. Penn walked with the Indians, 
sat down with them on the ground, and ate with 
hem roasted acorns and hominy: that please:| 
hem so, that they began to show how they could 


hop and jump: that Wm. Penn stepped up, and 


beat them all. Such wise 


secured their friendship and aff 


complaisane 
ction i 
ing his life. 


A great many people 1 think, when they are 


eading: they y jus tron r the words, and thus go 
over a volume without any eet sion being left on 
the mind. Yet, : ye of these people would laugh 
at the in who borrowed a dic tionary, believing it 


iad after patiently reading it, said, 
angest author I ever met with: he 


» bea novel. 
‘this is the str 


never writes three lines 


on the : i 2 su 
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THE INDIAN TAPIR. 
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The Tapir was first known as an American ani-|dusky bay hue; but that of Malacca is strangely 
mal; and Buffon, in laying it down as a general|party-colored. It is quite black on the proboscis, 
rule, that the animals of South America do not|!icad, neck, and as far as the extremity of the fore- 
exiet in the ‘Old World, pointed particularly to|quarters; then its body becomes suddenly of a light 

| . creature eminently peculiar to this|grev, approaching to white, and so continues to 
continent. The contrary, has, of late years, been|:bout half-way across the hind-quarters, when the 
preved; for, not only have two fossil varieties been | black hue, without any softening off, or mingling of 
iitterred in France, Germany, and Italy, but the! tints, again prevails. The legs are quite black. 

i! has actually been found existing in the pe-|The animal, in fact, looks precisely as if it were all 
ninsula of Molacca, and in Sumatra. This variety|black, but covered and girded round the body with 


{cc dapir, as a crei 


represented in our wood-cut, and may be thus|a white stable-cloth, which leaves uncovered the 

ribod: the Malay Tapir resembles, in form,|head, neck, shoulders, legs, and part of the hind- 

the American, and has a similar flexible proboscis,| quarters, and tail; so sharply, and, to appearance, 
“ck 


which is six or eight inches in length. Its general|so artificially does the white band cut the black. 
pearance is heavy and massive, somewhat resem-| But, although the hues they assume are not the 


bing the hog. The eyes are small. The ears are|same, change of color, with increase of age, is com- 
renndish, and bordered with white. The skin is/mon to both the animals of the Old and New World, 
thick and firm, thinly covered with short hair. The|The American Tapir, when young, is striped and 
legs are short and stout. "Fhe fore-feet are furnished spotted like a deer; the East Indian, at the same 
with four toes; the hind-feet with three. In the} peried of life, is beautifully spotted with brown and 
upper yan there are seven molar teeth on each side,| white. 

one small canine ‘nserted exactly on the suture of All travellers, who have described the Tapir, 
the incisor bone, and in front six incisors, the two}whether as it exists in South America, or in Malac- 


outer of which are elongated into tusks. In the!ca and Sumatra, agree in representing it as the 


under jaw there are but six molars; the canines most docile of creatures. Its perceptions are quick, 
are large; and the number of incisors, the outer of |and its affections very strong. According to some 
which are the sinallest, is the same as in the upper|well-authenticated anecdotes, it is possessed of all 


jaw. the attachment and fidelity to its master, which 
Naturalists have been unable to detect any essen-|render the dog so interesting an animal. 


tial difference between the Indian and American}! The following account of a very young Tapir, 

4 ee , “7 . - c_: ' . ah Ss : 
pir; but thes ked difference in color: which Major Farquhar had alive in his possession, 

and the apne whieh the former presents. is forms part of a communication. made by him to 


i \merican ‘Tapir is of ajthe Asiatic Society:— It appear’, that until the 


yo. i 
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age of four months, this species is black, and beau-|drawing of the American Tapir, they seemed at 
tifully marked with spots and stripes, of a fawn/once to recognise it. The result of later investiga- 
color above, and white below. After that period it|tions was quite conclusive on this point; and, in 
begins to change color: the spots disappear; and,|1818, there was in the menagerie, at Calcutta, a 

at the age of six months, it becomes of the usual living Tapir, sent from Bencoolen ; and Major Far- 
color of the adult.’ Major Farquhar says, that he|quhar had, about the same time, sent to the Asiatic 
found this animal of a very mild and gentle disposi-|Society a stuffed specimen and a head, with a pa- 
tion; that it became as tame and familiar as a dog ;| per, descriptive of the animal, and giving an account 
fed indiscriminately on all kinds of vegetables, andjof the discovery. From these, an account of the 
was very fond of attending at table to receive bread, animal, with a drawing, was prepared by M. Diard, 


cakes, or the like. 

‘The living specimen,’ Sir S. Raffles adds, ‘ sent 
from Bencoolen to Bengal, was young, and became 
very tractable. It was allowed to roam, occasion- 
ally, in the park at Barrackpore ; and the man who 
had charge of it, informed me, that it frequenily| 
entered the ponds, and appeared to walk along the| 
bottom under water, and not to make any attempt 
to swim. The flesh is eaten by the natives of Su- 
matra.’ 

A Sumatran Tapir, procured about the same time 
with the preceding, and presented to the Asiatic 
Society, by Mr. Siddons, the resident at Bencoolen, | 
was also a most gentle animal, but of very lazy 
habits. He delighte d in being rubbed and scratch-| 
ed, and this favor he solicited from the people about 
him, by throwing himself down on his side, and 
making sundry movements. It is distinctly stated 
of this animal, that another of his great delights was 
to bathe, and also, that he remained a considerable 
tume under water. ‘The amphibious nature of the 
Indian as well as the American Tapir seems, there- 
fore, to be well established ; though it was not ob- 
served by Major Farquhar, in his specimen, perhaps 
owing to its ill health—for it very soon after died. 

The following are the exact dimensions of two| 


and sent to his friends, in Paris, where, i in March, 
1819, M. Fred. Cuvier published it in his great 
work on the ‘ Mammalia of the Menageries in Paris.’ 
In the museum of the East India Company there is 
an excellently preserved specimen of the Malayan 
‘Tapir, received in England, in 1820, from Sir 
Stamford Raffles. Our wood-cut is copied from an 
original drawing of this specimen. 

As this animal has not been long discovered, we 
possess but little knowledge of its habits in the wild 
state. As, however, it is but fair to presume that 


‘its disposition, and mode of life, is similar to that 


of South America, it may be well to supply the de 
ficiency by a short account of the species belonging 
to the New World. 

The American Tapir has its habitant in South 
America, and is most abundant in Guiana, Brazil, 
and Paraguay. It is the largest native animal of 
the South American continent ; and, as well as the 
variety we have already described, looks like a mix- 
ture or compound of various animals. To the eye, 
it appears as a link between the pig and the ele- 
phant ; its general form resembling the hog, and its 
upper lip being prolonged into a small moveable 
proboscis, shorter indeed in proportion, and applied 
to a different use, but still resembling the trunk of 








Malay Tapirs: one a male, described by Major|the elephant. In its habit, moreover, of taking 
Farquhar; the other, a female, killed at Bencoo-|readily to water and remaining under it, and walk- 
ten: ing about at the bottom of rivers and lakes, it ap- 
Male. Female. |proaches the hippopotamus. That very remarkable 
feet.inch. feet. inch. feature, the proboscis, is a prolongation of the 


Extreme length from the nose to the 
tail, measured along the back, 6 104 8 1 (snout, and can be retracted or extended at pleas- 





Circumference of the body, . . . .6 © 6 3 Jure. It is much employed in breaking off the small 
Height of the shoulder, . . . . 3 2 3 5  |twigs on which the animal usually feeds. It shuns 


“ « hameh ..---3 4 3 9 ithe habitations of men, and leads a solitary life in 


The first intelligence of the existence of the Tapir the interior of the forests, in moist situations ; but 
in Sumatra, was given to the government of Fort|selects, for its abode, a spot somewhat dry and ele- 
Marlborough, at Bencoolen, in 1772, by Mr. Whal-|vated. By travelling always in the same rounds, 
fedt, who was employed in making a survey of the|it forms beaten paths which are very conspicuons. 
coast. He considered it to be the hippopotamus, It sleeps by day, and comes out in search of food 
and described it by that name; but the drawing,'in the night, or early in the morning; and some- 
which accompanied the report, identifies it with the times rainy weather will attract it forth by day from 
Tapir. After this, the animal was not noticed for its retreat. It usually resorts to the water-side, or 
a considerable time. But, in 1805, when Sir Stam- the marshes; and frequently takes to the water, in 
ford Raffles arrived at Penang, he was informed, which it swims with facility. It is rather uncouth 
that, a short time before, in the government of Sir and heavy in its motions on land. Its ordinary 
George Leith, the natives had caught an animal, pace is a sort of trot; but it sometimes gallops, 
which was, in every respect, the model of an cle-' though awkwardly, with the head low. In its wild 
phant, only of a diminutive size. Unfortunately, it state, it feeds on fruits, and the young branches of 
was brought from Queda to Penang, during the trees; but, when domesticated, eats almost any 
governor's absence ; and, dying before his return, kind of food. Though possessed of great strength, 
the servants threw its body into the sea. Ona the Tapir employs it only in self-defence, which it 
subsequent visit, made by Sir Stamford Raffles to does vigorously against dogs, but is said to offer no 
Malacca, he made particular inquiries as to the new resistance to man; and its disposition, whether in 
animal, and, from the answers he received, he felt the wild or domestic state, is mild and timid. Lt. 
little doubt that it was not a miniature elephant, Maw was informed, by the native Indians, that 


but a Tapir. Indeed, on showing the natives a when the onea, a tiger of the country, attacks a 
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Tapir, he generally springs on its back. On this, 
the Tapir rushes into the thick woods, and endeav- 
ors to kill his assailant by dashing him against some 
large tree. The Tapir produces but one young at 
a birth, of which it is very careful, leading it at an 
early age to the sea, and instructing it to swim. 
The flesh is dry and disagreeably tasted; the skin 
is tough, and might be applied to useful purposes. 

A fine specimen of the Indian Tapir may be 
seen at the menagerie of Messrs. Macomber, Welch 
& Co., in Union street, Boston. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


On the seventh of October, they had come 750 
leagues, the distance at which Columbus had com- 
puted to find the island of Cipango. There were 
great flights of small teld-birds to the south-west, 
which seemed to indicate some neighboring land in 
that direction, where they were sure of food and a 
resting place. Yielding to the solicitations of Mar- 
tiel Alonzo Pinzon, and his brothers, Columbus, on 
the evening of the seventh, altered his course, there- 
fore, to the west-south-west. As he advanced, the 
signs of land increased; the birds came singing 
about the ships; and herbage floated by, as fresh 
and green as if recently from shore. When, how- 
ever, on the evening of the third day of this new 
course, the seamen beheld the sun go down upon a 
shoreless horizon, they again broke forth into loud 
clamors, and insisted upon abandoning the voyage. 
Columbus endeavored to pacify them by gentle 
words and liberal promises; but, finding these only 
increased their violence, he assumed a different 
tone, and told them it was useless to murmur; the 
expedition had been sent by the sovereigns to seek 
the Indies, and, happen what might, he was deter- 
mined to persevere, until, by the blessing of God, 
he should accomplish the enterprise. 

He was now at open defiance with his crew, and 
his situation would have been desperate ; but, for- 
tunately, the manifestations of land on the follow- 
ing day, were such as no longer to admit of doubt. 
A green fish, such as keeps about rocks, swam by 
the ships; and a branch of thorn, with berries on 
it, floated by: they picked up, also, a small board ; 
and, above all, a staff, artificially carved. All gloom 
and murmuring were now at an end ; and, through- 
out the day, each one was on the watch for the 
long-sought land. 


the ships: not an eye was closed on that night. 
As the evening darkened, Columbus took his station 
on the top of the castle or cabin, on the high poop 
of his vessel. However he might carry a cheerful 
and confident countenance during the day, it was 
to him a time of the most painful anxiety; and 
now, when he was wrapped from observation by the 
shades of night, he maintained an intense and un- 
remitting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky 
horizon, in search of the most vague indications of 
land. Suddenly, about ten o’clock, he thought he 
beheld a light glimmering at a distance. Fearing 
that his eager hopes might deceive him, he called 
to Pedro Guitierrez, gentleman of the king’s bed- 
chamber, and demanded whether he saw a light in 
that direction: the latter replied in the affirmative. 
Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might not be 
some delusion of the fancy, called Rodrigo Sanchez, 
of Segovia, and made the same inquiry. By the 
time the latter had ascended the round-house, the 
light had disappeared. ‘They saw it once or twice 
afterwards, in sudden and passing gleams, as if it 
were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves; or in the hands of some 
person on shore, borne up and down as he walked 
from house to house. So transient and uncertain 
were these gleams, that few attached importance to 
them. Columbus, however, considered them as 
certain signs of land; and, moreover, that the land 
was inhabited. 

They continued on their course until two in the 
morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave the joy- 
ful signal of land. It was first discovered by a 
mariner, named Rodriguez Bermejo, resident of 
Triana, a suburb of Seville, but native of Alcala de 
la Guadaira; but the reward was afterwards adjudg- 
ed to the Admiral, for having previously perceived 
the light. The land was now clearly seen about 
two leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, 
and waited impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus, in this 
little space of time, must have been tumultuous and 
intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty and 
danger, he had accomplished his object. ‘The great 
mystery of the ocean was revealed; his theory, 
which had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly 
established; he had secured to himself a glory 
which must be as durable as the world itself. 





In the evening, when, according to custom, the! 
mariners had sung the salve regina, or vesper hymn) 
to the virgin, Columbus made an impressive address} 
to his crew, pointing out the goodness of God, in 
thus conducting them, by soft and favoring breezes, | 
across a tranquil ocean to the promised land. He, 
professed a strong confidence of making land that. 
very night; and ordered that a vigilant look-out 
should be kept from the forecastle, promising to 
whomsoever should make the discovery, a doublet, 
of velvet, in addition to the pension to be given by; 
the sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea 
than usual. At sunset, they stood again to the 
west, and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, 
the Pinta, keeping the lead, from her superior sail- 
ing The greatest animation prevailed throughout 


Routine or Epvucation. It is related by Miss 
Edgeworth, that a gentleman, while attending an 
examination of a school, where every question was 
answered with the greatest promptness, put some 
questions to the pupils which were not exactly the 
same as found in the book. After numerous ready 
answers to their teacher on the subject of geogra- 
phy, he asked one of the pupils where Turkey was. 
She answered, rather hesitatingly, ‘in the yard, 
with the poultry.’ 


Know.ence anp Ienorance. The man of 
knowledge-lives eternally after his death, while his 
members are reduced to dust. But the ignorant 
man is dead, even while he walks upon the earth : 
he is numbered with living men, an! yet existeth 
not. 








AMERICAN 
VELOCITY AND MAGNITUDE OF WAVES. 


. . . . 
The velocity of waves has relation to their mag- 


nitude, Some large waves proceed at he rate of 
* from thirty to- forty miles an -hour. “dt is a vulgar 


belief, that the water itself advances With the speed 
of the wave ; but, in fact, the forin only advances, 
while the ‘substance, except a little spray above, 
remains rising and falling in the same place, accord- 
ing to the laws of the pendulum. A wave of water, 
in this respect, is exactly imitated by the wave run- 
ning along a stretched rope, when one end of it is 
shaken; or by the mimic waves of our theatres, 
which are generally the undulations of long pieces 
of carpet, moved by attendants. But when a wave 
reaches a shallow bank or beach, the water becomes 
really progressive ; 
directly downwards, it falfs over and ferwards, seek- 
ing its level. So awful is the spectacle of a storm 
at sea, that it is generally viewed through a medium) 
which biasses the judgment; and, lofty as waves 
really are, imagination makes them loftier still. No 
wave rises more than ten feet above the ordinary 
level, which, with the ten feet that its surface after- 
wards descends, below this, gives twenty feet for 


the whole height, from the bottom of any water- 
valley to the summit. This proposition is easily 


proved, by trying the height upon a ship’s mast, at 
which the horizon is always in sight over the tops 
of the waves; allowance being made for accidental 
inclipations of the vessel, and for her sinking in the 
water to much below her water-line, at the instant 
wheu she reaches the bottom of the hollow between 
two waves. ‘The spray of the sea, driven along by 
the violence of the wind, is of course much higher 
than the summit of the liquid wave; and a wave, 
coming against an obstacle, may dash to almost any 
elevation above it. At the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
when a surge reaches it, which has been growing 
under a storm, all the way Atlantic, it 
dashes even over the lantern at the summit. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 
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seventh of 


: t will be twenty-thre 
years, on the November next, since the 
North-western Indians, under the Shawnee Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, were defeated by the United 


States’ troops under General Harrison. The bat- 
tle ground lies only a few miles above La Fayette 


on the Wabash, near the Prophet’s town: a region 


which was then untamed, and where the Indian 
had been undisputed lord, from times beyond tradi- 
tion. This bloody battle was principally fought 
before the dawn, on t norning of the seventh of 
November, 1811 During that da and the suc- 
ceeding, the American forces remained on the field, 
interred their dead, ani prepared for a return down 
the Wabash, which was commenced on the aie. 
A few days aft the de saree: Ors eral Harrison 

and his gallant army, th ted Indians returned to 
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at which time, Captain Hun- 
tington, of ‘Terre Haute, with a company of young 
men, re-visited the battle-field, partially collected 
the bones of the fallen, and inhumed them in a 
different place from their original deposit. 
Political Clarion. 


Burxpness or Passion; or, MisTaKes oF a 
KamTscHaTKaN Bear. Fish, which forms their 
chief nourishment, and which the bears procure for 
themselves in the rivers, was last year excessively 
famine 


scarce in Kamtschatka. A great conse- 
quently existed among them; and, instead of retir- 
ing to their dens, they wandered about, the whok 


winter through, even in the streets of the town of 
Peter and St.Paul. One of them, finding the 
outer gate of a house open, entered, and the gate 
accidently ‘closed after him. ‘The woman of the 
house had just placed a large tea-machine, ful! of 
boiling water, in the court; the bear smelt to it and 
burned his nose: provoked at the pain, he vented 
all his fury upon the kettle, folded his fore-paws 
round it, pressed it with his whole strength against 
f course, 
still more and more. The horrible which 
rage and pain forced from him, brought all the in- 
habitants of the house and neighborhood to the 
spot, and poor bruin was soon dispatched by shots 
from the window. He has, however, immortalized 
his memory, and become a proverb amongst t 

town’s people: for, when any one 
by his own violence, they c: 
the tea-kettle—Capt. Kotzebue's . 
round the tVorld, in the years 1823—1526. 
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Cuinese Bansers. The barbers, in the towns 
of China, go about ringing bells to get custon 
They carry with them a stool, a basin, a towel, an: 
a pot containing fire. When any person calls 
them, they run to him; and, planting their stool in 


a conve 
lean the ears, « 
sho ulders :—all fi 
half- penny. Tl 


st: rt in pursuit of 


nient place in the street, shave the 
lress the eyebrows, and 
w the value of little 
then ring the bell again, end 


another custon 


ie ‘y 


A Tame Serpent. La Cepede, on the authon- 


ty of Bromare, relates that a French lady tamed a 
speckle 1 ereenish cerpent, Coluber atrovirens of 
found in France, which came at her bidding, wou: 
itself round her arm, followed her in her wal 

slept in her bosom. Being on a water excurs 
one day. she threw her pet toa considerab! 


not doubting its ability to 


it proved too strong, an 1 her 


into the 
but the 
was drowned. 
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CAPABILITY GRi 
fi capable of greater things 


y are sent into the world 


credit eldom draw to their full extent. 

Gentvs.—A distinguished teacher, and president 
of a college, defined genius to be ‘the power ol 
making efforts. —Annals of Education. 
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The hedger stopping gaps, amid the leaves, 
Which time, o’er head, in every color weaves ; 
The milkmaid passing with a timid look, 
From stone to stone, across the brimming brook ; 
The cotter journeying, with his noisy swine, 
Along the wood-side where the branches twine, 
Shaking from mossy oaks the acorns brown, 
Or from the hedges red haws dashing down. 
Clare’s Shepherd’s Calendar. 


AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. ' decline of light are now united the sighing of the 


Me inten combining: the dedine of the dug with | coming storm, the edying of the withered foliage ; 





that of the year, the period both of beauty and | for now the leaf 

. a " / Incessant rustles from the mournful grove ; 
decay, that an Evening in Autumn becomes so Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, 
generally the parent of ideas of a solemn ..'| And slowly circles through the waving air. 


pathetic cast. Not only, as in the first of uo : 

instances, do we blend the sun-set of physical w° These appeal to our feelings, remind us of the 

that of moral being, but a further source of simin- * 't*vility of our species, and bring before us, with 

tude is unavoidably suggested in the failure and | - sch impressive solemnity, the earth as opening to 

decrepitude of the dying year, a picture faithfully, | Teceive us, that they have, from the earliest period 

and, in some points of view, mournfully emblematic | ©! society, and im every stage of it, been considered 

of the closing hours of human life. as typical of the brevity and destiny of man. Like 
With the daily retirement of the sun, and the | leaves on trees,—says the first and the greatest of 

gradual approach of twilight, though circumstances, | all uninspired writers,— 

as we have seen, often associated in our minds with | 


the transitory tenure of mortal existence, there are Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

i ¢ ' Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
usually connected s> many objects of beauty and Another race the following spring supplies ; 
repose as to render such a scene in a high degree Phey fell encceesive, and encapanive tise : 

* : Ld bd So generations in their course decay ; 
soothing and consolatory; but with the customary So flourish these, when thoge are paseed away ; 
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a simile which, as originating in the sympathies of 
our common nature, has found an echo in the 
poetry of the melancholy Ossian. ‘ The people 
are,’ exclaims the Bard of Cona, ‘ like the waves 
of ocean ; like the leaves of woody Morven, they 
pass away in the rustling blast, and other leaves lift 
their green heads on high.’ 


NATURAL FLYING. 


Natural flying is performed by an apparatus, 
concerted for the purpose by nature herself. Such 
is that of most birds and insects, and of some fishes. 
The parts of birds chiefly used in flying, are the 
wings and tail: the first sustains and wafts the bird 
along; and the second assists it in ascending and 
descending, in keeping the body poised and upright, 
and in preventing its vascillations. 

It is by the largeness and strength of the pectoral 
muscle, that birds are so well disposed for quick, 
strong, and continued flying. These muscles, which, 
in men, are scarcely a seventieth part of the muscles 
of the body, in birds exceed and outweigh all the 
other muscles taken together; from which it is 
concluded, that if it be possible for man to fly, his 
wings must be so contrived and adapted, that he 
may use his legs, and not his arms, in managing 
them. The flying of birds is thus effected :—The 
bird first bends his legs, and springs with a violent 
leap from the ground ; then expands the jointures 
of his wings, so as to form a right line, perpendic- 
ular with his body: thus, as the wings with the 
feathers constitute one continued lamina, being 
now raised a little, and vibrating with great force 


and velocity perpendicularly against the air; the | 


air resists those succussions, from its natural inac- 
tivity and elasticity, and reacts as much as it has 
been acted upon: by such means the whole body 
of the bird is protruded. The sagacity of nature is 
remarkable in the opening and recovering of the 
wings for fresh strokes. To do this directly and 
perpendicularly, great resistance must be overcome: 
to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the wing, 
into which the feathers are inserted, moves sideways 
with its sharp end foremost, the feathers following it 
like a fan. 


The resistance of the air to the withdrawing of | 


the wings, and, consequently, the progress of the 
bird, will be so much the greater as the stroke of 
the fan of the wing is the longer ; but the force of 
the wings is continually demolished, so that when 
the two forces are in equilibrio, the bird remains 
suspended in the same place; for the bird only 
ascends while the arch of air, described by the wing, 
makes a resistance equal to the excess of the specific 
gravity of the bird above the air: if, therefore, the 
air be so rare as to give way with the same velocity 
as it is struck, there will be no resistance and con- 
sequently the bird can never mount. Some have 
supposed the tail to do the office of a rudder, in 
steering the body ; but Borelli has shown it to be 
unfit for any such purpose. The flying of a bird, 
in effect, is quite a different motion from the sailing 
of a ship. Birds do not vibrate their wings towards 
the tail as oars are struck towards the stern, but 


waft them downwards; nor does the tail of the bird | 
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cut the air at right angles, as the rudder does the 
water, but is disposed horizontally, and preserves the 
same situation, what way soever the bird turns. 

In effect as a vessel in the water is turned about 
on its centre of gravity to the right, by a brisk 
application of the oars to the left, so as to a bird, 
in beating the air with its right wing alone, towards 
its tail, its forepart will be turned tothe left. Birds 
with long necks have another way of altering their 
course ; for by merely inclining the head and neck 
towards this or that side, the centre of gravity of 
the whole being changed, the bird will proceed ac- 
cording to this new direction. 

Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, 
but always in a parabola—the course described by 
projectiles. In direct ascent, the natural and 
artificial tendency would oppose and destroy each 
other ; so that the progress would be very slow. In 
a direct descent, they would aid one another, so 
that the fall would be to precipitate. The hawk 
frequently takes that advantage in seizing a partridge ; 
but ordinarily birds keep their wings extended, and 
at rest, to retard their descent ; and at the same time 
stretch out their legs. 


ARTIFICIAL FLYING. 


Artificial flying is that attempted by men, by the 
aid of mechanical contrivances. The art of flying 
is one of the great desiderata of mechanics ; it has 
been attempted in divers ages. The discovery of it 
might prove of great service, and perhaps of great 
disservice to mankind. Nobody seems to have bid 
| so fair for that invention as the renowned friar, 
Bacon, who lived six centuries ago. He not only 
affirms the art feasible, but assures us he himself 
| knew how to make an engine, in which a man, 

sitting, might be able to carry himself through the 

‘air like a bird; and declares there was another 
person who had actually tried it withsuccess. The 
secret is said to have consisted in a couple of large 
thin hollow copper globes, exhausted of air—and 
being much lighter than the atmosphere, would 
sustain a chair, whereon a person might sit. 

Francisco Lana, in his Bodronio, proposes the 
same thing as his own. He computes that a round 
_ vessel of plate brass, 14 feet in diameter, weighing 
three ounces the square foot, will only weigh 1848 
ounces ; whereas a quantity of air of the same bulk 
will weigh 21553 ounces; so that the globe will 
not only be sustained in the air, but will carry with 
it a weight of 3733 ounces ; by increasing the bulk 
of the globe, without increasing the thickness of 
the metal, he adds, a vessel might be made to carry 
a much greater weight. But the fallacy is obvious: 
a globe of the dimensions he describes, would not 
sustain the pressure of the air, but would be crush- 
ed inwards. Therefore, in whatever ratio the bulk 
of the globe were increased, in the same must the 
thickness of the metal be also, and consequently 
the weight increased; so that there would be no 
advantage in such augmentation. The famous 
Bishop Wilkins was so confident of success, in this 
art, that he seems to intimate, that in future ages 
it will be as usual to hear a man call for his wings, 
when he is going a journey, as it is now to call for 
his boots. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY—SOUTH BOSTON. 
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The following article is from a very intelligent | trees ; but the situation, exposed to storms and frost, 
and respectable correspondent. It has been pre- | has been found unfavorable to horticulture. 
pared particularly for the American Magazine ; and, The main Alms-House building is of rough gran- 
while it constitutes an interesting description of the | ite, three stories high, two hundred and twenty 
Institution, so correctly represented in the above | feet in length by forty in width: its centre, of forty 
engraving, it at the same time embodies facts and | feet, projects ten feet in front, and is four stories 
suggestions, that should be known and seriously | high. ‘The basement story of the centre part is the 
considered throughout the community. | kitchen ; two stories above are occupied by the su- 
This establishment was opened in 1823, and re- | perintendent’s family and assistants, and contain the 
ceived at first, only adults able to labor, who were | business room and apothecary’s department. The 
required to be kept constantly employed: hence it | chapel is in the fourth story. The western wing is 
was named House of Industry. In 1825, the old | for females, and the eastern for males; the base- 
Alms-House in Leverett-street was broken up, and | ment being divided into dining, store, and work 
its inmates were removed to the new Institution, | rooms, and cells for the punishment of refractory 
making it at once a general infirmary ; an asylum | inmates; the other two stories are divided into 
for the poor of all classes, the aged, insane, idiotic, | wards for the sick, and lodging apartments of differ- 
and disabled; a receptacle for men and women, | ent sizes, accommodating from two to eight persons 
whose imprudent and vicious course of life brings | each; and in the attics from fifty to one hundred 
them into poverty and sickness; and a refuge for/ are lodged. About two rods in the rear of the 
the deserted and most destitute children in the city. | wings are two wooden houses, two stories high, 
Similar establishments ih this country are called | ninety feet long, and twenty-five feet wide ; the west- 
Alms-Houses ; in Great Britain they are denomi- | ern, for females and the eastern for males ; in which 
nated Work-Houses. _colored persons, insane and idiots, syphilitic patients 
The House of Industry is pleasantly situated in | and some others are accommodated. These con- 
South Boston, and commands an extensive view of | tain nineteen separate dormitories for lunatics, of 
the surrounding country, as well as of the harbor, | which thirteen are for women. There are also two 
islands, and city of Boston. It is about three miles | school-houses, forty feet by twenty; one for boys, 
from State-street, by land, and two miles by water. | from six to ten years of age, and the other for boys 
The farm, enclosed by a picketed stockade fence, | and girls, from three to six years, and girls who are 
twelve feet high, consists of fifty-five acres, about | older. A new building is now in progress, for the 
ten of which are appropriated to the buildings, yards, | accommodation of these two schools, eighty feet by 
and gardens of the House of Correction, or City | thirty-six. This is designed to answer the purpose 
Penitentiary, an institution of a similar size and ex- | of school, lodging and eating rooms for the children, 
ternal appearance to that of the House of Industry. | in order to keep them entirely distinct from the in- 
The grounds are in a high state of cultivation, 'mates of the main building; it being evident that 
and produce, in fruits and vegetables, sold in mar- | intercourse with them, not only fosters corrupt and 
ket or used in the House, to the value of about | vicious habits, but has also a tendency to perpetu- 
twenty-five hundred dollars annually. Considera- | ate pauperism. 
ble attention has been paid to fruit and ornamental Since the Institution was opened, in 1823, the 
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admissions and re-admissions have been 7347 ; and | or relieved of the complaints that bring them there. 


there have been 157 births in the House. 


It is im- | Full employment of such mechanics as are able to 


possible to say how many different individuals have | labor at all, is generally found, in making alterations 


been inmates, because some are admitted many dif 
ferent times, and they often return with a new name. 
There have been 942 deaths in the House of Indus- 
try: the greatest mortality was in 1832, occasioned | 
by typhus fever, measles, and cholera—all of which | 
prevailed during the year. 

The average number of inmates, for five years 
past, has been about 540; in winter the numbers 
range from 600 to 660, and in summer from 450 to 
530. More than one fourth are children under 12 
years of age. These are indented out to various 
occupations, as soon as they arrive at a suitable age, 
and a large majority of such prove faithful and re- 
spectable servants. There are also quite a number 
of aged persons, though less than would naturally 
be supposed. There are now about 70 insane and 
idiotic persons in the House, most of them incura- 
ble ; some of these are noisy and turbulent, but for 
the most part fhoffensive and passive. Here are 
also found, continually, mothers with their young 
children, abandoned by their husbands to the pro- 
verbial charity of the good people of Boston. Here 
are also found many, reduced to poverty and pre- 
mature old age by intemperance and dissipation. 
The sight of some of these would speak with a| 
thousand voices to the young, warning them to | 
avoid a grievous sin, not only morally injurious, but | 
laying its hand, with appalling and adhesive fright- | 
fulness, on those forms which are made in the im- 
age of their Creator. 

The government of the Institution is vested in a 
Board of nine Directors, chosen annually by concur- 
rent vote of the City Council, who serve gratuitously. 
The Directors appoint a Superintendent, who resides 
constantly at the House, and all are required to sub- 
mit to his direction. There are also an Assistant 
Superintendent and a farmer, a matron, two school 
teachers, and two other female assistants, one having 
the charge of the clothing, the other of the cooking 
department. A chaplain officiates regularly on the 
Sabbath, and visits once or twice a week in addi- 
tion. The sick are provided with the attendance | 
of a physician daily. 

Particular care is taken to keep all the rooms and 
passages clean and neat, being swept, scoured, and 
often whitewashed by the inmates. Ardent spirits 
are not allowed in the House, unless prescribed by 
the physician ; and any inmate bringing them in, is 
subject to confinement in the cells. 

Inmates are received on permits from either of the 
Directors, who exercise a proper scrutiny and _ their 
best judgment in this respect. If of good behavior, 
they are allowed occasionally to visit their friends, | 
if they have any; and visiters can be admitted to | 
them on Thursday of each week. 

In this Institution various kinds of manufacturing | 
and mechanical labor have been tried, at different | 
periods, but in most instances with ill success. In- | 
deed, it is no easy matter to furnish the inmates 
with employment of any kind, suited to their capa- 
cities, which will be at all productive, and, at the 
same time, not interfere with the poor out of the 
house, and increase their dependence. Mechanics 
and able laborers seldom remain after being cured 








and repairs of the buildings, and on shoes and cloth- 
ing. Many of the ablest persons are necessarily 
employed as cooks, nurses, and attendants on the 
sick, aged, &c., and in taking care of small children ; 
and others still, in washing, ironing, mending, and 
making clothing, and in keeping the establishment 
clean and neat. In spring, summer, and autumn, 
from 20 to 30 men are engaged at farming and gar- 
dening, while the more infirm are found picking 
wool or oakum; and in winter, almost all have the 
latter employment. 

The total expenses of the House, including pro- 
visions, clothing, furniture, outlays on the farm, 
salaries, and contingent expenses, including also the 
value of provisions raised on the farm and used in 
the House, for one year, ending 31st March, 1834, 
are $23,620,52. 

The total number of different individuals in the 
House, in 1833, was 1273: namely, 930 adults or 
persons over 12 years, and 343 children. Average 
number in the year, 506, or 207 men, 156 adult 
females, 90 male and 53 female children. The 


_birth-places of the adults were as follows: 


Boston . A :. 241 
Other towns in New England 176 
Middle and Southern States 
—— 450 Americans. 
Ireland . 
England, Scotland and Provinces 81 
Elsewhere 


—— 480 Foreigners. 


Total adults 930 \ 
Children whose parents were 
natives of Boston . 31 

Other places in the States’. 48 

— 79 Americans. 
Treland . : : A ‘ 197 
Other foreign countries . , 33 
Unknown ‘ ‘ 

—— 264 Foreigners. 


Total children 343 


There has been an evident decrease of native, and 
increase of foreign paupers, for the last few years. 

It was ascertained, on a careful examination, that 
of the 930 adults in the House in 1833, 670 had 
been intemperate ; 101 are supposed to have been 
temperate, principally old inmates who are insane, 
idiotic, or disabled. Of the 343 children, 257 are 
known to have been the offspring of intemperate 
parents, and not ten of the residue are known to 
have had temperate parents. The children of pau- 
pers often inherit their diseases, and a large propor- 
tion of them die young. 

Of the 528 inmates, on the Ist April, 1834, 233 
were considered paupers for life: very many of them 


have been several years in the establishment. 


It is feared that the great influx of foreign poor, 
many of whom are said to be sent out at the ex- 
pense of the parishes at home, will greatly and 
rapidly increase the poor taxes in this country. A 
large portion of those lately received into this House 
are recent emigrants—very many of them coming 
here by land from Canada and New Brunswick. 
If they were not paupers at home, they are apt to 
become so in this country, where the cheapness of 
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intoxicating liquors is a great temptation to intem- 

rance. Husbands and fathers abandon their fami- 
Res or are unable to support them, and custom points 
tc this place as a refuge. After they have once be- 
come paupers and lose their independence of feel- 
ing, they are willing inmates, and if discharged, re- 
turn when their poverty, perhaps produced by im- 
providence, again overtakes them. 

The most annoying and unworthy class supported 
in this Institution are occasional paupers—vagrant 
men and women, generally from twenty to forty 
years of age, who come in sick or disabled by their 
vicious course of life, covered with rags. They re- 
quire much attention and nursing for a few days or 
weeks, till they recover tolerable health and are pro- 
vided with clothing. Then they are discharged or 
elope, and after going through, for a time, the same 
round of vice as before, they are found in sucha 
state of wretchedness, that humanity claims for them 
a re-admission. 

The subject of pauperism and the poor laws has 
been very little attended to, and consequently im- 
perfectly understood by the great body of the com- 
munity, and even by legislators themselves. While 
every humane and pious feeling demands that the 
aged, the infirm, and forsaken poor, should be kindly 
provided for, it cannot be denied that too general 
and splendid provision for them, either by law or | 
private associations, operates as a direct bounty on | 
indolence, deception, beggary, and pauperism. The | 
subject is now beginning to excite that attention 
it so justly deserves. In England, they find their | 
whole system of pauper laws radically wrong, and a | 
great change is in progress, if it has not already 
passed through Parliament. 

It has now become the settled conviction of those 
who have given the subject the most careful atten- 
tion, men, too, of known benevolence and of the 
kindest feelings, that besides intemperance and their | 
associate vices, injudicious alms-giving tends great- | 
ly to increase poverty and the public burdens. In- | 
dividuals from the best of motives no doubt, but | 
without thought or inquiry, bestow their alms freely 
on hearing a tale of woe, when that same charity 
ministers to vice or indolence, and perhaps tends to 
confirm a habit of begging instead of being an in- 
centive to labor, prudence, and self-support. Those 
who are really deserving of aid, are generally the | 
very last to apply for it, and very many of those | 
supposed, on slight examinations, to be worthy ob- | 
jects, are found to be arch-deceivers. While nothing | 
should be done to dry up the ‘milk of human | 
kindness’ to the destitute, much needs to be done | 
to turn it in a right direction. As a general rule, 
charity to sturdy street beggars is worse than mis- | 
applied, and it ought to be an object with every | 
philanthropist, to provide employment, and encour- 
age to laber and independence of feeling, rather 
than by hasty charity to set in motion a train of 
evils, that may last from generation to generation. 
When this subject is fully understood and rightly | 
acted upon, when poor laws shall cease to encour- 
age a claim to support, and temperance and its kind- 
red virtues are more generally practised, Poor-Hou- 
ses on a large scale will not be needed, end in their 
places hospitals for aged, sick and disabled persons | 
will alone remain. 








THE HERO OF POLAND. 


Like that of Washington and La Fayette, the 
name of Kosciusko is familiar and dear to Americans. 
His noble efforts for our Independence are recorded 
in the history of the Revolution. To recapitulate 
and dwell upon them here, would be a_ pleasure ; 
but the design of the American Magazine will not 
permit us to furnish more than an engraving, and 
brief memoir of thet illustrious patriot. Containing 
some particulars which, we believe, are not generally 
known, our sketch will not fail to interest the 
reader. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born on the 12th of: 
February, 1746, at the chateau of Sienniewicze. 
Of a noble, though not very illustrious fam*'y, he 
was early initiated in the science of war, at the 
military school of Warsaw. In his youth, his af- 
fections were engaged to the daughter of the 
Marshal of Lithuania ; but, crossed in his love, he saw 
her married to another, Prince Lubomirski. He then 
went to France, and on his return applied to 
Stanislas for a military appointment; but was re- 
fused, because he was a favorite of Adam Czar- 
toryski, whom Stanislas hated. Kosciusko sought 
to dispel his disappointment in the labors of a 
martial life. The American Colonies were, at that 
time, throwing off the yoke of their unnatural mother 
country: their cause was that of justice and liberty, 
and one dear to the heart of a young, proud-spirited 
Pole. He was cordially welcomed in the New 
World, and served in the ranks of Gates and 
Washington ;—and was appointed aid-de-camp to 
the latter great General. When the glorious 
struggle of “ the Rebels’? was crowned with success, 
he returned to his own native land, where he found 
an equally glorious field for his exertions. He held 
the rank of Major-General under Joseph Ponia- 
towysk!, ia the campaign of 1792, to which office he 
had been raised by the diet, and gave ample earnest 
of what he might have accomplished, had not his 
ardor been checked bythe King’s irresolution. 

When the sword of insurrection was drawn, at 
Cracow, in 1794, the garrison and all the troops 
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proclaimed him Generalissimo ; they took an oath 
of allegiance to him, and by deed appointed him 
Dictator, in imitation of the Roman custom, on 
emergent occasions. His power was absolute. 


tion of all affairs, political and civil. Never was 
confidence so fully and unscrupulously reposed by 
a nation, in a single individual—never were expec- 
tations better grounded. On the Ist of April he 
left Cracow at the head of 4000 men, armed mostly 
with scythes, and, on the 4th of the same month, 
encountered a body of Russians, more than thrice 
his own number, near the village of Raclawice. 
The battle lasted for five hours, and victory declared 
for the brave Poles ; 3000 Russians being killed upon 
the spot. This success confirmed the wavering 
patriots, and accelerated the development of the 
insurrection throughout the kingdom. Wilna and 
other cities threw off the yoke. The patriots, however, 
suffered a defeat near Chelm, and Cracow soon 
after fell into the hands of the enemy. By this 


time the Russians and their allies began to approach | 


Warsaw. Three leagues from that city, at Praca- 
Wola, Kosciusko was encamped. It was here, that 
one of his brothers in arms found him sleeping on 
straw. The picture he draws of this extraordinary 
individual in his camp, is an interesting view of the 
hero who upheld the fate of Poland. 
says Count Oginski, ‘ from Kosciusko’s tent to a 
table under some trees. The frugal repast made 
here with a dozen guests will never be effaced from 
my memory. ‘The presence of this great man, who 


had excited the admiration of all Europe ; who was | 


the terror of his enemies, and the idol of the nation ; 
who, raised to the rank of Generalissimo, had no 
ambition but to serve his country and to fight for it ; 
who always observed an unassuming, affable and 


mild demeanor ; who never wore any distinguishing 


mark of the supreime authority with which he was | 


invested ; who was contented with a suit of coarse 
gray cloth, and whose table was as plainly furnish- 
ed as that of a subaltern officer; could not fail to 
awaken in me every sentiment of esteem, admiration, 
and veneration, which I have sincerely felt for him 
at every period of my life.’ 

The enemy continued toadvance towards Warsaw, 
but the city resisted all their attacks. At length, 
Wilna yielded to the soldiers of Catharine, and the 
rest of the province soon shared the same fate. On 
the 10th of October, Kosciusko fell upon Fersen. 
The battle was bloody, and fatal to the Patriots. 
Victory was wavering, and, the expected reinforce- 


ments not appearing, Kosciusko, at the head of his | 


principal officers, made a furious charge, and plunged 
into the midst of the Russians. He fell, covered 
with wounds, and all his companions were killed or 
taken captive. The General lay senseless among 
the slain; at length he was recognized, notwith- 
standing the plainness of his uniform, and was found 
still breathing. 


were about to plunderhim. They instantly formed 


a litter with their lances, and conveyed him to the | 
Commander-in-Chief, who ordered his wounds to | 


be dressed, and treated him with the consideration 
he deserved. As soon as he was able to tr he 
was conducted to Petersburg, where Cathari... con- 


He | 


had the command of all the armies, and the regula- | 


‘We passed,’ | 


His name now commanded respect, | 
even from the barbarous Cossacks—some of whom | 
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| demned this high-minded patriot to end his days in 
|prison. The news of his captivity spread like 
lightning to Warsaw. Every one received it as the 
anouncement of the country’s fall. ‘It may appear 
incredible,’ says Oginski, ‘ but I can attest what I 
| have beheld and what a number of witnesses can 
_ certify with me, that many invalids were seized with 
burning fevers ; some tell into fits of madness, which 
never left them; and men and women were seen 
in the streets, wringing their hands, beating their 
heads against the walls, and exclaiming in despair, 
* Kosciusko is no more ; the country is lost!”’ In 
fact, the Poles seemed paralyzed by this blow. 
Warsaw capitulated in a short time after; and the 
soldiers and generals of the revolution were either 
killed or dispersed—immured in the prisons of 
Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. 

The death of Catharine, on the 17th of November, 
1796, delivered the Polesfrom a detestable tyrant. 
[er successor, the Emperor Paul, commenced a new 
era in Russian history, that of clemency. His beha- 
vior to Kosciusko was almost heroic. He visited 
him in prison, embraced him warmly, and told him he 
/was free. Paul also proposed to present him with a 
high military post: this was declined. He then gave 
him 1500 serfs and 12,000 roubles, as a testimony 
'of regard. But Kosciusko, determined to go to 
America, returned these presents. He then pro- 
ceeded, by way of England, to the New World, when, 
having spent some time with his old comrades in 
arms, he went to Paris and settled near Fontain- 
bleau. 

It was in 1798 that he touched at England, on 
| his passage to America. Dr. Warner, who saw him 
at the house of the consul at Bristol, says, ‘I 
| never contemplated a more interesting human figure 
|than Kosciusko, stretched on his couch. His 
| wounds were still unthealed, and he was unable to 

sit upright. He appeared to be a small man, spare 

_and delicate. A black silk bandage crossed his fair 
and high, but somewhat wrinkled forehead. Beneath 
it, his dark eagle eye sent forth a flame of light, 
| that indicated the steady flame of patriotism which 
| still burned within his soul, unquenched by disaster 
and wounds, weakness, poverty, and exile. Con- 
trasted with its brightness was the paleness of his 
countenance, and the wan cast of every feature. 
He spoke tolerable English, though in a low and 
feeble tone ; but his conversation, replete with fine 
sense, lively remark, and sagacious answers, evinced 
a noble understanding and a cultivated miad. On 
| rising to depart, I offered him my hand: he took 
it. My eyes filled with tears; and he gave ita 
| warm grasp. I muttered something about “ bright- 
er prospects and happier days!” He faintly smiled, 
and said, “ Ah! sir, he who devotes himself for his 
country must not look for his reward on this side 
of the grave.” ’ 

When, in 1806, Napoleon felt what powerful allies 
the Poles, fighting for liberty, would be against 
Russia and Prussia, he used many arts to engage 
them in his cause. There was one man then living, 
near Fontainbleau, whose name alone would have 
raised the whole population of Poland—Kosciusko. 
| Bonaparte made him the most pressing invitations 
‘to share in the campaign, and urged him, again and 
‘again, to address his fellow-countrymen, and call 
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upon the Polish nation to embrace the present op- | on the 10th of June, 1815, at Vienna, calling upon 
portunity of regaining their liberty. But Kosciusko | him to fulfil the promises, he had made to him. 
was not dazzled by the splendor of Napoleon’s | To this no answer was given, and Kosciusko, cer- 


career ; and he divined that a military despot might 

be as treacherous as hereditary tyrants. He seem- | 
ed, too, to share in a degree the feelings of those 
who, being set free and mildly treated by Paul, im- 
agined it would be an act of ingratitude to appear 
in arms inst him. He never ceased, however, to 
hold the welfare of his native land most dear to his | 
heart. On the 9th of April, 1814, after the allies | 
had entered Paris, he sent a letter to Alexander, in 

behalf of the Poles. The Emperor returned an | 
autograph answer, promising that his wishes should | 
be accomplished. He again wrote to Alexander | 


tain that his apprehensions were well founded, on the 
13th of June announced his intention to retire to 
Switzerland. This design he soon put into execu 
tion, and went to reside at Soleure, where he ended 
his illustrious life, on the 16th of October, 1817. 

His corpse is deposited in the cathedral of Cracow, 
in the same chapel where Sobeski and Joseph 
Poniatowski had been laid before him; and on the 
summit of the artificial mountain, Bronislawa, 
national gratitude has erected a monument to his 
immortal memory. 


THE CACAO-TREE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


Cacao-Beans, from which chocolate is made, and | 


which, prepared in lumps or cakes, or in powder, is 
sold in the shops under the name of cocoa, are the 
seeds of the Theobroma cacao of botanists. This 
tree grows to the height of fifteen or sixteen feet. 
The fruit resembles a cucumber, and is commonly 
ibout three inches in diameter. It is smooth on 
the outside, and has a yellowish red color. The 
seeds are known to be ripe by their rattling when 














the capsule is shaken. The cacao-tree bears 
leaves, flowers, and fruit all the year through. It is 
a native of the tropical regions of America, where it 
is largely cultivated; and it is also cultivated in 
many of the West India islands. 

Cacao-beans are frequently misnamed cocoa-nuts, 
by which means they are confounded with coco 
nuts, cocos nucifera, a fruit which is often mis-spell- 


ed cocon-nuts. On account of these mistakes in 
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the spelling of the fruits of the two trees, many 
persons suppose that the manufactured seeds of 
the cacao-tree, or chocolate, is the produce of 
cocoa-nuts. 

The cacao-tree was cultivated by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America long before it was discover- 
ed by Columbus. They made a beverage of the 
seeds ; but authorities are divided in regard to how 
it was prepared. From time immemorial the seeds 
have been employed as money, by fhe aborigines 
of America. Chocolate seems to have been first 
manufactured in Mexico, and the Creole ladies were 
for a long time so fond of the beverage that it was 
habitually served to them, even in church, by their 
slaves. 

Chocolate is manufactured in the following man- 
ner:—the cacao-beans are carefully examined, and 
the sound and good only selected. They are then 
dried, and the shells removed. The kernels are 
then submitted to the fire, for the purpose of being 
roasted. This operation being finished, the seeds 
are bruised upon a hot stone, until they form an oily 
paste. The requisite quaptities of sugar and spices,— 
generally finely powdered cinnamon and _ vanilla,— 
are then added. When the mixture is formed into 
a homogeneous compound, it is put into polished 
iron moulds, of different sizes. In the manufacture 
of chocolate, various nutritive substances are some- 
times used, such as salop, arrow-root, tapioca, &c., 
and some manufacturers have the art of giving it 
the odor of coffee. It is said that imported choco- 
late is sometimes adulterated with flour and Castile 
soap. 





Fruit of the Cacao-Tree. 


Cacao-beans, after being dried, or partially roast- 
ed, shelled, and ground in a mill, are beginning to 
be much used in this country. Two table spoonsful 


of the powder may be added to a pint and a half of | 
lean of a deep red, and a stronger scent. 


milk-and-water: after boiling, let the pot simmer 
over the fire for about ten minutes, when the 
beverage will be fit for use. Sugar and milk are to 
be added, as required. 

The thin pellicle or shell that covers the beans, 
and which is separated before they are sround or 
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powdered, contains a considerable quantity of 
mucilage, and the bitter principle of the cacao. 
Some persons prefer a beverage made from the 
shells to a preparation made from the beans. The 
shells are said to be greatly employed as a substi- 
tute for the beans in Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Ireland. 





a, Cacao-bean; 6, Transverse Section of the Fruit. 


DRESS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


What would exhibit a more fantastical appearance 
than an English beau, in the the fourteenth century ? 








He wore long pointed shoes, fastened to his kness 
by gold or silver chains ; hose of one color on one 
leg, and of another color on the other; short 
breeches which did not reach to the middle of his 
thighs ; a coat one half white, and the other half 
black or blue ; a long beard ; a silk hood, buttoned 
under his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures 
of animals, dancing men, &c. and sometimes orna- 
mented with gold, silver, and precious stones. This 
dress was the very top of the mode in the reign of 
Edward III. 


The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies, who 


| frequented the public diversions of these times, was 


|not less singular and unbecoming. 


They wore 
party colored tunics, one half being of one color, 
and the other lralf of another. Their tippets were 
very short; their caps remarkably little, and wrapt 
about their heads with cords. Their girdle and 
pouches were ornamented with gold and silver, and 
they carried short swords by their sides. The head- 
dresses of the ladies underwent many changes in 
the course of this period. They were often enor- 
mously high, rising almost three feet above the 
head, in the shape of sugar-loaves, with streamers of 
silk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 


Beer. If the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will 
have a fine smooth open grain, be of a good red, 
and feel tender. The fat should look white rather 
than yellow ; for when that is of a deep color, the 
meat is seldom good. The grain of cow-beef is 





the lean is not of so bright a red. 


closer, and the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef; but 
The grain of 
bull-beef is closer still, the fat hard and skinny, the 
Ox-beef 


is the reverse. Ox-beef is the richest and largest ; 


| but to some tastes, heifer-beef is better, if well fed. 


In oid meat there is a streak of horn in the ribs of 
beef: the older, the harder this is; and the flesh is 
not finely flavored. 
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PALISADES AND STONY POINT. 


BY REV. J. N. MAFFITT 

































































View of the Palisades. 


The scenery of the Hudson river bears nature’s | 
grandest imprint. The hand that framed an uni- 
verse of worlds has thrown together along the banks | 
of this noble stream a wild assemblage of rocks and | 
mountains. The Palisades, as they are called, com- | 
mence on the western side of the Hudson, just | 
above the Weehawk or Weehawken, and extend | 
about twelve miles up the river. They are bold, | 
abrupt demonstrations of omnipotence, moulded by | 
Him whose power is not bounded by time or cir- | 
cumstances. The cannon of a thousand armies | 
might roar out their ineffectual vengeance against 
this natural battery, which frowns over the broad | 
bright stream at an elevation of from sixty to one | 
hundred and fifty feet, and the parapet would laugh | 
in scorn at the power of battle. 

After the Palisades terminate, a country of hills 
and vales succeeds; the former rounded up like | 
loaves of sugar, and the latter indented like dimples | 
on the cheek of beauty. Occasionally, however, | 
nature has projected into the stream one of her | 
bold fronts—a miniature formation of those ‘hills 
of fear, which cast their sombre shadows across the 
pass of the Highlands. One of these projections is 
Stony Point. It stands out in bold relief from the | 
rural scenery just below, and challenges the atten- | 
tion of the passenger who has been relieved from the 
sublimity of the basaltic rocks of the Palisades, only | 
to prepare him for a wilder development of nature’s | 
craniology. But the impressions which crowd into | 
the spectator’s mind in this region are not all de- 
rived from river, mountain, or valley,—tradition and 
history lend a melancholy glory to this revolutionary 
ground. On the right or eastern bank, stretches | 
away the celebrated ‘neutral ground,’ throughout 
the entire extent of Westchester county, where 
regulars, cow-boys, Virginia horse, and continentals, 
Whigs and Tort 

as 


apperred and disappeared like 
. ; 


the actors of a wild and bloody tragedy, On the 
left, Stony Point is allied to associates of military 
achievements and unfading renown—while farther 
up, the memory of Arnold’s treason, Andre’s cap- 
ture and untimely although merited fate, twines 
around the memorable rocks of West Point. 

Stony Point is about forty miles above New- 
York, and ten or fourteen below West Point. It is 
a rounded, gravelly hill, of small extent, juttin 
into the stream, and connected with the main land 
by a low morass which is partially overflowed with 
the tide waters. _1t was fortified in the revolutionary 
war, and, occupied by a small force, might have 
been considered as a remote outpost to the strong 
fortress of West Point. It was captured by the 
British in the year 1779, and strongly repaired and 
garrisoned by more than six hundred soldiers, com- 
manded by the brave Lieut. Col. Johnson. 

A few days before the sixteenth of July, in the 
same year, a tall, commanding personage, mounted 
ona strong charger, was seen on the eminences 
above Stony Point.—He had a glass in his hand, 
and appeared to study the character of the defences 
with an intensity of imterest. Johnson, who was 
returning the gaze of the horseman with his spy- 
glass, turned to one of his staff, and remarked that 
the apparition on the hill portended no good. 
Rumors were afloat about the entrenchments that 
the same tall figure had been seen across the river 
on the highest opposite eminence the day before, 
like a horseman painted against the sky. A cow- 
boy said that this figure was the apparition of 
Washington, and that it never was seen excepting 
just before a battle or a thunder storm. But while 


| these idle rumors floated around the atmosphere of 


the camp, the real Washington, from observations 
made with his own eyes, was concerting a soldier 
like plan for its surprise 


~ 
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On the night of the sixteenth of July, by the 
twinkling light of the stars that broke over and 
through the clouds, two columns of soldiers might 
have been seen under the brow of the eminence in 
the rear of the fort. They were stern men—the 
silent, thoughtful men of New-England. ‘The 
eagle-eyed Wayne was at their head, and his heart 
was like that of the lion. The regiments of Febigez 
and Meigs, with the youthful Major Hull’s detach- 
ment formed the right column; Butler’s regiment, 
with two companies under Major Murphy, formed 
the left. The van of the right was formed of one 
hundred and fifty volunteers, at whose head stood 
the brave Fleury: one hundred volunteers, under 
Hewart, composed the van of the left. 


‘forlorn hopes’ of twenty men each—one com- 
manded by Lieut. Gibbins, and the other by Lieut. 
Knox. Wayne stepped from man to man through 
the van—guards saw them take their flints from 
their pieces and fix thedeath-bayonet. At twenty 


minutes past eleven, the two columns moved to the | 


bloody work before them, one going to the left and 


and the other to the right, to make their attack: on | 


opposite sides. 

The inhabitants on the eastern side of the ‘river 
first heard a sharp crashing as the forlorn hope on 
either side broke in the double row of abattis: the 
muskets of the sentinels flashed suddenly amidst 
the darkness, and in a moment the fortress vomited 
out flame and thunder, as if a voleano had been 
ignited, and was tossing its lava upwards. ‘The 
cry of battle not to be mistaken, shrills, wild and 
fearful, broke upon the dull ear of night. But all 
was in vain for the fortress. Under the showers of 
grape, and full in the red eye of battle, the two 
gloomy, still unwavering columns moved on, and 
the two vanguards met in the centre of the work. 
The British made an instant surrender, to avoid the 
extermination which awaited the deploy of the 
columns upon the intrenchments. Sixty-three 
British soldiers lay dead at their guns; five hundred 
and forty-three were made prisoners, and the spoils 
were two standards, two flags, fifteen pieces of 
ordnance, and other materials of war. 
of New England, ninety-eight were 
wounded. Of Lieut. Gibbins’ forlorn hope seven- 
teen were no more. Of Lieut. Knox’s about the 
same number were slain. 

These spots, where the life-blood of the free has 
been poured out like water, and where the traces 
of the revolutionary ditch and mound still remain, 
are altars sacred to the high recollections of freedom. 
Green be the turf over these departed patriots. 
The bold bluff of Stony Point is classic ground. 


Hither in future time shall the poet and the senti- | 


mentalist come, to pay their tribute of affection and 
honor, where 

ur fathers knelt 

In prayer and battle for a world.’ 

The cut accompanying the above account was 
taken from a drawing by Oakley, and is, we be- 
lieve, the largest engraving of the Palisade Rocks 
ever executed on wood. 


There is no wealth like that which comes by 
honest labor and warrantable industry. 


And still | ; bes te : 
further advanced, the noblest post of all, stood two | They marched in grand procession through all the 


| wedding ceremony. 
| for the necessary preparations. 


NUPTIALS OF TWO DWARFS. 


In the memoirs of an ancient traveller, is an ac- 
count of the marriage of two dwarfs. They be- 
longed to the establishment of the only sister of 
the Czar—the Princess Natalia; and being very 
beautiful, and engaged to be married to each other, 
she determined they should have a magnificent 
Accordingly she issued orders 
Several small coach- 


es were constructed for the occasion, and little 


| 


Shetland ponies provided to draw them. All the 
dwarfs in the kingdom of the Autocrat were sum- 
moned to celebrate the nuptials. They came, and 
amounted to not less than ninety-three in number. 


principal streets of Moscow. A large open coach, 
drawn by six horses, with kettle drums, trumpets, 
french horns and hautboys, preceded, then came the 
Chief-Marshal with his aids and attendants, two and 
two, on horseback ; and in their splendid uniforms, 
then the handsome bride and bridegroom in an 
elegant coach and six, with ‘the bride man and 
maid’ before them ;—followed by fifteen small 
coaches, each drawn by Shetland horses, and each 


holding four dwarfs. 


It was wonderful to behold such a number of 


| little creatures in one company together—especially 


Of the sons | 
killed or | 


as they were furnished with costume and equipage 
suitable to their stature. 

Such a spectacle had never been seen before. 
The streets and public squares were thronged with 
spectators. ‘The windows, roofs and balconies of 
the houses were crowded with men, women, and 
children. In short, all Moscow was out to witness 
this extraordinary parade. On each side of the 
procession regiments of Imperial Dragoons, in full 
armor, were stationed to keep off the mob; and 
the vast number of people of rank and fashion, who 
had been iavited to the wedding, attended ‘the happy 
pair,’ in their splendid private coaches, with their 
retinues and guards, to the church. The betrothed 
stood up together, on an elevated platform in the 
midst of the whole audience, and were married with 
the greatest pomp. 

After the ceremonies were concluded in the 
church, the procession returned in the same order, 
that had been taken before, but through other 
streets and squares, to the Princess’ palace, where a 
superb entertainment was prepared for the guests. 
Two tables extended on each side of the spacious 
hall; and at them the dwarfs dined together. The 
Princess, and her two nieces, the Czar’s daughters, 
were at the trouble to see the ‘little folks’ all seated 
and well provided for—before they sat down to the 
table themselves. 

As soon as the banquet was finished, the Dwarfs 
had an extensive saloon allotted them: crowds of 
courtiers and nobles and grandees, filling all the 
apartments and the very vestibules and court-yards 
of the palace. The entertainment terminated in a 
ball, which lasted until day-light, and the next day 
the new married couple were waited upon at their 


lodgings, in all the state and fashion of the times. 





The wants and weaknesses of individuals form 
the corrections of society, 
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GREAT NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 
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This bridge, over Cedar Creek, in Rockbridge 
county, Virginia, 160 miles west of Richmond, and 
some 13 southwest of Lexington, is justly considered 
one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. 

It is composed of a solid rock of limestone, 
thrown completely across the chasm of a huge 
mountain, which must have been cloven in twain, 
by some terrible convulsion. Over the extensive 
and beautiful arch thus formed, there is a great 
waggon road; under it the river runs. The sides 
of this chasm are nearly perpendicular. At the 
bridge, the fissure is, by some admeasurements, 250 
feet deep, and by others only 205. The top is 90 
feet wide; the bottom 45. The ends of the bridge 
are broader than the middle, which may be 60 feet 
in breadth; while the thickness of the mass, at the 
summit of the arch, is 40 feet. 

From the soil on the top spring a few trees and 
bushes, by which the spectator may hold himself, 
as he looks over. Near the bridge, on each side of 
the stream, limestone rocks rise from 200 to 300 
feet above its surface, and project 10 or 15 feet 
over the water. 

Creeping softly out on a shaggy rock, and look- 


/ing down the chasm, you behold a wild stream, 


hundreds of feet below, dashing and foaming against 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at those above. 

Trees beneath the arch, whose height is 60 and 
70 feet, seem like small bushes; and birds, as they 
fly under, are to the sight as insects. 

The view from below is as pleasing as that from 
the top is grand. The arch frombeneath would be 
considered to be about two feet in thickness ; and 
a man at the top does not appear to one at the 
bottom, to be more than four or five inches in 
height. 

As you stand under the span, you see where 
travellers often engrave their names upon the rock. 
Here Washington climbed up 25 feet, and carved 
his own name, where it still remains. Some, wish- 
ing to immortalize their names, have engraven them 
deep and large, while others have tried to climb up, 
and insert them high in this book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, ambitious to 
place his name above all others, was very near 
losing his life in the attempt. After much fatigue, 
he climbed up as high as possible, but found that 
the person who had before occupied his place was 
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taller than himself, and consequently had placed his GLASS MANUFACTURE. 
name above his reach. But he was not thus to be| The period of the invention of glass is quite 
discouraged. He opened a large jack-knife, and in| unknown. ‘The usual story of its origin is taken 
the soft lume-stone began to cut places for his hands | from Pliny, who relates that some merchants, who 
and feet. With much patience and industry he | were driven by a storm to the coast of Pheenicia, 
worked his way upwards, and succeeded in carving | near the river Belus, made a large fire on the sand 
his name higher than the most ambitious had done | to dress their food, using as fuel some plants that 
before him. He could now triumph, but his tri- | grew near—when an imperfect glass was formed by 
umph was short, for he was placed in such a situa- | the melting together of the sand and ashes. This 
tion that it was impossible to descend, unless he fell | production was accidentally picked up by a Tyrian 
upon the ragged rocks beneath him. There was | merchant, who, from its beauty and probable utility, 
no house near, from whence his companions could | was led to investigate its origin; and who, after 
get assistance. He could not long remain in that | many attempts, succeeded in its manufacture. The 
condition ; and, what was worse, his friends were | legend most probably originated in the circumstance 
too much frightened to do any thing for his relief. | that glass was very anciently made at Tyre, and 
They looked upon him as already dead, expecting | that the sand on the sea-shore, in the immediate 
every moment to see him precipitated upon the | neighborhood of the Belus, is very white and crys- 
rocks below, and dashed to pieces. talline, and well adapted to glass-making. It is 

Not so with himself. He determined to ascend. | certainly probable that an accidental vitrification 
Accordingly, he plied himself with his knife, cutting | might give rise to the discovery ; but that was much 
places for his hands and feet, and gradually ascend- | more likely to take place in some operation requir- 
ed with incredible labor. He exerted every | ing a great fire, than by dressing food on the open 
muscle. His life was at stake, and all the terrors | sand. 
of death rose before him. He dared not to look| Although the most ancient manufacturers of 
downwards, lest his head should become dizzy ; and | glass on record were at Tyre, it is certain that the 
perhaps on this circumstance his life depended. | art was known to the Egyptians. Small pieces of 
His companions stood on the top of the rock, | blue glass, resembling turquoise, have been recently 
exhorting and encouraging him. His strength was | discovered in ancient tombs at Thebes, which were 
almost exhausted ; but a bare possibility of saving | probably used in glazing the earthen-ware beads 
his life still remained, and hope, the last friend of | often found adorning mummies, and which have 
the distressed, had not yet forsaken him. His| been erroneously cited as made of glass. 
course upwards was rather obliquely than perpendi-| In far later times than any to which the tombs 
cularly. His most critical moment had now arrived. | of Thebes can be referred, glass was made at Alex- 
He had ascended considerably more than 200 feet, | andria, and was supplied from that city to the Ro- 
and had still further to rise, when he felt himself | mans at least as late as the reign of Hadrian. The 
fast growing weak. He thought of his friends and | manufacture had been introduced at Rome, where 
all his earthly joys, and he could not leave them. | the glass-makers had a particular street assigned 
He thought of the grave, and dared not meet it.| to them. There can be little doubt that the art 
He now made his last effort, and succeeded. He | made some progress there, although we may reason- 
had cut his way not far from 250 feet from the | ably doubt the story of malleable glass, for the in- 
water, in a course almost perpendicular; and in a/| vention of which Tiberius is said to have rewarded 
little less than two hours his anxious companions | an artist with death. Its principal use was at that 
reached him a pole from the top, and drew him up. | time in the making of bottles and ornamental vases, 
They received him with shouts of joy; but he| in which the skill of the workman appears to have 
himself was completely exhausted. Heimmediately | been very great, as may be seen in specimens at 
fainted away, on reaching the spot, and it was| the British Museum, though the ‘metal,’ as the 
some time before he could be recovered. |mass of glass is called by the trade, is usually thick 

It is interesting to see the path up these awful | and colored. We have no testimony that it was 
rocks, and to follow in imagination this bold youth, | used in glazing windows previous to that of Lac- 
as he thus saved his life. His name stands far | tantius, in the beginning of the fourth century, who 
above all the rest, a monument of hardihood, rash-| compared a penetrating mind to one looking 
ness, and folly. through a glass window. 

Within a few years, a little cottage has been | The art is said to have been known to the ancient 

| 





erected near this wonderful work of nature; and | Britons, before the coming of the Romans ;—the 
here visiters to the bridge are requested to write | supposed Druidical rings, occasionally picked up, 
their names, in a book kept for that purpose. | and believed to be a source or token of good luck 
Several large volumes are filled with signatures. to the finder, have been often mentioned; and, if 
= | genuine, they afford a proof that the art must have 

Every age has its peculiar vice: the young suffer | made considerable progress among the ancient in- 
by their insatiable thirst after pleasure ; and the old, | habitants of England. ‘The Romans may have 
by their inordinate and incorrigible avarice. But | added some improvements, during their long resi- 
we should ever guard against those vices that are | dence there ; but the arrival of the Saxons destroyed 
chiefly incident to our times of life; excess and | this, and almost every other mark of civilization in 
riot, while we are young ; and egregious parsimony, | Britain. About two centuries after this event, glass 
as we grow in years. was again imported, as an ornament to churches 
and other religious establishments; though the 
We often miss our point by dividing our attention. | manufacture was not introduced until after the 
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lapse of near a thousand years. The introduction | quality of the glass required: some other ingredi- 


among the Saxons, is placed by Bede in the year 
674; and its use was, at first, wholly confined to 
churches and religious edifices; nor was it gener- 
ally employed in windows of private dwellings, until 
long after the Norman conquest. Specimens of 
Saxon glass may be seen in Westminster Abbey, 
cemented into the tomb of Edward, the Confessor : 
they are small square or diamond-shaped pieces, 
not more than an inch in length, and lined with 
gold leaf. Similar ornaments were seen in a tomb, 
discovered in making reparations to the cathedral 
of Rochester, some years ago, though of rather later 
date. 

During these early times, the manufacture ap- 

s to have been confined to Italy or Germany. 
Fraice became particularly celebrated for the beau- 
ty of its material, and the skill of its workmen ;—as 
early as the thirteenth century, its manufactories 
supplied the greatest part of the glass used in Eu- 
rope; and specimens of the skill of their artists are 
yet in existence, composed of various colored glasses 
fused together, enclosed in a beautiful transparent 
crust. The artists of Bohemia were also held in 
considerable reputation ; to them is due the inven- 
tion of the white spiral string, which runs twisting 
down the stems of wine-glasses, so much admired 
in the last century, and of which many specimens 
remain. 

The art was first practised in England in the 
year 1557, when a manufactory was erected at 
Crutched Friars, in the city of London ; and, shortly 
after, another at the Savoy in the Strand. These 
establishments chiefly confined themselves to com- 
mon window-glass, or coarse bottles, all the finer 
articles being still imported from Venice. About a 
century later, the celebrated Duke of Buckingham 
brought workmen from Italy, and established at 
Lambeth a manufactory of plate-glass for mirrors 
and coach-windows in 1673. Since that time the art 
has made constant progress in England, and has 
now attained to such a degree of perfection that 
plates of larger dimensions are- made there than in 
almost any other part of the world. Mirrors are 
procurable in London exceeding thirteen feet by 
seven, while the largest size in the Paris list is under 
eleven feet by seven ; and in no other place is any 
approach made to those sizes, except at the Royal 
Manufactory of St. Ildefonso, in Spain, where it is 
stated plates are cast measuring thirteen and a half 
feet by seven and three-fourths. 

The base of glass is silica, which forms a con- 
siderable portion of many stones, and may be called 
the sole ingredient in crystal, flint, and sand. The 


) substance is insoluble in water, and infusible in the 
} greatest heat producible in common furnaces. If it 


could be melted, we might, perhaps, procure glass 
at once ; but, as this cannot be done, it is necessary 


to find some substance that will cause crystal to| cylinder by rolling upon the table. 


melt without destroying its transparency: this sub- 





ents are also added, in much smaller quantities, as 
red lead, arsenic, and manganese, to clear the glass, 
to destroy all color, and to make it melt easily. The 
mixture is now placed in the furnace, and heated 
gradually as long as any vapor rises from it; when 
this ceases, the fire is rapidly increased to its greatest 
violence, and continued nearly five hours; during 
which time, the sand, alkali, and all the other mate- 
rials, melt into a mass. The mass must be stirred 
in every direction, the whole of the time, with an 
iron rake or scraper, which is changed, as soon as it 
gets hot, for a cold one, of which there is a supply 
ready, because the melted matter sticks to hot iron, 
while cold iron is free from this inconvenience. 
When the mass appears to be sufficiently mixed 
and agglutinated, it is taken out, cooled, carefully 
picked over to separate the dirt, and washed ; in 
this state it is called frit. In preparing the frit for 
making green bottle-glass, the coarsest materials 
only are taken, such as common sea or river-sand, 
and soap-boilers’ waste. 

The frit is afterwards conveyed to the glass fur- 
nace, a domed building about ten feet in height by 
six or seven in diameter, and furnished with holes 
all round, to put in and take out the metal. Within 
this furnace the frit is deposited in crucibles or 
melting-pots, in which it is exposed to the greatest 
practicable heat. The holes round the furnace are 
provided with clay stoppers, on the removal of 
which, the matter in the crucibles may be seen to 
melt slowly, and to form by degrees a pasty mass, 
at first thick and opaque, but gradually acquiring 
transparency ; then a thick scum rises to the sur- 
face, which is driven off in vapor by the applica- 
tion of vehement heat. When the scum is gone,” 
the mass is now visibly converted into glass, but 
filled with little points, like those appearing in ale 
poured into a tumbler. These points enlarge and 
become bubbles, in which state they rise slowly to 
the surface, burst, and disappear: the glass is then 
complete. To judge of its state of forwardness, 
the workman, from time to time, takes out a lump 
by means of an iron rod, to which the glass sticks 
like paste. When he finds it quite ready, he pro- 
ceeds to make some article—a bottle, perhaps: for 
this purpose, he takes an iron pipe above four feet 
in length, dips one end of it into the melted mass, 
draws out a lump, and rolls it upon a cast-iron 
table, until it is equally covered by the glass; he 
then carefully picks off any dirt with his pincers. 
If he has not metal enough for the article he 
wishes to make, he dips his tube again and again, 
until it has taken up a sufficiency. He then 
applies his mouth to the other end of the pipe, and 
blows strongly through it: the soft glass swells up 
like a bladder, and forms a globe, which he lengthens 
by rapid whirling round himself, or converts into a 
When the pro- 


| cess is thus far advanced, the workman detaches 


stance is alkali, either soda or potash. The process | the pipe from the metal in the following manner :— 
of making flint-glass is as follows:—The finest | he dips a small rod of iron into the melting-pot, and 


white sand, such as most nearly resembles pounded 
crystal, is selected and washed thoroughly, so as to 
cleanse it, as far as practicable, from all impurities ; 
it is then mixed with soda or potash in different 
proportions, from a half to a third, according to the 


by the help of the little lump of glass adhering to 
it, he sticks it to the further end of the article he is 
making. This little rod he holds in his left hand, 
while, with his right, he lets a drop of water fall on 
the neck of the bottle, where it joins the tube: the 
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tube immediately drops off, or is separated by a 
slight blow, and the bottle is held up by the rod | 
only. The neck is then fashioned with shears and | 
other tools, and the bottle is made. It is then re- 
moved to another furnace, where it is allowed to 
cool very slowly, in order to prevent cracking, to 
which glass, quickly cooled, is very liable: this last 
process is termed annealing. 

The above mode of blowing is sufficient for round 
bottles, or other articles of similar form, but for 
square or flat bottles a mould of iron or copper is 
required: this is made in two halves, between which 
the unfinished round bottle is placed, while yet very 
soft, and adhering to the blow-pipe. The mouth 
is then shut close, and the air strongly forced into 
the bottle, which forces the glass to take the form 
of the mould. Names and coats of arms are often 
impressed on bottles in thismanner. The article is 
afterwards annealed as usual. 

Common window-glass is at first blown much in 
the same way as bottles. A large globe is formed 
exactly in the same manner, and when it is neces- 
sary to seperate the pipe, another workman is 
required to fix the tron rod to the -other end, on 
account of the great weight: the pipe is then sepa- 
rated. Thus far every thing is done as before 
stated, but the subsequent operations, by which the 
globe is converted into a flat circular piece, ant 
perfectly dissimilar. Different modes of effecting | 
this are in use in different manufactories, but the | 
most striking is that termed ‘ flashing,’ which we | 
proceed to describe. The rod to which the glass | 

lobe is attached is turned round upon its axis, at | 
first slowly, and afterwards rapidly. Every body, 
perhaps, has noticed a game of little girls, in which 
they turn round swiftly until their frocks swell out 
almost into an horizontal position ;—the same effect 
is produced in the glass thus rapidly revolving. 
The hole where the blow-pipe separates enlarges 
gradually, and as the opening increases, the work- 
man increases the velocity until the globe assumes 
the form of a bowl or basin, when it suddenly 
spreads out with a sort of explosion, and becomes a 
circular table of red-hot glass. The iron rod is 
then detached from the centre of the plate, leaving 
a large lump called the bull’s eye, and the glass is | 
annealed as before. 

The art of making plate-glass is quite different | 
from that of blowing. The greatest care in blow- 
ing will not entirely prevent the occurrence of 








streaks or flaws upon its surface, which spoil its | 


beauty, and render it quite unfit for mirrors, as may 


be seen by the distorted figures produced in cheap | 


looking-glasses, which are sometimes made of blown 


glass. For all superior purposes, glasses are cast 


rough upon a metal table, and afterwards ground | 


The | 


and polished to any degree of fineness. 
comege is very expensive and elaborate, requiring 
arge capital and skilful workmen. The furnaces 
for melting the glass in this manufacture are very 
large, and the melting-pots contain nearly a ton of 
material. 
pots to receive the melted glass, and to convey it 


to the tables on which it is to be cast: these cisterns | 


remain some hours in the melting-pots, to acquire 
as great a heat as possible. They are then drawn 
out by means of a chain and pulleys, placed on a 


Square metal cisterns are placed in the | 
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small iron carriage, and wheeled to the extremity 
of the table, which is furnished with ledges to con- 
fine the melted stuff: the glass is then let out of the 
cistern, either by turning it over or by slipping off 
the bottom, and a torrent of red-hot flaming glass 
rolls out upon the table, not quite fluid, like melted 
lead or iron, but somewhat thick and pasty, like 
melted sealing-wax. A large roller of metal, 
weighing about four hundred pounds, is rolled upon 


| the surface to spread it evenly upon the table, and 


to make it of uniform thickness. ‘The glass is now 
taken from the table, which is ready to receive 
another casting, and the operation is repeated until 
all the metal is exhausted. The short time that 
glass remains liquid renders great quickness neces- 
sary in these operations; for the work cannot be 
heid at the mouth of the furnace, as may be done in 
blowing: the rapidity acquired by habit would be 
incredible to any one who has not witnessed the 
operation, and is surprising to those who do see it. 
When the glasses are well annealed, which takes 
many days to perform, they are rubbed upon each 
other with sand, emery, and polishing powder, until 
they acquire that evenness and polish which gives 
them so great a superiority over all other kinds of 
glass, and makes them the most splendid ornament 
of the palace and the drawing-room. 

Glass of almost every description is manufactured 
extensively in the United States. There are glass- 
works at South-Boston, Cambridge, Sandwich, and 
other parts of the Union, where the manufacture is 
carried on very successfully. In some future num- 
ber we shall endeavor to furnish a sketch of its 
history in this country. 


ArcauseLo Coretii. The most famous per- 
former on the violin in his time, was Arcauselo 
Corelli. He was born near Bologna in 1653, and 
preferred secular to ecclesiastical music. After 
visiting the north of Europe, and, receiving for five 
years the applauses of the German Counts, he re- 
turned to Rome, where he was patronized by Car- 
dinal Ottobonic. In that city he died, in 1713, 
at the age of sixty, and was buried in the Pantheon. 
He left between thirty and and forty thousand dol- 
lars, and an extensive collection of pictures, to his 


| great patron, who, with becoming benevolence, be- 


stowed all the money upon the relatives of the de- 
ceased. The harmonies of Corelli were in a style 
at once noble, elegant, and pathetic. 


First Printer 1x America. The first printer 
in North America, was Samuel Greene. 
he used, was procured by Rev. Joseph Glover, who 
died in 1638, on his voyage to Massachusetts. 
‘The Freeman’s Oath’ was the first thing printed, 
in 1639; the next, an Almanac for New England, 


made by one Pierce, a mariner; and the third, the | 


New England Version of the Psalms, in 1640. 
rreene afterwards printed Eliot’s Bible, and the 
Laws of Massachusetts, Plymouth and Connecticut. 


He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly 
speaks, cooly answers, and ceases when he has no 
more to say, is in the possession of some of the best 
requisites of man. 
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The capital of the county of that name, Newport, 
is situated on the southwest end of Rhode Island, 
about five miles from the sea, and possesses one of 
the best harbors in North America. Its commercial 
prosperity has of late years declined ; but its situa- 
tion has many advantages, and in the summer sea- 


country. 


House, Jail, Academy and Library, a Jews Syna- | 


gogue, and ten other houses for public worship, be- 
sides several Banks and Insurance Offices. The 


houses are thickly clustered on the margin of the | walls, which divide the fields in a very regular 


town, but seem from the water to be in want of 
paint and repairs. The wind-mill, an old stone 


tower on the top of the hill, is, as it appears in the | 


cut, a very conspicuous object. 


on Brenton’s point—Dumplings Fort, the fortifica- 
tions of which, when completed according to the 
original plan, will cost half a million of dollars ; and 
Fort Walcott, on Goat Island. 

On Coaster’s Harbor Island, abovt a mile above 
the town, is the Poor House. The main building 
isof stone, three stories high, and has accommodations 
for sixty or seventy poor. Of those who are able, 
some work on the island, which belongs to the 
town, and contains eighty acres of land ; others are 
employed at different manufactures. 

Taumony Hill, an elevation which affords an ex- 
tensive view on every side, is a mile and a half from 
the town, and was the head-quarters of the Ameri- 
can army, during the occupation of it by the enemy. 
in the revolutionary war. The beach behind, and 
the whole circuit, in fact, on the land side, were 
defended by a line of troops, batteries &e. 

Here General Prescott was taken prisoner. by a 


party under the brave Col. Barton, who secretly 
landed from a boat, in the night time, entered the 
British head-quarters, and conducted the command- 
ing officer away, before the king’s forces could pre- 
vent them. ‘The soil is extremely well calculated 


| for fruit trees; and there were many fine orchards 
son it is the abode of strangers from all parts of the | 


Among the public buildings are a State | 


about the town before the revolution, but at that 
time the trees were cut down for fuel; so thata 
somewhat naked appearance. is presented in this 
respect. The ground, however, is fertile and highly 
cultivated ; and the crops are excellent. The stone 


manner, and the neat cottages and gardens, add not a 
little to the agricultural beauty of this place. New- 
port is some three miles, wide and fourteen long, 


_andin 1830 contained upwards of 8000 inhabitants. 
The place is defended by three forts: Fort Adams, | 


Tueatre or St. Cuartes. The grandeur and 
beauty of the “ Teatro Di S. Carlo,” at Naples, 
combine to render it the most remarkable in Italy- 
It was erected by Charles III. in 1737, after a design 
by Ametraus, and was finished by Angelo Caresale 
in 270 days. The accidental fire of 1815 having 
greatly injured it, this theatre has been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt by Nicolini, the Architect. It is 144 
feet in breadth, and 288 in length, exclusive of the 


front, which bears the names of the most celebrated 
| Italian composers and dramatic poets, and is orna- 


mented with columns and statues. The stair-cases 
are commodious and the corridors very extensive. 
The pit is eighty-four feet in length, and seventy- 
five in breadth ; the stage is 105 feet in length, and 
fifty-three in breadth. The theatre contains six tiers 
of boxes ; the first, second, fifth, and sixth consist of 
thirty boxes each ; and the third and fourth thirty- 
two: ¢ ach being capable of containing iw ely e persons. 








AMERICAN 
MOCKING BIRD OF AMERICA. 





rince of all 


The American Mocking Bird is the 
song birds, being altogether unrivalled in the extent 
and variety of his vocal powers; and, besides the 
fulness and melody of his original notes, he has the 
faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, from 
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sportsmen, and even birds themselves are sometimes 
imposed upon by this admirable mimic. In confine- 
ment, he loses little of the power or energy of his 
song. He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet hismaster. He cries 
like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about, with 
feathers on end to protect her injured brood. He 
repeats the tune taught him, though it be of con- 
siderable length, with perfect accuracy. He runs 
over the notes of the Canary, and of the Red Bird, 
with such superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters confess his triumph by their im- 
mediate silence. His fondness for variety, some 
suppose, injures his song. His imitations of the 
Brown Thrush is often interrupted by the crowing 
of cocks; and his exquisite warblings after the Blue 
Bird are mingled with the screaming of Swallows, 
or the cackling of hens. 

During moonlight, both in the wild and tame 
state, he sings the whole night long. The hunters 
in their nocturnal excursions, know that the moon 
is rising, the instant they hear his delightful solo. 

After Shakspeare, Barrington attributes, in part, 
the exquisiteness of the Nightingale’s song to the 
silence of the night; but if so, what are we to think 
of the bird, which, in the open glare of day, over- 
powers and often silences all competition? The 
natural notes of the American Mocking Bird par- 





the Humming Bird to the Eagle. Pennant states 
that he heard a caged one imitate the mewing of | 
a cat, and the creaking of a sign in high winds. 
Barrington says, his pipe comes nearest to the | 
Nightingale of any bird he ever heard. The 
description, however, given by Wilson, in his own 
irimitable manner, as far excels Pennant and Bar- 
rington, as the bird excels his fellow-songsters. 
Wilson tells us that the ease, elegance and rapidity of 
his movements, the animation of his eye, and the 
intelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons, mark the peculiarity of his genius. His | 
yoice is full, strong and musical, and capable of | 
almost every modulation, from the clear mellow | 
tones of the Wood Thrush to the savage scream of | 
the Bald Eagle. In measure and accents he faith- | 
fully follows his originals, while in strength and | 
sweetness of expression, he greatly improves upon | 
them. In his native woods upon a dewy morning, | 
his song rises above every competitor ; for the others | 
appear merely as inferior accompaniments. His | 





own notes are bold and full, and varied seemingly | 
beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions | 
of two, three, or at most five or six syllables, gener- | 
ally uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, and | 
continued with undiminished ardor, for half an hour | 
or an hour at a time. 

While singing, he expands his tail, glistening with | 
white, keeping time to his own music; and the | 
buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fascinating 
than his song. He sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ectasy ; he mounts and descends, as his song swells 
or dies away ; he bounds aloft, as Bartram observes, 
with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or 
recall his very soul, expired in the last elevated 
strain. A bystander might suppose, that the whole 
feathered tribe had assembled together on a trial of 
skill—each striving to produce his utmost effort—so 
perfect are his imitations. He often deceives the 


take of a character similar to those of the Brown 
Thrush ; but they are more sweet, more expressive, 
more various, and uttered with greater rapidity. 


Learnep Lapy. Helena Lucretia Cornaro, re- 
nowned as “the learned Venetian Lady,” was 
educated at the University of Padua, where she 
took her degrees, and “ was made a Doctor, and 
received the title of unalterable.” At Rome she 
was admitted to the University, and entitled “ the 
humble.” With intense application she devoted 
herself to literary pursuits; and so great was her 
reputation for learning, that the most illustrious 
characters, in travelling through Venice, were more 
desirous to see her than all the curiosities of the 
metropolis. Her constant application to study 


brought on infirmity, and hastened her death, which | 


happened in 1685, in the 38th year of her age. 
Her demise was recorded by poetical effusions from 
the learned of Europe; and a magnificent funeral 
solemnity was performed in her honor at Rome. 
An oration was also pronounced, in which she was 
celebrated as triumphing over three monsters, 
pride, luxury, and ignorance. And yet, notwith- 


standing her extraordinary natural and acquired / 


abilities, she made no attempt to instruct or improve 
mankind by her pen. She wrote nothing. 


The virtue which we gather from a fable or an 
_ allegory, is like the health we get by hunting ; as 
| we are engaged in an agreeable pursuit, that draws 
| us on with pleasure, and makes us insensible of the 
| fatigues that accompany it. 


Youthful minds, like the pliant wax, are suscepti- 
ble of the most lasting impressions; and the good 
or evil bias they then receive, is seldom or ever 
eracteated. 
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in New England. Many of our fellow-citizens were 
acquainted with him. Those who did not see that 


possess some acquaintance with his doctrines, and 
some knowledge of his character. It would be out 
of place, therefore, for us to attempt to enlighten 
them, upon either of those topics at the present 
time. Nor do we propose to do so. Our object is 
simply to trace out the life of that celebrated phi- 
losopher. And we cannot, perhaps, perform such a 
task in a way more acceptable to our readers, than 
by presenting them an abridgement of his biography, 
which we have condensed from various sources, but 
chiefly from Mr. Capen’s recent volume upon Spurz- 
9 





unwearied advocate of a new and popular science, | 


Tomb of Spurzheim, at Mount Auburn. 


But two years have elapsed since Spurzheim was | licim and his works—a volume of intrinsic merit, 


and which should be in the hands of every student 
of Phrenology. 

John Gaspar Spurzheim was born on the 31st 
of December, 1776, at the village of Longvick, 
about seven miles from Treves, in the dominions of 
Prussia. His parents cultivated a farm of the 


| Abbey St. Maximin De Treves, and he was edu- 
‘cated at the university of that city. 


He was 
destined for the church; but when, in 1799, the 
French invaded Germany, he went to study medicine 
at Vienna. There he became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall. and soon entered with zeal into the novel 
doctrines of that professor. Having completed his 
medical sindies, Spurzheim qnitted Vienna with Dr. 
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Gall, in 1805, to travel and pursue, in common with | 
him, his researches into the anatomy and physiology 
of the nervous system. 

In the mean time, their doctrine, ‘ that particular 
mental powers are indicated by particular configura- | 
tions of the head,’ made rapid progress. Finding | 
followers wherever they appeared, they continued | 
constantly with each other ; and, from 1804 to 1813, | 
all their researches were conducted together. On | 
the 6th of March, 1805, they went to Berlin, and 
afterwards visited Paris and all the principal cities 
of the Continent. 

The course they adopted waseminently calculated 
to promote the objects of Phrenology. They studied | 
man, in the various conditions of life ; they multiplied 
facts and observations in reference to the science, and | 
with ample opportunity and persevering industry, 
they suffered no individual or institution, remarkable 
for any peculiarity, to escape their notice or remarks. 
Gall and Spurzheim’s anatomical demonstrations ex- 
cited every where particular interest and applause ; 
and as might have been expected, their physiologic- 
al principles gained many adherents, as well as op- 
ponents. ‘ In the whole of our travels,’ says Spurz- 
heim in one of his letters, ‘we have been well 
received, and the second course was always more | 
fully attended than the first.’ 

In November, 1807, Gall, assisted by Spurzheim, 
delivered his first public lectures in Paris. Uncom- 
mon was the ardor excited among the Parisians by 
the presence of thesemen. The memoir, however, 
on the anatomy of the brain, presented by them to 
the French Institute, did not produce a favorable im- 
pression upon that body. 

In 1809, they commenced publishing their mag- 
nificent work, entitled ‘’The Anatomyand Phisiology 
of the Nervous System in general, and of the Brain | 
in particular; with Observations on ‘the possibility | 
of ascertaining several intellectual and moral dispo- 
sitions of Man and Animals, by the configuration of | 
their Heads; four volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 
100 plates.’ 

This work was continued, by their joint exertions, | 
to the completion of two and a half volumes, and 
ultimately finished by Gall in 1819. The reason of 
their separation, it is alleged, originated in some | 
disagreement between the authors. They labored 
in common till 1813, as above remarked, when each 
began to pursue the subject for himself. All the 
drawings of this great publication were executed 
under the superintendence of Spurzheim, from 
anatomical preparations made and determined on by 
him. ‘The engraver worked by his directions: no 
plate was sent to the press without his approval: 
the description of the plates and anatomical details 
were his; and he furnished the literary notices in 
regard to the nerves of the abdominal thorax, to 
those of the cerebral column, of the five senses, of | 
the cerebellum, and of the brain. In fact, his discov- 
eries formed the principal object of its publication. 
The price of it was 1000 francs. 

In June, 1813, Spurzheim visited Vienna, and took 
his degree of M. D. After a few months’ residence 
there, he left for England, and arrived at London 
in March, 1814. 

The moment was not, on many accounts, propi- 
tious. Nevertheless, he opened, by a dissection of 


| 
| 





| But this was not his favorite profession. 


| a person of rare accomplishments and merit. 
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the brain; and the novelty as well as truth of the 
demonstration, that the viscus is composed of fibres, 
created no small surprise among the audience. 
The effect in its favor, however, was not so general 
as might have been expected. 

From London he proceeded to Bath, Bristol, Cork, 
and Dublin, where he was well received and lectur- 
ed with success. In 1815, an article appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, in which both he and Gall 
were heartily reviled and abused. Subsequently he 
went to Edinburgh, and, in the presence of the 
author, publicly exposed the falsity and weakness of 
that attack upon him. After a residence of activity 
and success in Scotland, he returned to London in 


1817. In the British metropolis, he delivered another 


course of lectures ; but interest for the science had 
not much increased in his absence. While in 
London, he became a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and published, in English, the Phys- 
iognomical System of Gall and Spurzheim, and 
other important works. In July, 1817, he returned 
to Paris. Here he delivered several courses of 
lectures—his auditors increasing in numbers each 
succeeding course. He also devoted himself to the 
practice of medicine, and in this capacity visited 
some American families then in the French capital. 
He was 
more devoted to philosophy, and the study of 
mankind. He now decided upon Paris for his per- 
manent home. There he had every facility for the 
prosecution of his studies, and valuable opportu- 
nities to teach hi, doctrines to students from every 
part of the civilized world. ‘ Je me propose,’ he 
says in a letter, dated 2d February, 1831, ‘de passer 
le reste ma vie, occupé de la connaissance de 
Vhomme dans l'état de santé et de maladie.’ 

He published several volumes in Paris, and, in the 
year last named, the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred on him by the university of that city. 

In 1824, he married a French lady, with whom 
he had been acquainted for a long period. She was 
* Sev- 
eral ladies of Boston,’ says Follen, ‘ who were in- 
troduced to Mrs. Spurzheim, in Paris and London, 
remember her with the highest esteem and delight.’ 
She entered fully into her husband’s pursuits, and 
aided him by her uncommon skill in drawing. To 
her pencil we are indebted for a number of those 
excellent drawings, used by him in his lectures. 
She was also instrumental in forming associations 
of ladies for the investigation of his favorite 
science. 

He arrived in London again, in March, 1825, and 
commenced one course of lectures at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, on the 15th of March, and another 
on the 7th of April, at the west end of the town. 

Since his last visit, the tone of public opinion had 
materially changed, and he was hailed in the 
metropolis with distinguished marks of respect and 
attention. He now lectured to crowded audiences ; 
and the whole exhibition and explanations of the pro- 
fessor were not only creditable to his genius and 
acquirements, but extremely satisfactory to those 
present. 

During 1825 and 6, he wrote five or six works 
in the English language, and published them at the 
London Press. Some of them have passed through 


| 
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several editions. In the latter year he visited 
Cambridge, and was received at that seat of learn- 
ing with honors seldom bestowed before. He was 
feasted in the College-halls, and the anatomical and 
medical professors were among those most favorably 
disposed towards his system. Early in 1827, he 
went to Bath and Bristol. The managers of the 


literary institutions of those places declared ‘ that | superiority or deficiency. 
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delivered besides, in the afternoon of every other 
| day, lectures before the Medical Faculty, and other 
_ professional gentlemen. During the rest of the day, 
| he was chiefly engaged in visiting various insti- 
| tutions, and returning the calls of friends. 
| It was astonishing to see with what facility he 
_could point out those who were remarkable for any 
His quick and penetrat- 


since their establishments were opened, no lecturer | ing eye seemed to read the very thoughts of those 
had attracted so numerous a class.’ This year he | around him, and his remarks, which followed im- 


made London his principal residence, and his lectures | 


mediately, shewed his entire confidence in the truth 


in the London Institution were unusually popular. | of his science, and the certainty of hisdecisions. Hav- 


Not only the large hall, but all the stair-cases, corri- | 
dors, and passages leading to it, were filled with | 
hearers. 

In October, he went over to the Continent again ; 
and in December, he visited Hull, where a society 
had been established for the investigation of Phren- 
ology. From Hull he went to Edinburgh, and 
arrived there in January, 1828. A wonderfulchange 
in favor of his doctrines had taken place in that 
city, since his former visit. A Phrenological society 
had already been formed. It was conducted with | 
uncommon zeal and success, and numbered among 
its members some of the most respectable and 
learned citizens. It still flourishes in all the vigor 
and spirit of youth and prosperity. Indeed, his 
fine talents, extensive information, upright and 
amiable sentiments, commanded for him the highest 
respect, and his lectures were listened to with the 
deepest interest by large and frequent assemblages. 

In March, he proceeded to Glasgow, where his 
lectures afforded general satisfaction; and in the | 
year 1829, he lectured in Liverpool, Manchester, and | 
several other towns. During the winter of 1830, | 
however, he did not lecture, on account of the death | 
of his wife, which was to hima dispensation of | 
extreme sorrow. 

In compliance with an invitation from the Phreno- | 
logical Society of Dublin, he gave a series of lectures | 
in that city in April, 1830; and some of the most | 
learned professors of Dublin engaged in the study | 
of the science. - 

They elected him an honorary member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The remainder of that 
year he promulgated his principles in Belfast and 
Gane In April, 1831, he paid a visit to Dublin 
again ; and as soon as his course of lectures were 
completed in that capital, he left for France, and 
attended the meetings of the association formed in 
Paris, to propagate and improve the doctrines of 
Phrenology. On the 20th of June, 1832, Spurzheim 
sailed from Havre for the United States, with a 
view to study the character of our institutions, and 
to diffuse his doctrines among the people. He 
arrived in New York on the 4th of August. On 
the 11th, he left for New Haven, and remained there 
during commencement, much interested in the ex- 
ercises of the students. Onthe 16th of August, he 
visited Hartford, and entered the capital of New 
England on the 20th of the same month. 

His fame had preceded him, and curiosity was 
soon awake to see a man who had attracted the at- 
tention of the whole civilized world. On the 17th of 
September, he commenced a series of lectures in 
Boston, and, soon after, another course in a 
They occupied six evenings in the week. e 





ing excited a most favorable feeling among the citizens 
in relation to Phrenology, he labored with earnest- 
ness to elucidate its principles. His time and 
presence were in constant demand. People waited 
upon him from all quarters, and, although naturally 
of a strong constitution, his exertions were more 
than he couldendure. Of this he was fully sensible, 
and he frequently observed that his health would re- 
quire him to lessen his labors. A fever gradually 
appeared. For several days there were no symptoms 
for serious apprehensions, and he continued to fulfil 
his engagements. His illness increased. In_ his 
last lecture at the Temple he appeared feeble, and 
without that animation which usually lighted up his 
countenance and characterized his performances. 


| He greatly exerted himself to edify his hearers on 


that occasion ; and returned to his lodgings never 


to leave them. He died, without a groan or struggle, 


on the night of October the 10th, 1832, 

A meeting of his friends and the citizens was 
held on the morning of his demise. Immediate 
arrangements for the funeral obsequies‘were entered 
into, and measures adopted, expressive of the sense 


'of the public loss, and the respect entertained 


by the inhabitants, for the talents and virtues of the 
deceased. A cast of his head was taken, under the 





superintendence of the most eminent surgeons and 
physicians. His body was examined and embalmed. 
| Appropriate services were performed at the Old 
_South Meeting House, in the midst of an immense 
| concourse of spectators ; and, from thence, the body 
was conveyed to Mount Auburn. There it now 
_rests, in the tomb represented by our engraving. 
That view will impart a better idea of the grave of 
| Spurzheim, than any description we can give. 
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View of the Canal. 


The Little Falls of the Mohawk River, at the 
villace of that name, in the town of Herkimer, 
state of New York, exhibits one of the most roman- 


tic scenes on the whole line of the Erie Canal. 
Little, compared with the Cahoos Falls of the same 
river, these falls are formed by a range of hills or 


rather mountains, which extends across this stream, 
and, apparently connected with the Catsbergs, 
sketches off towards the north, into a kind of table- 
land. 

At Little Falls. the vale of the river is not more 
than half a mile wide—each side of which is 
crowned by the rocky summits of the mountain— 
and from 400 to 500 feet in height. 

On the south side, Fall Hill, rising abruptly from 
the river and the Erie Canal, is 518 feet above the 
latter, 712 above tide water, and 147 above Lake 


Erie! The ridge of the Falls is estimated to be, 
from half a mile, to a mile in width; andthe stream 
tumbles with irresistible violence in zigzag defiles, in 
some places not 20 yards wide, over a gradual rocky 


descent of about 80 rods. ‘ The Falls are wild, furious 
and picturesque, deep ina dismal dell, made siniling 
by the efforts of industry and a busy population.’ It 
is conjectured that a mountain of granite, formerly 
extended across the Mohawk, between the summits 
above mentioned, constituting the barrier of a lake, 
which once spread over the regions of the west. 
In fact, a dam of 50 feet, at this spot would flow 
all the country, to the Oneida Lake; and there 
remains the most indubitable evidence that the 
water was formerly, and for a long period, 50 feet 
above the present bed of the river. The whole 
valley, indeed, from hill to hill, has been traversed 
by the water—the rocks being worn, by the force 


of the current, into many curious pots and excava- 


| tions. 


The Erie Canal at this place is connected with 
an old canal, now belonging to the state, by a 
cut 300 feet long, running from a basin of half 
an acre in the midst of the village, to an elegant 
aqueduct over the Mohawk. This aqueduct has 
three arches—an elliptical one of 70 feet, embracing 
the whole stream, in its ordinary state, with one on 
each side, of 50 feet span ; elevating the surface of 
the canal 30 feet above that of the river, whose 
torrents, precipitated in cascades, dash over the 
rocks in a wild and terrific manner. The canal 
here descends 40 feet, and is passed by five locks, 
in a single mile. Less stupendous than the locks of 
Lockport, and falling short in extent of that of 
Rochester, this aqueduct presents one of the finest 
specimens of masonry on the canal. 

There is a wooden bridge at the west of the 
aqueduct, which, being several feet lower, affords a 
full view of the arches and the great basin, beneath 
the central one—formed by the action of small 
stones set in motion by theriver. The view afford- 
ed from a packet-boat of mountain scenery on either 
side, with a bare passage for the dashing waters of 





the Mohawk between, is highly interesting and 
sublime. Whichever way the eye is turned, it rests 


on huge masses of granite and limestone, piled in 
heaps. These rocks in some places rise to a great 
height, almost perpendicular, presenting a bleak 
black surface, unbleached by the thousand storms 
which have beat upon them: others present a 
ragged and uneven face, crowned and overhung by 
dark evergreens, dropping their verdure into the 
foaming torrent below : the fissures between others 
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of these huge piles produce hickory, maple and | migratory race; and the women undergo all the 
other trees, which hang from them, and with their | laborious work. Their food is mostly animal ; their 
sombre shadow deepen the gloomy darkness of the | drink, water, except when certain fruits are ripe, of 
rocks from which they spring; whilst the scanty} which they make an intoxicating liquor, called 
soil upon others gives life and penurious nourishment | churcha. “The fruits used for this purpose are 
to dwarf oaks and vegetation peculiar to similar in- | termed algarrova, which they eat as bread—and 
hospitable regions. In this scene, where the rude| molie. Their clothing is a mantle of skins, or 
but magnificent works of nature are so profusely | woollen cloth, made by themselves: they generally 
displayed, the imagination is overpowered, in their | pluck out their beards, though some leave mustaches. 
sublimity, and the proudest works of man, and man | The slings used by them in hunting have a stone 
himself, lose their importance. Even the canal, cut | fixed at each end; and sometimes another thong, 
upon the mighty and enduring precipice—the road | with a third stone, fastened: to the middle of the 
entrenched upon the mountain side, and the sub-| first. These they fling with amazing dexterity 
stantial locks and gates, all sink into comparative | around horses, ostriches, or other objects of the 
insignificance under the mighty shadows of the|chace. Leaving them entangled, so that they 
everlasting hills. cannot escape, the Indians pursue fresh game, and 
The village of Little Falls, contains about one | after finishing their sport, return to pick up the 
hundred buildings, and nine or ten hundred inhab- | animals they left secured in the slings. 
itants. It derives mo t of its importance from the| The Puelches burn the flesh of the dead; and 
trade afforded by the canal and river. The pro-| the widows black their faces for a year after their 
prietor of the lands, about this place, has, by his | husband’sdemise. Theskeletons of deceased persons 
liberality, done much towards securing the ‘benefits | of eminence, are transported to the tombs of their 
of these works to the village, and providing for its | ancestors, always near the sea. Decked in their 
future prosperity ; and justly deserves credit for it.| best robes, and adorned with plumes and beads, 
The neighborhood abounds in organic remains. | they are placed sitting in a deen square pit, parallel 
Limestone and granite are seen in a strange state of | with those buried before, with different weapons 
commixture ; and beautiful specimens of rock-crystals | by them, and the skins of their favorite horses stuff- 
are found on the hills. ed, and supported on stakes. 
They have a notion of a future state, and imagine, 
atpeicueine that, after death, they are to be taken to a country, 
AS aoe where the fruits of inebriation are eternal; there to 
Magellan first saw one of these people in 1519;| live in immortal drunkenness, and the perpetual 
he was afterwards visited by numbers of them. | chase of the ostrich. 
Their height was about seven feet, but the first he In the Philosophical 'Transactions for 1767, is an 
beheld was taller. In 1525, Gracia de Louisa saw , account of the Patagonians, by Clarke, an officer in 
some men of great stature, but does not mention | Byron’s ship, who had an opportunity of standing, 
their height. In 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendish measur- | for two hours, within a few feet of them. He 
ed one of their footsteps, which was eighteen inches | assures us, that none of the men were less than 
long. Anthony Kueret, who sailed with Sir T homas, | eight feet ; that some even exceeded nine ; and that 
in his second voyage, saw some of these men, fifteen | the women were from seven and a half to eight feet. 
or sixteen spans high, and measured the bodies of | But neither Wallis nor Bougainville discovered any 
two recently buried, which were fourteen spans| people approaching to such a height. Pennant 
long ; and after this, three Dutchmen, at different | divides the inhabitants of Patagonia into four differ- 
times, saw some men of gigantic stature, one of | ent classes. The first is a race of men of the 
whom thought they were ten or eleven feet high. | common size. 'The second exceeds them by a few 
Le Maire and Schovten found some skeletons ten | inche 's, or, perhaps, the head. The third is com- 
or eleven feet long. In 1618, Gracias de Nodal | posed of those whose height is so extraordinary. The 
trafficked with men taller by the head than Euro- | fourth area mongrel breed of every size, except that 
peans, on the south side of the Straits of Magellan; | of the original standard, debased by intermixing 
and in 1642, Henry Brewer observed in the Straits of | with the puny tribes of the country, and with 
La Maire footsteps of men, which measured cighteen | Europeans. Odman, after collecting various ac- 
inches. Sir Francis Drake, however, and two other | counts and opinions on the Patagonian nation, says, 
voyagers, in the sixteenth, and four more in the |‘ the reason many travellers have missed seeing these 
seventeenth century, met none of these people. In| gigantic barbarians is, that they only come to the 
1704, the crew of a ship belonging to St. Maloes, | sea coast at one period of the year, and live, the 
saw several of them. Falkener the Jesuit, in his | rest of their time, in the inland country.’ 
mission to the vast plains of Pampas, in 1742, found 
tribes of Patagonians. The tallest he measured was 
seven feet eight inches high; the common height! There is something in the temper of men so 
was six feet, and there were numbers shorter. The | adverse to boisterous and severe treatment, that he 
tallest female did not excced six feet. who endeavors to carry his point that way, instead 
They are supposed to be a race derived from the | of prevailing, generally leaves the mind of him, 
Chilian Indians—the Puelches, who defeated and | whom he has thus attempted, in a more confirmed 
destroyed the Spaniafd Baldivia. They dwell in| and obstinate situation, than he found it at first. 
large tents, covered with the hides of horses; and | Bitter words and hard usage freeze the heart into a 
divided within into apartments for the diferent ranks | kind of obduracy, which mild persuasion and gentle 
of the family, by a sort of blanketing. Theyareamost! language only can dissolve and soften. 
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The descendants of the original population of the | exactly like those of Holland—built of ‘ the besi 


State of New York possess, in many respects, the | 
national characteristics of their ancestors. Among 
those who founded the colony, as well as those who 
subsequently became settlers, were no inconsiderable 
numbers of Dutch families. They formed Dutch 
Societies as soon as they arrived, and thus, observes 


Spafford, translated the rural economy of the people 
of the Netherlands, Holland and the Banks of the 
Rhine, at once to those of the Hudson. The 


father and son, with the whole family connection, 
emigrated together, and whole colonies embarked 
in company, bringing with them bricks, faithfully 
burnt with Dutch peat, to a country of wood and 
clay, with other prepared materials for their dwell- 
ings. Their ships, indeed, were freighted with 
bricks ; and at first, every habitation was furnished 
with a dwelling, modelled from those they had left, 
with store rooms for trade, like those of Amsterdam 
and other towns at home. And thus, at New 
Amsterdam, now New York, and at Williamstadt, 
now Albany, were to be seen, in a few years after 
the arrival of the first settlers, rows of houses, 


imported small red bricks, peopled by Dutch 
families from that part of the w orld, with all their 
love for neatness, order, industry ‘and frugality ; 
with the same long pipes, and the same implements 
of domestic economy. Some of those houses are 
yet standing in Albany, and several in New York, 
and at a few other early settlements along the 
Hudson. But, as we have intimated, they did not 
confine themselves to the importation of bricks 
alone. The entire pulpit of the Stone Church 
founded at Albany, in 1656, was brought over from 
Holland, and though the edifice is demolished, yet 
that identical pulpit is still in existence. It serves 
the same purpose in our day, that it did upwards 
of a century and a half ago. 

In 1715, this church became too small for the 
congregation ; and the proprietors adopted a most 
singular mode of enlarging it. It was this: Beyond 
and on every side of the ancient building, they sunk 
a new stone wall. On this foundation they raised 
the larger structure. And having thus completely 
enclosed the first church, they took it down, and re- 
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ed the whole, with only the loss of public worship 
for three sabbeths! The new edifice, which had 
been constructed in this extraordinary manner, was 
in the gothic style, but one story high; and the 
glass of its antique windows were richly ornamented 
with coats of arms. 

It stood about ninety-two years, in the open area, 
formed by the angle of State, Market, and Court 
Streets; and the cut at the head of this article 
presents an exact view of it, as it appeared during 
that period. 

In 1806, this famous pile was taken down, and 
its stone employed in the erection of the 


SOUTH DUTCH CHURCH. 


Situated between Hudson and Beaver streets, 
this is a superb edifice, exhibiting one of the finest 


THE WHITE 


specimens of the art of building to be found in 
Albany. And it is questioned whether any public 
structure in the state will better bear close examina- 
tion. It cost about an hundred thousand dollars, 
and is the property of the Dutch Reformed Congre- 
gation, one of the most numerous, opulent, and 
respectable societies, in that part of the country 
The North Dutch Church, on the west side of 
Pearl Street, has been erected many years, and 
belongs to the same congregation. It isa large 
| brick edifice, of excellent proportions, having two 
| steeples, and cost about fifty thousand dollars. It 
| is somewhat remarkable that the same congregation 
| should possess two places of worship; but, havi 

| thus gradually become very numerous, from a sm 
and continued beginning, to remain united, seemed 
preferable to a separation. 





SHARK 





Of all the inhabitants of the ocean, the common 
or White Shark—Carcharias Vulgaris—is the 
most bloodthirsty and cruel. 
not abound on the coast of Massachusetts. It is 
only now and then, that one may be seen in the 


| wake of a ship, approaching the land. 


Usually the color is a light ash; on the back, the 
skin is quite dark; the tail has three lobes ; and, 
when fully grown, the body is from twenty to thirty 
feet long. Its greatest size is attained in tropical 
climates. 

The White Shark has no less than six rows of 
sharp, triangular teeth, which may be raised or de- 
pressed at pleasure. Its velocity is very great, and 
its greediness never satisfied. With one gripe of 
the jaws, this voracious fish will cut a man in two. 

In the Pearl fisheries of South America, where 
White Sharks are numerous, the divers, familiar 
with the character of the monster, in their descent 


for the oyster, are obliged to go armed with long, | 


sharp knives. As the shark’s mouth is placed some- 
what under the head, he endeavors to get over his 
intended victim ; and if he discovers no disposition 
in the Indian to move, slowly settles down over 
him, with his horrible mouth extended. 
instant he is near enough to be reached, the diver 
plunges the knife into his vitals. 

Sometimes the diver takes four or five hard wood 
sticks some two feet long, sharpened at both 


This species does | 


The | 


}ends: if disturbed by this ‘king of Sharks,’ he 
| thrusts one of the sticks between his jaws, as the 
animal is in the act of closing them. ‘This props 
them asunder, and the force, with which they are 
| brought to act upon the points of the stick, secure- 
| ly pins both ends into the bones, and away he goes 
| without remedy. 

In the South Sea Islands, men and women bathe, 
| without apprehension, among White Sharks, whose 
hunger is probably satisfied by supplies of the large 
| fish that exist there. Inthe West Indies, the negroes 
/arm themselves with knives, and meet and destroy 
them, for sport. On the coast of California, too, the 
inhabitants occasionally sustain extraordinary com- 
bats with the same species, for the amusement of 
European spectators. 

In the records of Aix, is an account of a shark 
twenty-two feet long, in whose stomach, — 
other undigested remains, was the headless body o 
a man, encased in complete armor. Indeed, the 
oesophagus of this despot of the sea, is so capacious, 
‘that a full sized man can be readily taken down 
'whole. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, in his work upon 
Fishes, says,‘ We possess in a collection, the dried 
jaws, which, opened like the clasp of a purse, will 
‘admit the shoulders of an adult person. Such is 

the anatomical structure of the teeth, in all the 
larger varieties of Shark, with which naturalists are 
conversant, that nothing can be very conveniently 
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extracted from the stomach, through the oesopha- | swimming fearlessly with the hand he had at liber- 
gus, which has once been admitted there. There | ty, and holding the rope behind his back, with the 
is free admission, but no possible retreat.’ other. The Shark, that had also, by this time, made 

This mechanism is particularly necessary in the | his appearance, again immediately swam towards 
economy of the shark—obliged by the law of| the man; and, while the animal was apparently in 
its nature to subsist on living animals—which, were | the act of lifting himself over the lower part of the 
it not for the singular provision, in pointing all the | native’s body, that he might seize upon his prey, 
teeth backward, and the prickly spines in the gullet, | the man, making a violent effort, threw himself up 
directed in the same way, would escape almost as | perpendicularly, and went down with his feet fore- 
soon as swallowed.’ ‘The teeth are not for masti-| most; the Shark followed him so instantaneously, 
cation, but solely for holding and preventing the | that I was fully impressed with the idea, they had 


escape of the prey. 

The Shark turns on its back to bite, unless it | 
settles over its object. 

A kind of leather, termed shagreen, and used in 
covering surgical and other instrument cases, is 
made from the skin. 

It is remarkable that the White Shark never 
interferes with birds of prey. Though famous for 
swallowing almost every thing, he absolutely re- 
fuses to touch any bird whatever. Even a hen, 
dead or alive, thrown overboard at sea, may float in 
perfect safety from that fish ; and the sailors have a 
proverb, ‘ The Shark flees from feather.’ 

Riapacious and terrible, however, as this monster 
is, it is equally remarkable that he should be met 
fearlessly, and often without injury, by man. One 
of the most striking examples of human triumph | 
over a Shark, was lately witnessed in the river | 
Ganges, near Calcutta, in the person of a Hindoo | 
boatman of the interior. 

‘I was walking,’ says the eye-witness, ‘ upon | 
the bank of the river, at the time when some up- | 
country boats were delivering their cargoes; a_| 
number of coolies, or porters, were employed on | 
shore in the work, all of whom I saw running away | 
in apparent trepidation from the edge of the water ; | 
returning again, as if eager, yet afraid, to approach 
some object; and again returning as before. [| 
found, on inquiry, that the cause of all this strange | 
perturbation was the appearance of a large and 
strange looking fish, swimming close to the bank | 
and almost in the midst of the boats. Hastening | 
to the spot, I perceived a huge Shark, sailing along | 
now near the surface of the water, and now sinking | 
down, apparently in pursuit of his prey. At this | 
moment an up-country native, standing upon the 
choppah roof of one of the boats, with a rope in his | 
hand, which he was slowly coiling up, surveyed the 
Shark’s motions, with a look, that evidently indicated 
an intention of encountering the ferocious fish in 
his own element. Holding in one hand, the rope, 
on which he made a sort of running-knot, and 
stretching out the other arm, as if already in the act | 
of swimming, he stood in an attitude truly pictur- | 


esque, waiting the re-appearance of the Shark. At | 
about six or eight yards from the boat, the fish rose | 


near the surface, when the native instantly plunged | 


into the water, a short distance from his very jaws. | 


} 





| 
| 
| 


gone down grappling fiercely together. 

‘They remained a long time out of sight, while I 
stood in breathless anxiety, not to say, horror, wait- 
ing the result of this fearful encounter. Suddenly 
the native made his re-appearance, holding up both 
his hands over his head, and calling out with a 
voice, that proclaimed the victory he had won, 
while underneath the waves—<'Tan—tan—tan— 
tan’ —The people in the boat were all prepared: 
the rope was instantly drawn tight; and the strug- 
gling victim, lashing the water in his wrath, was 
dragged to the shore, and despatched. He was 
found to be six feet and nine inches in length. 

‘The native who achieved this intrepid and dan- 
gerous exploit, was no otherwise hurt than by a 
cut on the left arm, inflicted by the tail or one of 
the fins of the Shark.’ 


FisHeries oN THE Poromac. The shad and 
herring fisheries on the Potomac are a source of 
wealth to the owners of the landings, where they 
are taken. 300,000 shad are not unfrequently 
caught at a good landing, during the spring fishery, 
which usually lasts from five to six weeks, beginning 
about the end of March, and terminating early in 
May. Half a million of barrels of herrings, is said 
not to be too high an estimate for those taken 
during the season ; but no authentic information is 
had, as to the number of barrels cured and export- 
ed. The quantity is, however, very great and 
increasing. 





Tic Dovtoureux. ‘ Mincing or pounding meat,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘ saveth the grinding of the ieeth ; 
and therefore is more nourishing, especially in age, 
or to them that have weak teeth; but butter is not 
proper for weak bodies, and therefore moisten it in 
pounding with a little claret wine, and a very little 
cinnamon or nutmeg.’ Dr. Kitchener adds, ‘ this 
is important advice for those who are afflicted with 
“tic douloureux’—the paroxysm of which is 
generally provoked by the exercise of eating. I 
have known that dreadful disorder perfectly cured, 
by the patient frequently taking food thus prepared, 
in small portions, instead of a regular meal.’ 


Whenever a man endeavors to live equal with 





The Shark immediately turned round, and swam | one of greater fortune than himself, he is sure to 
slowly towards the man, who, in his turn, nothing | share a like fate with the frog in the fable. How 
daunted, struck out the arm, that was at liberty, | many vain people, of moderate, easy circumstances, 
and approached his foe. When within a foot or| burst and come to nothing, by vying with those, 
two of the Shark, the native dived beneath him, the | Whose estates are more ample than their own ! 
animal going down almost at the same moment. as 

‘The bold assailant, in this most frightful contest, Avarice often misses its point, through the means 
soon re-appeared on the opposite side of the Shark, | it uses to secure it. 
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The Curl-crested Aracari— Pteroglissus Ulocomus, GouLp, 


The preceding cut represents two specimens are fine orange red; a white |ine surrounds the 
of the Curl-crested Aracari. They greatly re- apertures of the nostrils; the under mandible is 
semble the Toucans, and, with them, are found straw-colored, becoming oranze at the tip ;—a 
in the warmest parts of South America. ‘The narrow band of rich chesnut encircles hoth mandibles 
beak of this remarkable bird is lengthened, both at their base. The crown of the head is covered 
mandibles being edged with thickly-set white with a crest of curled, metal-like feathers, without 
serratures ; the upper has the culmen of an_ barbs, of an intense black, and very glossy ; as they 
orange color, bordered by a narrow, longitudinal approach the occiput, these appendages gradually 
stripe of a dull blue, extending nearly to the tose their curled character and become straight 
tip, below which, the sides of the mandible are narrow and spatulate. It is beyond the efforts of 

Vor. I.—No. Il. 19 
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the pencil to do justice to the rich appearance of | 


these glossy and curiously-curled appendages, the 
structure of which appears to consist in a dilatation 
of the shaft of each feather, or, perhaps, an aggluti- 
nation of the web into one mass. ‘The feathers on 


the cheeks have the same form as those on the | 


occiput, but are more decidedly spatulate, and being 
of a yellowish-white color, tipped at the extremity 
with black. The occiput and upper tail coverts are 
of a deep blood-red ; the chest delicate yellow, with 
slight, crescent-shaped bars of red. The back, tail, 
and thighs, are olive-green, the quills brown, and the 
tarsi of alead-color. The following were the dimen- 
sions of the specimen represented :—total length 
eighteen inches, bill four, wings five and three-quar- 
ters, tail seven and a half, tarsi two and a quarter. 
Two examples of this species formed part of 
a collection of rare birds, recently sent to England, 
from Rio de Janeiro. 
ly a male, is now in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society of London. 
ed a female, is preserved in the British Museum. 


The habitation of this species is probably in the al- | 
most untrodden forests which border the River Ama- | 


zon ; but our information concerning it is at present 
limited to the above description of its appearance. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Tae Mix Marps’ Paru has long been regarded 
as a region sufficiently explored, which can furnish 
nothing new,—and its nature, as a problem, already 
solved : conse quently it has been the less carefully 
observed. It is remarkable that Herschel, while 
engaged in numbering the stars, that were supposed 
to mingle their light in its 


essentially affects the theory his observations were 
designed to confirm. It is a singular fact, that the 
apparent motion of the galaxy is horizontal. The | 
zenith is its centre of motion. 

Probably, on reflection, almost every one will | 
recollect, that whenever the galaxy is visible at all, 
it is seen over head, or near the zenith. 
from north to south; from which position, if pro- 
ceeding from any combination of stars, 
rapidly decline, with them, towards the western 
horizon. But this, never does. 
altitude is most diminished by the revolution of the 
earth upon its axis. As the night advances, the ex- 
tremities of this brilliant are gradually recede from 


ihe poles, and approach the equator, until the plane | 


Then, | 


of the arc,and that of the equator, coincide. 
still moving onward, these extremities advance 
towards the poles again, in a reversed direction: 
and that which was its northern extremity, becomes 
the southern. The position of the arc always corres- 
ponds to the place of the sun :—supposing the solar 
rays to be inflected over the earth, its plane always 
fronts towards the most direct point of inflection. 

These circumstances are thought 
warrant the conclusion, that the light of the Milk 
Maids’ Path does not proceed from the stars, as 
has been supposed, but from the sun. It is not 
inconsistent with scientific principles, to suppose, 
that a portion of the solar rays may be inflected 


Of these, the finest, apparent- | 


The other, which is consider- | 


formation, omitted to | 
notice its peculiar motion,—a circumstance which | 


When first | 


seen in the evening, it extends over the heavens | 
it should | 


Its apparent | 


sufficient to | 
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over the earth, through the atmosphere, and, by 
the atmosphere, reflected to the earth, so as to 
appear in the form of an arc, to the eye of 
every observer. And this supposition is suggested, 
for the explanation of the appearances noted above. 
The galaxy has been noticed by the writer, in parts 
of the earth widely distant, and its appearance and 
position have at all times favored the opinion, that it 
isa reflection of solar light. This, at least, appears 
'to be certain—that it cannot be the light of the 
stars, which makes the circuit of our horizon. 

The light of the galaxy is so extremely pale, that 
it is only visible when contrasted with surrounding 
darkness: during the presence of the moon, it is 
never seen. Neither is it always visible when the 
night appears most favorable for it,—when the moon 
is absent, and the sky clear,—owing, perhaps, to a 
change in the refracting and reflecting power of the 

atmosphere.—Once, in the Gulf of Mexico, on a 
| fine, clear night, the zenith was observed to be 
| strongly illuminated, when no arc was to be seen. 
| This was in winter, when the sun was directly op- 
posite to the point of observation, and might, 
perhaps, be owing to the equal inflection of light 
from all points of the compass. i 





AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 


Among the many publications, designed to un- 
| fold the almost unlimited natural resources of our 
| wide-spread country, the ‘Sylva Americana’ of D. 
J. Brown, Esq. stands conspicuous, as a work of no 
ordinary value. It furnishes a practical and botani- 
cal description of the forest trees in the United 
States. From this excellent work, we gather the 

following facts, drawing, and description of the 
American Larch. 
‘In the United States, there are more than 140 
| Species of forest trees, which exceed thirty feet in 
height: in France, there are but 30 trees that attain 
| this size, of which 18 enter into the composition of 
the forests, and 7 only are employed in building. 
Though vast tracts of our soil are still veiled from 
the eye of day, by primeval forests, the best mate- 
rials for building are nearly exhausted. And this 
| devastation is now become so universal, to supply 
furnaces, glass-houses, factories, steam engines, &c. 
with fuel, that, unless some auspicious expedient 
offer itself, and means be seriously and speedily re- 
solved upon, for a future store, one of the most glo- 
| rious and considerable bulwarks of this nation will, 
within a few centuries, be nearly extinct. With all 
the projected improvements in our internal naviga- 
tion, whence shall we procure supplies of timber, 
| fifty years hence, for the continuance of our navy ? 
|The most urgent motives call imperiously upon our 
| government, to provide a seasonable remedy for such 
‘an alarming evil: from a government like ours, 
| which is the faithful expression of the public will, 
‘and which has no concern, but the prosperity and 
honor of a nation, prospective wisdom is demanded. 
‘From the sensible decay, and general havoc, 
made in our forests, we should be reminded, that 
such as do yet remain entire, may be carefully pre- 
served, and the loss of such as are destroyed, sedu- 
lously repaired. There is no part of husbandry 
which men more commonly neglect, than that of 
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planting trees, without which, they can neither ex- 
pect fruit, ornament, or delight, from their labors. 


But they seldom do this till they begin to be wise— | 


that is, till they grow old, and find, by experience, 
the prudence and necessity of it. When Ulysses, 


after a ten years’ absence, was returned from Troy, | 
and found his aged father in the field, planting trees, | 


he asked him, “‘ Why, being now so far advanced in 
years, he would put himself to the fatigue and la- 
bor of planting that, of which he was never likely 
to enjoy the fruits?” The good old man, taking 
him for a stranger, gently replied, “I plant against 
my son Ulysses comes home.” ‘The application is 
obvious, and instructive both to old and young. 

‘It seems hardly possible for any mind to be- 
come so debased, as to be insensible to the effects 
of nature, whose vegetable charms become endear- 
ed to us, as our age and reflection increase. But 
the more terrible the sight, and the more violent the 
impression, the more agreeable is it to a greater por- 
tion of mankind, who run with avidity after objects 
of horror, while they pass, unnoticed, those which 
produce gentle and agreeable sensations; and it 
seems, to all appearances, that they would rather 
tremble at the awful thunderbolt of Jupiter, than 
calmly admire the bounteous horn of plenty ; and 
many, who will not cross their thresholds to look at 
a beautiful scene of nature, will eagerly rush for- 
ward to get a sight at a storm or shipwreck in the 
play-house. A more delightful cabinet of natural 
history can scarcely be found, than the forest or 
plantation affords. It offers matter for contempla- 
tion of the most agreeable kind, 


Which varies still, as seasons still revolve ; 


and as every tree and shrub has its peculiar inhabit- 
ants, we have at the same time acollection of ani- 
mal and vegetable wonders, sufficient to occupy all 
the leisure, which our economical duties allow us. 
Every tree we plant, adds to the entertainment, 
which we are preparing for future years, for our- 
selves, our friends, and our country.’ 


AMERICAN LARCH. 





A branch, with leaves and cones. 


In the north of the United States, this tree is 
commonly designated by the name of Hackmatack ; 
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which is not unknown, where the other 1s habitually 
/used. The French Canadians call it Epinette rouge. 
This tree is most abundant in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the state of Maine ; but, though the soil is 
well adapted to its growth, and the winter is long 
and severe, it does not form a hundredth part of the 
resinous growth, which consists principally of the 
black and the hemlock spruce, and the red cedar. 
It grows in the Canadas, and extends as far north 
as Lake St. John, where it begins to abound, and 
to form masses of woods, some of which are several 
miles in extent. It is profusely multiplied, also, in 
Newfoundland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 
coldest and most gloomy exposures in the moun- 
tainous tracts of Virginia, which are the limits of its 
appearance towards the south: but it is rare in these 
states, and in lower Jersey, it is seen only in the 
swamps of white cedar, with which it is scantily 
mingled. In Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
it grows only in low and moist places, and never on 
uplands, as about Hudson’s Bay, and in Newfound- 
land ; hence, we may conclude, that the climate of 
the northern part of the United States is too mild 
for its constitution. 

The American Larch is a magnificent vegetable, 
with a straight, slender trunk, 80 or 100 feet in 
height, and 2 or 3 feet in diameter. Its numerous 
branches, except near the summit, are horizontal or 
declining. The bark is smooth, and polished on the 
trunk and lower limbs, and rugged on the lower 
branches. The leaves are flexible, and collected in 
| bunches ; they are shed in the fall, and renewed in 
| the spring. The flowers, like those of the pines, 
are separate upon the same tree: the male aments, 
| whieds appear before the leaves, are small, oblong 
and scaly, with two yellow anthers under each scale: 
| the female flowers are also disposed in aments, and 
| are composed of floral leaves, covering two ovaries, 
which, in process of time, become small, erect, scaly 
| cones, three or four lines long. At the base of each 
scale, lie two minute winged seeds. On some stocks, 
the cones are violet-colored in the spring, instead of 
green; but this is an accidental variation, for the 
trees are in no other respect peculiar. 

The wood of the American Larch is superior to 
any species of pine or spruce: it is exceedingly 
strong and singularly durable. In Canada, it is con- 
sidered as the most valuable timber, and has no fault, 
except its weight. In the state of Maine it is es- 
teemed more than any other species of resinous 
wood for the knees of vessels, and is always used 
for this purpose, when proper pieces can be obtained. 
This wood is justly appreciated in the United States ; 
but it is little employed, because it is rare, and may 
be replaced with other species, which are cheaper 
and more abundant. 








How many live in the world, as useless as if they 
had never been born! They pass through life like 
a bird through the air, and leave no trace behind 
them ; waste the prime of their days, in deliberating 
what they shall do; and bring them to a period, 
without coming to any determination. 





The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are 


but we have preferred that of American Larch, | seldom weighed in the same scales. 
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Wolves attacking the family of a Back-settler 


Wolves 
Illinois. There are two kinds:—the common, or 
black wolf, and prairie wolf. The former is a large, 
fierce animal, destructive to sheep, pigs, calves, 
poultry, and even young colts. They hunt in large 
packs, and, after using every stratagem to c ircum- 
vent their prey, attack it with remarkable ferocity. 
Like the Indian, they endeavor to surprise their 
victim, and strike the mortal blow without exposing 
themselves to danger. They seldom attack man, 
except when asleep or wounded. The largest 
animals, when entangled or otherwise disabled, 
become their prey ; but in general, they only attack 
such as are incapable of resistance. They have 
been known to lie in wait upon the bank of a stream, 
which the buffaloes were in the habit of crossing 
and, when one of these unwieldly animals was so 
unfortunate as to sink in the mire, spring suddenly 
upon it, and worry it to death, while thus disabled 
from resistance. Their most common prey is the 
deer, which they hunt regularly ; but all defenceless 
animals are alike acceptable to their ravenous 
appetites. When tempted by hunger, they approach 
the farm houses in the night, and snatch their prey 
from under the very eye and hand of the farmer ; and, 
when the latter is absent with his dogs, the wolf is 
occasionally seen by the females lurking about in 
mid-day, as if aware of the unprotected state of the 
family. Heroic women have sometimes shot them, 
under such circumstances. At other times, they have 
been repelled by firebrands. 

The smell of burning assafeetida has a remarka 


ble effect upon this animal. If a fire be mace in 


are very numerous in every part of | the woods, and a portion of this drug thrown into 


atmosphere with the odor 
within reach of the scent, immediately 
around, howling in the most mournful 
manner; and the remarkable fascination 
under which they seem to labor, that they will 
often suffer themselves to be shot down, rather than 
quit the spot. 


it, so as to saturate the 
the wolves, 
assemble 
such is 


Of the very few instances of their attacking 
human beings, of which we have heard, the follow- 
ing may serve to give some idea of their habits. 


[n very early times, a negro man was passing in the 
night, in the lower part of Kentucky, from one 
settlement to another. The distance was several 
miles, and the country over which he travelled 
entirely unsettled. In the morning his carcass was 
found entirely stripped of flesh. Near it lay his 
axe, covered with blood, and all around the bushes 
beaten down, the ground trodden, and the 
number of foot tracks so great, as to show, that the 
unfortunate victim had fought long and manfully. 
On inspecting his track,it appeared that the wolves 
had pursued him fora considerable distance : he had 
often turned upon them and driven them back. 
Several times they had attacked him, and been 
repelled, as appeared by the blood and tracks. He 
had killed some of them, before the final onset, and 
in the last conflict had destroyed several. His" axe 
was his only weapon. 

On another occasion, many years ago, a man 
was going through the woods, with no companion 
but his fiddle, when he discovered that a pack of 
wolves were on his track. They pursued very 
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cautiously, but a few of them would sometimes | tain rewards; and some lands were held, on condi- 
dash up, and growl, as if impatient for their prey, | tion of destroying the wolves, which infested the 


and then fall back again. 
to go, he became much alarmed. He sometimes 
stopped, shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then 
proceeded. ‘The animals became more and more 
audacious, and would probably have attacked him, 
had he not arrived at a deserted cabin which stood 
by the way side. 
and, without waiting to shut the door, climbed up, 
and seated himself on the rafters. The wolves 
dashed in after him, and, becoming quite furious, 
howled, and leaped, and endeavored, with every 
expression of rage, to get to him. ‘The moon was 
now shining brightly, and he being able to see his 
enemies, and satisfied of his own safety, he began 
to act on the offensive. Finding the cabin full of 
them, he crawled downto the top of the door, 
which he shut and fastened. ‘Then removing some 
of the loose boards from the roof, scattered them 
with a tremendous clatter upon such of his foes as 
remained outside, who soon scampered off, while 
those in the house began to crouch with fear. 
had now a large number of prisoners to stand guard 
over, until morning ; and, drawing forth his fiddle, 
he very good-naturedly played for them all night, 
very much, as he supposed, to their edification and 
amusement; for like all genuine lovers of music, he 
imagined that it had power to soften the heart, even 
of a wolf. On the ensuing day, some of the 
neighbors assembled and destroyed the captives, 
with great rejoicings. 

The prarie wolf, is a smaller species, which takes 
its name from its habit of residing entirely upon the 
open plains. Even when hunted with dogs, it will 
make circuit after circuit, round the prairie, carefully 
avoiding the forest, or only dashing into it occasion- 
ally when hard pressed, and then returning to the 
plain. 
way between the wolf and the fox, and in color, it 
resembles the latter, being of a very light red. It 
preys upon poultry, rabbits, young pigs, calves, &c. 
The most friendly relations subsist between this 
animal and the common wolf, and they constantly 
hunt in packs together. Nothing is more common 
than to see a large black wolf, in company with 
several prairie wolves. 

Several years ago an agricultural society, which 
was established at the seat of government, offered 
a large premium to the person who should kill the 
greatest number wolves in year. The 


of one 


| 
| 
| 


Into this he rushed for shelter, | 


He | 


In size and appearance, this animal is mid- | 


legislature, at the same time, offered a bounty for | 


each wolf scalp that should be taken. The conse- 
quence was, that the expenditure for wolf scalps 
became so great, as to render it necessary to repeal 
the law. These animals, although still numerous, 
and troublesome to the farmer, are greatly decreas- 
ing in number, and are no longer dangerous to 
man. 

Ancient chronicles state, that, in the tenth cen- 
tury, King Edgar attempted to extirpate these ani- 


mals in England, by commuting the punishments | 


for certain crimes into the acceptance of a certain 
number of wolves’ tongues from each criminal ; and, 
in Wales, by converting the tax of gold and silver 
into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads. In 
after times, their destruction was promoted by cer- 


As he had several miles | parts of the kingdom in which they were situated. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE BAROMETER. 


The following paper, upon the improvement of 
the barometer, 1s from Mr. Charles F. Durant, the 
Aeronaut. It is contained in a letter, recently ad- 
dressed by him to Professor Silliman, and will ap- 
pear in the excellent Scientific Journal conducted 
by that gentlemen. 

‘In the frequent use of the portable barometer, 
I have,’ says Mr. Durant ‘ often experienced much 
inconvenience, from air entering the tube, at times 
when, perhaps, great precision was necessary, not 
only for ascertaining the altitude, but likewise for 
weighing the atmosphere, which is sometimes inti- 
mately connected with other experiments, then un- 
der a course of investigation. 

“ Although one of the most simple in form, the 
barometer is probably one of the most difficult in- 
struments to construct. The frequent breaking ot 
the tubes, while undergoing the great heat, which is 
necessary to exhaust the air, requires more patient 
care for this tedious process, than most men are 
able or willing to devote; and vet, without this 
process, and that, well and effectually performed, 
the air must be diffused through the mercurial 
column, or escape to the top, where it destroys the 
vacuum ; in which case, the instrument is not suitable 
for the purposes intended, and does not deserve the 
name of barometer. The manufacturer who would 
allow such an instrument to pass from his hands to 
the world, is guilty of a great misdemeanor, and 
deserves the censure of all good men ; for such imper- 
fections have prevented the barometer from attaining 
the rank which it deserves in the estimation of the 
world. It is an insult to the memory of Torricelli, 
who will yet be ranked among the greatest bene- 
factors to mankind. 

‘It is to be regretted, that so many imperfect or 
deranged instruments are in use. It destroys all 
confidence in the barometer, and [ know some 
persons, who deride its well-known properties of 
predicting winds, and even treat the idea as chimeri- 
cal. But such men could not have possessed a 
perfect instrument, or have devoted a proper atten- 
tion to the observations, as thousands can testify to 
its efficient warnings, when, by suitable and timely 
preparations for the predicted hurricane, property 
and lives have been saved from the devastating 
elements, which would otherwise have involved the 
whole in ruin. 

‘ Although in the construction and repairing of my 
barometer, I was generally fortunate in clearing the 
tube entirely of air, yet in use, I think I never kept 
it one year in that perfect condition. This repeat- 
ed derangement and consequent expenditure of 
time, patience and money, led me first to inquire 
the cause, which I soon learned, and then under- 
took to invent something, which should effectually 
prevent the evil. I soon succeeded, even beyond 
my most sanguine expectations, so as even to render 
the instrument perfectly secure against all accidents, 
except breaking, to which all instruments are sub- 
ject. With this security, I have not encumbered 
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the barometer with anything on the outside, but the 
whole is confined to the cistern, thereby retaining 
the instrument in the most portable form. 

‘The annexed engraving, represents a vertical half 
section of the barometer.—a, b, c, and d, is the 





























cistern, two inches long and one inch in diameter. 
eand f is a glass tube, open at both ends, and let 
into the cistern above and below zero, which, in the 
barometer, is always changing its position. The 
original zero is marked on this tube at g, with 
decimal parts of the inch, extending above and 
below, to be deducted from or added to the height 
of the mercurial column, in the large tube. A is 
zero, which, when made on a level with the ocean, 
stood ~ of an inch from the top of the cistern, 
which immerses the top of the globe % of an inch in 
mercury. ‘The } of an inch between origina! zero 
and the top of the cistern, leaves suflicient space 
for the column in high altitudes to fall; a circum- 
stance, which has never been properly attended to, 
in constructing barometers; although probably no 
other barometer will admit of so much space, with- 
out endangering the instrument. tisthe end of 
the tube, with the column drawn to a small point, 
which answers precisely the same purpose as the 
contraction in Mr. Gay Lussac’s “ Improved Marine 
Portable Barometer.” But in this case, the contrac- 
tion at the bottom of the tube, possesses other ad- 
vantages than merely to prevent the sudden rise and 
fall of the mercury ; for, by placing the contraction 
at the bottom, we can draw the end of the tube to 
a small point, which renders the column less liable 
to admit air, either from a concussion, or invert- 


ing its position 
‘ This improvement, alone, [ deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify the construction of a new 
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barometer, and was actually prosecuting it, when an 
idea of the globe suggested itself to me. 

‘In all the portable barometers that I have seen, 
the end of the tube is cut or broken off in a careless 
manner, which as often leaves it concave as convex ; 
and it must be apparent to every one who will 
examine the subject, that bubbles of air striking the 
concave end of a straight tube, are more likely to 
enter the column, than to roll off. 

‘kis the globe, 3 of an inch in diameter, fixed 
firmly on the tube at /, and has a very small aperture 
at m, the only place where the mercury inside can 
communicate with that in the cistern. The globe 
is of cast-steel, with which mercury is known to 
come in perfect contact ; consequently, the atmos- 
pheric pressure cannot force the air through this 
aperture, nor through the bottom of the tube. By 
examining this arrangement, you will perceive the 
impracticability of even forcing the atmosphere 
through the globe, much less the possibility of its 
being driven there, by inverting and re-inverting the 
instrument, or by any jar or concussion which it 
may receive while in use, or being transported. 

‘Even admit air to be placed in the globe, it is 
apparent that it would find its way out by the 
aperture, one hundred times oftener than it could 
possibly enter the tube. 

‘n is the leather bag through which the atmos- 
phere communicates its influence to the whole 
interior of the cistern and column. Leather is the 
most in use, although there are other methods to 
admit the atmospheric pressure, in forms of the in- 
strument, which are, perhaps, not so portable ; 


|although, for general use, a short tube, with a 


stop-cock or plug inserted in the top of the cistern, 
is probably the best. 

‘o represents a screw-joint of the cistern, where 
it is separated, while attaching the globe to the tube ; 
for the tube being connected with the cistern at p, 
would render it impracticable to fasten the globe 
without this separation. I mention these minutia, 
because those who undertake to make a barometer 
on this plan, may otherwise be subject to the same 
perplexities, which I experienced in the construction 
of mine. 

‘1 did not succeed in obtaining a globe, until the 
third person made the attempt, and produced it 
from a solid piece of steel. If made in two parts, 
it would necessarily be joined with solder, on which 
the mercury would act too powerfully. 

‘The screw-joint at 0 may appear simple and 
useless, but the want of it occasioned a delay of 
many days, and caused the breaking of several 
tubes, while trying to fasten the globe. The 
person employed on this part, twice threatened to 
abandon the work as impracticable, when, fortunate- 
ly, the idea occurred to me, of disconnecting the 
cistern in that part to afford ample space to work 
at p. : 

‘q is the mercurial column, ¢ of an inch in 
diameter, except the part inside of the cistern, 
which is diminished, in order to leave the more 
vacant space for the column to fall in high altitudes, 
and likewise to lessen the large orifice in the globe 
through which the tube enters. 

‘Other proportions than those here given, may 
serve equally well to construct a barometer on this 
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principle ; but these are the dimensions of the one 
which I have now completed, and for distinction, 
will call, the Globe Portable Barometer. It has 
been inspected by several scientific gentlemen, who 
with my request, exposed it to all the causes which 
usually derange barometers, such as jarring, shaking, 
concussions, inverting and re-inverting its positions, 
without causing the least perceptible “derangement. 
I invite all who are so inclined, to call and see it ; 

and to those who desire to make one, I will cheer- 
fully give any information in my power, to aid them 
in its construction. 

‘ Since the invention of the barometer by Torricelli, 
many learned men have devoted their attention to 
the improvement of this valuable instrument, and 
among the most useful is probably M. Gay Lussac’s 


“Improved Marine Portable Barometer, wherein, at | 


a certain point, the column of mercury is contracted, 
to prevent the sudden rise and fall of the mercury, 
by the undulating motion of the ship, while the 
remainder of the column retains sufficient diameter 
to avoid a very sensible effect from the temperature 
of the atmosphere. But this, as well as other forms 
of the barometer, whether secured by the screw and 
cushion pressing on the bottom, or by the stop-cock, 
as employed by Mr. J. F. Daniels, is liable, by 
sudden turning or concussion, to admit air into the 
tube ; for although the cushion and stop-cock renders 
the instrument portable, it never can be employed 
as a barometer, until the entire column is open from 
the hermetical seal, to the cistern or atmosphere 
below. It is in this situation, (the only one of 
practical use,) that the instrument is deranged. 
First, by suddenly inverting and re-inverting the 
position, so that, (while passing from the bottom to 
the top of the cistern,) the air strikes the end of 
the mercurial column, and must rise in the tube, 
because it is lighter. Secondly, by a concussion 
which it receives, every few minutes, while in use, 
either from the motion of the ship, the carriage, 
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substance with which mercury comes in perfect con- 
tact, although without sufficient action to cause, for 
years, any perceptible diminution. 

‘From the important purposes to which the 
barometer is adapted, it may well be supposed to 
have enlisted the attention of the most scientific men 
in all countries ; and, indeed, for some of its uses, it 
is invaluable, and probably no instrument will ever 
be invented, with any proportion of its combined 
properties. For although, by a number of instru- 
ments, we can weigh the atmospheric pressure, yet 
even if the instruments would give the precise 
weight, the time occupied to obtain the result, 
would render useless the object for which the trial 
was made, as the wind or calm would have actually 
arrived, which was predicted by the state of the 
atmosphere, when the barometrical observation was 
made. 

‘ A gentleman, commanding one of the New York 
and Havre Packets, for whose scientific knowledge 
I entertain a high regard, told me, “ that when the 
ship was moving with much velocity, even the 
barometer could not indicate the current of air, for’’ 
said he, “the ship will have moved beyond the 


|influence of the wind, which was indicated when 


| the 


barometrical observation was taken.” The 
remark is worthy of consideration, and the want of 
a due attention to it, is probably one of the causes 
which has aided to retard the more general use of 
this instrument among mariners. But by far the 
greatest cause which has prevented the universal 


_use of the barometer, is the difficulty of procuring 


the shrubbery on a mountain, or the unavoidable | 


contact with the car and cords in a balloon; for by 
observing the mercury in a glass cistern, you will per- 
ceive, that a concussion causes a motion like the sea 
waves, which, mounting on one side, frequently 
leaves the end of the tube exposed to the atmos- 
phere, which here strikes the base of the column, 
and rises in the tube, by its comparative weight. 
Thirdly, it is asserted, that the barometer ina course 
of years, will have accumulated air the 
column, even if, during all that time, it should have 
been suspended in a room, without any jar or con- 
cussion to communicate the least motion; and the 
two most probable causes assigned are, first, that 
the air enters through the pores of the tube, and 
secondly, that mercury never comes into perfect 
contact with glass ; the latter is the most probable 
cause, from which it is inferred, that the air in the 
cistern, is, by the atmospheric pressure, forced down, 
in extremely minute particles, between the mercury 
and tube, where it acquires the additional impetus 
of its own comparative specific gravity, and rises 
between the mercury and internal surface of the 
tube, to the top of the column. As a preventive to 
the latter derangement, it has been suggested, and I 
believe practised by some, to fit close ‘ly on the 

bottom of the tube, a ring of platina, or any other 


above 


a good one, and the still greater difficulty of retain- 
ing it in perfect condition. It is not always easy to 
procure a workman competent to construct one ; 
and when such a man is found, he is not able to 
devote that attention which is necessary to its adjust- 
ment, and to the boiling of the mercury in the tube, 
lest he should not meet the views of his customers, 
who are in the habit of purchasing at too low a 
price. 

‘ We may measure mountains by observed angles ; 
but those who have tried the various methods, give 
a decided preference to the barometer, which, in 
some cases, is the only instrument by which we can 
ascertain their altitude. For the cyanometer never 
can be used with accuracy, while sight differs with 
different men, or while the coloring matters for the 
blue tints differ so much, in consequence of the soil 
or matter which produce them, and are so subject 
to change, by exposure to the various climates. In 
the account of his travels ye philosophic researches, 


Baron Huimboldt has, in many instances, given us 
the de grees exhibited by ‘aaen anometer ; but for 
any satisfaction to the world or benefit to science, 


he might as well have spared himself that trouble, 
For, allowing all men to see alke—who, on being 
told that the cyanometer exhibited 10 or 60, has 
any conception of the height ?—We have nothing 
to which we can refer for accurate comparison, 
either impressions on the brain, or unalterable blue 
colors portrayed in cyanometrical form. 

‘ Being at Paris in July, 1828, Tapplied to some of 
the most reputable philosophical instrument makers 
for a cyanometer; but not one of them had any 
knowledge of it, or even knew there was such an 
instrument. I then called on Messrs. Gay Lussac, 
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Cuvier and Biot, for information respecting it. ‘The 
last named gentleman was absent from the capitol, 
which deprived me of the pleasure and information 
I should have derived froma conversation with him. 
Mr. Gay Lussac told me, “ that he considered the 
instrument of very little utility, and that it was 
found only in the works of Mr. Saussure, a young 
gentleman of extensive scientific acquirements, 
who, with an inventive genius, combined an untiring 
zeal for knowledge. He travelled extensively, and 
it was during his passage over the Alps, where, from 
the blue color of the heavens, an idea occurred to 
him of constructing an instrument, with degrees 
and altitudes marked to each of the blue shades, 
which should correspond to those in the heavens. 
And,” continued this sage philosopher, “ Saussure 
is dead, and those only who have been at great 
heights, and retain a recollection of the color, are 
capable of making a cyanometer.”’ 

‘With the information I derived from him, and 
my subsequent experience of these colors, I con- 
structed such an instrument; and, after repeated 
trials, comparing it with the barometer, at various 
altitudes, I found it could not be relied on for ac- 
curacy. 

‘Many men who have devoted their attention to 
the subject, I believe are convinced that both the 
cold and darkness increase as we recede from the 
earth; and [ have no hesitation in saying, that 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, it is as much darker 
than night as any thing we can conceive; and 
although this darkness may increase in regular pro- 
gression from the earth, still, from causes betore 
related, | do not believe that any instrument can 
be found, as a substitute for the barometer, in 
measuring high altitudes. 

‘At my fifth ascent with a balloon, New 
York, in May, 1833, | was compelled, in consequence 
of a high wind which prevailed, to unmoor without 
any philosophical instruments, except the eyanome- 
ter, which | had fortunately placed in my pocket- 
book. From causes which were stated in the pub- 
lic journals, the balloon was uncontrollable for 
it Was ascend- 


from 


some minutes, (a part of which time, 
ing with nearly the rapidity of an arrow,) although 
immediately on leaving the earth, I the 
valve, which is near the top, and through which the 
for the rapr 
upward motion, which caused so much resistance 


opened 


gas would soon have escaped, but 


or pressure from the atmosphere, as to retard the 
escape of until thirty or forty minutes, 
when the aerostat was poised in air, and | had 
than L have before or 
ast time, | tried the 
as well 


the gas, 


reached a greater altitade 
attained. ITlere, for the | 

cyanometer, which, for any utility, [ mieht 
have left below with the barometer. The heavens 
were many shades darker than the blue tints to 
which L had affixed an approximate degree and 
uncertain 1s 


since 


altitude on my cyanoneter; and so 
sight, that when [ ha: selected a corresponding 
shade on the cyanometer, in one instant the heavens 
would appear too light, and the next moment 

dark. I resolved, then, to abandon all further ex- 
periments with an instrument, which promised to be 
of so little use; and if it was not to confirm Mr. 
Gay Lussae’s remarks, and prove the superiority of 
the barometer, I should not have considered the 


too 
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experiments with the cyanometer worth communi- 
cating to the world. 

‘am aware, that among scientific men, there is an 
unbelief of the fact, that intensity of darkness 
increases as we recede from the earth ; butl do not 
consider it my duty here, to enter on a proof of 
the assertion, or attempt to explain the cause which 
produced it. I should infringe on your pages, with 
a work which Ido not feel competent to perform, and 
will leave that for more able pens than mine. The 
world may expect to have, soon, a rich intellectual 
treat on that subject, from a gentleman in Baltimore, 
whose scientific acquirements, added to his pro- 
found reasoning and lucid mind, I am satisfied, 
(from personal acquaintance,) render him, in all 
respects, competent to perform the task. 

‘My object in this communicauon, is to explain 
the principles of my inprovement in the barometer, 
to point out its advantages over all others, and 
induce the world, through your widely circulating 
Journal, to use the globe in all cases where the 
instrument is required to be portable.—If science 
can be improved, and mankind receive a benetit 
from this eflort, it will aflord me much pleasure to 
have contributed a mite to so noble a cause.’ 

AMERICAN TROPHIES. 

The banners of the principal victories of the 
revolution, and the late war, are still in the military 
bureau of the war department, at Washington. 
Those taken at the Cowpens, Saratoga, and York, 
are amone the most iteresting. On the reduction 
of the army, the flags of the regiments distinguished 
in the last war, were collected and deposited in the 
same place. 

The ensigns, under which Jessup and Scott, and 
their brave comrades, fought and conquered, are 
literally riddled by the shot of the « nemy. 


‘ . 
A flag, with the American eagle, elegantly work- 
ed in silk, presented to Pike, by the ladies of 


Philadelphia, and a British bunting, about twenty- 
five yards long, torn from its staff by a sergeant, 
at the capture of Fort George, are also amone these 
tro; hies. 

In 1608, there resided in London, a 
celebrated empiric and astrologer, by the name of 
John Case. Ile was the successor of Lilly the 
physician, and wrote the * Angeheal Guid ehowing 


Dr. Case. 


men and women their lot and chance in this clemen- 
tary life.’ 

of his pulls, 
customers by this elegant distich : 


But his celebrity arose froin the success 


which were recommended to lis 


‘Here's fourteen pills for thirteen pence, 
Enough in any man’s own conscience.’ 

His door was pointed out by these two lines, 
which are said to have procured more money, than 
all the verses Dryden ever wrote 

‘Within this plac C 
Lives Doctor Case.’ 
Rateliffe, ina jocular 


Once at a dinner, Doctor 


mood, pledged him with— Here, brother Case, | 
drink to all the fools, your patients.’ Thank yvou’— 
replied the empiric, ‘let me have all the fools, and 


you may take the rest. 
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HANCOCK HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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The annexed engraving exhibits 
mansion house of John Hancock, the celebrated 
governor of that name, and whose bold and manly 
signature is so much admired, on the charter of our 
liberties. 

It is situated upon the elevated ground, in Beacon 
Street, fronting towards the south. The principal 
building is of hewn stone, ‘ finished, not altogether in 
the modern style, nor yet in the Gothic 
taste.’ It is raised twelve or thirteen feet above the 
street: and the ascent is through a garden, bordered 
with flowers and small Fifty-six feet in 
breadth, the front terminates in two lofty stories. 
While occupied by Governor Hancock, the east 
wing formed a spacious hall; and the west wing 
was appropriated to domestic purposes :—the whole 
embracing, with the stables, coach-house, and other 
offices, an extent of 220 feet. In those days, 
there was a delightful garden behind the mansion, 
ascending gradually to the high lands m the rear. 
This spot was also handsomely embellished with 


ancient 


trees. 


glacis, and a variety of excellent fruit trees. From 
the summer-house, might be seen West Boston, 
Charlestown, and the north part of the town; 


the colleges, the bridges of the Charles and Mys- 


tic rivers—the ferry of Winnisimmet, and ‘fine 
country of that vicinity, to a great extent.* The 


south and west views took in Roxbury, the high- 
lands of Dorchester and Brookline, the blue hills of 
Milton and Braintree, together with numerous farm- 
houses, verdant fields and laughing valleys. Upon 


*The row and sail boats used upon this ancient ferry, for nearly a 
century, were removed within the last three years. Their places have 
been supplied by four steam ferry boats, constructed after an improv- 
éd model, and said not to be surpassed, either in strength, speed or ca- 
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a view of the] the east, the islands of the harbor, ‘from Castle 


William to the Light House, engaged the sight by 
turns, which at last was lost in the ocean, or only 
bounded by the horizon.’ 

In front of this edifice, is 
called ‘ the Common, 


acres, where. 


an extensive green, 
containing nearly forty-five 
in the Governor’s time , ‘an hundred 
cows daily fed.’ It was then handsomely railed in, 
except on the west, where it was washed by the 
river Charles and the Back Bay. ‘The mall, border- 
ing the common on the east, is ornamented with a 
triple row of trees : and ‘ hither the ladies and gen- 
tlemen resorted in summer, to inhale those refresh- 
ing breezes which were wafted over the water.’ 
Upon days of election, and public festivity, this 
ground teemed, as it does now on similar occasions, 
with multitudes of every description ; and here ‘ the 
different military corps performed,’ as at the cur- 
rent day, ‘ their stated exercise.’ 

Governor Hancock inherited this estate from his 
uncle, Thomas Hancock, Esquire, who erected the 
building in 1737. At that period, the ‘court part 
of the town’ was at the ‘ north end,’ and his fellow 
citizens marvelled not a little that he should have 
selected, for a residence, such an unimproved spot, 
as this then was. 

In the life time of that venerab'e gentlemen, the 
doors of hospitality were opened to the stranger, 
the poor and distressed; and annually, on the 
anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, he entertained the Governor and Council, 


pacity, by any vessels of their class. Two cr more of these steamers 
now run constantly, every day, from the foot of Winnisimmet Street, 
in Chelsea, and the foot of Hanover Street, in Boston, for the convey- 
ance of horses, carriages, and foot passengers, over the ferry. 


1] 
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and most respectable personages, at his house. The 
like attentions were shown to the same military 
body by Governor Hancock, who inherited all the 
urbanity, generous spirit and virtues, of his uncle. 

‘In a word, if purity of air, extensive prospects, 
elegance and convenience united, are allowed to 
have charms,’ says one who wrote many years past, 
‘ this seat is scarcely exceeded by any in the Union.’ 
This statement, however, must be received with 
some qualification, in 1834. The premises are not 
entirely as they were. It is true, there is the same 
noble exterior, which the edifice possessed at its erec- 
tion—nor have any important alterations been made 
in the interior. The greater part of the flower- 
garden remains in front ; nor do we know of a want 
of pure air, elegance or convenience, in the establish- 
ment. But the ‘ stables and coach house’ are not 
to be found; and the ‘ prospect,’ though still very 
beautiful, has been materially abridged by the ad- 
jacent buildings. 


The garden behind the mansion, glacis, fruit trees | 
Even | 


and summer house, have all disappeared. 
‘ the high lands,’ beyond, have been much reduced, 


to make room for public avenues and stately dwell- | 


ings, in that part of the metropolis. Among the 
many private residences upon the grounds in the 
rear, may be named that of the Hon. Benjamin T. 
Pickman, the president of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts. 

Every governor of the commonwealth, from the 
time of: John Hancock, to that of the present chief 
magistrate, has been lodged or entertained, more or 
less, in this hospitable mansion. Indeed, it has a 
celebrity in all parts of the country; and most 
strangers, on visiting the capital of New England, 
endeavor to catch a glimpse of ‘the Hancock 
House.’ 

It is now, we believe, the property of some of 
the descendants of Governor Hancock, and rented 
as a private dwelling. But, as we have indicated, 


since the demise of that eminent man, the hand of | 


time and improvement has been constantly contend- 
ing, around and against it. It cannot long resist 
such attacks; and, before many years elapse, this 
famous mansion will probably be razed to the 
ground, ‘ and its place supplied by others.’ 


TO MAKE STRAW BASKETS. 


Procure some bundles of whole round straws of 
precisely the same length and thickness. If you 
determine that the shape of 
your intended basket shall be 
round, cut out a circular piece 
of pasteboard for the bottom, 
(Fig. 1,) and another, rather 
larger, for the upper part, (Fig. 
2 ) cut the interior of the latter entirely out, leaving 
only a margin, about half an inch wide. Cut all 





the straws the length you intend the depth of the | 


basket to be: for this purpose, use a sharp pair of 
scissors, of rather a large size, and handle the 
straws very delicately, as the least rough usage will 
split and render them totally useless. 
punch, of the exact size of the straws, make holes all 
round the middle of the pasteboard, meant for the 


| baskets is made by forming the top 


With a| 


| same number round the edge of the bottom, keep- 


ing them about a quarter or half an inch distant 
from each other, according to the size of the basket, 
—those at the top being more distant from each 
other, than those at the bottom. Then take the 
straws, one at a time, and introduce one end of 
each into the margin of the top, and the other into 
the bottom part of the basket, leaving about half 
an inch projecting at each end, beyond the paste- 
board. If the straws should be too small for the 
holes, they may be fastened by a little gum. A 
handle may be formed of pasteboard, gummed on, 
and decorated with gilt ornaments, or bound over 
with straws, pressed flat. The 
beauty and strength of the basket 
may be increased, by entwining 
ribbon among the straws ; thus pro- 
ducing a kind of chequered work, 
(Fig. 3.) One variety of these 


and bottom of the same size ; and 
when the straws are all put in, the 
top and bottom are twisted a little, in contrary di- 
rections, so as to make the middle part appear 
smaltcr than the sides. Should the artist decide on 
making a straw basket of any other shape, the fore- 
going directions are to be attended to, without vari- 
ation, except as regards the form of the top and 
bottom. 





The chances for wealth and promotion, in a re- 
publican country, are so multifarious, and present 
themselves so continually, that it would form a sub- 
ject of unmixed gratulation, were it not for the see- 
saw consequence of individual prosperity, through 
which, when one goes up, another is sure to go 
down. This fact can, by the way, only be observed 
by the philosopher, and regretted by the philanthro- 
pist, for there are nota few, who consider the de- 
pression and distress of their neighbors as tending, 
in no slight degree, to sharpen the zest of enjoy- 
ment arising from their own good luck. Fortune 
almost literally knocks at every man’s door, and the 
tide is sure to flow, and,in many instances, re-flow 
past the dwellings of all; but, owing to the gene- 
rality of beneficence, her largesses are more sparingly 
bestowed, and instances of overgrown wealth are 
rare and remarkable. Poverty, likewise, and want, 


‘are less disgusting objects with us, than with any 


other civilized country upon the face of the earth; 
and our vagrants, as a body, are yet far from that 
base corruption, which spurs them to glory in shame, 
and to riot openly, upon boons obtained from the 
benevolent or credulous. Diogenes was proud of 
his rags. What has the filthy philosopher ever ob 
tained from mankind, but a repulsive admiration, 
mingled with wonder and disgust. Yet Diogenes 
was the king of beggars. 


In general, every man considers himself as pos- 
sessing more virtue—more active courage—more for- 
titude, than is really the case ; and it is often, only 
when too late, that he discovers his error, and feels 
that he is wanting in one or more of those very quali- 
ties, which he before had so much prided himself 


upper part of the basket, and also, precisely the | upon. 
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This edifice, which is of wood, was commenced 
in May last, by the Society under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, and is now nearly 
completed. It is situated on Austin Street, nearly 
in the centre of the parish, and is intended as a sub- 
stitute for the brick meeting-house, which was 
erected in 1805, and, from that time, until about a 
year since, (when it was severely injured by the 
wind,) was occupied by this Society. The old build- 
ing was very unfavorably situated for the accommo- 
dation of the parishioners, and was generally so bad- 
ly built, as to render it unworthy of being repaired, af- 
ter the injury it had sustained. The new structure 


has been much admired, for the beauty of its pro- 
portions and its neat external appearance, which 
are indicated by the foregoing cut, and render a 
particular description unnecessary. The interior 
contains seventy-eight pews, fifty-six of which are 
in the body of the church, five on each side of the 
pulpit, and six long pews on each side of the house. 
A gallery is extended across the front, which, with 
a part of the tower, is occupied by the singing 
| choir and organ. The body of the house is sixty- 
seven feet by fifty-four ; the tower is eighteen feet 
square, and one half of it recedes on the main 
building, above the roof. 
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View of the United States’ frigate Constitution, engraved upon a piece 
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When we read of a well contested battle-field, 
where our patriotic fathers fought and conquered, 
or when we tread upon the green hill-side, that 
covers the bones of the slam, we feel a thrill of 
awe, mingled with admiration ; and we are proud, in’ ble 
being known as the children of such patriots 
such fathers 


nd» swhat must or whi ton 


‘ Types o of a race whx 


hall the invader scorn, 


As ro — resist the Lill lows round their shore ; 
Ty of a race who a ae to time unborn, 
Th. uutry 7% ive unconquert d as of yore.’ 


If, then, in conte plating 
by one glorious victé ry, 
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has been the scene of many brilliant actions—that| On the fifth of October, having purposely parted 
has captured hundreds of cannon, thousands of | company with the rest of the squadron, the Con- 
men, and millions of dollars’ worth of property ;— | stitution and Nautilus anchored in the Bay of 
whose decks have never been soiled by the foot of | Tangiers, within half a mile of the circular battery, 
a conqueror ; and whose star-spangled banner, has | and amused the Emperor of Morocco with the 
never been struck to the flag of any nation under | sound of theirguns.—This procured the release of 
heaven ! | the American consul, who had been confined to his 

Truly the Constitution may be called ‘ Old Iron- | | house—guarded by two sentinels for some time ; 
sides,’ for no vessel of her class ever had so many | and also the discharge of the American brig Hannah, 
hard knocks and narrow escapes ;—and, witha slight | of Salem, which had been wrongfully seized at 
alteration, the following lines from one of the | Mogadore. ‘The Commodore then proceeded in the 
sweetest poets England ever knew, willapply to her. | Constitution to Malta; from whence, on the 14th 


‘Wich hde-weineet um Malwesk, of December, he sailed, in company with the schooner 


No towers along the steep ; | Enterprize, commanded by Lt. Stephen Decatur. 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, , 92 a] a a mei 

Her home is on the deep. On the 23d, the ketch, subsequently called the 
With thunders from her Native Oak } Intrepid, was, aiter some hard fighting, captured by 
She quells the floods below ; | aes ale . Pp 

As they roar on the shore, LA. Decatur, who pre vailed upon Commodore I re- 
When the stormy tempests blow ; ble to let him have 70 volunteers, from the Consti- 


When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the storiny tempests blow.’ 


tution and the ketch, te burn the frigate Philadel- 
Rae: phia, at that time in the hands of the ‘Tripolitans. 

The frigate Constitution was launched in October, | ‘This deed of noble daring was soon performed in a 
1797, at the Union [pow May’s]} wharf, in Boston, | yery gallant manner; and the ketch returned to 
where she had been built by Colonel George Clag- the Constitution. 


horn. She was drafted by Mr. Humphre ys, the The next spring, the Constitution blockaded 
father of the present chief naval constructor. She Tripoli, for a short time ; and on the 2tst of July 
was rated 44 guns, and mounted 50, viz: following, having collected his ssuadron, Commodore 
30 twenty-four Ib. long guns on main 2 Weighing Preble again appeared off Tripoli. 

omy ©) Fe res , 19 ewt. each, On the 28th. the squadron Beige in vain to 
14 thirty-two Ih, carr nades on quartet-deck, } Weighing 3) approach the city. On the 3d of August, it approach- 
6 thirty-two ib, do, ov forecastie, 5 ewt. each. . ' 


ed within three miles of the batteries. As the 

[n 1815, after the war, she mounted three guns | action increased, the Constitution came in nearer: 
more, viz: 2 thirty-two lb. carronades, and | twenty- | and was several times within 400 vards of the rocks 
four lb. shifting gun, making, in all, fifty-three guns | and batteries: when she broucht her broadside to 


us her armament. She was ship rigged. | bear upon a battery, it was silenced ; and the wild 
Feet, Inch. yell of the dying Moor. was the only response 
—* of Gun Deck, . . . « . 174 101-2 ‘given to the shouts of the Constitution’s crew: the 
eich h of eval ead fe: Bee os ; > + action continued with fiereeness and great slaughter 
Height between Orlop and Birth Decks, 6. 41-2 | of the enemy, until the winds shifted ; and then the 
Height between Birth and Gun Decks, 6 8 |squadron hauled off, under cover of the Consti- 
Height between Gun and Spar Decks, 6 81-2 tution. 
a " a _— — a reer tae zs ; | The frigate’s main-mast was wounded by a 32 
, 


| pound ball, her sails and rigging were cut up, and 
This was her draft when deep—making a differ- | one of her quarter deck guns was displaced; nota 
ence between the draft forward and aft, of 14 inches ; | man, however, was killed on board. 
when light, the difference for her best sailing, was | On the 27th of August, she again stood in, until 
from 18 to2i inches. Her tonnage, as measured | within musket shot of the forts, and fired 300 
in 1815, was 1444 8-95 tons. | round shot, beside cannister and grape—silencing 
The Constitution is said to be the handsomest | the Bashaw’s castle and twobatteries. In this action, 
modelled frigate in the world. She is a very fast} the head of the colossal figure Hercules, which 
sailer—is built of the best materials, and in the | stood at her bow. was shot away. ‘Thus this noble 
strongest manner. When rigged, she resembles the | vesse{, with the rest of the little squadron, under 
cut at the head of this article; which was executed | the command of the gallant Preble, with the sub- 
por a piece of wood, from one of her live oak | sequent visit of Commodore Barron, brought the 
knees, which has helped to support her old sides | Bashaw of Tripoli to terms ; and released from con- 
through the battle and the breeze, and will now, we | finement. worse than Afriean slavery, 300 American 
trust, aid in passing down her name and achieve- prisoners, who composed the crew of the Philadel- 
ments to posterity. phia, when she ran upon an unknown reef in the 
Soon after she was built, she sailed to the West | harbor. Commodore Preble was soon relieved by 
Indies, on her first cruize, under the command of | Commodore Barron, but the Constitution continued 
Commodore Samuel Nicholson ; but did not signal- | in the squadron, bearing the flag of Commodore 
ize herself in any successful action with theenemy. | John Rodgers. The United States soon after 
On the 13th of August, 1203, Commodore Preble | became at peace with the Barbary Powers ; and the 
sailed with a fleet of seven vessels of war, for the | Constitution returned home with the squadron in 
Mediterranean. ‘The Constitution was his flag ship: 
and on her passage out, she brought to a Moorish In i310, she bore despatches to Franee, un fer 
frigate: but not finding proof sufficient to detain | comman|l of Cominodore an OiF Cherbourg, 
her, the Commodore let her pass. then under a Briti-h blockade. she stood in to t 
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harbor, with an English frigate by her side. The 
forts, seeing her in such company, doubted the Con- 
stitution’s true character, and opened theif fire. 
The shot passed over her, and the British frigate 
went about ; but the Constitution still stood in, until 
her character was ascertained. Had she gone 
about at the time the British frigate did, she would 
undoubtedly have been fired into. 

On the Isth of June, 1312, war was formally 
declared against Great Britian. 

On the 12th of July following, the Constitution, 
completely manned and equipped, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Isaac Hull, left Annapolis, in 
Chesapeake Bay, for New York; and made a 
singular escape froin the British squadron, consist- 
ing of the Africa, 64, three frigates, a brig, and a 
schooner, by running into Nantucket harbor. She 
was chased 60 hours, and escaped by kedging— 
an invention of Lt. Charles Morris, now an advanced 
Post Captain, and a member of the Navy Board. 

On the 26th of July, the frigate arrived, and 
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anchored in Boston harbor; and on the 28th, 
Captain Hull came up to town, where he was 
received by the huzzas of thousands. The frigate 
soon left Boston, and, on the 19th of August, fell in 
with and captured, after an action of 30 minutes, 
the British frigate Guerriere—carrying 49 carriage 
guns, and commanded by Captain James R. Dacres. 

After blowing up the prize, she returned to 
Boston harbor ;—she arrived August 30th, 1812; 
and Commodore Hull was received with every 
demonstration of respect. , 

Commodore Hull now left, and Commodore 
William Bainbridge was appointed to command the 
Constitution. Having undergone slight repairs, 
she proceeded, with the sloop-of-war Hornet, on a 
cruize. On the 29th of December, off the coast of 
Brazil, she fell in with and captured, after an action 
of one hour and fifty-five minutes, the British 
Frigate Java, of 49 guns, with upwards of 400 men— 
commanded by Captain Lambert. 

On the 15th February, 1813, she returned to 





























View of the Constitution, as moored between the U. S. 74’s Columbus and Independence, at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass., in June, 1834. 


Boston, having burnt her prize at sea ;—and on the 
2d of March, a public dinner was given to Com- 
modore Bainbridge, at the Exchange Coffee House, 
in honor of the brilliant victory he had obtained, 
over superior force and metal. 

The next time we hear of the Constitution, she 
was under the command of Commodore Charles 
Stewart; but the old ship, notwithstanding her 


many masters, seemed to be destined by fate 
‘ To ride triumphant o’er the deep.’ 
On the Ist of April, 1814, she was chased into 


Marblehead harbor, by the British frigates Tenedos 
and Endymion, of 50 guns each. At one time, the 


headmost frigate was within three miles of the 
Constitution, forcing her to throw overboard her 
provisions, water, and a few prize goods. 

On entering the harbor. which she did ina fine 


| style, she anchored above Fort Sewall, in a posture 


of defence ; but her exposed situation rendering her 
extremely liable to be attacked at night, she weigh- 
ed anchor towards evening, and went into Salem 
harbor. 

The next we hear of this favorite ship, is off the 
island of Madeira, in the evening of February 20, 
1815—where she captured his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships Cyane and Levant ; the first, after an action 
of one hour and fifty-five minutes ; and the second, 
after an action of thirty minutes. 

The Cyane mounted 34 guns, and the Levant 21, 
the former was commanded by Gordon Falcon, 
Esquire ; and the latter by the Honorable George 
Douglas. 

At noon, on the 12thof March following, the 
Constitution, while at anchor with her prizes, off 
St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, had 
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another opportunity to try her fleetness ; by running | 
She escaped | 


away from three English frigates. 
almost miraculously, having been fired upon from the 
shore, as well as from the chasing vessels. The 
Levant, the smallest prize, was retaken ;—the Cyane 
arrived at New York on the 10th of April, 1815. 
And a short time afterwards, the Constitution enter- 
ed Boston harbor, saluted the station, and anchor- 
ed off Long Wharf, where she again became the 


theme of the statesman, the orator, and the poet— | 


the pride alike of the aged and the young. 

Subsequently, she was despatched to the Mediter- | 
ranean, where she continued until July 4th, 1828, | 
when she entered Boston harbor again, under the | 
command of Commodore Daniel T. Patterson, and | 
fired a salute of 24 guns, on account of the anniver- | 
sary of the birth-day of Freedom. 

She was then placed in ordinary at the Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, where she lay until June 24th, | 
1833, when she was taken into the Dry Dock, which 
had been just completed—amid the roar of cannons 
and the huzzas of the multitude. 

In the Dry Dock she received a thorough repair ; 
and on the 2list of June, 1834, was taken out— | 
abeautiful hull, stronger if possible than when she first | 
dipped her keel in the ocean’s waves, and as ready | 
to meet the foe, as when she lay before the batteries 
of Tripoli, hurling her thunder and her balls of death, 
against the enemies of freedom and of man. 

The preceding cut is a true representation of the | 
Constitution, as she was moored, between the United 
States 74’s Columbus and Independence, at the 
Navy Yard in Charlestown, in the latter part of 
June, 1834. 

Well may we value the relics of this old favorite 
of the nation and of the navy ; which, in the forms of | 
canes, snuff-boxes and ornaments of various kinds, 
are now scattered far and wide in every land; and 
which will continue to be looked upon with wonder | 
and admiration—until the sons of a free and 
independent race shall degenerate, and her name 
and glory be alike forgotten ;—which God grant 
may never happen ! J. E. D. 





had once seen it. The iron vane once upon it was 
preserved several years, with the design of replacing 
it upon a renewed building, once intended there. 

Robert Wade owned all the land on the side of 
the creek opposite to Chester, extending back some 
distance up that creek ; the Chester side was origi- 
nally owned wholly by James Sanderland, a wealthy 
Swedish proprietor, and extended back into the 
country, a considerable distance ; he appears to have 
been an eminent Episcopalian, and, probably, the 
chief founder of the old Episcopal church there of 
St.-Paul, as his memory is peculiarly distinguished 
in that church, by a large and conspicuous mural 
monument, of remarkably fine sculpture for that 
early day ; the figure in fine relief upon it, is a real 
curiosity: it represents him as dying in the year 
1692, in the 56th year of his age. None of the 
family name now remain there. 

On the same premises, is a head-stone of some 
peculiarity, ‘in memory of Francis Brooks, who 
died August 19, 1704,’ and inseribed thus : 

€In barbarian bondage and cruel tyranny, 
Fourteen years together I served in slavery. 


After this, mercy brought me to my country fair - 
At last, | drowned was in river Delaware.’ 


In the same ground stands a marble, commemo- 
rative of the first A. M. of Pennsylvania, to wit : 
‘Here lieth Paul Jackson, A. M. 
Ile was the first who received a degree 
in the college of Philadelphia,—a man of 
virtue, worth and knowledge.—Died 1767, aged 38 years.’ 


He was the ancestor of Dr. Samuel Jackson of 
Philadelphia, had been a surgeon in the Braddock 
expedition, was a brother-in-law of the honorable 
Charles Thomson, and one of the best classical 
scholars of his time. 

The brick house is still standing, now a cooper’s 
shop, owned by John Hart, in which, it is said, was 
held the first assembly of Pennsylvania. It isa one 
and a half story structure, of middle size, close by 
the side of the creek. The oaken chair, in which 
William Penn sat as chief in that assembly, is said 


| to be now in the possession of the aged and respect- 


THE LANDING OF WM. PENN, AT CHESTER. 

There are several facts of interest connected with 
the ancient town of Chester; none more so, says 
Watson, than the landing there of William Penn, 
and the hospitable reception himself and friends | 
received, at the ‘ Essex house,’ then the residence 
of Robert Wade. His house, at which the scene 
of the landing is laid, stood about two hundred yards | 
from Chester creek, near the margin of the Delaware, 
and on a plain of about fifteen feet above tide 
water. Near the house, by the river side, stood 
several lofty pines, three of which remain at the 
present day, and thence, ranging down the Delaware, 
stood a large row of lofty walnut trees, of which a 
few still survive. 

Essex house had its south-east gable end fronting | 
to the river Delaware, and its south-west front upon 
Essex street; its back piazza ranged in a line with 
Chester creek, which separated the house and farm 
from the town of Chester ; all vestiges of the house | 
are now gone, but the facts of its location and | 
position have been told by some aged persons, who 


| 


| 
} 


| Townsend, who 


able widow of Colonel Frazer,—a chair to be prized 
with some of that veneration bestowed on the 


celebrated chair in Westminster Abbey, brought 


from Scone, to help in the investiture of royal power. 

At the mill-seat, up the creek, was originally 
located, the first mill in the county; the same 
noticed in Proud’s history, as erected by Richard 
brought out the chief of the 
materials from England. The original mill is all 
gone ; but the log platform under water still remains, 
at the place where the original road to Philadelphia 
once passed. ‘The iron vane of that imill, curiously 
wrought into letters and dates, is still on the 
premises, and is marked, thus: 
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The initials express the original partners, to wit: 
William Penn, Samuel Carpenter, and Caleb Pusey. 
Close by the race stands the original dwelling 
house, in which it is understood, that Richard 


‘Townsend once dwelt, and where he was often | 
visited by the other partners; it is a very lowly | 


stone building, of the rudest finish inside, and of 
only one story in height. Such was their primitive 
rough fare and rude simplicity; yet small as was 
this establishment, at the head of tide-water, it was 
of much importance to the inhabitants of that day. 


Not far from this, at Ridley creek mills, is a curious | 


relic—an engraving upon a rock,of ‘I. 8. 1682, 
which marks the spot against which John Sharpless, 
the original settler there, erected his temporary hut, 
immediately after his arrival, in that year 

The Yates’ house, now Logan’s, built about the 
year 1700, was made remarkable in the year 1740—1, 
(tne season of the ‘ cold winter,’) for having been 


visited in the night by a large black bear, which came | 


into the yard, and quarrelled with the dog. It was 


killed the next day near the town. 


There is in the Logan collection, at Stenton, a | 


large folio volume of manuscript court proceedings 
at Upland, chiefly respecting lands along the Dela- 
ware, at Shackamaxon, &c., while under the Duke 
of York’s patent, and subject to the New York 
governors. 

The original expectations of Chester were once 
much greater than since ; they once thought it might 
grow into a shipping-port. In an original petition 
of the inhabitants of Chester, of the year 1700, 
now among the Logan collection, they pray, that 
* Whereas, Chester is daily improving, and in time 
may be a good place, that the Queen’s road may be 
laid out as direct as possible, from Darby to the 
bridge on Chester creek.’ This paper was signed 
by ninety inhabitants, all writing good hands. 

Besides this, Jasper Yates, who married Sander- 
land’s daughter, erected, about the year 1700, the 
present great granery there, having the upper 
chambers for grain, and the basement story for an 
extensive biscuit bakery. For some time it had an 
extensive business, by having much of the grain 
from the fruitful fields of Lancaster and Chester 
counties ; 
discontinued. 

When the first colonists (arrived by the Factor,) 
were frozen up at Chester, in December, 1681, and 
these being followed by several ships in the spring 
of 1682, before the city of Philadelphia was chosen 
and located, they must have given an air of city 
life to the Upland village, which may have well 
excited an original expectation and wish, of locating 
there the city of brotherly love. It was all in 
unison with the generous hospitality aflorded at 
Wade’s house, and among all the families of Friends 
previously settled there from Jersey ; but Chester 
creek could not compete with Schuylkill river, and 
Chester was rivalled by Philadelphia; ‘ so that it 
seemed appointed, by its two rivers and other con- 
veniences, tor a town, 

At this late day, it is grateful to look back with 
‘ recollected tenderness, on the state of society once 
possessing Chester. My friend Mrs Logan, who once 
lived there,’ continues Watson, ‘ thus expressed it to 
me, saying, she had the pleasure, in her older years, 


but the business has been long since | 
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| of contemplating its society, as pictured to her by 
_her honored mother, a native of the place. Most 
of the inhabitants being descendants of the English, 
spoke with the broad dialect of the North. ‘They 
were a simple hearted, affectionate people, always 
appearing such in the visits she made, with her 
mother, to the place. Little distinction of rank was 
known, but all were honest and kind, and all 
entitled to and received, the friendly attentions and 
kindness of their neighbors, in cases of sickness or 
distress. Scandal and detraction, usual village 
pests, were tothem unknown. ‘Their principles and 
feelings were too good and simple, and the state of 
the whole was at least “ a silver age.”’ 


As pride is a vice that seldom escapes without a 
punishment ; so humility is a virtue that hardly ever 
goes without a blessing. 


BABBAGE’S CALCULATING ENGINE. 

While mechanicians, engineers, inventors, and 
men of science generally, will find a rich treat in the 
following description and illustrations of that novel 
and extraordinary piece of mechanism—the Caleulat- 
ing Engine, other readers, we apprehend, will 
receive no little entertainment from examining the 
tables, tracing the curious but exact evolutions of 
the dial-plates, and observing the perfect and tral) 


admirable manner, in which they produce tli 
desired results. 
The mathematical researches of Mr. Babbage hav 


given him a high reputation, throughout the world. 
In his native country, he has been elected to th 
Lacasian professorship—a chair, on which Newton 
conferred lasting celebrity. B 

himself with the fame of anotl ! 

kind, and which rarely falls to the lot of those w! 
devote their lives to the abstract sciences. "This 
distinction he owes to his announcement. son. 
years since, of his famous project for a Calculating 
Engine—a proposition to reduce arithmetic to th 
dominion of mechanism—to substitute an aufoma- 
ton for a compositor,—in a word, to throw the 
powers of thought into wheel-work ! Such a propo- 
sition could not fail to awaken the attention of 
mankind ; and the wonder with which it was receiv- 
ed, was only prevented from merging into credulity, 
by the confidence reposed in the genius and attain- 
ments of the projector. Advised by the Royal 
Society, and a committee of the most eminent 
mechanicians and practical engineers, the British 
government determined upon constructing the pro- 
jected mechanism—at the expense of the nation— 
to be held as national property. Notwithstanding 
the interest with which this invention has been re- 
garded, in every partof the civilized globe, yet, until 
the last two or three months, it has 
embodied in a printed form. We trust, therefore, that 
some credit will be conceded to the proprietors of 
the American Magazine, for having been the first to 
make the public of the United States acquainted 
with the object, principle and general structure, of a 
piece of machinery, which, though at present un- 
known, except as to a few of its probable results, 
must, when completed, produce important effects 
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not only the progress of science, but that of civili- | 


zation. ‘The engravings accompanying this account, 
are the production of the Bewick Company. At 
the first glance, it would seem as if they were 
sinple enough, and of easy construction. But upon 
further examination, it will be perceived that they 
are the fruit of much skill, labor and expense. It 
is but justice, however, to add, that a part of the cost 
of these cuts, is defrayed by the American pub- 
lishers of the Edinburgh Review, in which work 
they are to be republished forthwith. ‘This calculat- 
ing machinery has now attained a very advanced 
stage towards completion. A portion of it has 
already been put together, and performs various 
calculations—affording practical demonstration, that 
the anticipations of those, by whose advice the 
English government undertook the enterprise, have 
been well founded. It is the production of a 
solitary individual thought; begun, and advanced 
through each successive stage of improvement, and 
brought to perfection, by one mind. Yet it has cost 
little more than half the time, and not more than 
one third of the expense, consumed in bringing the 
steam engine to that comparative state of perfection, 
in which it was left by Watt—who devoted twenty 
years of his existence, and expended two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars before he re ved any 
return on the improvements, introduced by him 
alone. 

The benefits to be derived from tl invention 
cannot be more strongly expressed, than they have 
een by Mr. Col brooke, President of the A -trono- 
mical Society, on the occasion of presenting the 
gold medal, voted by that body to Mr. Babbage :— 
‘In no department of science, or of the arts, does 
this discovery pronuse to be so emint ntly useful, as 
in that of astronomy, and its kindred sciences, with 
the various arts dependent on them. In none are 
computations more operose, than those which astron- 
omy in particular requires ;—in none are preparatory 
facilities more needful;—in none is error more 
detrimental. The practical astronomer is interrupt- 
ed in his pursuit, and diverted from his task of ob- 
servation, by the irksome labors of computation, or 
his diligence in observing becomes ineffectual, for 
want of yet greater industry of calculation. Let 
the aid, which tables previously computed afford, be 
furnished to the utmost extent, which mechanism 
has made attainable through Mr. Babbage’s inven- 
tion, and the most irksome portion of the astrono- 
mer’s task is alleviated, and a fresh impulse is given 
to astronomical research.’ 

The first step in the progress of this singular in- 
vention was the discovery of some comion princi- 
ple, which pervaded numerical tables of every 
description ; so that, by the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple as the basis of the machinery, a corresponding 


degree of generality would be conferred upon its 


calculations. Among the properties of numerical 


functions, several of a general nature exist; and it | 


was a matter of no ordinary difficulty, and requiring 
no common skill, to select one which might, in all 
respects, be preferable to the others. The principle 
selected by Mr. Babbage as the basis of that part of 
the machinery which calculates, is the Method of 
Differences ; 
mathematical principle into wheel-work. 
12 


and he has, in fact, literally thrown this | 
In order 
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to form a notion of the nature of the machinery, it 
will be necessary, first, to convey to the reader some 
idea of the mathematical principle just alluded to. 
A numerical table, of whatever kind, is a series 
of numbers which possesssome common character, 
and which proceed, increasing or decreasing accord- 
ing to some general law. Supposing such a series 
continually to increase, let us imagine each number 
in it to be subtracted from that which follows it, and 
the remainders thus successively obtained to be 
ranged beside the first, so as to form another table: 
these numbers are called the first differences. If 
we suppose these, likewise, to increase continually, 
we may obtain a third table from them, by a like 
process, subtracting each number from the succeed- 
ing one: this series is called the second differences. 
By adopting a like method of proceeding, another 
series may be obtained, called the third dif/erences ; 
By continuing this process, we shall at 
of some order, 


and so on. 
leneth obtain a series of differences, 
more or less high, according to the nature of the 
original table, in which we shall find the same 
number constantly rep ated, to whatever extent the 


original table 1 have been continued : so that, if 


the next seri f differences had | obtained in 
the same manner as the preceding ones, every term 
f it would b In some cases, tt would con- 
tinue, to whatever extent the le might be 
‘arried ; but I< .aseries of differences would 
I btaied, which we uld continue constant, for a 
very iong succe n of terms. 

As the successive seriese s of ditt re pees are deriv- 


ed from the original table, and from each other, by 
subtraction, the same succession of series may be 
reproduced, in the other direction, by addition. But 
let us suppose that the first number of the original 
table, and of each of the series of differences, in- 
cluding the last, be given: all the m 


of the series may thence be obtained by the mere 
process of addition. 


nbers of each 


The second term of the origi- 
nal table will be obtained by adding to the first, 
the first term of the first difference series; in like 
manner, the second term of the first difference series 
will be obtained, by adding to the first term, the 
first term of the third difference series, and so 
on. The second terms of all the serieses being thus 
obtained, the third terms may be obtained by a like 
process of addition: may be con- 
tinued. These observations will perhaps be render- 
ed more clearly intelligible, when illustrated by a nu- 
merical example. The following is the commence- 
ment of a series of the fourth powers of the natural 
numbers :— 


and so the series 
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first differences :— 

15 
65 
175 
369 
671 
1105 
1695 
2465 
3439 
4641 
6095 


7825 


In like manner, subtracting each term of this series | 
from the succeeding one, we obtain the following 


series of second difterences :— 


50 
110 
194 
302 
134 
590 
770 
974 
1202 
1454 
1730 


Proceeding with this series in the same way, we ob- 
tain the following series of third differences :— 


60 
84 
108 
132 
156 
180 
204 
29S 
Q52 


276 


Proceeding in the same way with these, we ob- 
tain the following for the series of fourth differ- 
ences :-— 

24 
SF 


24 


2 

It appears, therefore, that in this case, the series 
of fourth differences consists of a constant repeti- 
tion of the number 24. Now, a slight considera- 
tion of the succession of arithmetical operations by 
which we have obtained this result, will show, that 
by reversing the process, we could obtain the table 
of fourth powers, by the mere process of addition. 
Beginning with the first numbers in each successive 
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T D' 
1 15 


D° 
60 


D* 
24 


terms cf the several series :— 


i D! 
16 65 


D 
110 


And, in the same maanner 
ing terms as follows :— 


Dp» 
84 


D‘ 


24 


, the third and succeed- 


D' | 


By subtracting each number from the succeeding | series of differences, and designating the table and 
one in this series, we obtain the following series of | the successive differences by the letters T, D' D* D® 
D*, we have then the following to begin with :— 

D 
50 
| Adding each number to the number on its left, and 
repeating 24, we get the following as the second 


No. ¥ D! Dp D® 
i; 1 15 50 ©6660 4 
2 16 65 110 84 24 
3 81 175 194 108 | 24 

|} | 4 256 | 369 | 302 132 | 24 

.- 28 625 671 434 156 | 24 

| 6 1296 1105 590 1380 24 

7 | 2401 | 1695 | 770 | 204 | 24 

~ 4096 | 2465 974 | 228 | 24 
9 6561 | 3439 | 1202 | 252 | 24 
10 10000 1641 1454 276 
11 14641 6095 1730 | 
12 | 20736 | 7825 
13 238561 


There are numerous tables, in which, as already 
stated, to whatever order of differences we may pro- 
ceed, we should not obtain a series of rigorously 
| constant diflerences ; but we should always obtain 
a certain number of differences, which, to a given 
| number of decimal places, would remain constant for 
a long succession of terms. It is plain, that such a 
table might be calculated by addition, in the same 
| manner as those, which have a difference rigorously 
and continuously constant; and if, at every point 
where the last difference requires an increase, that 
| increase be given to it, the same principle of addi- 
| tion may again be applied for a like succession of 
terms, and so on. 

By this principle it appears, that all tables in which 
each series of differences continually increases, may 
be produced by the operation of addition alone ; 
provided the first terms of the table, and of each 
| series of differences, be given in the first instance. 
| But it sometimes happens, that while the table con 
| tinually increases, one or more serieses of differences 
| may continually diminish. In this case, the series 
'of differences are found, by subtracting each term 
of the series, not from that which follows, but from 
| that which precedes it; and, consequently, in the 
reproduction of the several series, when their first 
terms are given, it willbe necessary, in some cases, 
to obtain them by addition, and in others by sub- 
traction. It is possible, however, still to perform 
all the operations by addition alone : this is effected, 
in performing the operation of subtraction, by sub- 
stituting for the subtrahend its arithmetical com- 
plement, and adding that, omitting the unit of the 
highest order in the result. This process, and its 


principle, will be readily comprehended by an ex- 
Let it be required to subtract 357 from 768. 


ample. 
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The common process would be as follows :— 





From ‘ ‘ 768 
Subtract 357 
Remainder 411 


The arithmetical complement of 357, or the 
number by which it falls short of 1000, is 643. 
Now, if this number be added to 768, and the first 
figure on the left be struck out of the sum, the 
process will be as follows :-— 
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To . ; ‘ 768 
Add . . 643 
Sum ° 1411 
Remainder sought 411 
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tion of all serieses, so far as an order of differences 
can be found in them, which continues constant, 
may be conducted by the process of addition alone. 

It also appears, from what has been stated, that 
each addition consists only of two operations. How- 
ever numerous the figures may be, of which the 
several pairs of numbers to be thus added may 
consist, it is obvious that the operation of adding 
them, can only consist of repetitions of the process 
of adding one digit to another ; and of carrying one 
from the column of inferior units, to the column of 
units next superior, when necessary. If we would 
therefore reduce such a process to machinery, it 
would only be necessary to discover such a combi- 
nation of moving parts as are capable of performing 
these two processes, of adding and carrying on two 
single figures; for, this being once accomplished, 


| the process of adding two numbers consisting of 


The principle on which this process is founded is 
easily explained. in the latter process we have first 
added 643, and then subtracted 1000. On the 
whole, therefore, we have subtracted 357, since the 
number actually subtracted exceeds the number | 
previously added, by that amount. 
Since, therefore, subtraction may be effected in | 
this manner by addition, it follows that the calcula- | 
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any number of digits, will be effected by repeating 
the same mechanism, as often as there are pairs or 
digits to be added. Such was the simple form to 
which Mr. Babbage reduced the problem of discov- 
ering the calculating machinery ; and we shall now 
proceed to convey some notion of the manner in 
which he solved it. 

For the sake of illustration, we shall suppose that 
























































the table to be calculated shall consist of numbers | 
not exceeding six places of figures; and we shall 
also suppose, that the difference of the fifth order is 
the constant difference. Imagine, then, six rows | 
of wheels, each wheel carrying upon it a dial-plate | 
like that of acommon clock, but consisting of ten | 
instead of twelve divisions; the several divisions | 
being marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 8,9,0. Let these 
dials be supposed to revolve, whenever the wheels to | 


5, 6, 7, 


which they are attached are put in motion, and to 
turn in such a direction, that the series of increasing 
numbers shall pass under the index which appears 
over each dial :—thus, after 0 passes the index, | fol- 
lows, then 2 ,3, and so on, as the dial revolves. In Fig 
| are represented six horizontal rows of such dials. 

The method of differences, as already explained, 
requires, that in proceeding with the calculation, 
this apparatus should perform continually the addi- 
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tion of the number expressed upon each row of 
dials, to the number expressed, upon the row imme- 
diately above it. Now, we shall first explain how 
this process of addition may be conceived to be 
performed, by the motion of the dials ; and, in doing 
so, we shal! consider separately the processes of ad- 
dition and considering the addition first, 
and then the 
Let us first suppose the line D' to be added 
the line T. To accomplish this, let us imagine, 
that while the dials on the line D' are quie scent, the 


carriage, 
carriage. 


dials on the line Tare put in motion, in such a 
manner, that as many divisions on each dial shall 
pass under its index, as there are units in the num- 
ber at the index immediately below it. — It is evident, 


that this condition supposes, that if 0 be at any in- 
dex on the line D', the dial immediately above it in 
the line T, shall not move. Now the motion here 
supposed, would bring under the indices on the line 
T, such anumber as would be produced by adding 
the number D' to T, neglecting all the 
for a carriage should have taken place iy every case, 
in which the figure 9 of any dial in the line 'T had 
passed under the index, during the adding motion. 
To accomplish this carriage, it would be nec 

that the dial tely on the left of any dial in 
which 9 passes under the index, should be advanced 


carriages ; 


t 
i 
essary 
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one division, independently of those divisions which 
may been advanced, by the addition of the 
number immediately below it. This eflect may be 
ed to take in either of two ways. It 
may be either produced at the moment, when the 
division between 9 and O of any dial passes under 
the index ; in which carrying 
would go on simultaneously 


have 


concely place 


case the process of 
with the 
or the process of carrying may be postponed in 
every until the process of addition, without 
carrying, ompleted ; 
distinct and independent motion of the machinery, a 


process of ad- 
ding ; 
instance, 


} - } ° 
has beenc and then, by anotne 


carriage may be made, by advancing one division all 
those dials on the right of which a dial had, during 
the previous addition, passed from 9 to 0 under the 
index. ‘The latter is the method adopted in the 


in order to enable its inventor 
independent of 


calculating machinery, 
to construct the carrying machinery, 
the adding mechanism. 

Having explained the motion of the dials by which 
the addition, excluding the carriages of the number 


on the row D', may be mw to the number on the 
row T, the same explanation may be applied to the 
number on the row D’, to the number on _ the 
row D'; also, of the number D*, to = number 
on the row D*, and so on. Now it is possible 


to suppose the additions of all the rows, except the 
first, to be made to all the rows except the last, si- 
multaneously ; and after these additions have 
made, to conceive all the requisite carriages to be 
also made, by advancing the proper dials one division 
forward. This would suppose all the dials in the 
scheme to receive their adding motion together ; 
and, this being accomplished, the requisite dials to 
receive their carrying motions together. The pro- 
duction of so great a number of simultaneous motions 
throughout any machinery, would be attended with 
great mechanical difficulties, if indeed it be practi- 
cable. In the calculating machinery it is not 
attempted. The additions are performed in two 


been 
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successive periods of time, and the carriages in two 
other periods of time, in the following manner. We 
shall suppose one complete revolution of the axis 
which moves the machinery, to make one complete 
set of additions and carnages; it will then make 
them in the following order :— 

The first quarter of a turn of the axis will add 
the second, fourth, and sixth rows to the first, third. 
and fifth, omitting the carriages; this it will do. by 
causing the dials on the first, third, and fifth 
to turn through as many divisions,as are expressed 
by the numbers at the indices below them, as already 
explained. , 

The second quarter of a_ turn, will 

‘arriages consequent on the previous 
to be :, by moving forward the 
division. 

— these 
ie first, thir 


1Os of the 


rows, 


cause the 

addition 
mad proper dials « ne 
two quarters of a turn, the dials of 
d, and fifth row alone, have 
fourth, and sixth, 


be n moved: 


second, have been 


quiescent. ) 


The third quarter of a turn will produce the ad- 


dition of the third and fifth rows to the second and 
fourth, omitting the carriages; which it will do, by 
causing the dials of the second and fourth rows to 
turn through as many divisions as are expressed by 
the numbers at the indices immediately below them. 

The fourth and last quarter of a turn will caus 
the can ( quent on the previous addition 
to be , by moving the proper dials forward one 
divisi 

This ¢ ently ¢ one calculation, sine 
all the ro except the 1h ve been respectively 
added to all the rows except i@ last. 

To illustrate this: let us suppose the table to | 
coinput | to be that of the fifth powe! f 1 
natural numbers, and the computation to hai 
already proceeded so far as the fifth power of 6, 
which is 7776. This number appears, accordingly 
in the highest row, being tl prac appropriat to 
the number of the table to be calculated. The 
several differences as far as the fifth, which is in th 
case constant, are exhibited on the successive rows 
of dials in such a manner, as to be adapted to tl 


process of addition by alternate rows, in the manner 
already explained. ‘The process of addition will 
commence, by the motion of the dials in the first, 
third, and fifth rows, in the following n r: 7 
dial A, fiz. 1, must turn through one diy n, which 
will bring the number 7 to the index; the dial Bb 
must turn through three divisions, which will b shes 
0 to the index ; this will render a carriage necessary, 
but that carriage will not take place, during the 
present motion of the dial. The dial C will remain 
unmoved, since 0 is at the index below it; the ial 
D must turn through nine divisions; and as, in 
doing so, the division between 9 and 0 must pass 
under the index, a carriage must subsequently take 
place upon the dial to the left: the remaining dials 
of the row T, fig. 1, will remain unmoved. In the 
row D)®, the dial A? will remain unmoved, since 0 ts 
at the index below it: the dial B®? will be moved 
through five divisions, and will render a subsequent 
carriage on the dial to the left necessary; the dial 
C will be moved through five divisions: the dial 
D? will be moved through thi divisions. and the 


remaining dials of this row will remain unmoved 
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The dials of the row D‘ will be moved according to’ dered necessary, by the addition which has just 
the same rules ; and the whole scheme willundergo taken place. 
a change exhibited in Fig 2; a mark (*) being in- The second quarter of a turn of the moving axis, 
' troduced on those dials to which a carriage is ren-. will move forward through one division all the dials 
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which in Fig. 2 are marked (*), and the scheme! will remain unmoved, since 0 is at the index below 
will be converted into the scheme expressed in it; the dial B' will be moved forward through three 
Fig. 3. divisions ; C' through nine divisions, and so on ; 


5 . . . © . . . . r . 
In the third quarter of a turn, the dial A’, fig. 3,| and in like manner the dials of the row D* will ve 
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moved forward through the number of divisions | 
expressed at the indices in the row D*. This change 
will convert the arrangement into that expressed in 
Fig. 4, the dials to which a carriage is due, being 
distinguished as before by (*). 

The fourth quarter of a turn of the axis will move | 
forward one division all the dials marked (,); and | 
the arrangement will finally assume the form ex- 
hibited in Fig. 5, in which the calculation is com- 
pleted. The first row T in this expresses the fifth 
power of 7; and the second expresses the number 
which must be added to the first row, in order to 
produce the fifth power of 8; the numbers in each 
row being prepared for the change which they must 
undergo, in order to enable them to continue the 
computation, according to the method of alternate 
addition here adopted. 

Having thus explained what it is that the mechan- | 
ism is required to do, we shall now attempt to con- | 
vey at least a general notion of some of the mechan- | 
ical contrivances by which the desired ends are 
attained. ‘To simplify the explanation, let us first 
take one particular instance—the dials B and B', 
Fig. 1, for example. Behind the dial B' is a bolt, 
which, at the commencement of the process, is shot 
between the teeth of a wheel which drives the dial 
B: during the first quarter of a turn, this bolt is 
made to revolve, and if it continued to be engaged 
in the teeth of the said wheel, it would cause the 
dial B to make a complete revolution; but it is 
necessary that the dial B should only move through 
three divisions, and, therefore, when three divisions 


of this dial have passed under its index, the afore- 
said bolt must be withdrawn: this is accomplished 
by a small wedge, which is placed in a fixed posi- 
tion on the wheel behind the dial B', and that 
position is such, that this wedge will press upon the 
bolt in such a manner, that at the moment when 
three divisions of the dial B have passed under the 
index, it shall withdraw the bolt from the teeth of 
the wheel which it drives. The bolt will continue 
to revolve during the remainder of the first quarter 
of a turn of the axis, but it will no longer drive the 
dial B, which will remain quicscent. Had _ the 
figure at the index of the dial B' been any other. 
the wedge which withdraws the bolt would have as- 
sumed a different position, and would have with- 
drawn the bolt at a different time, but at a time 
always corresponding with the number under the 
index of the dial B': thus, if 5 had been under the 
index of the dial B', then the bolt would have been 
withdrawn from between the teeth of the wheel 
which it drives, when five divisions of the dial B 
had passed under the index, and so on. Behind 
each dial in the row D' there is a similar bolt and a 
similar withdrawing wedge, and the action upon the 
dial above is transmitted and suspended, in precisely 
the same manner. Like observations will be appli- 
cable to all the dials in the scheme here referred to, 
in reference to their adding actions upon those above 
them. 

There is, however, a particular case which here 
merits notice: it is the case in which 0 is under the 
index of the dial, from which the addition is to be 
transmitted upwards. As in that case nothing is to 
be added, a mechanical provision should be made 
to prevent the bolt from engaging in the teeth of 
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the wheel which acts upon the dial above: the 
wedge which causes the bolt to be withdrawn, is 
thrown into such a position as to render it impossi- 
ble that the bolt should be shot, or that it should 
enter between the teeth of the wheel, which in 
other cases it drives. But inasmuch as the usual 
means of shooting the bolt would still act, a strain 
would necessarily take place in the parts of the 
mechanism, owing to the bolt not yielding to the 
usual impulse. A small shoulder is therefore pro- 
vided, which puts aside, in this case, the piece by 
which the bolt is usually struck, and allows the 
striking implement to pass, without encountering the 
head of the bolt or any other obstruction. This 
mechanism is brought into play in the scheme, Fig. 
1, in the cases of all those dials in which O is under 
the index. 

Such is a general description of the nature of the 
mechanism by which the adding process, apart from 
the carriages, is effected. During the first quarter 
of a turn, the bolts which drive the dials in the first, 
third, and fifth rows, are caused to revolve, and to 
act upon these dials, so long as they are permitted 
by the position of the several wedges on the second, 
fourth and sixth rows of dials, by which these bolts 
are respectively withdrawn ; and, during the third 
quarter of a turn, the bolts which drive the dials of 
the second and fourth rows, are to revolve 
and act upon these dials so Jong as the wedges on 
the dials of the third and fifth rows, which withdraw 
them, permit. It will hence be perceived, that, 
during the first and third quarters of a turn, the 
process of addition is continually passing upwards 
through the machinery ; alternately from the even 
to the odd rows, and from the odd to the even rows, 
counting downwards. 

We shall now attempt to convey some notion of 
the mechanism by which the process of carrying is 
effected, during the second and fourth quarters of a 
turn of the axis. As before, we shall first explain 
it in reference to a particular instance. During the 
first quarter of a turn the wheel B’, Fig. 1, is caused 
by the adding bolt to move through five divisions ; 
and the fifth of these divisions, which passes under 
the index. is that between 9 and 0. On the axis 
of the wheel C’, immediately to the left of BY’, is 
fixed a wheel, called in mechanics a ratchet wheel, 
which is driven by a claw, which constantly rests in 
h. This claw is in such a position as to per- 
mit the wheel C? to move in obedience to the action 
of the addine bolt. but to resist its motion in the 
contrary direction. It is drawn back by a spiral 
spring, but its recoil is prevented by a hook which 
sustains it; which hook, however, is capable of 
being withdrawn, and when withdrawn, the afore- 
said spiral spring would draw back the claw, and 
make it fall through one tooth of the ratchet wheel. 
Now, at the moment that the division between 9 and 
0 on the dial B® passes under the index, a thumb 
placed on the axis of this dial touches a trigger, 
which raises out of the notch the hook which sus- 
tains the claw just mentioned, and allows it to fall 
back by the recoil of the spring, and to drop into 
the next tooth of the ratchet wheel. This process, 
however, produces no immediate effect upon the 
position of the wheel C’, and is merely preparatory 
to an action intended to take place during the 


made 
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second quarter of a turn of the moving axis. It 
is imeflect a memorandum, taken by the machine 
of acarriage to be made in the next quarter of aturn. 

During the second ‘quarter of a turn, a finger 
placed on the axis of the dial B? is made to revolve, 
and it encounters the heel of the above-mentioned 
claw. As it moves forward, it drives the claw 
before it; and this claw, resting in the teeth of the 
ratchet wheel fixed upon the axis of the dial C’, 
drives forward that wheel, and with it the dial. But 
the length and position of the finger which drives 
the claw limits its action, so as to move the claw 
forward through such a space only as will cause the 
dial C’ to advance through asingle division; at which 
point it is again caught and retained by the hook. 
This will be added to the number under jts index, 
and the requisite from B? to C2 will be 
accomplished. 

In connexion with every dial is placed a similar 
ratchet wheel with a similar claw, drawn by a similar 
spring, sustained by a similar hock, and acted upon 
by a similar thumb and trigger; and therefore the 
necessary carriages, throughout the whole machinery, 
take place in the same manner and by similar 
means. 

During the second quarter of a turn, such of the 
carrying claws as have been allowed to recoil in the 
first, third, and fifth rows, are drawn up by the 
fingers on the axes of the adjacent dials; and, dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of a turn, such of the carry- 
ing claws on the second and 


carriage 


fourth rows as have 
been allowed to recoil during the third quarter of a 
turn, are in like manner drawn up by the carrying 
fingers, on the axes of the adjacent dials. It appears 
that the carriages proceed alternately from right to 
left along the horizontal rows during the second and 
fourth quarters of aturn; in the one, they pass 
along the first, third, and fifth rows, and in th 
other, along the second and fourth. 

There are two systems of 
action continually flowing from the bottom to the 
top; and two streams of similar action constantly 
passing from the right to the left. ‘The crests of 
the first system of adding waves fall upon the last 


: wt 
waves of mechanical 


ditference, and upon every alternate one proceeding 
upwards ; while the erests of the other system 
touch upon the intermediate diflerences. ‘The first 


stream of carrying action passes from right to left 
along the highest row and every alternate row, while 
the second stream passes along the intermediate 
rows. 

Such is a very rapid and general outline of this 
machinery. Its wonders, however, are still greater 
in its details than even in its broader features. 
Although we despair of doing it justice by any 
description which can be attempted here, yet we 
should not fulfil the duty we owe to our readers, if 
we did not call their attention at least toa few of 
the instances of consummate skill which are seatter- 
ed, with a prodigality characteristic of the highest 
order of inventive genius, throughout this astonish- 
ing mechanism ; and which instances will be found 
enumerated in the Edinburgh Review, to be pub- 
lished as above. 


The object of our pride is often the cause of our 
misfortune. 
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SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 

This Society was formed in May, 1783, at the 
cantonment of the American army on the Hudson 
river; and as many, at the present day, are inquiring 
about its origin, the following brief outlines of 
the association, is furnished by one of its veteran 
members. ‘The preamble refers to the separation 
of the colonies of North America from the dominion 
of Great Britain, and, after a bloody conflict of eight 
years, their establishment, as Free, Sovereign and 
INDEPENDENT States; therefore, to perpetuate, as 
well the remembrance of that glorious event, as 
the friendships formed under the “pressure of com- 
mon danger, and to inculcate the duty of laying down 
in peace, the arms taken upin defence of our 
country, the officers of the American army associ- 
ated and constituted themselves into a Society, to 
endure as long as they shall endure, or any of their 
oldest male posterity, and in failure thereof, the 
collateral branches who may be worthy of being its 
members and supporters. With a high veneration 
for the character of that illustrious Roman, L. Q. 
Cincinnatus, and resolved to follow his example by 
returning to their citizenship, they denominate 
themselves the Society of Cincinnati. 

The following principles are declared to be 
immutable, and to form the basis of the Society : 
An incessant intention to preserve, inviolate, the 
exalted rights and liberties of human nature, for 
which we have and without which, the 
high rank of national being, can scarcely be con- 
an unalterable determination to 
promote and cherish between the several states, that 
union and national honor, their 
welfare, and the prosperity of the American people. 


cont nded, 
sidered a blessing: 


so essential to 


! ° 
Soon after the Society was formed, it was divided 
The officers contributed a 
fund, for the relief of 


} wen ect on $3 Rare ] 
Wilo might aiterwards 


wit tate associations. 

months pay, to constitute a 
: 

the unfortunate and destitute 


sick nt of 


General Washington was the first Pre 


the general Society. Gen. C. C. Pinckney was his 
successor. Gov. Ogden of New Jersey is the present 


President. 
' 


The Society in Massachusetts was originally com- 
posed of three hundred and_ thirty-six members. 


The first President was Gen. Benj. Lincoln; who 


‘ » ? 41 ‘ 

was succeeded by Gov. John Brooks. tbout 
. . . . “a . ’ e \ 

thirty-five of the original members survive in Massa- 
‘ } ai “7 ' 

chusetts:—and, in most cases, the sons of the deceas- 


ed officers have been admitted members in their stead. 


Varve or Rear Property 1x Wasninerton. 
The price of real estate varies in different parts of 
the metropolis. Lots, for instance, fronting on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, are worth from 50 cts. to & 1,50 
per foot; in other avenues or streets, from six to 
fifty cents. Good farms. from two to five miles from 
the seat of Government, may be estimated with im- 
provements, at from fifteen to twenty dollars per 
acre. In Maryland, except that part of Prince 
George’s called the Forest—a peculiar soil, adapted 
to the growth of high priced tobacco—forty or fifty 
dollars per acre. In Virginia, lands within the 


same distance of Washington, may be bought for 
from four to ten dollars per acre. 
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NOVEMBHR. 


Txovcn November is proverbially the gloomiest 


month in the year, it is conspicuously rich in beef, | 





[Snip ce Shooting.] 


mutton, veal, pork, and lamb, as well as in fish, | 


poultry, game, and wild fowl. 
ble provision in the economy of nature, at the season 


Thus, by an admira- | 


when the human appetite is increasing in strength, | 


the means of gratifying it are multiplied. 


Among 


the infinite variety of dishes formed, or compounded | 


of these elements, it is difficult to distinguish any 
one which peculiarly belongs to this division of the 
year; the difference of taste or choice being more 
observable at the period when its objects are most 
diversified. 
in universal request, not only as being of itself an 
excellent plain dish, either roasted or boiled, but as 
affording the chief ingredient in the composition of 
sausages, &c. When boiled, its escort is frequently 
peas-pudding. Hare-soup may be noticed asa rich 
and seasonable luxury. There is also at this time a 
great consumption of oysters, as well in their simple 
state, as scolloped, stewed, roasted, or served up in 
sauce for fowls, beef-steaks, &c. 

November is the eleventh month in the year, or 
the ninth, reckoning from March, which was, when 


Vou. L—No. 3. 


Yet pork during the colder months is | 








the Romans named the year, accounted the first. It 
is usually represented by artists ina garment of 
changeable green, and a head-dress of black. 

In this month we see Autumn approaching to- 
ward its termination—Autumn! the glorious setting 
of the year—the last season of beauty. Around are 
fast falling the withered leaves of the trees. The 
light of the sun sheds a mo ¢ mellow and less fierce 
—a more kindly influence on our heads. All seems 
like the ripe vigor of man; ‘ When Ceres,’—to use 
the language of Gay, whose works will be read and 
admired, so long as any taste for his beautiful stvle 
of writing shall exist,— 


* When Ceres pours out plenty from her horn, 
And clothes the fields with golden ears of corn; 
Now, now ye reapers, to your task repair, 
Haste ! save the product of the bounteous year: 
To the wide gathering hook long furrows yield, 
And rising sheaves extend through all the field. 
Yet, if for sylvan sports thy bosom glow, 
Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying foe. 
With what delight the rapid course I view! 
How does my eye the circling race pursue! 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws; 
The subtle hare darts swift beneath his paws; 
She flies, he stretches, now with nimble bound 
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Eager he presses on, but overshoots his ground; 

She turns; be winds, and soon regains the way, 

Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey. 

What various sport does raral life afford! 

What unbought dainties heap the wholesome board! 

Nor less the spaniel, skiiful to betray, 

Rewards the fowler with the feather'd prey. 

Soon as the labouring horse with swelling veins 

Has safely hous'd the farmer’s doubtful guins, 

To sweet repast th’ unwary partridge flies, 

With joy amid the scatter’d harvest lies: 

Wand ring in plenty, danger he forgets, 

Nor dreads the slavery of entangling nets. 

The subtle dog scours with sagacious nose 

Along the field, and snuffs each breeze that blows; 

Against the wind he takes his prudent way, 

While the strong gale directs him to the prey. 

Now the warm scent assures the covey near; 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear; 

Then (lest some sentry-fow! the fraud descry, 

And bids his fellows from the danger fly,) 

Close to the ground in expectation lies, 

Till in the snare the flutt’ring covey rise. 

Soon as the blushing light begins to spread, 

And glancing Phebus gilds the mountain’s head, 

His early flight th’ ill-fated partridge takes, 

And quits the friendly shelter of the brakes. 

Or, when the sun casts a declining ray, 

And drives his chariot down the western way, 

Let your obsequious ranger search around, 

Where yellow stubble withers on the ground: 

Nor will the roving spy direct in vain; 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. 

When the meridian sun contracts the shade, 

And frisking heifers seek the cooling glade, 

Or when the county floats with sudden rains, 

Or driving mists deface the moistened plains: 

In vain his toils th’ unskilful fowler tries, 

While in thick woods the feeding partridge lies. 

Nor must the sporting verse the gun forbear, 

But what’s the Fowler’s be the Muse’s care. 

See how the well-taught pointer leads the way: 

The scent grows warm; he stops; he springs the prey: | 

The flutt’ring coveys from the stubble rise, 

And on swift wing divide the sounding skies, 
| 
| 
} 





The scattering lead pursues the certain sight, 
And death in thunder overtakes their flight. 


barra 
SNIPES OF AMERICA. 


Tue Tevt-Tare Sxirz. Well known along | 
the sea-coast and marshes, the Tell-Tale Snipe de- 
rives its name from its faithful vigilance, in alarming | 
the ducks with a loud and shrill whistle, on the first | 
glimpse of the gunner’s approach ; yet the cunning 
and experience of the latter is frequently more than 
a match for this bird, and before the poor Tell-Tale 
is aware, his warning voice is hushed forever, and 
his dead body mingled with that of his associates. It | 
breeds in the marshes, and moves off to the south in 
November. | 

Tue Yevttow-Suank Snive. This bird is more 


lentiful during summer. It frequents the flats at 
i water, and seems particularly fond of walking | 
along the mud, where it doubtless finds its favourite 
food in abundance. It has a sharp whistle of three | 
or four notes, when about to take wing and when | 
flying, which has given it the name in common with | 
the preceding, of the Tell-Tale. 
Tue Rep-Breastep Sniper. The resemblance | 
of the Red-Breasted Snipe to the common Snipe, in | 
form, size, and colour, is very great. Its flesh is | 
held in much estimation. Its manners, however, dif- | 
fer from those of the common Snipe. It is seldom 
seen inland, but found in immense numbers on the 
sea-coast. They fly in flocks very high, and have 
a loud and shrill whistle, making many evolutions 
over the marshes ; forming, dividing, and reuniting. 


They sometimes settle in great numbers, and close 
together. Eighty-five have been shot at one dis- 
charge of the musket. They spring from the marshes 
with a loud whistle, rising very high, before they 
descend. ‘They frequent the sand-bars and mud- 
flats at low water, in search of food. These birds 
doubtless breed not far north of the United States. 
Of all our sea-side Snipes, it is the most numerous, 
and the most delicious for the table. 

Tue Wiuter-Snire. This bird is sometimes 
called the Semipalmated Snipe. It is peculiar to 
America, and is one of the most noisy and noted 
birds that inhabit our salt-marshes in summer. Its 
common food is Willet. It arrives from the south, 
on the shores of the middle states, about the begin- 
ning of May, and from that time till the last of July, 
its loud and shrill reiterations of Pill-will-willet ! 
Pill-will-willet ! resound almost incessantly along 
the marshes ; and may be distinctly heard at the dis- 
tance of more than a mile. Their nests are built on 
the ground among the grass of the marshes, and are 
composed of rushes and wet grass. The anxiety 
and affection manifested by this bird for its eggs and 
young, are truly interesting. A person no sooner 
enters the marshes, than he is beset by the Willets 
flying around and skimming over his head, vocifera- 
ting with great violence their common cry of Pill- 
will-willet! and uttering at times a loud clicking 
note as he approaches nearer to their nest. As 
they occasionally alight, and slowly shut their long 


| white wings speckled with black, they utter mourn- 


ful notes expressive of great tenderness. 

Tue Great Marstep Gopwit. Sometimes this 
is called the Straight-billed Curlew, and sometimes 
the Red Curlew. It is a shy, cautious, and watch- 
ful bird. So strongly are they attached to one an- 
other, that on one of their flock being wounded, the 
rest immediately stop their flight, making so many 
circuits over the spot where it flies fluttering and 
screaming, that the sportsman often makes great 
destruction among them. Godwits are particularly 
fond of salt marshes, and are rarely found in coun- 
tries remote from the sea. 





Our common Snipe differs very little from the 
European bird of that name. It is generally called 
the English Snipe. ‘They are extremely difficult to 
shoot, as they fly very rapidly and in zigzag lines. 
They afford much sport to the gunners, and are 
sought after with great avidity. One is represented 
in the above engraving. 
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ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, PHILADELPHIA. 
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This 
Twelfth Streets, is improved by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The institution 
originated in 1812, with a few gentlemen, who held 
conversations once a week, upon natural history. 
It was chartered in 1817, and from that time to the 





present, has been in a most prosperous condition. | 


Originally, the building was a place of worship for a 
society of the disciples of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Many alterations have been made in it, since it was 
occupied by them. 

The edifice is of a quadrangular form, about forty- 
four feet square, surmounted by adome. The inte- 
rior exhibits a large saloon, and a gallery, midway 
between the floor and ceiling. 
tains three thousand volumes—two thousand of 
them being upon subjects of natural history. The 
lower floor is chiefly occupied as a library and meet- 
ing room. The collections of natural history are 
deposited in the gallery. These include 10,000 
plants, 3 or 4000 minerals, 5000 geological speci- 
mens, 1200 shells, 500 birds, and 2000 reptiles— 
besides small but increasing collections of fishes, 
quadrupeds and insects. ‘They are neatly arranged, 
according to the most approved systems. 

Citizens and strangers are admitted gratuitously to 
the museum, on Tuesday and Saturday afternoons. 
Some of the most distinguished naturalists of Ameri- 
ca and Europe, are among the corresponding mem- 
bers of the Academy. The resident members are 
between fifty and sixty in number. 


DIET AND REGIMEN. 


The term diet or aliment is applied to every sub- 
stance introduced into the stomach, which furnishes 


The library con- | 


structure, at the corner of George and | materials for forming blood and nourishing the body. 


| This supply is necessary, because the blood is wast- 
ed by its circulation or transmission through the ar- 
teries to all parts of the system, for the purpose of 
nourishing every organ; and it is returned by the 
veins to the right side of the heart, thence passing 
to the lungs, is there reddened or vivified by the air ; 
then conducted to the left side of the heart, whence 
it is sent to every part of the body, and consequent- 
ly is consumed or wasted. Hippocrates well ob- 
served, ‘as the earth is to vegetables, so is the 
stomach to animals.’ The sensations of hunger 
and thirst are therefore implanted in man and ani- 
mals. 

It has been repeatedly proved, by innumerable 
experiments, that man cannot subsist exclusively on 
animal or vegetable food, and that a mixture of both 
is necessary for his proper nourishment. The anti- 
quarian will reply, the first of our species subsisted 
on vegetable food exclusively ; but the answer is, 
that milk, an animal aliment, is the first food of the 
human species. 

The object of aliment is to develope our organs, 
and to supply the losses they sustain, in performing 
their functions er uses ; for example, the liver forms 
bile, but this and all other organs would decay, unless 
a constant supply of blood was sent to them, and 
this is prepared by the addition of nutriment, or 
digested food, (chyle,) which is mixed with the ve- 
nous blood, on its return from the different parts of 
the body to the heart. There is not an organ in 
the body that can perform its function, or the use 
which nature intended, if the artery which supplies 
it with blood becomes obstructed, as daily experi- 





ence demonstrates. 
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Were we to set aside medical science altogether, 
simple experience would convince every rational 
being, of the necessity of taking aliment. Air and 
water are indispensable to the nourishment of ani- 
mals and plants. The aliments used by man are 
solids and liquids, the latter called drinks: condi- 
ments give to aliments and drinks, qualities which 
render them more salubrious, agreeable to the-taste 
and smell; and these are excitants. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms afford by 
far the greatest proportion of aliment to man, the 
mineral scarcely any. Animal food, taken solely, 
would produce bad effects, and hence the necessity 
of combining vegetables and drinks. Every de- 
scription of food, whether animal or vegetable, is 
changed into nourishment, and therefore all foods 
are called nourishment; this is prepared in the 
stomach and bowels, and conveyed to the heart, 
where it is mixed with the blood. 

Young children and growing youth thrive best 
upon animal food, because the excess of nutriment 
is consumed in the growth and developement of the 
body. When the body is completely developed, 
there is less need of a full animal diet, unless when 
exercise and labor accelerate the circulation of the 
blood throughout the frame, send it quicker to the 
organs in which it is expended, and then a new 
supply is demanded by a good appetite. 

We find a great number of vegetable and animal 
substances intended for the nutriment of man. 
Among the first are, the roots, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
oil, sugar; and the second are, flesh-meats, fat, 
blood, milk, cheese, butter, eggs, fish. 

The action of aliments on the stomach and digest- 
ive organs, depends on the number and proportions 
of organic materials, acids, salts, and oxides, they 
conjain. Foods may be divided into the following 
classes. 

1. Fibrous aliments, as the flesh and blood of vari- 
ous animals; venison, beef, mutton, hare. These are 
the most nourishing and stimulating, and offer very 
little resistance to the digestive action, which readi- 
ly converts them into chyle or nutriment. During 
their digestion, the stomach is greatly excited, the 
circulation of the blood is accelerated, the pulse 
quickened, the animal heat increased, a degree of 
fever produced ; and hence these foods are impro- 
per for convalescents, weak or sickly persons, who 
are less excited by the flesh of young animals, 
though not so nutritious or so easy of digestion. 

2. Albuminous aliments, as eggs, oysters, mus- 
cles. ‘These are nourishing, but difficult of diges- 
tion, unless when cooked and taken with some con- 
diment; then they are rapidly digested, and highly 
nutritious. 

3. Gelatinous aliments; as the flesh of young 
animals, veal, chicken, certain fish. These are less 
nutritious than the fibrous class. They do not stimu- 
late the stomach, accelerate the circulation, or raise 
the temperature of the body ; hence they are inhi- 
bited to convalescents and delicate persons. They 
are more difficult of digestion than the first class, 
but not so stimulating. 

4. Fatty and oily aliments, as fats, oils, butter, 
cocoa, ducks, pork, geese, eels. 
gested, but should be taken sparingly, as they in 
general disagree with the billious, nervous, hypo- 
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chondriacal, or low-spirited, causing heat at the pit 
of the stomach, heart-burn, diarrhcea, and some- 
times cholera. 

5. Caseous aliments, as the different kinds of 
milk and cheese, are laxative and cooling. 

6. Farinaceous aliments, as wheat, barley, oats, 
| rice, rye, bread, potato, peas, beans, sago, arrow- 
root, tapioca, salep, are highly nutritious, and very 
easily digested. ‘These swell in the stomach and 
bowels, and give rise to the disengagement of air; 
hence they must be used sparingly by those suffer- 
ing from indigestion, and cayenne or black pepper 
added to them. 

7. Mucilaginous aliments, as carrots, turnips, 
parsneps, cabbages, asparagus, &c., are difficult of 
digestion, and afford very little nutriment. They 
cause flatulence in the bowels, unless pepper is 
taken with them. 

8. Sweet aliments, as sugar, figs, dates, fruits, 
beet-root, are very nourishing, wholesome and easily 
digested. They should be used in moderation by 
those laboring under indigestion, and by children. 

9. Acidulous aliments, as oranges, acescent 
fruits, &c., which are wholesome, when used with 
moderation. 

10. Bitter aliments are wholesome and tonic. 
Certain roots and leaves belong to this class. 

1. Acrid aliments, as garlic, onions, are irri- 
tating and flatulent,and ought to be used sparingly. 

12. Aromatic aliments, or condiments are agree- 
able, as the different kinds of pepper, mustard, 
horse-radish, vinegar, &c. 

The drinks used by man may be divided into four 
classes :— 

1. Water, spring, river, well-water, &c. \ 

2. The juices and infusions of vegetables and 
animals, as whey, broths, tea, coffee, &c. 

3. Fermented liquors, as wine, beer, cider, per- 
ry, &c. 

4. The alcoholic or spirituous liquors, as alco- 
hol, brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, &c., now much dis- 
used. 


Swepisu anp Danish Warcumen. The watch- 
men of Stockholm, like their brethren of Copenha- 
gen, cry the hours most lustily, and sing anthems 
almost all night, to the no little annoyance of for- 
eigners, who have been accustomed to confine 
their devotions to the day. These important per- 
sonages of the night, perambulate the town with a 
curious weapon like a pitchfork, each side of the 
fork having a spring barb, used in securing a run- 
ning thief by the leg. The use of it requires some 
skill and practice, and constitutes no inconsiderable 
part of the valuable art and mystery of thief-catching. 


} 





Tue Doc anv Crocopite. As a dog was cours- 
ing the banks of the Nile, he became thirsty ; but 
fearing to be seized by the monsters of that river, 
he would not stop to satiate his draught, but lapped 
as he ran. A crocodile, raising his head above the 
water, asked him ‘ why he was in such a hurry? 
| he had often wished for his acquaintance, and should 

be glad to embrace the present opportunity.’ ‘ You 
_do me great honor,’ returned the dog, ‘ but it is to 
avoid such companions as you that I am in so much 
' haste.’ 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 



































































































































































































































































































































View of a Timber Raft, on Lake Champlain. 


Lake Champlain lies between the states of Ver- 
mont and New York, occupying the great glen, by 
means of which, the Hudson pierces the mountain 
chains. It is one hundred and forty miles in length, 
and varies in breadth, from half a mile to sixteen 
miles. Its surface covers not less than six hundred 
square miles, and its depth, like that of the higher 
lakes of the St. Lawrence—into which it has an 
outlet by the river Sorel—is in many places prodi- 
gious. It is in reality the lower plateau of a deep 
vale. Its direction is nearly north and south, and 
its bosom is interspersed with numerous islands. 
The largest of its general bays and headlands, are 
South Bay and Cumberland Head. 

Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on the west shore, 
have been the theatre of important public events, 
which will long be remembered by the Americans. 
The waters of the lake are renowned also for the | 
complete victory, gained by the gallant McDonough 
over the British fleet, on the llth of September, 
1814. 

Lake Champlain was discovered in 1604. The 
Indians called it Caniaderi-Guarunte, signifying 
the mouth or door of the country. It is well stored | 
with salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon, pickerel and | 
other fish. A live seal was taken on the ice oppo- 
site Burlington, in February, 1810, which was four 
feet and five inches long. ‘The ice freezes to a | 
great thickness, and is usually passable from the | 
first of December, to the fifteenth or twentieth of | 
March, and rarely disappears until th: fifteent» of | 
April. Nor is it uncommon, then, for miles of it to | 
disappear in a few hours, much to the admiration | 





of the inhabitants. This, however, does not take 
place, till it has become very full of small holes, 
through which the air has escaped; and none but 
the most compact of the ice remaining, its specific 
gravity is of course greater than that of the water in 
which it sinks. Before the northern canal was 
opened to the Hudson, only about twenty vessels 
sailed on this lake. At the present time, sloops of 
from thirty to ninety tons, with now and then a 
steam-boat, may be seen in various directions; 
while great numbers of schooners, and, within a few 
years, countless canal-boats, some of them fitted 
with masts for sailing, also navigate the waters. 
Formerly the towns in the vicinity of the lake 
were poorly supplied with merchandize. ‘The open- 
ing of the canal and establishment of steam-boats, 
has produced a wonderful change in this, as well as 
in other respects. Some of the towns have more 
than doubled in wealth, population, and business 
since 1822, and numerous villages have sprung up 
into activity and thrift, from almost nothing; while 
goods are to be had in abundance and cheap. 
~ The region between the lake and the north- 
eastern branch of the Hudson, which heads six 
miles west of it, contains vast beds of iron ore, for 
which various forges and furnaces have been erected. 
New roads have likewise been made into the in- 
terior, and mills built on the tributary streams, for 
cutting up the supplies of lumber in the forests. In 
the two townships of Crown Point and Moriah, 
there are not less than.seventy mills, which are able 
to furnish millions of pieces of timber. This abun- 
dant and important article is often floated along the 
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lake in an immense raft, with a small hut construc- 
ted toward one end for the men, and rigged like 
the one represented in the engraving at the head of 
this account. 


AMERICAN CHESTNUT. 





Fig. 1. A leaf. Fig. 2. The fruit. Fig. 3. A nut. 


The Chestnut is found in New Hampshire, but 
such is the severity of the winter, that it is less com- 
mon there than in Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is the most multiplied in the 
mountainous districts of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
on the Cumberland Mountains, and in East Tennessee, 
The coolness of summer and the mildness of winter 
in these regions are favorable to the chestnut; the 
face of the country, also, is adapted to a tree, which 
prefers the sides of mountains or their immediate 
vicinity, where the soil in general. is gravelly, though 
deep enough to sustain its perfect developement. 
It is a stranger in Vermont, Maine, and a great part 
of Genesee, to the maritime parts of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, the Floridas, and Louisiana, as 
far as the mouth of the Ohio. 

The American Chestnut sometimes attains the 
height of seventy or eighty feet, with a circumfer- 
ence of fifteen or sixteen feet. Though this tree 
nearly resembles that of Europe in its general ap- 
pearance, foliage, fruit, and the properties of its 
wood, it is treated by botanists as a distinct species. 
Its leaves are six or seven inches long, one and a 
half broad, coarsely toothed, of an elongated oval 
form, fine brilliant color, and firm texture, with 
prominent parallel nerves beneath. The barren 
flowers are whitish, unpleasant to smell, and 
grouped on axillary peduncles, four or five inches 
long. The fertile aments are similarly disposed, 
but less conspicuous. It flowers in June. The 
fruit is spherical, covered with fine prickles, and 
stored with two dark brown seeds or nuts, about as 
large as the end of the finger, convex on one side, 
flattened on the other, and coated round the extre- 
mity with whitish brown. They are smaller and 
sweeter than the wild chestnuts of Europe. They 
are ripe about the middle of October. 

The wood is strong, elastic, and capable of endur- 
ing the succession of dryness and moisture. Its 
durability renders it especially valuable for posts, 
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which should be made of trees less than ten inches 
in diameter, and charred before they are set in the 
earth. It is also used for rails, and is said to last 
more than fifty years. For shingles, this wood is 
superior to any species of oak, though it has the 
same defect of warping. It is not extensively used 
for staves, and its pores, like those of the red oak, 
are so open, that it is proper only for dry wares. 
The chestnut is little esteemed for fuel, and is not 
much used ; it is filled with air, and snaps when it 





burns. The coal is excellent. 
LONG-LEAVED PINE. 
Fig. 1. Aleaf. Fig. 2. Acone. Fig. 3. A seed. 


This invaluable tree is known both in the coun- 
tries which produce it, and in those to which it is ex- 
ported, by different names: in the first it is called 
Long-Leaved Pine, Yellow Pine, Pitch Pine, and 
Broom Pine; in the Northern States, Southern 
Pine and Red Pine ; and in England and the West 
Indies, Georgia Pitch Pine. We have preferred 
the first denomination, because this species has 
longer leaves than any other eastward of the Missis- 
sippi, and because the names of Yellow Pine and 
Pitch Pine, which are more commonly employed, 
serve in the Middle States to designate two species, 
entirely distinct and extensively diffused. Towards 
the north this tree first makes its appearance near 
Norfolk in Virginia, where the pine-barrens begin. 
It seems to be especially assigned to dry, sandy 
soils, and it is found without interruption. in the 
lower parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Flo- 
ridas, over a tract of more than six hundred miles 
long, from north-east to south-west, and more than 
one hundred miles broad, from the sea toward the 
mountains of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

The mean stature of the long-leaved pine, is six- 
ty or seventy feet, with an uniform diameter of fif- 
teen or twenty inches, for two-thirds of this height. 
Some stocks, favored by local circumstances, at- 
tain much larger dimensions, particularly in East 
Florida. The bark is somewhat furrowed, and the 
epidermis detaches itself in thin transparent sheets. 
The leaves are about a foot long, of a beautiful bril- 
liant green, united to the number of three in the 
same sheath, and collected in bunches at the ex- 
tremity of the branches: they are longer and more 
numerous on the young stocks. The buds are 
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very large, white, fringed, and not resinous. The 
bloom takes place in April; the male flowers form 
masses of divergent violet-colored aments, about two 
inches lorg ; in drying they shed great quantities of 
yellowish pollen, which is diffused by the wind and 
forms a momentary covering on the surface of the 
land and water. The cones are very large, being 
seven or eight inches long, and four inches thick 
when open, and are armed with small, retorted 
spines. In the fruitful year, they are ripe about the 
middle of October, and shed their seeds the same 
month. The kernel is of an agreeable taste, and is 
contained in a thin, white shell, surmounted by a 
membrane ; in every other species of American pine 
the shell is black. 

The wood of this tree contains but little sap: 
trees fifteen inches in diameter, three feet from the 
ground, frequently have ten inches of heart. Many 
stocks of this size are felled for commerce, and none 
are received for exportation of which the heart is 
not ten inches in diameter when squared. The 
concentric circles in a trunk, fully developed, are 
close and at equal distances, and the resinous mat- 
ter, which is abundant, is more uniformly distributed 
than in the other species ; hence the wood is strong- 
er, more compact and more durable: it is, besides, 
fine grained, and susceptible of a bright polish. 
These advantages give it a preference to every other 
pine ; but its quality is modified by the nature of 
the soil in which it grows. In the vicinity of the 
sea, where only a thin layer of mould reposes upon 
the sand, it is more resinous than where the mould 
is five or six inches thick: the stocks that grow upon 
the first-mentioned soil are called Pitch Pine, and 
the others Yellow Pine, as if they were distinct 
species. This wood subserves a great variety of 
uses in the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Floridas : 
four-fifths of the houses are built of it, except the 
roof, which is covered with the shingles of the cy- 
press; but in the country the roof is also of pine, 
and is renewed after fifteen or eighteen years. A 
vast consumption takes place for the inclosure of 
cultivated fields. In naval architecture, this is the 
most esteemed of the pines: in the Southern States, 
the keel, the beams, the side planks, and the pins by 
which they are attached to the ribs, are of this tree. 
For the deck, it is preferred to the true yellow pine. 
In certain soils this wood contracts a reddish hue, 
and it is for that reason known in the dock-yards 
of the Northern States, by the name of Red Pine. 
Wood of this tint is considered best, and in the 
opinion of some shipwrights, it is more durable on 
the sides of vessels, and less liable to injury from 
worms than the oak. The value of this tree does 
not reside exclusively in its wood : it supplies near- 
ly all the resinous matter used in the United States 
in ship-building, and a large residue for exportation 
to the West Indies and Europe. 

The resinous product of the pine is of six sorts, 
namely, turpentine, scrapings, spirit of turpentine, 
rosin, tar,and pitch. The last two are delivered in 
their natural state ; the others are modified by the 
agency of fire in certain modes of preparation. 
More particularly, turpentine is the sap of the tree, 
obtained by making incisions in its trunk. It be- 
gins to distil about the middle of March, when the 
circulation commmences, and flows with increasing 
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abundance as the weather becomes warmer, so that 
July and August are the most productive months, 
When the circulation is abated by the chills of au- 
tumn, the operation is discontinued, and the remain- 
der of the year is occupied in preparatory labors for 
the following season, which consist, first in making 
the boxes. “ This is done in January and February : 
in the base of each tree, about three or four inches 
from the ground, and of preference on the south 
side, a cavity is formed, commonly of the capacity 
of three pints, but proportioned to the size of the 
trunk, of which it should occupy one fourth of the 
diameter ; on stocks of more than six feet in cir- 
cumference, two, and sometimes four, boxes are 
made on opposite sides. Next comes the raking, 
or the clearing the ground at the foot of the trees 
from leaves and herbage, by which means they are 
secured from the fires that are often kindled in the 
woods, by the carelessness of travellers and wagon- 
ers. Ifthe flames gain the boxes already impreg- 
nated with turpentine, they are rendered useless, 
and others must be made. Notching is merely 
making at the sides of the box two oblique gutters, 
about three inches long, to conduct into it the sap 
that exudes from the edges of the wound. In the 
interval of a fortnight, which is employed in this 
operation, the first boxes become filled with sap. 
A wooden sliovel is used to transfer it to pails, 
which in turn are emptied into casks at convenient 
distances. To increase the product, the upper 
edge of the box is chipped once a week, the bark 
and a portion of the alburnum being removed to the 
depth of four concentric circles. ‘The turpentine 
thus procured is the best, and is called pure dipping. 
The chippings extend the first year a foot above the 
box, and as the distance increases, the operation is 
more frequently repeated, to remove the sap coagu- 
lated on the surface of the wound. The closing of 
the pores, occasioned by continued rains, exacts the 
same remedy ; and it is remarked that the produce 
is less abundant in moist and cool seasons. After 
five or six years the tree is abandoned ; the upper 
edge of the wound becomes cicatrized, but the bark 
is never restored sufficiently for the renewal of the 
process. The scraping is a coating of sap, which 
becomes solid before it reaches the boxes, and 
which is taken off in the fall and added to the last 
runnings. Large quantities of spirits of turpentine 
are made in North Carolina: it is obtained by dis- 
tilling the turpentine in large copper retorts, which 
are of an imperfect shape, being so narrow at the 
mouth as to retard the operation. Six barrels of 
turpentine are said to afford thirty gallons of the 
spirit. All the tar of the Southern States is made 
from dead wood of the long-leaved pine, consisting 
of trees prostrated by time or by the fire, of the 
summits of those that are felled for timber, and of 
limbs broken off by the ice which sometimes over- 
loads the leaves. It is worthy of remark, that the 
branches of resinous trees consist almost wholly of 
wood, of which the organization is even more per- 
fect than in the body of the tree. As soon as vege- 
tation ceases in any part of the tree, its consistence 
speedily changes; the sap decays, and the heart al- 
ready impregnated with resinous juice, becomes sur- 
charged to such a degree, as to double its weight in 


‘a year: the accumulation is said to be much greater 
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after four or five years. ‘To procure the tar, a kiln 
is formed in a part of the forest abounding in dead 
wood: this is first collected, deprived of the sap, 
and cut into billets two or three feet long and about 
three inches thick. ‘The next step is to prepare a 
place for piling it: for this purpose a circular 
mound is raised, slightly declining from the circumfer- 
ence to the centre, and surrounded with a shallow 
ditch. The diameter of the pile is proportioned to 
the quantity of wood which it is to receive: to ob- 
tain one hundred barrels of tar, it should be eighteen 
or twenty feet wide. In the middle is a hole, with | 
a conduit leading to the ditch, in which is formed | 
a receptacle for the resin as it flows out. Upon the 
surface of the mound, beaten hard and coated with 
clay, the wood is laid round in a circle like rays. | 
The pile, when finished, may be compared toa cone | 
truncated at two-thirds of its height and reversed, | 
being twenty feet in diameter below, twenty-five or | 
thirty feet above, and ten or twelve feet high. It | 
is then strewed with pine leaves, covered with earth, | 
and confined at the sides with a slight cincture of | 
wood. This covering is necessary, in order that the 
fire kindled at the top may penetrate to the bottom, 
with a slow and gradual combustion: if the whole 
mass was rapidly inflamed, the operation would fail, 
and the labor in part be lost: in fine, nearly the 
same precautions are exacted in the process, as are | 
observed in making charcoal. A kiln which is to | 
afford one hundred or one hundred and thirty bar- | 
rels of tar, is eight or nine days in burning. As | 
the tar flows off into the ditch, it is emptied into 
casks of thirty gallons, which are made of the same 
species of wood. Pitch is tar reduced by evapora- | 
tion: it should not be diminished beyond half its | 
bulk, to be of a good quality. | 

| 





UNITED STATES’ ARSENAL, GREENLEAF’S 
POINT, WASHINGTON. 


This establishment is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the city of Washington, on a point of 
land, formed by the junction of the Potomac and 
Anacostia. The position being at the head of ship- 
navigation—at the seat of government—and central 
in a national point of view, was selected in 1504, 
as a favorable site for an Arsenal, intended for the 
manufacture and depository of military stores. For 
these purposes, says Elliot, it was exclusively devoted 
until 1812; when, immediately after the declaration | 
of war with England, strong batteries were erected 
on the sides approachable by water, both to protect 
the Arsenal and guard the river channels, leading 
to the Navy Yard and other parts of the city. From 
this time, the place was known by the name of Fort 
Washington. ‘The entire want of defence on the 
land side, made it necessary, after the British army 
had entered Washington, for the American troops 
to vacate it. ‘This was done during the night of the 
24th of August, 1814, after burning the workshops 
and removing as much property as time would per- 
mit. The next morning, a detachment of five hun- 
dred British troops marched into the Fort, and com- 
menced the destruction of whatever had been left 
ina serviceable state. Among other were 
a nie eighteen pounders, mounte:! in battery 


things, 


| rectangular parallelogram. 
arrangements, there are two buildings for the de- 
| posit “of muskets, rifles, pistols, swords and other 


/at an hour’s notice. 
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and unspiked. These they attempted to destroy by 
discharging one against the trunnion of another ; 
but, unfortunately for the operators, the first piece 
discharged happened to be pointed in the direction 
of a well near by, into which some of the wadding 
of the gun was discharged. This communicated 
fire to a large quantity of powder, previously placed 
there by the garrison to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and a tremendous explosion 
was the immediate consequence, by which one half 
of the five hundred men, who entered the place 
thirty minutes before, with all the pride and exulta- 
tion resulting from victory, were killed or wounded. 
Among the slain was Captain Frazer, acting Adju- 
tant of the English army. 

In the autumn of 1814, the workshops were re-built 
and the manufacture and preparation of army sup- 
plies went on as before. In 1816, a large store- 
house and officers’ quarters were erected. In 1823 
and 24, the garrison was withdrawn—the ramparts 
removed, and permanent buildings exclusively for 
arsenal purposes, erected on the same ground— 
making, with those built in 1816, the four sides of a 
According to present 


small arms ; three for the dw ellings of officers, and 
artificers, and four large shops, besides other smaller 
buildings. 

One of the shops contains a steam-engine, which 
drives various machines made use of in repairing 


| small-arms, and in manufacturing artillery-carriages. 


Of the latter a considerable number are annually 
made at the place, mostly for the use of the militia. 

This Arsenal contains many thousand arms, con- 
sisting of all the usual varieties. ‘They are neatly 
arranged in open frames, and being kept in perfect 
order, present a handsome appearance. Forty 
thousand soldiers can be fully armed and equipped 
On the plain in front of the 
Arsenal, are eight hundred and fifty-five pieces of 
ordnance, including cannon, howitzers, and mortars 
of various calibres. Among them are seen trophies 


_of the late and revolutionary wars—captured at 


Bennington, Saratoga, Yorktown, and Bridgewater. 

There is also a curious cannon of the revolution- 
ary contest, made in Virginia, of hammered iron. It 
bears the name of ‘Queen of France,’ which was 
marked upon it at that period. 


SPLENDID FRENCH PORCELAIN, 

From 1810 to 1814, a beautiful piece of Porcelain, 
called ‘The Tablet of the Marshals,’ attracted in 
the Museum of Paris, the attention of all the ama- 
teurs of the arts. The painting upon it was consid- 
ered a masterpiece. It was a monument to the 
glory of the warriors who contributed to the tri- 
umphs of the memorable campaign of Vienna. In 
the midst was Napoleon on the throne, from which 
emanated rays, bearing the names of the various 
battles, fought before the victory of Austerlitz. 
Retween these rays were the portraits of twelve of 
the French marshals. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, this magnificent work was expelled from 
the museum. It was lately the property of an in- 
dividual at Paris. 
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THE NEW TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 
The ancient family vault, in which the dust of ; by visiters, and taken away as mementos. The 


Washington first reposed, was situated under the 
shade of a little grove of forest-trees, a short dis- 
tance from the mansion-house at Mount Vernon, 
and near the brow of the precipitous bank of the 
Potomac. 

Small and unadorned, this humble sepulchre 
stood in a most romantic and picturesque spot, and 
could be distinctly seen by travellers, as they passed 
in steamboats up and down the river. 

Within a few months, the ashes of the father of 
his country have been removed from that place, 
now designated by a white picket-fence, to one 
near the corner of a beautiful vineyard, where the 
river is concealed from view. This site was selected 
by him during life, for a tomb ; and here are now de- 
posited the remains of that great man, who render- 
ed to the American republic the most important civil 
and military services it ever received. It is arched 
over, and, with the ground about it, covered with 
grass and shrubbery. A few trees of cedar are 
scattered around it; but they do not afford much 
shade, manv of their branches having been cut off 


14 
th 





coward forget himself, and fight. 


front of the cemetery is constructed of brick, and 
has a plain iron door of the usual size. In the wall 
over the entrance, is a small slab of white marble, 
with these two words inscribed upon it: ‘ WasHine- 
TON Famity.’ Below, is another stone, containing 
the following brief passage from the scriptures: ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’ Such 
is the simple tomb of Washington: no other monu- 
ment marks his grave. 


Covrace. ‘True courage has so little to do with 
anger, that there lies always the strongest suspicion 
against it, where this passion is highest. True cour- 
age is cool and calm. The bravest of men have 
the least of a brutal, bullying insolence, and in the 
very time of danger are found the most serene, 
pleasant and free. Rage, we know, can make a 
But what is done 


‘in fury or anger, can never be placed to the account 


of courage. 
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THE TULIP-TREE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Liriodendron Tuliptera. 


The vegetable world, says Dr. J. Bigelow, in his | 


excellent work on ‘ American Medical Botany,’ can 
hardly offer a more interesting object, than a tree 


of exalted stature and extensive shade, covered with | 
a beautiful and singular foliage, putting forth from | 


its boughs an immense number of large and varie- 
gated flowers, at the same time that its trunk affords 


one of the most useful species of wood, and its bark 
an aromatic medicinal agent. Such an one is the 
Tulip-tree of the United States. 

The forests of the Middle and Western states, 
according to the representation of Michaux, abound 
with the Liriodendron Tulipfera, as do likewise the 
elevated parts of Carolina and Georgia. It is found 
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in the New England states, but it is principally con- 
fined to the Southern parts of them. 

In point of size, the Liriodendron is exceeded by 
few trees of the North American forest. Its growth 
is regular, straight, and majestic. Its trunk often 
acquires a diameter of from two to three feet, and 
an elevation of eighty or ninety. In favourable sit- 
uations, it frequently exceeds these dimensions. 
Michaux measured a tree near Louisville, in Ken- 
tucky, which, at five feet from the ground, was twen- 
ty-two feet and an half in circumference, and which 
he estimated to be a hundred and twenty or a hun- 
dred and forty feet in height. Catesby informs us 
that the circumference is sometimes thirty feet. 

The names of Tulip-tree, White wood, Canoe 
wood, and Poplar, are applied to this tree, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. Its flowering 
time is the months of May and June. : 

The leaves of the Tulip-tree have a form alto- 
gether peculiar, and which is not resembled by any 
other production of our forests. They are divided 
into four pointed lobes, and terminated by a shallow 
notch, the extremity being nearly square, and the 
middle rib ending abruptly, as if cut off. In the 
large leaves, the two lower lobes are furnished with 
a tooth or additional lobe, on their outside. 

The flowers are large, solitary, and terminal. The 
outer calyx has two triangular leaves, which fall off 
as the flower expands. The inner calyx consists of 
three large oval, concave, veined leaves of a pale 
green color, spreading at first, but afterwards re- 
flexed. Petals six, sometimes more, obtuse, con- 
cave, veined, of a pale yellowish-green, marked with 
an irregular, indented crescent of bright orange, on 
both sides toward the base. Stamens numerous, 
with long linear anthers, opening outwardly, and 
short filaments. Pistil a large, conical, acute body, 
its upper half covered with minute, blackish, recurv- 
ed stigmas; its lower furrowed, being a mass of 
coalescing styles and germs. The fruit is a cone 
of imbricated seed vessels, which are woody and 
solid, their upper portion formed by a long lan- 
ceolate scale. Seeds two, blackish, ovate, one or 
both often abortive. 

The bark of the Tulip-tree has a very bitter taste, 
and a strong aromatic pungency. ‘The latter prop- 
erty appears to reside in a volatile oil. When the 
bark is distilled with water, it fills the apartment 
with its fragrant odor, yet the product of the distil- 
lation, at least when the process is conducted in the 
small way, with the luting of the apparatus not per- 
fectly tight, has scarcely any taste or smell. 

The wood of the Tulip-tree is smooth and fine 
grained, very easily wrought, and not liable to split. 
It is used for various kinds of carving and ornamen- 
tal work, and for articles of house furniture. In the 
Western states, where priv lumber is scarce, Mi- 
¢ehaux tells us, that the joinery or inside work of 
houses is most frequently of this material. A com- 
mon use of it throughout the United States is in 
the manufacture of carriages, to form the pannels 
of coach and chaise bodies. For this purpose it is 
particularly fitted by its smoothness, flexibility, and 
toughness. 

The Tulip-tree has been long since introduced 
from this country into the forests and fields of Eu- 
rope. Its use, ornamental appearance, and the 
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facility with which it is raised, have rendered it one 
of the most prominent and interesting objects of 
forest cultivation. 





TULIPOMANIA. 


This was the appellation bestowed upon the 
gambling traffic in tulip-roots, which prevailed in 
Holland and the Netherlands towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century. According to Beckman, 
it was carried to the greatest extent in Utrecht, Alk- 
maar, Amsterdam, Leyden, Hoorn, Haarlem, Ek- 
huysen, Rotterdam, and Medenbliek ; and rose to its 
utmost height in 1634, 35, 36 and 37. It was fol- 
lowed not only by mercantile people, but also by the 
first noblemen, citizens of every description, mechan- 
ics, seamen, farmers, turf-diggers, chimney-sweeps, 
footmen, maid servants, and old-clothes women. At 
first, every one gained, and no gne lost. Some of 
the poorest people won, in a few months, houses, 
coaches, and horses, and figured away like the most 
distinguished characters in the land. In every town, 
some tavern was selected as an exchange, where 
high and low traded in tulips, and confirmed their 
bargains with the most sumptuous entertainments. 
They formed laws for themselves, and had their no- 
taries and clerks. 

Munting, who wrote a folio of one thousand pa- 
ges on the subject, gives a few of the most extrava- 
gant prices. For a root of the species, called the 
Viceroy, the articles valued as follows were agreed 
to be delivered :— 


Florins. 
2 lasts of wheat . 448 
4 ditto of rye 558 
4 fat oxen . 480 
8 fat swine . ; 240 
12fatsheep . ‘ . . 120 
2 hogsheads of wine . , : 70 
4 tons of beer . . . ° - 
2 ditto of butter . 192 
1000 pounds of cheese . 120 
A complete bed ; F - 100 
A suit ofclothes  . . P - 80 
A silver beaker . ‘i ‘ ‘ 60 
Total, 2500 


These tulips were afterwards sold according to 
the weight of the roots. Four hundred pints, each 
weighing less than a grain, of ‘ Admiral Liefken,’ 
cost 4400 florins; 446 ditto of ‘ Admiral Vonder 
Eyke,’ 1620 florins; 410 ditto of the ‘Viceroy,’ 3,000 
florins, &c. The species of ‘Semper Augustus’ was 
often disposed of for 2,000 florins, and it once hap- 


| pened, that there were only two roots of it to be 


had. For one, an individual stipulated to give 
460 florins, together with a new carriage, two gray 
horses, and a complete harness. Another agreed 
to exchange twelve acres of land for a single root ; 
those who had not money, promised their movable 
and immovable goods, houses and lands, cattle and 
clothes. One person won by this trade 60,000 flo- 
rins in four months. 

But to get possession of fine flowers was by no 
means the real object. A speculator frequently of- 
fered and paid large sums for a root which he never 
received, and never wished to receive. Another 
sold roots which he never had or delivered. Oft did 
a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep, tulips to 
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the amount of 2,000 florins, and sold them at the 
same time to a farmer; when neither nobleman, 
chimney-sweep nor farmer, held roots in their pos- 
session, or desired to possess them. Before the tulip 
season was over, more roots were sold and pur- 
chased, bespoke, and promised to be delivered, than 
in all probability were to be found in the gardens 
of Holland; and, as we have intimated, when a 
‘Semper Augustus’ was not to be had, which hap- 
pened twice, no species was perhaps oftener bought 
and sold. In the space of three years, Munting 
declares, that more than ten millions were expended 
in this business, in only one town of Holland? 

The nature of this gambling traffic may be un- 
derstood by the following supposition. A nobleman 
bargained with a merchant for a tulip-root, to be 
delivered in six months, for 1000 florins. Dur- 
ing this period, the price of that species of tulip 
must have risen or fallen, or remained as it was. 
Now, supposing the price was 15000 florins ; in that 
case the nobleman did not want the tulip, and the 
merchant paid him five hundred florins, which the 
latter lost and the former won. If, on the other 
hand, the price was down, so that a root could, at 
the end of the six months, be purchased for eight 
hundred florins, the nobleman then paid the mer- 
chant two hundred florins, which he received as 
so much gain; but if the price continued the same, 
that is, one thousand, neither gained or lost. In all 
these circumstances, however, no one ever thought 
of delivering the roots or receiving them. In 1636, 
Henry Munting sold to a merchant at Alkmaar, a 
tulip-root for 7,000 florins, to be delivered in six 
months; but as the price during that time had fal- 
len, the merchant paid according to agreement only 
ten per cent. ‘So that my father,’ says the son, 
‘received seven hundred florins for nothing ; but he 
would have much rather delivered the root itself for 
7,000.’ As the term of these contracts was short- 
ened, the trade became brisker. In proportion as 
more gained, more engaged in it, and those who 
had money to pay to one, soon had money to receive 
of another. The tulip dealers discounted sums al- 
so, and transferred their debts to one and another ; 
so that large amounts were paid without cash, with- 
out bills, and without goods. 
game of hazard, as the Mississippi trade was after- 
wards, and European stock-jobbing is at present. 
The only difference between the tulip trade and 
foreign stock-jobbing is, that at the end of the con- 
tract, the price of the latter is determined by the 
Stock Exchange ; whereas, in the former, it was de- 
termined by that, at which most bargains are made. 
High and low priced kinds of tulips were obtained, 
that both rich and poor might gamble with them ; 
and whoever is surprised that such a traffic should 
become general, needs but to reflect upon what is 
done when lotteries are established, where trades 
are often neglected, because a speedier mode of 
getting rich is held out to the lower classes. 

At length, this trade fell of a sudden. Among 
such a multitude of contracts, many were broken. 
The entire stock of the adventurers was consumed 
by the extravagance of the winners ; new adventur- 
ers no longer engaged in it; and, sensible of the 
odiousness of the business, the traders returned to 
their former occupations. As the value of tulips 


The whole was a/| 
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fell, and never rose, sellers wished to deliver them 
in nature to purchasers, at the price agreed on; but 
as the latter had no desire for tulips, at even such a 
low rate, they refused to take or pay for them. To 
end the dispute, the dealers of Alkmaar sent depu- 
ties to Amsterdam, in 1637; and a resolution was 
passed, that all contracts made prior to the last of 
November, 1636, should be void ; and that in those 
made after the same date, purchasers should be free, 
on paying ten per cent. 

The more disgusted the people became with this 
trade, the more did they complain to the magistrates. 
But as the municipal courts would take no cogni- 
zance of the matter, the complainants applied to the 
States of Holland and West-Friesland. These re- 
ferred them to the provincial council at the Hague, 
which declared, on the 27th of April, 1637, that it 
would not deliver an opinion, without more infor- 
mation ; that in the mean time every vender should 
offer his tulips to the purchaser; and upon his re- 
fusal to receive, the vender should keep them, or 
sell to another, and have recourse to the first pur- 
| chaser for any loss he might sustain; and that all 
| contracts should remain in force till further inquiry. 
| But as no one could foresee what judgment might 
be given in the end, the buyers were more obstinate 
in refusing payment than before ; and venders, think- 
ing it safer to accommodate matters amicably, at 
last became satisfied with a small profit, instead of 
an exorbitant gain ; and thus ended the extraordi- 
nary traffic of Tulipomania. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MANNERS. 


Whether it be the romantic novelty of many 
places in South America, the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, the free, unrestrained intercourse of the more 
polished class, or whether there be some undefinable 
charm in that state of society, which has not passed 
beyond a certain point of civilisation, certain it is, 
that few foreigners have resided for any length of 
time in Chili, Peru, or in the principal towns of the 
Pampas, without feeling an ardent desire to revisit 
them. In this number might be named several na- 
val officers, who have served in the Pacific, and 
who have expressed these sentiments. Countries 
which have not reached the utmost pitch of refine- 
ment, have their peculiar attractions, as well as the 
more highly civilized nations ; but to the casual re- 
sident, the former offers many advantages, unattain- 
able in Europe. The virtue of hospitality, exiled 
by luxury and refinement, exhibits itself in the new 
world, under such noble and endearing forms, as 
would almost tempt the philosopher, as well as the 
traveller, to dread the approach of the factitious civ- 
ilisation that would banish it.—Miller’s Memoirs. 





In the colossal army which Napoleon led against 
Russia, in 1812, there were no less than seventy 
thousand Poles. 





Cuartatans. Ordinary quacks are thoroughly 
sensible how necessary it is to support themselves by 
collateral assistances, and therefore always lay claim 
to some supernumerary accomplishments, which are 
wholly foreign to their profession. 
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This edifice 1s situated on the east side of Broad- 
way, nearly opposite the Hospital. The corner- 
stone of the building was laid June 24, 1826. 
The style of its architecture is purely Gothic, of the 
pointed arch style, presenting much of the refine- 
ment of modern art, united with the venerable as- 
pect of a more distant age, and copied from the most 
approved models, by Hugh Reinagle, Esq. It hasa 
front of fifty feet in Broadway, and extends back 
one hundred and twenty feet, including the stairway, 
retiring-rooms, offices, &&c. in the rear. The tower- 
ing eminence of the building—the unequalled con- 
struction, the respect that the order of architecture to 
which it belongs, invariably inspires, combine to ren- 
der this structure an acquisition of no ordinary kind, 
in improving the appearance of the neighborhood in 
which it is situated. The part of the building not 
devoted to the purposes of the owners, is appropri- 
ated to the public accommodation. 

The cellar story, below the level of the street, is 
divided into several apartments, including refectories, 
offices, and kitchens; extending from front to rear 








ninety-five feet, and nearly ten feet in height, with 
vaults &c. in front on the street. 

The basement story, above the street, is fourteen 
feet in height, and includes the great entrance hall, 
extending through the centre of the building ten feet 
in width, and highly decorated with arches, pen- 
dants, open friths in the squandrils, and a beautiful 
frieze of raised Gothic ornaments. At the further 
end of the hall, the stairs lead to the several apart- 
ments above. On each side of the hall, are two 
ranges of apartments, with stores in front, and, in 
the rear, places of refreshment for visiters. 

The whole of the second story, (with the excep- 
tion of the staircase, &c.) is occupied as a Grand 
Gothic Saloon, ninety feet in length, forty-seven 
feet in breadth, and twenty-five feet high. It is 
one of the most extensive and magnificent halls in 
the United States. The floor is supported by elas- 
tic springs for dancing ; the ceiling is divided into 
basket or fan arches, with pendants of open-work 
columns, supporting the arches projecting from the 
walls, between which are the windows, with raised 
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labels, enriched with crotchets, terminating with 
flowers at the points, and supported at the ends 
with carved corbels. The blank windows in the 
room are filled with mirrors, which render the hall, 
when lighted, extremely brilliant, reflecting all the 
beauty and splendor of the scene. A music gal- 
lery extends across the lower end of the room, sup- 
ported by a trussed girder,—leaving the floor free 
of obstruction, for public assemblies. The front of 
the gallery is enriched with Gothic tracery, pierced 
through ; and the whole adds much to the beauty of 
the hall. 

In the third story are four rooms for the As- 
sociation. ‘These are decorated with clusters of 
columns, arches and open panels, with splendid 
draperies ; and are, perhaps, the most agreeable 
apartments of the kind on this side of the Atlantic. 
The rooms on the attic-story are designed for a sim- 
ilar purpose. 

The front of this building, which is of granite 
stone, is seventy feet from the street to the battle- 
ments in the centre. The pinnacles rise more than 
ten feet above the roof. The doors and win- 
dows of the basement in front are the first examples 
of the kind in the country. The centre door, which 
is of solid oak, recedes four feet in depth, which is 
the thickness of the wall. 

The grand entrance, which is arched in front, is 
fourteen feet and six inches in height, and twelve 
feet in width, next to the street ; but the door in 
the recess is only six feet wide, and not quite ten 
feet in height. The crochet arch in front ascends 
to twenty-two feet in height, the whole very highly 
enriched with carved ornaments, all in cast-iron, 
and executed in New York. The doors and win- 
dows on each side have corresponding arches, col- 
umns, and ornaments, done likewise in cast-iron. 
There are four buttresses with niches and pedestals, 
two at the corner, and two midway extending to 
the roof, terminating in ornamented pinnacles. 

The centre window is a splerdid specimen of 
Gothic architecture. It is twenty-two feet in 
height, and ten feet in width; finished, as all the 
others are, with proper lead lights, diamond form. 
A range of stone battlements surmount the flank 
walls. The dormant windows have open-work bat- 
tlements ; from these you have a fine view of the 
city, which appears like a grand panorama beneath 
you, and also of the surrounding country. 





LIVING FOSSILS. 


The following extraordinary facts, respecting what 
may be termed Living Fossils, appear to be well 
authenticated. During the construction of the Erie 
Canal, while the workmen were cutting through a 
ridge of gravel, they found several hundred of live 
molluscous animals. They were chiefly of the mya 
cariosa and mya purpurea. ‘I have before me,’ 
says Professor Eaton, ‘ several of the shells from which 
the workmen took the animals, fried and ate them. 
I have received satisfactory assurance, that the ani- 
mals were taken alive, from the depth of forty-two 
feet. In addition to this discovery in diluvial deposits, 
mention is made of a similar one in a much older 
formation. In laying the foundation of a house at 
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Whitesborough, the workmen had occasion to split a 
large stone from the millstone grit. It was perfectly 
close-grained and compact. On opening it, they dis- 
covered a black or dark brown spherical mass, about 
three inches in diameter, in a cavity which it filled. 
On examining it particularly, they found it to be a 
toad, much larger than the common species, and of a 
darker color. It was perfectly torpid. It was laid 
upon a stone, and soon began to give signs of life. 
In a few hours it would hop moderately on being 
disturbed. They saw it in the yard, moving about 
slowly for several days; but it was not watched 
by them any longer, and no one observed its far- 
ther movements. They laid one half of the stone in 
the wall, so that the cavity may still be seen. The 
millstone grit,’ continues the author above mention- 
ed, ‘in which this toad was found, is the oldest of 
the secondary rocks. It must have been formed 
many centuries before the Deluge. Was this toad 
more than 4000 years old? or was it from an egg 
introduced, through a minute and undiscovered 
cleavage, into this cavity or geode, made precisely 
to fit the size and form of a toad? I was particu- 
lar in my inquiry, and learned that the whole stone 
was perfectly compact, without any open cleavage 
which would admit an egg. Besides, it is well 
known that the millstone grit is neither porous nor 
geodiferous. If this rock stratum was deposited 
upon the toad, it must have been in agueous, not in 
igneous solution, and the toad must have been full 
grown at the time. Toads are often found in 
compact, hard, gravelly, diluvial deposits, in situa- 
tions which demonstrate, that they must have lived 
from the time of the Deluge. I think I am warrant- 
ed-in saying this without citing authorities, as it is a 
common occurrence. Then why may they not have 
lived a few centuries longer, if we admit them a life 
of at least 3000 years.’ 





WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 





Sherwood, in his Gazetteer, gives a biographical 
sketch of this distinguished public character ; and 
to that author we are principally indebted for our 





account. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


William Harris Crawford was born in Nelson 
County, Virginia, on the 24th of February, 1772. 
In 1779, his father removed, with his family, to 
Stevens’ Creek, Edgefield district, South Carolina, 
about thirty miles above Augusta. The next win- 
ter, the British troops having captured Savannah, 
and taken possession of Augusta, Mr. Crawford re- 
turned north, over Broad River, into Chester dis- 
trict. Soon all South Carolina was overrun by the 
British, and he was seized and thrown into Camden 
jail as a rebel. Here he remained the greatest part 
of the Summer, and was released, on some of his 
loyal neighbors becoming his security. In 1783, he 
removed into Georgia, and settled on Kiokee Creek, 
where he died in October, 1788, aged fifty-three 

ears. 

; Young Crawford had little or no opportunity for 
education. He went, however, for a few months, to 
school, while his parents resided in South Carolina, 
and discovered uncommon capacity to receive in- 
struction ; so much so, that when permanently set- 
tled in Georgia, his father determined to send him 
to Scotland, and give him a thorough education. 
He made arrangements with a Scotch merchant in 
Augusta, for supplying his son with funds, during 
his residence at the University ; but the merchant, in 
a fit of derangement, having attempted to cut his 
own throat, Mr. C. thought it unsafe to entrust him 
with funds, and the superintendence of his son. 
Having abandoned the idea of sending his son 
abroad, he put him to school in the country, and 
gave him the best English education he could, and 
then set him to teaching school, in 1788. Before 
this year expired, however, his father died, and the 
disease (probably the small-pox) which carried him 
off, swept away also most of the valuable slaves 
owned by the family, and reduced them to very 
narrow circumstances. In order to assist his moth- 
er in supporting a large and almost helpless family, 
young Crawford taught school, more or less, for 
three or four years. 

_ In 1794, Rev. Dr. Waddel opened a Latin school 
in Columbia, called Carmel Academy. The-desire 
of obtaining a classical education, which had been 
lost sight of since his father’s death, now reviv- 
ed, and young Crawford entered the academy, 
and remained in it two years, studying the usual 
Latin and Greek authors, Philosophy, and the 
French. The last year, he was an usher in the 
school, and received for his services one-third of the 
tuition money. In 1796 and ’97, he was English 


_ teacher in the Richmond Academy, and in ’98 ap- 


pointed rector of that institution, the successor of 
Judges Griffin and Tate. During his residence in 
Augusta, he purchased books and studied the law, 
to the practice of which he was admitted in 1798 ; 
so that he was a self-taught law scholar. 

Mr. C., along through the vale of poverty, dis- 
charged the duties of fraternal affection, and sup- 


ported an aged parent, till, by the strength of his 


own mind, he began to rise and soar to that emi- 


nence which he subsequently reached ; thus show- | 
ing his young countrymen, that there is no moun- | 


tain which application cannot climb, and no obstacle 


which industry cannot remove. Let, therefore, no | 
young man, buffeting the stream of adversity, be 
discouraged in his attempts to acquire an educa- 
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tion, or render himself respected and useful to his 
country. 

In the spring of 1799, Mr. C. removed into Ogle- 
thorpe County, and commenced the practice of the 
law, in what was then called the Western Circuit. 
Here he attracted the notice of the late Peter Early, 
then at the head of his profession in the upper 
country, and who had formed a favorable opinion of 
his legal and classical attainments. After Mr. Early 
went to Congress, in 1802, Mr. C. might be said to 
stand at the head of the bar in this section. Ogle- 
thorpe called him four years to represent her in the 
Legislature, and she always found in him an able 
representative. In 1807, he was elected for six 
years to the Senate of the United States; and in 
1811, re-elected without opposition. In 1813, he 
was sent by President Madison, Minister to the 
Court of St. Cloud. On his return from France, in 
1815, he found that he had been appointed Secre- 
tary of War. In October, 1816, he was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. Madison, and was 
re-appointed to the same office by Mr. Munroe, in 
1817. This office he held till the 3d of March, 1825, 
when he resigned, having previously declined to 
accept the office under Mr. Adams. 

He sustained an honorable poll from the Electoral 
College, in 1825, for President of the United States, 
having received forty-five votes; and had it not 
been for severe indisposition, it is believed by some 
of his friends, he would have been elected. 

In 1827, after the death of Judge Dooly, he was 
appointed, without solicitation, by Govenor Troup, 
Judge of the Northern Circuit; and in 1828, the 
Legislature elected him to the same office, without 
opposition. 

He resided from 1799, except when abroad dis- 
charging the duties to which his country called 
him, at his seat, called ‘ Wood Lawn,’ three miles 
west of Lexington, near the road to Athens. Like 
other great men, he had his enemies, and it would 
have been an anomaly in the natural course of pol- 
itics if he had lived without them. 

His death took place on the 15th of September 
last. It appears that on the 14th of that month, he 
reached the house of Mr. V. Meriweather, on his 
way to preside at Elbert Superior Court. After 
eating a hearty supper and retiring to bed, he was 
seized with a spasmodic affection of the heart, 
which, however, was relieved by timely remedies. 
The next day he was cheerful as usual. He felt 
occasionally a slight nausea, but no pain. About 
three o’clock, on the morning of the 15th, he was 
so composed, that his physicians left the room for a 
few moments, but on returning they found him 
dead ; he having to all appearance expired without 
a struggle. He would have been sixty-three years 
of age on the 24th of February next. Several years 
ago, he suffered severely from a general paralysis of 
his frame, occasioned by the unskilful treatment of 
a trifling ailment. His mental powers were not im- 
pared, But his muscular energies never recovered 
from this shock ; and to their partial paralysed con- 
dition, is attributed the immediate cause of his death. 

As soon as notice of his demise was received, the 
citizens of Lexington assembled at the Court House, 
to adopt proceedings suitable to the occasion. The 
committee appointed for that purpose, reported, 
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resolutions, which were highly appropriate and unan- 
imously adopted. Under them an orator was select- 
ed to deliver an eulogy on the life and character 
of the deceased ; a committee of seven persons was 
designated to superintend the obsequies; and the 
whole assemblage resolved to attend the funeral. 

‘In Mr. Crawford we have a striking instance of 
the power of native talent, in forcing its way up 
from poverty through all obstacles to rank and hon- 
or, and almost within reach, indeed, of the highest 
station in this country. 

‘For thirty years he filled the most important 
stations with credit to himself and usefulness to his 
country ; and whether in the senate, in the cabinet, 
or at a foreign court, his conduct was marked with 
consummate ability, sound judgment, firmness, and 
honorable policy. 

‘He was an acute pleader and an eloquent advo- 
cate; and as a judge, he was wise, impartial and 
honest. 

‘ But after all, it is as a man, that those who knew 
him best, will delight most to remember him. In 
his social relations, he was not only without re- 
. but highly exemplary. Punctuality in all 

is engagements, a detestation of fraud and mean- 
ness, great perseverance in whatever he undertook, 
singleness of purpose, openness and plain dealing, 
were the prominent traits of his character.’ 





AGA OF THE JANIZARIES. 
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Aca.—This among the Turks is the name of the 
commander of a body of infantry ; likewise a title of 
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politeness. The Aga of the Janizaries, their com- 
mander-in-chief, had nearly as much authority as 
the grand vizier, and was the only person allowed 
to appear before the grand seignior, without his 
arms crossed on his breast, in the attitude of a 
slave. The peculiar costume of this distinguished 
officer will be better understood, by a reference to 
the accompanying engraving. The alteration which 
has been effected by the present sultan, in the tur- 
bulent corps over which this officer presided, has 
materially diminished his power. 


os 


THE AIR PUMP. 


The following effects and phenomena of the air- 
pump, are related by Dr. Hutton. In the exhausted 
receiver, heavy and light bodies fall equally swift, so 
that a guinea and a feather fall from the top of a tall 
receiver to the bottom exactly together. Most an- 
imals die in a minute or two; however, vipers and 
frogs, although they swell much, live an hour or two, 
and after being seemingly quite dead, come to life 
again in the open air. Snails survive about ten 
hours ; efts, two or three days ; leeches, five or six. 
Oysters live for twenty-four hours. The heart of an 
eel, taken out of the body, continues to beat for the 
greater part of an hour, and that more briskly than in 
the air. Warm blood, milk, gall, &c. undergo a con- 
siderable intumescence and ebullition. A mouse or 
other animal may be brought, by degrees, to survive 
longer in a rarefied air, than naturally it does. Air 
may retain its usual pressure, after it becomes unfit 
for respiration. Eggs of silkworms hatch in vacuo. 
Vegetation stops. Fire extinguishes: the flame of 
a candle usually going out in one minute, and char- 
coal in about five minutes. Red-hot iron seems 
however, not to be affected ; yet sulphur and gun- 
powder are not lighted by it, only fused. A match, 
after lying seemingly extinct a long while, revives on 
readmitting the air. A flint and steel strike sparks 
of fire as copiously and in all directions as in air. 
Magnets and magnetic needles act as in air.—The 
smoke of an extinguished luminary gradually settled 
to the bottom in a darkish body, leaving the upper 
part of the receiver clear and transparent; and on 
inclining the vesse] sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other, the fume preserves its surface 
horizontal after the nature of other fluids. Heat 
may be produced by attrition. Camphor will not 
take fire: and gunpower, though some of the grains 
of a heap of it be kindled by a burning glass, will 
not give fire to the contiguous grains. Glowworms 
lose their light in proportion as the air is exhausted ; 
but, on re-admitting the air, they presently recover. 
A bell, on being struck, is not heard to ring, or very 
faintly. Water freezes. A syphon will not run. 
Electricity appears like the aurora-borealis. 





Generosity. It passes, says Seneca, in the world 
for greatness of mind, to be perpetually giving and 
| loading people with bounties : for it is one thing to 
| know how to give, and another to know how to 

keep. Give me a heart that is easy and open, but 
| I will have no holes in it; let it be bountiful with 
| judgment; but I will have nothing run out of it, if 
I know it. 














OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW MEETING-HOUSE OF THE FIRST PARISH IN PLYMOUTH, MASS.’ 
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This noble edifice takes the place of the old Meet-| ture. It was dedicated on the 14th of December, 
ing House of the First Parish in Plymouth, Massa-| 1831. In speaking of this sacred temple on that 
chusetts, which was demolished in 1831, having! occasion, the invocation of the Rev. Pastor, Dr. 
stood eighty-seven years. Eight months only were | Kendall, was ‘ May these consecrated walls never re- 
occupied by the workmen in erecting the new struc- | verberate with licentious opinions, the shouts of 

15 
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fanaticism, nor the denunciations of bigotry.’ The 
worshippers are Unitarians,and their meeting-house 
is certainly, as observed by Dr. I. Thatcher, to whose 
pen we are indebted for our description, a beautiful 
specimen of church architecture. Designed by G. 

. Brimmer, Esq. of Boston, it was built by Mr. R. 
Bond, an artist of the same city, who completed the 
work in a manner creditable to himself, and satisfac- 
tory to the parish. 

The body of this church measures seventy-one feet 
by fifty ; and from the floor to the spring of the ceil- 
ing, it is thirty-six and ahalf feet. It is without gal- 
leries, except that for the singers, which is in the 
tower, over the entrance into the lower part of the 
house, and opens under a large gothic arch of forty- 
two feet base. This gallery is lighted by the high 
Gothic windows in front, and thus the whole length 
of the building is seen from the pulpit. The floor 
accommodates one hundred and twenty-four pews, the 
interiors of which are painted light green, while, the 
exteriors are in beautiful imitation of oak. They are 
capped withmahogany. Theside windows are eigh- 
teen feet high and seven wide, and contain two hun- 
dred and eighty-four diamond lights each ;—the glass 
being ground, the light is uniform and agreeable. 
The pulpit is of common form, painted in imitation 
of oak, with Gothic pannels and balusters. A crim- 
son silk curtain is suspended from a Gothic cornice, 
and on each side of the pulpit is a candelabra, sup- 
porting a handsome bronze lamp; and there is also 
on each side a smaller lamp, on a movable stand. 
The house is warmed by two furnaces in the lower 
apartment, the heat ascending through a niche on each 
side of the door. The front is four feet wider than 
the body of the church, has a tower projecting eleven 
and a half feet, and rising eighty-seven feet in height, 
with encircled octagon pillars at the corners, sur- 
mounted with ornamental pinnacles, and has wings, 
with similar pillars at the corners and on the sides. 
The wings contain the stairs which lead to the sing- 
ers’ gallery, and to the belfry. The front door is 
pannelled, and of a low arch, over which is a qua- 
trefoilband. Above this, is the front window, thirty- 
six feet high and twelve and a half wide, containing 
five hundred and forty diamond lights, and is divided 
like the side windows, into three divisions, with Goth- 
ic scrolls at the bottom. The whole expense of this 
fine building did not exceed $10,000. In the af- 
ternoon of the day of the dedication, the pews were 
offered at auction, and one hundred and three were 
sold at an advance above the appraisal, of nearly 
$1,800. The amount of sales has been sufficient to 
defray the expense of building the new house, pay 
the holders of pews in the old one, and leave a 
surplus of about $2,500. During the erection of this 
church, the workmen refrained entirely from the use 
of ardent spirits. 





FRANCIS BARBER. 
[National Portrait Gallery.] 


Colonel Francis Barber was the son of Patrick 





name of Frazer, and he married Jane, the daughter 
of Francis Frazer, some years before his migration 
to America, in 1749 or 1750. After a short resi- 
dence in New York, he removed to the then small 
village of Princeton, in New Jersey, where the sub- 
ject of this memoir was born, in the year 1751. 
After Francis had entered the college, or the classi- 
cal school attached to it, his father removed into the 
county of Orange, in the state of New York. He 
received appointments to civil offices under the colo- 
nial and state governments of New York, and his 
ashes now repose in the family cemetry in Orange 
county, beside the untimely grave of his gallant and 
lamented son. After Francis Barber had finished 
his education at Princeton he took charge of the 
academy at Elizabethtown, New Jersey ; and the 
classical department under his charge was soon dis- 
tinguished. He was charged with the instruction 
of several young men, who in after life rose to the 
highest eminence. Among others, Alexander Hamil- 
ton was placed at this school by Governour Living- 
ston, himself a ripe scholar, whose preference for 
the school is the best evidence of his confidence in 
the teacher. Upon the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war, Francis Barber, with his two younger 
brothers, John and William, devoted themselves at 
once to the service of theircountry. John command- 
ed a company in the New York line, and Francis 
and William were officers in the New Jersey line. 
Francis received a commission from congress, bear- 
ing date the 9th of February, 1776, as major of the 
third battalion of the New Jersey troops. 

On the 8th of November of the same year he was 
appointed by the legislature of New Jersey, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the third Jersey regiment, and was 
commissioned by congtess on the first of January, 
1777. Not long after, the office of inspector-gene- 
ral of the army was conferred upon Baron Steuben, 
and Colonel Francis Barber received that of assist- 
ant inspector-general. In a letter addressed to him 
by the baron at the time, he says,—‘ I make no doubt 
but with a gentleman of your zeal and capacity the 
troops under your inspection, will make great pro- 
gress in the military discipline, and the good order 
prescribed in the regulations.’ 

Colonel Barber was in constant service during the 
whole war. Although a strict, nay rigid disciplina- 
rian, always scrupulously performing his own duty, 
and requiring it from all under his command, yet so 
bland were his manners and his whole conduct so 
tempered with justice and strict propriety, that he 
was the favourite of all the officers and men, and 
possessed the friendship and confidence, not only of 
the general officers, but of the commander-in-chief. 
He served with his regiment in the northern army, 
under General Schuyler. He marched with the 
army from Ticonderoga to join General Washing- 
ton, previous to the battle of Trenton. Colonel Bar- 
ber was in that battle, and also in that of Princeton 
which so soon followed it. He was engaged in the 
battles of Brandy wine, Germantown, and Monmouth, 
and in the latter was severely wounded. Even 
when unable to remain in the field, his active spirit 


Barber, Esq., who was born in the country of Long- | was employed in devising means of usefulness, as is 


ford, in Ireland, at a place called the Scotch Quar- 
ters. His maternal ancestors were Scots, of the 


| shown by the following letter from the commander- 
‘ in-chief, dated July 9th, 1778. 
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Dear Sir, . 

I was this afternoon favoured with your letter of the 8th in- 
stant. While you are at Elizabethtown, I wish you to obtain the 
best intelligence you can, from time to time, of the enemy’s situ- 
ation, and of any movement they may seem to have in view. For 
this purpose you will employ the persons you mention, or such 
others as you may judge necessary. Whatever expense you are 
at upon this occasion, will be repaid on the earliest notice. I am 
extremely happy to hear your wound is in so favourable a way. 
1 hope it will be better every day. Though I wish for your ser- 
vices, I would not have you to rejoin the army before your condi- 
tion will admit of it with the most perfect safety. 


I am dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Gro. WASHINGTON. 


On the 14th of the same month, the commander- 
in-chief acknowledges the receipt of another letter 
of Colonel Barber’s of the 13th, expresses his obli- 
gations for the intelligence it contains, begs him to 
continue his endeavours to procure every information 
he can, concerning the enemy, and closes with his 
best wishes for his speedy recovery, and with much 
regard, &c. 

In 1779, Colonel Barber served as adjutant-gene- 
ral with General Sullivan in his memorable expedition 
against the Indians, and was slightly wounded at the 
battle of Newtown. At the close of the campaign, 
he received from the general a highly complimentary 
testimonial of his conduct in that department of the 
army. During the expedition, Colonel Barber kept 
his wife constantly informed, not only of his personal 
safety, but of the movements, progress, and success 
of the army, and the letters preserved of that 
correspondence, furnish, probably, as particular and 
detailed an account of the expedition, as is any 
where to be found. 

On the 8th of January, 1780, Washington en- 
trusted to him the important and highly delicate 
duty of enforcing in the county of Gloucester, in 
West Jersey, the necessary requisition made through- 
out the state for grain and cattle, to relieve the 
distresses of the army. 

The Jersey brigade was again conspicuous at the 
battle of Springfield, where Colonel Barber was 
actively engaged. In this battle, fell that high 
minded and gallant youth, Lieutenant Moses Ogden, 
the brother in-law of Colonel Barber. When the 
mutiny, first of the Pennsylvania, and afterwards of 
the Jersey line, threatened the dissolution of the 
army, Colonel Barber received from the commander- 
in-chief, the following, in the hand writing of Gene- 
ral Hamilton. 


New Windsor, January 21st, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

With no less pain than you communicated it, I receive the 
information contained in your letter of yesterday. This affair, if 
possible, must be brought to an issue favourable to subordination, or 
the army is ruined. I shall therefore immediately march a detach- 
ment to quell the mutineers. Colonel Frelinghuysen will impart 
to you what I have written to him. In addition to that, I am to 
desire you will endeavour to collect all those of your regiments 
who have had virtue enough to resist the pernicious example of 
their associates. If the revolt has not become general, and if you 
have force enough to do it, I wish you to compel the mutineers to 
unconditional submission. The more decidedly you are able to 
act, the better. 

Your most obedient servant, 


Gro. WASHINGTON. 





The mutineers had threatened to shoot any 
officer who should attempt to restrain or in any way 
molest them. Notwithstanding this threat, it was 
supposed by many of the officers that the Jersey 
troops entertained so high a regard for Colonel Bar- 
ber, and his influence over them was such, that he 
might safely appeal to their patriotism and honour 
as soldiers, and in this way lead them to submission. 


The popularity of the officer had an influence in 
restraining many, and the decisive measures of 
Washington, together with the partial relief afforded 
by a timely supply of money, soon restored the 
Jersey line to order. 

In August, 1781, Colonel Barber accompanied 
the Jersey line on their march to Virginia, and was 
at the investment and capture of the British army 
at Yorktown. During the march of the army, Colo- 
nel Barber, as before, kept his wife informed by 
letter, of the daily movements of the American and 
British armies, so far as the latter could be ascertain- 
ed. One of those letters, so correctly foretold the 
glorious termination of the contest, as to seem writ- 
ten almost in a spirit of prophecy ; it proves, at least, 
the accuracy of his judgment. Speaking of the 
enemy, he says, ‘sometimes their movements indi- 
cate the design of embarking from some southern 
port, probably to return to New York ; others of 
proceeding to Yorktown. If they pursue the first 
alternative, the struggle may yet be protracted for 
some time. If the Jatter, I think it will be brought 
to a speedy and glorious termination.’ The latter 
was adopted, and the auspicious result soon followed ; 
peace was concluded, and the independence of the 
country was confirmed. The day on which the 
commander-in-chief intended to communicate these 
joyful tidings to his army, was the day on which 
this high minded soldier was summoned from this, 
to witness the more glorious realities of another 
world. On that day many of the officers, and such 
of their wives as were in camp, were invited to dine 
with the commander-in-chief at New Windsor, and 
among the rest, Colonel Barber and his wife. He 
was acting at the time as officer of the day in place 
of a friend. While on duty, and passing by the 
edge of a wood where some soldiers were cutting 
down a tree, it fell on him, and both rider and horse 
were instantly crushed to death. He had received 
an intimation that the commander-in-chief intended 
to communicate to the officers at his table, the in- 
telligence of peace before it appeared in general 
orders. 

His afflicted and disconsolate widow received 
letters of condolence from many of the officers upon 
this mournful event. It was, in truth, a cloud that 
not only shrouded her mansion in mourning, but 
appeared to eclipse for ever, the brightness of her 
future prospects. To the honour of his native state, 
its legislature allowed to her, during life, the half 
pay of a Colonel. The death, the untimely death 
of this gallant officer was not only lamented by all 
his companions in arms, but long after sorrow was 
soothed by the lapse of time, many a war-worn 
soldier has halted at the mansion of his widow, to 
recount his virtues and consecrate his memory with 
a tear. 
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THE PATRIARCHS.—Asranam—Isaac—Jacos. 
[‘Coleridge’s Table Talk.’] 


How wonderfully beautiful are the delineations of 
the character of the three patriarchs in Genesis! 
To be sure, if ever man could, without impropriety, 
be called, or supposed to be, ‘the friend of God,’ 
Abraham was that man. We are not surprised 
that Abimelech and Ephron seem to reverence him 
so profoundly. He was peacefal, because of his 
conscious relation to God; in other respects, he 
takes fire, like an Arab sheik, at the injuries 
suffered by Lot, and goes to war with the com- 
bined kinglings immediately. 

Isaac is, as it were, a faint shadow of his father 
Abraham. Born in possession of the power and 
wealth which his father had acquired, he is always 
peaceful and meditative ; and it is curious to observe 
his timid and almost childish imitation of Abraham’s 
stratagem about his wife. Isaac does it beforehand, 
and without any apparent necessity. 

Jacos is a regular Jew, and practises all sorts of 
tricks and wiles, which, according to our modern 
notions of honor, we cannot approve. But, you 
will observe that all these tricks are confined to 
matters of prudential arrangement, to worldly suc- 
cess and prosperity, (for such, in fact, was the es- 
sence of the birthright,) and I think we must not 
exact from men of an imperfectly civilized age the 
same conduct, as to mere temporal and bodily 
abstinence which we have a right to demand from 
Christians. Jacob is always careful not to commit 
any violence; he shudders at bloodshed. See his 
demeanour after the vengeance taken on the She- 
chemites. He is the exact compound of the timidity 
and gentleness of Isaac, and of the underhand 
craftiness of his mother Rebecca. No man could 
be a bad man who loved as he loved Rachael. I 
dare say Laban thought none the worse of Jacob, 
for his plan of making the ewes bring forth ring- 
streaked lambs. 





A JEWISH FAMILY, 
ly A SMALL VALLEY opposite Str. Goar, upon THe Rune, 
[By Wordsworth.] 


Genius of Raphael ! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen, 
With faithful memory left of things, 
To pencil dear and pen, 
Thou would’st forego the neighboring Rhine, 
And all his majesty, 
A studious forehead to incline 
O’er this poor family. 


The Mother—her thou must have seen 
In spirit, ere she came 

To dwell these rifted rocks between 
Or found on earth a name; 

An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 
Thy inspirations give : 

Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 

- Predestined here to live. 


Downcast, or shooting glances far, 
How beautiful his eyes, 

That blend the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ! 

I speak as if of sense beguiled; 
Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite Saint John. 
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I see the dark brown curls, the brow 
The smooth transparent skin, 
Refined, as with intent to show 
The holiness within; 
The grace of parting Infancy 
By binshes yet untamed ; 
.- faithful to the mother’s knee, 
or of her arms ashamed. 


Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As flowers, stand side by side; 

Their oon , looks might cheat 
The Christian of his pride: 

Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 
Of poverty and wrong, 

Doth here preserve a living light, 
From Hebrew fountains sprung; 

That gives this ragged group to cast 
Around the dell a gleam 

Of Palestine, of glory past, 
And proud Jerusalem ! 





POLYPI. 
[Translated from the Magasin Universel.] 

Most naturalists give the name of polypus to 
certain gelatinous animals, generally shaped like 
little bags, the borders of which are provided with 
filaments, causing them to resemble those pulps, 
which the’ Ancients called polypi. Those which 
inhabit fresh water are the best known. Destitute 
of interior organs, without eyes, lungs, or brain, 
without nerves, or. even intestines, these animals 
subsist entirely by absorption. They are all stomach, 
and throw off the surplus of digestion through the 
mouth. When cut into a number of pieces, and even 
divided into particles, each separate fragment becomes 
a new and complete animal. They may be turned 
inside outward, like a glove, without their vital 
functions being at all impeded by the operation. 
Two polypi, or two portions of the same polypus, 
may be grafted together, and the united mass will 
continue to live, as before. They are often con- 
nected together in greater or less numbers, and 
possess one common vitality, diffused among them 
ull; for the food, taken by each, contributes to the 
nourishment of the whole community ; and yet each 
individual polypus acts for itself, seeking its own 
sustenance, and fighting for it with the other polypi 
to which it is joined. They subsist on small aquat- 
ic animals, which they seize with their feelers, and 
introduce into the pouch which serves them for a 
stomach. Sometimes their prey is bigger than 
themselves. During the hot weather, they multiply 
by suckers, like vegetables, with great rapidity ; but 
on the approach of winter, they fall to the bottom 
of the water, where, it is said, they are protected 
from the cold, till the return of the spring. 





A matrimonial engagement is when the parties, 
having made mutual disclosures of affection for each 
other, in view of such disclosures, bind themselves 
by promises to become each other’s wedded com- 
panion for life. ‘There must be a contract formed, 
in which the parties pledge themselves to each 
other for life, or there can be no matrimonial en- 
gagement. Nothing short of this can be accounted 
a betrothment, and nothing more is necessary to its 
perfection. 
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PARAKEET OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Canotina Parnot—l’sitticus Carolinensis, L. Witson. Specific character—Green; head and neck yellow ; cheeks and forehead orange, 
tail elongated : The young without the yellow color. 


Of one hundred and sixty-eight kinds of parrots, | ward of the Apalachian, it is seldom seen farther 
enumerated as inhabiting the various regions of the | north than the state of Maryland, though strag- 
globe, the Carolina parrot is the only species found | gling parties have been occasionally observed among 
native within the territority of the United States. the v valleys of the Juniata, and according to some, 
This bird inhabits the interior of Louisiana, and | even twenty-five miles to the north-west of Al- 
the shores of the Mississippi and Ohio, and their | bany, in the state of New York. ‘At Big-bone 
tributary waters, even beyond the Illinois river, to | Lick,’ says Wilson, ‘thirty miles from the mouth 
the neighborhood of Lake Michigan in latitude | of Kentucky river, I saw them in great numbers. 
42° north; and, contrary to the ge nerally received | They came screaming through the woods in the 
opinion, is chiefly resident in all these places. East-| morning, about an hour after sunrise, to drink the 
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salt water, of which they, as well as the pigeons, 
are remarkably fond. hen they alighted on the 
ground, it appeared at a distance as if covered with 
a carpet of the richest green, orange, and a 
they afterwards settled in one body on a neighboring 
tree, which steod detached from any other, covering 
almost every twig of it; and the sun, shining strong- 
ly on their gay and glossy plumage, produced a 
very beautiful and splendid appearance. Here I 
had an opportunity of observing some very particu- 
lar traits of their character. Having shot down a 
number, some of which were only wounded, the 
whole flock swept repeatedly around their prostrate 
companions, and again settled on a low tree, within 
twenty yards of the spot where I stood. At each 
successive discharge, though showers of them fell, 
yet the affection of the survivors seemed rather to 
increase ; for, after a few circuits round the place, 
they again alighted near me, looking down on their 
slaughtered companions with such manifest symp- 
toms of sympathy and concern, as entirely disarmed 
me.’ e are tempted to give a further extract, 
though somewhat long, from Wilson’s account, not 
merely for the sake of exhibiting the habits of the 
bird, but because it shows something of the manner 
in which this enthusiastic naturalist prosecuted his 
inquiries. ‘ Anxious to try the effécts of education 
on one of those which I procured at Big-bone Lick, 
and which was but slightly wounded in the wing, I 
fixed up a place for it in the stern of my boat, and 
presented it with some cockle-burs, which it freely 
fed on in less than an hour after being on board. 
The intermediate time between eating and sleeping 
was occupied in gnawing the sticks that formed its 
place of confinement, in order to make a practica- 
ble breach, which it repeatedly effected. When I 
abandoned the river, and travelled by land, I wrap- 
ped it up closely in a silk handkerchief, tying it 
tightly round, and carried it in my pocket. When 
I stopped for refreshment I unbound my prisoner, 
and gave it its allowance, which it generally dispatch- 
ed with great dexterity, unhusking the seeds from 
the bur in a twinkling; in doing which it always 
employed its left foot to hold the bur, as did 
several others that I kept for some time. I began 
to think that this might be peculiar to the whole 
tribe, and that they all were, if I may use the 
expression, left-footed ; but by shooting a number 
afterwards while engaged in eating mulberries, I 
found sometimes the left, sometimes the right foot, 
stained with the fruit, the other always clean ; from 
which, and the constant practice of those I kept, it 
appears, that like the human species in the use of 
their hands, they do not prefer one or the other 
indiscriminately, but are either left or right-footed. 
But to return to my prisoner: in recommitting it to 
‘durance vile’ we generally had a quarrel, during 
which it frequently paid me in kind for the wound 
I had inflicted, and for depriving it of liberty, by 
cutting and almost disabling several of my fingers 
with its sharp and powerful bill. The path through 
the wilderness between Nashville and Natchez is in 
some places bad beyond description. There are 
dangerous creeks to swim, miles of morass to 
struggle through, rendered almost as gloomy as 
night by a prodigious growth of timber, and an 
underwood of canes and other evergreens; while 
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the descent into these sluggish streams is often ten 
or fifteen feet perpendicular, into a bed of deep clay. 
In some of the worst of these places, where I had, 
as it were, to fight my way through, the parakeet 
frequently escaped from my pocket, obliging me to 
dismount and pursue it, through the worst of the 
morass, before 1 could regain it. On these occa- 
sions I was several times tempted to abandon it; 
but I persisted in bringing it along. When at night 
I encamped in the woods, I placed it on the baggage 
beside me, where it usually sat, with great compo- 
sure, dozing and gazing at the fire till morning. In 
this manner I carried it upwards of a thousand 
miles in my pocket, where it was exposed all day to 
the jolting of the horse, but regularly liberated at 
meal times and in the evening, at which it always 
expressed great satisfaction. In passing through 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, the Indians, 
wherever I stopped to feed, collected around me— 
men, women, and children, laughing, and seeming 
wonderiully amused with the novelty of my com- 
panion. The Chickasaws called it in their language 
Kelinky ; but when they heard me call it Poll, they 
soon repeated the name; and wherever I chanced 
to stop among these people, we soon became 
familiar with each other through the medium of 
Poll. On arriving at Mr. Dunbar’s, below Natchez, 
I procured a cage, and placed it under the piazza ; 
where, by its call, it soon attracted the passing 
flocks, such is the attachment they have for each 
other. Numerous parties frequently alighted on 
the trees immediately above, keeping up a constant 
conversation with the prisoner. One of these I 
wounded slightly in the wing, and the pleasure 
Poll expressed on meeting with this new companion 
was really amusing. She crept close up to it as it 
hung on the side of the cage, chattering to it in a 
low tone of voice, as if sympathizing in its misfor- 
tune, scratched about its head and neck with her 
bill; and both, at night, nestled as close as possible 
to each other, sometimes Poll’s head being thrust 
among the plumage of the other. On the death of 
this companion, she appeared restless and inconso- 
lable for several days. On reaching New Orleans, 
I placed a looking-glass beside the place where she 
usually sat and the instant she perceived her im- 
age, all her former fondness seemed to return, so 
that she could scarcely absent herself from it a 
moment. It was evident that she was completely 
deceived. Always, when evening drew on, and 
often during the day, she laid her head close to that 
of the image in the glass, and began to doze with 
great composure and satisfaction, In this short 
space she had learnt to know her name, to answer 
and come when called on, to climb up my clothes, 
to sit on my shoulder, and to eat from my mouth. 
I took her with me to sea, determined to persevere 
in her education ; but, destined to another fate, poor 
Poll, having one morning about daybreak, wrought 
her way through the cage while I was asleep, 
instantly flew overboard, and perished in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 





Vanity and idle curiosity are qualities which 
generally prove destructive to those who suffer 
themselves to be governed by them. 
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Hoboken, in Bergen county, New Jersey, is situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Hudson or North 
river, as it is frequently called, in a position opposite 
to the northern parts of the city of New York. 
From the bottom of Canal and Spring streets, and 
from the foot of Barclay street, (which are among 
the great avenues of that capital, and lead directly 
to the river,) boats propelled by steam, start every 
few minutes for Hoboken ; while others leave that 
pleasant village, about the same periods, for New 
York. Ascending the sloping bank, near the river, 
and entering a beautiful lawn in front, you are at 
once introduced to a spot, which has for years past 
been the delight and boast of the citizens. The 
commodious seats, under the refreshing shade of 
trees in full foliage—the deep verdure of the sur- 
rounding gardens, and the beautiful, winding, grav- 
el walks, are well calculated to charm the visiter, in 
his moments of relaxation. Amusements and re- 
freshments in endless variety here offer themselves 
to view. 

Following the walk that leads north to Col. Ste- 
vens’s seat, for about half a mile, you arrive at one 
of the finest country-seats, and one of the noblest 
Wews, presented by any spot on the margin of the 
Hudson River in its whole extent. Genteel compa- 
mes are permitted by the wealthy and liberal pro- 
pnetor, to amuse themselves by rambling around his 
residence, provided no injury is offered to any of 
the trees, plants, or shrubs. 

The view from this delightful spot is indescriba- 
bly beautiful, and embraces all the features and ef- 
fects of landscape scenery that can be imagined ; 
and from its projection towards the river, and the 


Leaving this interesting spot, and proceeding for 
a short distance north-west across the marsh road, 
you arrive at the Weehawk hill, which is somewhat 
of a laborious ascent, but will fully reward any per- 
son for the toil, by the delightful views and romantic 
glens that are presented on every side. On arriving 
at the foot of this hill, you perceive on the right 
hand, at a short distance, the ferry-house and tav- 
ern, which is a place of convenient rendezvous for 
rest and refreshment. At this place a boat can be 
procured for the Duelling-ground, about a hun- 
dred rods north, under the steep bank of the river, 
which cannot be readily approached by any other 
way than by water. 

The perpendicular ridge known by the peculiar 
name of the Palisade rocks, (an engraving and ac- 
count of which will be found in the last October 
number of this Magazine,) here first appears at the 
western boundary of the river, and continues north 
about twenty miles. Its elevation is between one 
and two hundred feet, and it has a most imposing 
effect passing up the river. From the top and brow 
of the precipice, the view is most extensive, and em- 
braces Long Island Sound, and the island of Man- 
hattan, with a view of the county of West Chester 
and the highlands on the north. After reaching the 
summit and proceeding westward one or two miles, 
it subsides into a gentle declivity, richly variegated 
with neat farm-houses, and presenting a softer pic- 
ture, after leaving the rugged features of the shore 
of the Hudson. In the valley beneath, the Hacken- 
sack River winds its stream, and fertilizes the low 
lands. This portion of the country may be passed 
over in going or returning from the Falls of the 





Idness of its site and elevation, it has a most 
commanding prospect up and down the Hudson | 
River, of the city of New York, and the elegant gar- 


ens and country-seats on the eastern side of the 
Hudson. 








Passaic, at Patterson. These falls are worth seeing. 
The scenery around is varied and wild. A perpen- 
dicular wall of rock rises from the side of a large 
basin formed by the river. Into this basin, the 
foaming cataract pours, from a height of seventy feet. 
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A road has been cut through the rock, by which the 
spectator may approach the spot in a favorable man- 
ner for enjoying the prospect. The town itself is 
considered to be one of the largest and most flour- 
ishing manufacturing villages west of Massachusetts. 
It stands just below the falls of the Passaic, which 
supplies water-power to almost any extent. There 
are at Patterson not less than seventeen cotton: fac- 
tories, a flax, and a clock manufactory, an iron and 
brass foundry, and other works. It contains nine 
houses of public worship, and a population of seven 
or eight thousand people. 

The Duelling-ground at Hoboken, which we men- 
tioned above, is an object of much curiosity to stran- 
gers. 

It was on this spot that our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Alexander Hamilton, received his death- 
wound from the hand of Aaron Burr. The melan- 
choly event took place in 1804, and is thus stated 
by Lieber. In June, General Hamilton received a 
note from Colonel Burr, between whom and himself 
a political had become a personal enmity, in which 
he was required, in offensive language, to acknowl- 
edge or disavow certain expressions, derogatory to 
the latter. The tone of the note was such as to 
cause him to refuse to do either, and a challenge was 
the consequence. On July the 11th, the parties 
met at Hoboken, and on the first fire, Hamilton fell 
mortally wounded, on the same spot where, a short 
time previously, his eldest son had been killed in a 
duel. He lingered until the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, when he expired. The sensation which 
this occurrence produced in the United States, has 
never been exceeded on this continent. Men of all 

litical parties felt that the nation was deprived of 
its greatest ornament. They could hardly feel oth- 
erwise; for his transcendant abilities were univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and every citizen was ready to 
express confidence in his spirit of honor, and his 
capacity for public service. Of all the coadjutors 
and advisers of Washington, Hamilton was doubt- 
less the one, in whose judgment and sagacity he 
reposed the greatest confidence, whethcr in the 
military or civil career: and of all the American 
statesmen, he displayed the most comprehensive 
understanding and the most varied ability, whether 
applied to subjects practical or speculative. A col- 
lection of his works was issued in New York, in 
three octavo volumes, some years after his death. 
His style is nervous, lucid and elevated ; he excels 
in reasoning on general principles and historical ex- 
perience. General Hamilton was regarded as at 
the head of the federalists in the party divisions of 
his day. He was accused of having preferred, in 
the convention that formed the federal constitution, 
a government more akin to the monarchical. But 
his general course, and confidential corgespondence, 
show that he earnestly desired to preserve the con- 
stitution when it was adopted, and that his motives 
were patriotic in all his proceedings. And certain 
it is, that no man labored more faithfully, skilfully 
and efficiently, in organizing and putting into opera- 
tion the federal government. 





Nothing is more precious than time, and those | 
who mispend it are the greatest of all prodigals. 
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ABOUKIR. 





This is & small town in Egypt, situated in the 
desert between Alexandria and Rosetta. It is the 
ancient Canopus, and is supposed formerly to have 
stood upon an island, although it now forms part of 
the main land. The grounds around the town are 
so low, that the sea still covered a part of them at 
the time of Strabo. The town and fortress, which 
is built upon a rocky coast, is delineated above. 

It has at present a capacious and well-frequented 
harbor for shipping. This place has become dis- 
tinguished, in modern times, by the naval battle, in 
which Admiral Nelson annihilated the French fleet 
between the Ist and the 3d of Aug., 1798. May 19, 
1797, the latter sailed from the harbor of Toulon, 
to convey an army to Egypt, under the command 
of Bonaparte. As soon as the English Admiral, St. 
Vincent, who was cruising before Cadiz, received 
information of this, he despatched Rear-Admiral 
Nelson, with fourteen ships of the line, to the Medi- 
terranean, with orders to seek and attack the French 
fleet. Aug. 1, Nelson discovered the French ships 
in the road of Aboukir, and gave the signal of battle. 
The French captains, who were just then assembled 
on board the Admiral’s ship, had hardly time to re- 
tire to their posts, before the first English ship began 
theattack. Although the French fleet was disposed 
in a curved line, as near as possible to a small island, 
protected by a battery of cannon and mortars, Nelson 
suddenly ordered half of his force to break through, 
between the island and the French line of battle, and 
to sail under the shore, in their rear, while the other 
half approached their front, and anchored within pis- 
tol shot; so that the French ships were attacked from 
all sides. At sunset, about half-past six o’clock in the 
evening, the battle began. At theend of an hour, five 
French ships were dismasted and taken. The French 
Admiral, Brueys, was killed by a cannon-ball ; his 
ship, L’Orient, however, continued the battle with 
great spirit, until she took fire. About ten o’clock, 
this splendid vessel, of one hundred and twenty guns, 
blew up. Of 1000 men, but seventy or eighty were 
saved. Captain Casabianca was mortally wounded, 
and his son, a boy twelve years old, voluntarily remain- 
ed in the burning ship, and shared his fate. The oth- 
er ships continued the cannonade till the morning, 
which witnessed the entire defeat of the French fleet. 
But two ships of the line and two frigates escaped to 
Malta and Corfu ; nine ships of the line were taken, 
one blown up, and another, together with a friga 
burned by the French themselves ; one frigate, how 
ever, was sunk. Thus the naval power of France! 
the Mediterrancan was the second time annihilated 
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Great Bridge of Boats across the Tigris. 


Bacpapv. This is the capital of a Turkish pachalic 
of the same name, in the southern part of Mesopo- 
tamia, containing about 70,000 square miles, and 
650,000 inhabitants. The greatest part of it lies 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, which is crossed 
by a bridge of boats, 620 feet long. 

An eminent traveller thus describes his feelings 
when viewing the city of Bagdad, from the bridge 
represented in our engraving. ‘ But the scene which 
pleased me more than all, was that presented at 
midnight, from the centre of the bridge of boats 
across the Tigris. ‘The morning breeze had by this 
time so completely subsided, that not a breath was 
stirring, and the river flowed majestically along, its 
glassy surface broken only by the ripple of the boats’ 
stems, which divided the current as it passed their 
line. In this resplendent mirror was seen reflected 
back, another heaven of stars, almost equal in bril- 
liancy to that which spread our midnight canopy ; 
not a cloud veiled the smallest portion of this deep 
blue vault, so thickly studded with myriads of burn- 
ing worlds. The forked galaxy, with its whitened 
train of other myriads, too distant to be distinctly 
seen, formed a broad and lucid band across the ze- 
nith ; andeven the reflection of this milky-way, as 
belting the seeming heaven below us, was most dis- 
tinctly marked upon the bosom of the silent stream. 

‘The only persons seen upon the bridge, at this 
late hour of the night, were some few laborers, who, 
exhausted with the riot of the feast, had stolen into 
the bows of the boats, and coiled themselves away 
like serpents between the timbers, to catch there 
undisturbed the short repose which was necessary to 
fit them for the morrow’s burdens. It is the rich 
alone who can devote the night throughout to rev- 
elry, and the day to uninterrupted ease: the poor 
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are obliged, through fasting, to earn by labor their 
daily portion of food. Excepting here, where I 
came often by night during the Ramazan, and sat 
for an hour in silent admiration of the beautiful 
heaven above, and placid stream below, with not a 
creature near me, except the weary sleepers already 
described, the voice of joy was heard on every side. 
The whole of the river’s banks were illuminated, as 
far as the eye could follow the Tigris in its course. 
The large coffee-house near the Medrassee el Mos- 
tanser, or College of the Learned, so often mention- 
ed in Arabian story, presented one blaze of light on 
the eastern side. The still larger one opposite to this, 
illuminated by its lamps the whole western bank ; 
and as these edifices were both facing the separate 
extremities of the bridge of boats, a stream of light 
extended from each, completely across it, even to the 
centre of the stream ; and on the surface itself were 
seen floating lighted lamps, and vessels filled with in- 
flammable substances, to augment the general blaze.’ 

The modern city is surrounded with a brick wall, 
about six miles in circuit, and with a ditch from five 
to six fathoms deep, which may be filled with water 
from the Tigris; but the cannon on the numerous 
towers are old and unfit for use. The castle com- 
mands the Tigris, and contains an arsenal, but is 
untenable. The houses, mostly built of brick, are 
but one story high, the streets unpaved, and so nar- 
row that two horsemen can scarcely ride abreast. 
The houses of the wealthy are distinguished by 
a better sort of architecture. The palace of the 
governor is spacious, and magnificently furnished. 
The public baths, and the coffee-houses of the city, 
though in a bad condition, are much frequented. 


| The markets afford an abundance of provisions, at 


a low price. 
16 
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Bagdad is an important mart for Arabian, Indian, 
and Persian productions, as well as for European and 
American manufactures. A splendid view is afford- 
ed by the bazaars, with their 1200 shops, filled with 
all kinds of oriental goods. The chief manufactures 
of the city are red and yellow leather, much esteem- 
ed, and silk, cotton, and woollen cloths. With the 
aid of the English and Persians, the Pacha has es- 
tablished a cannon foundry. This city supplies 


Asia Minor, Syria, and part of Europe, with East | 
India goods, which are imported to Bassora, ascend | 
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enough to make a fire necessary. The city is never- 
theless agreeable, healthy, and free from pestilential 
diseases ; but the inhabitants frequently suffer from 
cutaneous disorders. 

Bagdad is inhabited by Turks, Persians, Arme- 
nians, Jews, and a small number of Christians. The 
Turks compose three fourths of the whole popula- 
tion. The Jews are confined to a secluded district 
of the city, and are in a very oppressed condition. 
Inclusive of the Arabs, Hindoos, Afghans, and 
Egyptians, who are accustomed to reside here, the 


the Tigris in boats, and are carried by caravans to | population may amount to 80,000. The Persians, 


Tokat, Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, and the 
western parts of Persia. There is also some trade 


in jewels. An English packet runs between Bag- | 
A multitude of strangers assem- | 
ble at Bagdad, partly on mercantile business, partly | 
to visit the sepulchres of the saints, among which is | 
that of the prophet Ezekiel. The heat of the sum- | 
mer obliges the inhabitants to shelter themselves | 


dad and Bassora. 


under the particular protection of the government, 
enjoy a very extensive trade, and are celebrated for 
honesty, prudence, and integrity. The higher classes 
are more civil and attentive to strangers than is 
usually the case with Mahommedans. On the other 
hand, the lower classes are infected with the pre- 
vailing vices of the East. The people are bold, en- 
terprising, and turbulent. The city, of which a 








in subterranean chambers, but the winter is cold general view is given beneath, was begun in 762, 


























































































































































































































View of the city of Bagdad. 


by the Caliph Abu Giafar-Almanzor, finished in four 
years, and raised to a high degree of splendor, in the 
ninth century, by Haroun Alraschid ; but one hun- 
dred years after it was destroyed by the Turks. In 
the thirteenth century, it was stormed by Holagou, 
grandson of Zingis Khan, who caused the reigning 
caliph to be slain, and destroyed the caliphate. The 
descendants of the conqueror were expelled, in 1392, 
by Tamerlane, and in 1402, by Kara-Yusef. In the 
following century, Shah Ismael, the first sovereign 
of Persia of the house of Sofi, took possession of the 
city. From that time it was a perpetual subject of 
contest in the wars between the Turks and Persians. 
After a memorable siege, in 1638, it was conquered 
by the Turkish Emperor, Amurath IV, and Nadir 


Shah endeavored in vain, in the eighteenth century, 
to wrest it from the Turks. 





Lirrte Minps. When men suffer their imagina- 
tion to amuse them with the prospect of distant and 
uncertain improvements in their condition, they fre- 
quently sustain real losses, by their inattention to 
those affairs in which they are immediately concern- 
ed. Little minds are so much elevated by any advan- 
tage gained over their superiors, that they are often 
thrown off their guard against a sudden change of 
fortune. 





Prupence. It is often more prudent to suppress 





our sentiments than either to flatter or to rail. 
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AMERICAN PIANO-FORTES. 


If we look on music from no higher point of view, 
than as the laborum dulce lenimen, the innocent, 
soothing, cheering sweetener of toil, we must ac- 
knowledge it is far from being the least of those 
enjoyments, with which the bountiful Father of men 
has embellished the scene of our existence. But 
there is a science in melody, independent of the ar- 
tificial, half mathematical doctrine, that we have 
united with it, and which readily enables us to im- 
part pure musical pleasure. Hence at the universi- 
ties abroad, degrees are conferred in music. 


VOICE. 


The voice is the original musical instrument, and 
all others are but imitations. That of man obeys 
the impulse of the heart with wonderful prompti- 
tude, and still more wonderful accuracy. A coarse 
ear is hurt by an error in its tone ; and a very lim- 
ited voice can execute melodies extending to twelve 
notes, or an octave and a fifth. The motion of the 
glottis between these extremes does not amount to 
one twelfth of an inch. This must therefore be di- 
vided, by the most ordinary singer, into more than 
a thousand parts: and this must be done in an in- 
stant, and repeated with rapidity, without ever mis- 
taking one of these divisions; and this is done 
every where, and without any seeming effort of 
thought. The mechanism of the human organ for 
effecting this with ease and precision, is indeed re- 
markable, and seems to prove that the Author of our 
being meant to give us this pleasure. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


When in the cultivation.of this fruit of every soil, 
the moderns discovered the beauties of harmony, 
and instruments of fixed sounds were employed, by 
means of which these beauties could be exhibited 
in their utmost richness and variety, and particular- 
ly when the organ, ‘that magic world of sound,’ 
was invented, the advantages of the speculations of 
the ancient Greeks, about the division of the mono- 
chord, were perceived, and music became a deep 
intellectual study. It fell into the hands of men of 
letters, and for a long while counterpoint occupied 
their attention. Instruments were now made, not 
only with pipes, but with strings, bells, rings, and 
every thing that could make a noise in tune. 

But all of them were inferior to the voice, the 
spontaneous gift of nature, in promptitude, and in 
the power of obeying every call of sentiment, ev- 
ery degree, as well as every kind of emotion, with 
which the heart was agitated. The pleasures of 
harmony, though great, were monotonous, and could 
not express the momentary variations of thought, 
which are as fleeting as the views we sketch, while 
the dappled clouds sail across the sky. The vio- 
lin, and a small number of the simple wind instru- 
ments were found to be the only ones, which could 
fully express those momentary gradations of senti- 
ment, that give music its pathos, and enable it to 
thrill the very soul. 

SWELL OF THE ORGAN AND HARPSICHORD. 


Attempts were made to remove this defect of the 
harmonic instruments, and the swell was added to 
the organ. The effect was grand, and encouraged 
improvements of the same kind. This was first 
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done in the same way as in the organ. The harp- 
sichord was shut up, and opened by means of pedals 
when the performer wished to enforce the sound, but 
the effect was inferior to that of the swell organ ; for 
this was at least, in all great organs, a real addition 
of another properly selected sound. But the effect 
of the pedal on the harpsichord could not be mis- 
taken ; it was just like opening the door of a room 
where music was performing. Other methods were 
tried with better results. Unisons were added to 
each note, which were brought on either by means 
of pedals or another set of keys, and the power of 
the harpsichord was much improved, Still it was im- 
perfect, because only the more considerable changes 
of force could be exhibited, and this in one or two 
degrees. The instrument was then constructed so 
that the pieces which carried the quills could be 
made to approach nearer to the wires, and enable 
the quills to give them a stronger twang. The 
mechanism was such that quite a movement of the 
pedal produced but a minute motion of the quill; 
and consequently the performer was not restricted 
to the utmost precision in the pressure. Some of 
those instruments, when fresh from the artists’ hand, 
gave full satisfaction. But they were made at an 
enormous expense, and soon became unfit for the 
purpose ;—an hundredth part of an inch, more or 
less, in the place of the quill, making a great odds in 
the force of the sound. Baked or prepared leather 
was therefore substituted for the quills. It was 
found more uniform, but less powerful in the tone 
it produced. Nor was the sound so much relished. 
HARP, LUTE, AND GUITAR. 


All these contrivances, both in the organ and 
harpsichord, were still -very deficient. Whatever 
change they gave in the strength of the sound, was 
given through the whole instrument; or at least 
through two or three octaves. But the captivating 
expression of music frequently results from the mo- 
mentary swelling or softening of a single phrase, or 
a single note in one of the parts. Hence arise the 
unrivalled powers of the harp, and the acknowledg- 
ed superiority of the theorba, the lute, and even the 
guitar, over all keyed instruments, notwithstanding 
their limitation in harmony and impracticable melo- 
dies. These instruments speak. The harpsichord 
only plays. 

Essays have been made to accomplish by the in- 
tervention of a key, all the gradations of strength, 
and even the varieties of sound, which the finger can 
bring forth by the different manner of pinching, 
brushing, or as it were caressing the string. But 
we have no distinct account of any experiment that 
has succeeded. 

VIELLE, DULCIMER AND CELPSTINA. 

The attempt has been more successful on keyed 
instruments, when the strings are not pinched, but 
rubbed by a wheel or band, in the manner of the 
vielle, or struck with the plectrum, like the dulci- 
mer. The celpstina is of this kind. A fine band 
of horse-hair, or silk, filled with rosin, is extended 
under the strings, and drawn smoothly along by a 
wheel. By a particular mechanism of the keys, this 
band is made to press or rub on any string trans- 
versely, as the strings of the violin are touched by 
the bow. The pressure upon the key regulates the 
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strength of the tone. This instrument is not with- 
out considerable beauties, and will execute soft can- 
tabile music in easy modulation, with expression and 
justness. But it has neither clearness nor brilliancy 
of tone, nor sufficient force for concert music, nor 
that promptitude of touch, so indispensably necessary 
for figurative music or quick movements. 
CLAVICHORD. 


The same improvements have been made on the 
pulsatile instruments; and they are here the most 
obvious and easy. When the key is employed 
merely as the means of causing a dlsteses to give 
a blow to the string, the performer will hardly fail 
to impart that degree of force which he feels proper 
for his intended expression. Many instruments of 
this kind have been made in Germany. But all their 
instruments of the dulcimer kind are feeble and 
spiritless; and none of them have been brought 
into general use except the Clavichord. ‘This is 
indeed of fecble and not the most pleasing sound ; 
but it is well fitted for giving every gradation of 
strength by the pressure of the finger. It is a good 
instrument for forming the musical taste by cham- 
ber practice ; and was much used by composers in 
their studies. It is also an ingenious contrivance, 
and capable of much more force and even brilliancy 
of sound, than has generally been given to it. It is 
not, however, at all suited to tender expression. 


PIANO-FORTE. 


But the Piano-Forte, or, Forte-Piano, as it is often 
termed, by its superior force of tone, its adequate 
sweetness, and the great variety of voice of which our 
artists have made it susceptible, has withdrawn all 
further attention from the clavichord. 

The Piano-Forte corresponds to- its name with 
much precision. For without any other attention 
or effort than what sentiment spontaneously dic- 
tates, and what we practice, without knowing it, on 
the harpsichord, where it is ineffectual, we make 
the Piano-forte give every gradation of strength to 
the sound of the string, and give it every expres- 
sion that an instrument purely pulsatile is capable 
of. It is also susceptible of considerable variety of 
tone by the clothing of the mallets, which may be 
acute or obtuse, hard or soft; it is quite equal to 
the harpsichord in fulness and body of sound. 
Nothing seems to be wanting to it but that sliding, 
or as the French call it, caressing touch of the 
string, by which a delicate finger, guided by taste, 
causes the harp or lute to melt the heart, and excite 
its finest emotions. 

The English term it a national instrument. It 
was invented by William Mason, the celebrated 
poet. He had a mind exquisitively sensible to all 
the charms of music ; and it is not surprising that 
it was one of his chief delights. Indeed, no man 
enjoyed the pleasures of music with more rapture ; 
and he used to say that his speediest recruit from 
the fatigues of a long walk, was to sit down for a 
few minutes to his instrument. He had seen sev- 
eral of the German attempts to make keyed dulci- 
mers, which were in some measure susceptible of 
the forte and piano. But they were all on one 
amg and required a particular touch of the 

nger, of difficult acquisition, and which spoiled it 
for harpsichord practice. Some had very agreeable 
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tones ; but all were deficient in delicacy and just- 
ness. The performer was by no means certain of 
producing the very strength of sound he intended. 
And, as Mason observed, they all required an arti- 
ficial peculiarity of fingering ; without which, either 
the intended strength of tone was not brought out, 
or the tone itself was destroyed by repeated rattling 
of the mallet on the wire. Mason removed all 
these imperfections, by detaching the mallet entire- 
ly from the key, and giving them a connection quite 
momentary ; and by this principle his Piano-forte is 
distinguished from all other instruments of the kind. 

In respect to precision, solidity, and splendor of 
manufacture, the British Piano-fortes continued for 
a long time unrivalled ; and vast numbers were, and 
are now, sent toall parts of the continent of Europe. 
Many of them, until within a few years past, were 
also annually imported into this country. But the 
humidity of the atmosphere, during the passage 
across the ocean, was found to open the joints, or 
crack the wood, rust the wires, and loosen the keys; 
and greatly to injure, if not in some instances, en- 
tirely destroy the tone of the instrument. This, 
among other causes, led to the construction of 
Piano-fortes in America. At first, deficient in taste 
and skill, our artists were not very successful. But 
they had ingenuity and perseverance ; and experi- 
ence soon gave them the rest. They at length in- 
troduced several important improvements in the 
manufacture, and now make the article to a great 
extent, while the demand for their work is increas- 
ing throughout the Union. 

To be sure our Piano-fortes are not so profusely 
ornamented with elaborate carvings and costly deco- 
rations, as some from foreign parts ; but for excel- 
lence of material, simplicity of style, elegance of 
finish, and faithfulness of workmanship, and above 
all, for volume and variety, mellow sweetness, bril- 
liancy and permanency of tone, they challenge 
competition from all quarters of the world. In a 
word, so high stands the reputation of the artists 
of Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and other cities 
and places of the United States, in this business, 
that, as is well known, asecond-hand Piano-forte from 
the hands of any of them, will often command as 
much money at auction, as can be obtained for a 
new glittering instrument, just imported from Lon- 
don. And this fact may be cited, as another proof, 
that although some of our fellow-citizens have a 
strong propensity, (to apply the mildest word,) for 
foreigners and foreign things, yet as a general body, 
the people can and do appreciate, and will encour- 
age home manufactures. 

An old author in a fine vein of humor apostro- 
phizes those happy sick men, who have been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with his works, and truly we 
know no one who has soothed more languishing 
hours than one of our day—Sir Walter Scott. But 
even in the fullest health there are intervals in our 
pleasures; there is the satiety of books and the 
fatigue of writing, against which a resource is want- 
ed, and which we will venture to say is found in 
nothing so completely as in music. The piano-forte 
is an instrument always at hand, and it depends 
neither upon friends nor upon the weather, but solely 
upon our own fingers. If men of intellectual occu- 
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their overworking thoughts for sensation, knew the 
entire relaxation and renovation of mind which music 
affords, they wou'd all become players. We might 
quote the authority of Dr. Priestley on this subject, 
who advises literary persons even with a bad ear to 
persist in the practice of music. The philosopher 


might have remarked that the utterly bad ear, is the 
anomaly in our constitution, and that if the elements 
of music were imbibed as a school exercise with the 
rudiments of grammar, there would be but few in- 
dividuals in after life devoid of a capacity to please 
themselves and others. 





AMERICAN PORPUS. 





In its general form the Porpus or Porpesse, as it 
is sometimes called, resembles the dolphin. It is, 
however, somewhat less in size, and has a much 
broader and shorter snout. It is usually from six 
to seven feet in length. Its body is thick towards 
the head, but grows slender towards the tail, form- 
ing the figure of acone. In each jaw are forty- 
eight teeth, small, sharp-pointed, and movable, and 
so placed that the teeth of one jaw lock into those | 
of another. The eyes are small, as is the spout- | 
hole at the top of the head. In colors, the back is 
black and the lower part of the body whitish ; but | 
they sometimes vary in these respects. 

Porpuses are numerous in the American seas ; but 
more particularly in the River St. Lawrence, where 
there isa white kind. They are seldom seen except 
in troops of from six or seven to thirty and upwards, 
and, like the dolphin, they are very agile and sportive. | 
In the most tempestuous weather they can surmount 
the waves, and pursue their course without injury. 
Seamen have a superstitious detestation of them, 
because they believe their appearance to be ominous 
of approaching storms. 

These animals live chiefly on the smaller fish ; and 
at the season when mackerel, herrings and salmon 
appear, the Porpus swarms : and such is its violence | 
in pursuit of its prey, that it will follow a shoal of | 
small fish up a fresh water river, from whence it | 
finds it difficult to return. These creatures are often | 
taken along the coast. Formerly, they were occasion- | 
ally caught as high up in Boston harbor as Chelsea | 
bridge ; but since the steamboats, ‘ with their wheels 
of fire,’ have been introduced upon the Winnisim- | 
met Ferry, not one, we believe, has been seen in the | 
‘Still Bay.’ They are frequently found, however, | 
in the lower haven ; and it is curious to observe with 
what dexterity they avoid their pursuers, and how 





momentarily they recover their breath above the 
water. They have been killed by an instrument 
made like a spear or harpoon. But on most occa- 
sions, several boats are spread over the water where 
they are seen; and the boatmen fire at them the 
moment they rise. One Porpus yields about a hogs- 
head of oil; and therefore its capture is rendered 
an object of consideration. 

It is said, that when a Porpus happens to be 
wounded, all of its companions will immediately 
fall upon and devour it. 





Hatcuinc. There is attached to the upper man- 
dible of all young birds about to be hatched a horny 
appendage, by which they are enabled more effect- 
ually to make perforations in the shell, and con- 
tribute fo their own liberation. This sharp promi- 
nence Lecomes opposed to the shell at various 
points, in a line extending throughout its whole 
circumference, about one third below the larger end 
of the egg; and a series of perforations, more or 
less numerous, are thus effected by the increasing 


strength of the chick, weakening the shell in a di- 


rection opposed to the muscular power of the bird ; 
it is thus ultimately enabled, by its own efforts, 
to break the walls of its prison. In the common 
fowl, this horny appendage falls off in a day or two 
after the chick is hatched; in the pigeon it some- 
times remains on the beak ten or twelve days; this 
arises, doubtless, from the young ones being fed by 
the parent bird for sometime after they have been 
hatched. 





Miscuier. Men who meditate mischief, suggest 
the same to others; and generally pay dear for 
their froward gratifications. 
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The intrepid Navigator. 

We desire no better proof of the improved intel- 
lect of the great mass of mankind, than that which 
has been afforded by the enthusiastic welcome, ac- 
corded by all ranks of men throughout the civilized 
globe, to the high-spirited and gallant gentleman, 
whose name stands upon this page, and whose por- 
trait is published for the first time in the United 
States, in our present number of the American 
Magazine. 

In England, the people have received him in 
crowds and with acclamation ; the municipal cor- 
porations have met to vote him the freedom of their 
respective cities; king William and his queen, the 
ome royal, the nobles and merchants of the land, 

ave sought after and banqueted him; the autocrat 
of all the Russias, and the potentates of Sweden, 
and other nations of the old world, have invited him 
to their capitals and courts, reviewed their fleets and 
armies in his presence, and paid him the most com- 
plimentary, distinguished and honorable marks of 
attention ; while the people of America have hailed 
his wonderful rescue, and that of his intrepid com- 
rades, from the perils of the sea and the ice, with 
as much heartfelt joy and unmingled satisfaction, 
as the inhabitants of the other and more ancient 
countries, though with far less parade and ostenta- 
tion than have been exhibited over the water. This 
is just as it should be; for such a man is the friend 
of the whole family of man,—a citizen of the world, 
in the fullest sense of the words. And we rejoice the 
more in the general enthusiastic reception he has met 
with, from those of high as well as of low degree, and 
of every clime, because it stands forth as an addition- 
al and manifest proof, that the population of the earth 
has made an intellectual stride or two; and that the 
real benefactors of their kind may now calculate with 
certainty, upon a portion of that respect and admi- 
ration, and of that applause, which in times past 
have been too much reserved for the tricky politician 
of party, or the sanguinary hireling of hereditary 
and tyrannic government. 

Early in the year 1805, Mr. John Ross was pro- 
moted to his lieutenancy ; having, we believe, as a 
midshipman, seen considerable service. From 1805 
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to 1812, he served in various parts of the world as 
lieutenant ; and in the latter apt was appointed to 
a ten-gun brig, with the rank of commander. In 
this rank he took part in several affairs of minor 
consequence, and, acquitted himself in such a man- 
ner, as to make a very favorable impression on the 
Admiralty. Notwithstanding this, at the close of 
the late war, he had to share the lot of a multitude 
of gallant and meritorious officers, in being consign- 
ed to half-pay and a compulsory inactivity. These 
could not long be endurable to so active a spirit as 
his ; the more especially as the return of peace seemed 
to present a favorable opportunity for undertaking 
an enterprise upon which he had probably first 
thought, when a nameless and unnoticed reefer, as 
well as when, in his higher rank and maturer years, 
he cruised in the frozen north. The enterprise in 
question was that of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and 
searching for a north-western passage to the Pacific 
Ocean. To Mr. Barrow, the highly-gifted secretary 
to the Admiralty, he made known his views and his 
wishes on the subject; and by that gentleman’s 
zealous recommendation, he was entrusted with the 
command of the Isabella, a fine vessel, expressly 
fitted up for the perilous service she was to be en- 
gaged in; the Alexander, a smaller vessel, but 
fitted with every requisite, being given to Lieuten- 
ant Parry, as second in command of the expedition.: 

With some of the impatience common to very 
high ability, Captain Ross paid, as was thought, too 
little attention to various inlets in the high latitudes. 
One in particular, since called Lancaster Sound, he 
pronounced to be a mere bay, terminated by hills, 
to which he gave the name of ‘ Croker’s Mountains.’ 
Both his second in command, and the officers and 
crews of both vessels, were dissatisfied ; they believ- 
ed their commander to be in error, and were but ill 
content to sail homeward, just as they seemed to be 
on the point of making some important progress in 
their search. Unmoved by remonstrance or discon- 
tent, Captain Ross returned home, and published 
a narrative, upon which, we remember, some very 
severe critiques appeared in the leading periodicals 
of the day. The censure or vexation was not, it may 
be imagined, decreased, by Lieutenant Parry under- 
taking another expedition, and ascertaining that the 
bay of Captain Ross was an important inlet to a 
great sea, which occupied the position in which 
‘Croker’s Mountains,’ had been placed. 

Instead of suffering the error of haste to lead him 
to the error of despondency, Captain Ross was now 
more anxious than ever to examine the high northern 
regions. If haste on his own part, and the malignity 
or ignorance of the thousand-and-one small critics 
who had fallen on him—as they ever do upon those 
whose genius rebukes their leaden dullness—had 
made him somewhat out of favor at the Admiralty, 
his own fine spirit had not deserted him ; and, fortu- 
nately, his friend, Felix Booth, Esq. had a generous 
confidence in his ability, and sympathy in his feel- 
ings. Principally by that gentleman’s means, he 
was enabled to fit out the Victory. Fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars of his own money were ex- 
pended ; and he hed to engage his crew at his owp 
risk—government not even guaranteeing the com- 
paratively trivial expense of wages. In May, 1829, 
the Victory left the Thames. Sufferings such as 
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few can imagine were endured by the gallant voy- 
ager and his men. Cut off by oceans off ice from all 
communication with their fellow-creatures, it was 
only by the providential circumstance of their find- 
ing the wreck and provisions of the Fury—which 
was abandoned during a former expedition—that 
they were preserved from a lingering and horrible 
death by actual starvation. 

The newspapers have teemed with general ac- 
counts of the expedition. Instead of repeating 
these, we shall wait until the volume now being 
prepared by Mr. Barrow, shall be sent to us by our 
correspondent in London ; when our columns shall 
contain so complete an abstract, as shall put it in 
the power of all our readers to appreciate Captain 
Ross’s skill, courage and achievements. 

In the mean time, however, we would present, in 
connection with our portrait and memoir of Captain 
Ross, the following succinct history of his expedi- 
tions, which, we are sure, our readers will receive 
as a very interesting addition to the particulars we 
have already laid before them. 

Captain Ross undertook his first expedition in the 
year 1818. Two ships, the Isabella, of three hundred 
and eighty-five tons, and the Alexander, of two hun- 
dred and fifty-two tons, were, as above-mentioned, 
fitted for the voyage. The latter was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Parry. According to his official 
instructions, Captain Ross was to make the best of his 
way to Davis’s Straits, ascertain the direction of the 
currents, avail himself of every means of improving 
the geography and hydrography of the Arctic Re- 
gions, and collect specimens of the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms. But the main object of 
the enterprise was, of course, the solution of the 
long-agitated question respecting the existence of a 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, by 
way of Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay. If he suc- 
ceeded in doubling the northeast Cape of America, 
and getting into the Pacific Ocean by Behring’s 
Straits, he was to winter there, and return, if it could 
be prudently attempted, by the same route. The 
vessels left Shetland on the 3d of May; and on the 
23d of July, reached 75° 12’ of north latitude. 

On the 9th of August, when in latitude 75° 55’ 
north, longitude 65° 32’ west, our navigators saw 
with astonishment persons on the ice. They be- 
longed to the previously unknown tribe of Esqui- 
maux, and inhabited a country to which Captain 
Ross gave the name of Arctic Highlands. ‘This 
country is situated on the northeast corner of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, between the latitudes of 76° and 77° 40 
north, and the longitudes of 60° and 72° west, thus 
extending on the sea-shore for one hundred and 
twenty miles in a northwest direction ; the breadth 
where widest, does not exceed twenty miles, and 
towards the extremities is reduced to nothing. It 
is bounded on the south by an immense barrier of 
mountains covered with ice, which takes its rise in 
latitude 74° 30’ and extends to 75° north. As far 
as could be judged from the ships, this barrier is im- 
passable, and in many places the solid ice extends 
for several miles into the sea, from the precipices 
with which it is connected. The interior country 
presents an irregular troop of mountainous land, de- 
clining gradually from the high ridge before men- 
tioned, towards the sea, which it reaches in an ir- 
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regular manner, and still at a considerable elevation; 
the sea-cliffs ranging from five hundred to one thou- 
sand feet in height. This tract is almost entirely 
covered with ice, and appeared to be impassable. 
An Esquimaux, named John Saccheuse, a native 
of South-East Bay, Greenland, who was taken to 
England in 1816, sailed with Captain Ross, and be- 
came very useful at this period of the voyage. , 
Saccheuse contrived to conceal himself on board 
a Leith whaler, in order to be conveyed to England. 
His motive he thus explained to Captain Ross: ‘ He 
had,’ he said, ‘through the missionaries been con- 
verted to Christianity ; and the strong desire he had 
to see the country these good men came from, had 
induced him to desert his own; but that it was al- 
ways his intention to return, when he had learned 
the Scriptures and the art of drawing.’ He related 
traditions current in his country, respecting a race 
of people who were supposed to inhabit the north ; 
adding that it was for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with them, and converting them to Christianity, 
that he had volunteered for the expedition. " 
Of the natives now within sight, Captain Ross 
observes, they ‘ were hallooing as we imagined, to 
the ships. The first impression was, that they were 
shipwrecked sailors, probably belonging to some 
vess:’ that had followed us, and been crushed in the 
late gale: we therefore tacked, hoisted our colors, 
and stood in for the shore. On approaching the 
ice, we discovered them to be natives, drawn on 
rudely-fashioned sledges by dogs, which they con- 
tinued to drive backwards and forwards with won- 
derful rapidity. When we arrived within hail, 
Saccheuse called out to them in his own language ; 
some words were heard in return, to which a reply 
was again made in Esquimaux; but neither party 
appeared to be in the least degree intelligible to the 
other. For some time they continued to regard us 
in silence ; but on the ship’s tacking, they set up a 
simultaneous shout, accompanied with many strange 
gesticulations, and went off in their sledges with am- 
azing velocity, towards tlie land. Having attained 
the distance of a mile or more, they halted for about 
two hours. As soon as this was observed, the ship 
tacked, and a boat was sent to place an observation- 
stool on the ice, on which various presents, consist- 
ing of knives and articles of clothing, were left. 
Either, however, they did not see it, or it did not 
attract their attention ; a second boat was therefore 
sent, with directions to leave one of the Esquimaux 
dogs, with some strings of blue beads around his 
neck, near the same place. It being necessary to 
examine whether there was a passage in this place, 
we took the opportunity of their absence to stand 
towards the head of the pool, which was about four 
miles off, trusting that, in the mean time, they would 
return to the same spot; to which also it was our 
intention to come back. After examining into the 
chance of a passage northward, no opening was, 
however, found; we therefore returned, after an 
absence of ten hours. The dog was found sleeping 
on the spot where we had left him ; the presents re- 
mained untouched. A single sledge was shortly 
afterwards observed at a great distance, but it im- 
mediately drove off with much rapidity.’ 
The dexterity of Saccheuse was, however, more 
than a match for their difficulties, and subsequently 
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on permitting him to approach, they asked eagerly in 
allusion to the ships, ‘what those great creatures 
were? Do they come from the sum or the moon? 
Do they give us light by night or by day?’ Ona rep- 
etition of this inquiry, Saccheuse observed, ‘ They are 
houses made of wood.’ This, by their answer, they 
plainly disbelieved.—‘ No ; they are alive,—we have 
seen them move their wings!’ Of themselves they 
said they were ‘ men from the north, who had come 
there tofish for sea-unicorns.’ The sailors were much 
amused by their ludicrous questions. A watch bei 
held to the ear of one, he supposed it to be alive, an 
asked if it was good to eat. Before a magnifying- 
mirror, they made the most frightful faces, and ex- 
amined the back of it, supposing some one behind. 
Captain Ross was desirous of ascertaining the na- 
ture of their amusements. ‘One of them,’ he says, 
‘ began to distort his face, and turn up his eyes ina 
manner so exactly resembling the appearance of a 
person in a fit of epilepsy, that we were convinced 
this accident had happened, and I was about to call 
for assistance from the surgeon. I was, however, 
soon undeceived, as he immediately began to exe- 
cute, in succession, a variety of extraordinary ges- 
tures and attitudes, accompanied by the most hid- 
eous distortions of countenance. Like the similar 
amusements of very different climates, these con- 
tained the features which are well known to form 
an essential in the dance of many nations, in other 
respects far advanced in civilisation. ‘The body was 
in a stooping posture, and the hands resting on the 
knees. After a few minutes the performer began to 
sing ‘ Amhah ajah,’ and in a very short time the 
second performer, who had been looking on at the 
other in silence, began, as if inspired, to distort his 
face, and imitate the attitudes of the first, and soon 
after to sing as chorus, ‘ Hejau, hejau.’ After this 
had continued with increasing energy for ten min- 
utes, the tune was suddenly changed to a shrill note, 
in which the words, ‘ Wehee, wehee,’ were uttered 
with great rapidity. They then approached each 
other, by slipping their feet forward, grinning, and 
in great agitation, until their noses touched, when a 
savage laugh ended this extraordinary performance.’ 
The highest northern latitude reached by the ex- 
pedition, was 75° 57’, when on the 23d of Aug. they 
successively made out the north and south pomts of 
the land across the bottom of a bay or inlet which 
answered Baffin’s description of Jones’ Sound. 
These they named Capes Hardwicke and Caledon ; 
and asa ridge of mountains was seen to extend 
quite across the bottom of it, it was determined that 
there could be no passage in that direction, and they 
began to beat to the southward, where they made no 
new discovery, but confirmed the accuracy of Baffin. 
Captain Ross, finding, according to his instructions 
from the Admiralty, as to the time of his leaving the 
ice, that he had but eight days left for the explora- 
tion of the remainder of Baffin’s Bay, a distance of 
about four hundred miles, one half of which had 
never been examined, he proceeded to that spot, 
where he was led to expect the current, but did not 
discover the slightest indication of a passage. He 
then traversed the rest of the bay, and came to the 
conclusion, in which appearances seemed to warrant 
him, that, in proving the existence of a bay from 
Disco to Cumberland Strait, he had set at rest for 
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ever the question of a north-west passage in that di- 
rection. Captain Ross then left the ice, and reached 
Shetland, without having lost a man, or havi 
either officer or man on his sick-list during the 
voyage. 

The following is a representation of the winter 
encampment of Captain Ross upon the ice, during 
his last northern expedition ; and of the lunar phe- 
nomenon of.the aurora borealis. 








ORIGIN OF BEEF-STEAKS. 


The discovery of the chief sources of human en- 
joyment have all been attributed to some fabulous 
origin in the ancient world. The story of that im- 
portant feature of dinner, the beef-steak, was thus 
given in the middle ages. 

Lucius Plaucus, a Roman of rank, was ordered by 
the Emperor Trajan, for some offence, to act as one 
of the menial sacrificers to Jupiter ; he resisted, but 
was at length dragged to the altar. There the frag- 
ments of the victim were laid upon the fire, and the 
unfortunate senator was forcibly compelled to turn 
them. In the process of roasting, one of the slices 
slipped off the coals, and was caught by Plaucus in 
its fall. It burned his fingers, and he instinctively 
thrust them into his mouth. In that moment he had 
made the grand discovery, that the tase of a slice 
thus carbonadoed was infinitely beyond all the old, 
sodden cookery of Rome. A new expedient to save 
his dignity was suggested at the same time ; and he 
at once evinced his obedience to the emperor, by 
seeming to go through the sacrifices with due regu- 
larity, and his scorn of the employment, by turning 
the whole ceremony into a matter of appetite. He 
swallowed every slice, deluded Trajan, defrauded 
Jupiter, and invented the beef-steak! A discovery 
of this magnitude could not be long concealed ; the 
sacrifices began to disappear with a rapidity and 
satisfaction to the parties, too extraordinary to be 
unnoticed. The priests of Jupiter adopted the 
practice with delight, and the king of Olympus 
must have been soon starved, if he depended on 
any share of the good things of Rome. 





Gamtse. He who thinks he sees another’s 
estate in a pack of cards, or box and dice, and ven- 
tures his own in the pursuit of it, should not repine, 
if he finds himself a beggar in the end. 
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HALL OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
































This building is pleasantly situated in the village 


of Worcester, Mass. The central part was erected 
in 1819 and ’20, and dedicated on the 24th of Au- 
gust of the latter year. The wings were added in 
{831. The whole building is of brick, and is the 
liberal donation of the late [satan Tuomas, LL. D. 
to the Society. 

The Society was organized in 1812, and held its 
first meeting at the Exchange Coffee House, in Bos- 
ton, November the 19th of that year. Its officers are 
annually elected on the 23d of October, that being the 


day on which Columbus discovered America. The | 


first anniversary meeting of the Society was held at 
Boston, October 23d, 1813, when an address was de- 
livered in King’s Chapel by the Rev. William Jenks, 
D.D. There are now two meetings of the Society 
in each year; the first on the 23d of October, and 
the second on the last Wednesday of May. 

The objects of the institution are the collection 
and preservation of American Antiquities. 

It was the intention of its founder and munificent 
patron, Mr. Thomas, that its library should embrace 
as perfect a collection of American literature as pos- 
sible. No institution had proposed the accomplish- 
ment of a similar object, and the general preference 
given in our libraries to European over American 
books, had prevented in a great measure the collec- 
tion of them, only to a very limited extent. It 
seemed very desirable that a remedy for an evil of 
this description should be provided. So little care 
had been taken for the preservation of the produc- 
tions of our early American authors, that many of 
them were found with extreme difficulty, while oth- 
ers were irrecoverably lost. 
of an institution of this character, a convenient re- 
ceptacle would be provided for the early as well as 
modern literature of the country, and when its ob- 
jects should be generally known, individuals pos- 

17 


By the establishment | 





sessing books, pamphlets, maps or manuscripts, 
might have a convenient place to deposit them, 
where they might be useful to the public. 
Interesting materials of the history of the country 
are profusely scattered in every town, which have 
never yet found a place in any of our public libra- 
ries. It is among the principal objects of this insti- 
tution to collect and preserve these, as well as all 
the productions of American authors. 
| Besides, providing the Society with a spacious 
building for the accommodation of its library and 
cabinet, Mr. Thomas also gave it between four and 
five thousand volumes of books, among which are 
many valuable works illustrating the history of the 
country, as well as many rare and interesting speci- 
mens of early printing. He also provided the 
Society with a fund for the permanent support of a 
librarian, and otherwise richly endowed the institu- 
tion with the means of making annual purchases of 
| books, and for meeting incidental expenses. 
The library of the Society now contains between 
ten and twelve thousand volumes, and is more rapid- 
| ly increasing than at any former period. Visiters 
| can have easy access to it, and it is always open to 
such as have occasion to use the books. As it is 
| not local in its objects, but general or national, and 
from the means it possesses of making itself useful 
'to the public, it must, in a few years, rank among 
‘the largest as well as the most interesting public 
libraries of the country. 


WILD BILL, 
OR THE MISSISSIPPI ORSON. 
The ‘ Knickerbocker, or New York Magazine, 
a periodical which will compare with the best Mag- 
azine of its class in Europe. contains an interesting 
account of Witp Bit, or the Mississippi Orson. 
This account was iurnished by a correspondent 
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who obtained the facts from one of the first plant- 
ers of the parish of Rapides, in Louisiana. It 
appears that this gentleman became a temporary 
resident at Woodville, a considerable village in the 
interior of Mississippi, in 1811. Here he first saw 
the boy called Wild Bill, who then resided with a 
Mr. Benjamin Rollins. He had at that time made 
so much progress in learning to converse, that he 
was quite intelligible. It is believed that he had 
then been taken about eighteen months or two 
years. 

He was secured in the Mississippi swamp, not 
far from the present site of Pinckneyville. The 
circumstances that led to his being taken, were 
these :—Some settlers, who had recently settled in 
that vicinity, saw on the margins of the swamps 
the prints of the naked foot of a boy. This led 
them to closer observation ; which soon discovered 
to them a naked boy, walking with the gait and in 
the manner of a hunting animal, on the shore of 
one of the lakes that abound in that region. His 
object was to catch frogs,—a species of hunting at 
which he seemed very expert. When he had 
caught them, he devoured them raw. The discov- 
erer attempted to approach him: but so soon as 
the wild lad saw him, he fled with the usual terror 
of an untamed creature at the sight of a man, 
towards a lake, into which he plunged,—diving 
and swimming with the ease of an amphibious 
animal. These occurrences naturally excited much 
interest among the settlers; and they collected in 
a body to make an united effort to take him. 
After hunting for him for some time, they at length 
discovered him under a Persimon tree, eating the 
fruit. As soon as he observed his pursuers, he fled 
as before, doubling the bush like a fox, and making 
again for the water. Excusing themselves by their 
motive, the hunters adopted -heir usual expedient 
for catching animals. They put their dogs on the 
trail of the strange game. They soon tired him 
down, and brought him to bay. Though no meta- 
physicians to form mental theorems out of the case 
of their new conquest, they discovered that the 
two-legged, unfeathered creature, had the natural 
animal instinct of fight—for he made battle upon 
dogs and men with the full amount of courage and 
ferocity, that might be expected to result from his 
age and physical strength. But although he fought 
like any other animal, he was compelled to yield to 
numbers, and was fairly caught and bound. He 
was then, it is supposed, not far from nine years 
old—naked, and perfectly speechless. His form 
was slender, but well proportioned, and capable of 
extreme agility. His eyes were brilliant ; his hair 
sandy, and his complexion florid; a circumstance 
which may be accounted for, from his having lived 
almost entirely in the deep shades of the forest. 
Woodville was the nearest considerable settlement, 
and thither he was carried, for the experiment of 
domestication. 

Eighteen months or two years after his capture 
—the period, as I have said, when my informant 
first saw him,—he had still a look perfectly indica- 
tive of his name. He was yet wild, although he 
could now make himself understood. It was more 
difficult to overcome his appetite for raw flesh, than 
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to learn him to speak. The love of the excitement 
of alcohol, seems to be another common appetite 
of the man of nature; for he soon manifested an 
unconquerable longing for spirits in any form,— 
especially when rendered very sweet,—upon which 
he became intoxicated whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. Whether he discovered the usual develope- 
ment of the other animal propensities, my informant 
does not know; but he always remained a wild 
animal in the fierceness of his temper. When 
playing with lads of his age, the moment his pas- 
sions were roused in any way, his first movement 
was to strike them with whatever instrument was 
nearest at hand. After his partial domestication, 
they attempted to put him at work ; but he showed 
a truly savage disrelish for labor. He was sure 
immediately to run away; generally making for 
the town, where his amusement was to mount on 
horseback whenever he was allowed the opportu- 
nity. Riding was his passion; and he would 
mount every horse in a livery stable in succession, 
merely for the pleasure of riding them to water. 
In other respects he was quick and intelligent. 
His appearance was rather agreeable, and in his 
favor. 

The training which he received was either unla- 
vorable to a good moral developement, or it had 
been originally denied him by nature; for he be- 
came quarrelsome, addicted to drunkenness, and 
not at all a lover of the truth. Consequently, a 
great deal of doubt and uncertainty must rest upon 
his history of his early recollections; though they 
were so often repeated, and so nearly in the same 
form, as to have gained credence with the people 
among whom he lived. He stated that he had a 
dim remembrance of coming down the Mississippi 
with his father’s family in a flat boat,—that the 
boat landed—that his father killed his mother—and 
that he fled in terror, into the swamps, expecting 
that his father would kill him also; and that from 
that time he had subsisted on frogs, animals, and 
berries,—living, in warm weather, among the cane, 
and in cold weather in a hollow tree. 

It is extremely unfortunate that so few details 
remain of the domestication and character of Wild 
Bill; though it is hoped that this imperfect account 
may call forth from the persons with whom he 
lived and died, ampler and more satisfactory in- 
formation respecting him. It is believed that he 
died when at the age of eighteen or nineteen ; that 
is, near the year 1818; after a domestication of 
about nine years. Alas! the uneducated and un- 
trained Man of the Woods is but a kind of forked, 
straggling animal, very little superior to what we 
call the lower animals, and in many respects, far 
below them. And viewing the mass, even in the 
highest state of freedom and civilisation,—seeing 
them so readily and wilfully the victims of their 
ignorance, their prejudices, and, more than all, 
their own supposed knowledge and illumination, — 
seeing, too, how easily and universally they become 
the stupid instruments of unprincipled and ambi- 
tious demagogues, one is almost driven to adopt 
the painful and humiliating axiom of Dean Swift, 
that man is not a reasonable animal, but only capa- 
ble, under certain circumstances, of becoming such. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
BLACK-TAILED DEER OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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The ruminant animals abound in our country. 
The species of deer come among the first to our 
notice. The Moose was formerly found in all parts 
of New England, but is now confined to Maine, and 
is there becoming unfrequent. Judging from the 
rapid diminution of this species within a few years, 
it is feared that it will at no great distance of time 
be exterminated. The American Elk is a stately 
and beautiful animal, which is believed at some pe- 
riod to have ranged over the larger portion if not the 
whole of the continent. The common Deer is the 
smallest American species at present known, and is 
found throughout the country between Canada, in 
the north, and the banks of the Orinoco in South 
America. It has always been of great importance 
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to the aborigines, as an abundant source of food and 
raiment: nor has its value been less to the pioneers 
of civilization, in their advances into the untrodden 
solitudes of the west. The improvements in agri- 
culture have long since rendered this supply of food 
of comparatively little value to the white man; yet 
vast numbers of this species are annually destroyed, 
for the sake of its flesh, hide, and horns. Notwith- 
standing this extreme consumption, the species does 
not appear to be rapidly diminishing, if we except 
the immediate vicinity of very thickly-peopled dis- 
tricts. Even in those places where the destruction 
of the deer during the breeding season is prevented 
by law, the increase seems quite equal to the demand ; 
and such humane and judicious provisions will pro- 
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bably preserve this beautiful race to adorn our forests, 
long after the species is exterininated, in situations 
where it is not thus protected. 

The black-tailed Deer, represented by our cut, 
and sometimes termed the Mule Deer, is also" na- 
tive of North America. It inhabits the sides of the 
mountains, in the districts frequented by immense 
herds of Buffaloes, and also by the Wapti and large 
Moose Deer. The French Canadians call it ‘ Chev- 
reuil,’ while the people of Hudson’s Bay denominate 
it the ‘ Jumping Deer.’ Itis found only to the west- 
ward of 105° west longitude, and goes no farther 
north than the bank of the river Sadcatchewan, in lat- 
itude 54°. It is occasionally hunted by the Indians 
in that quarter, and begins to attract some aftention 
from the traders, since information has been given 
respecting it by Lewis and Clark. It was almost 
unknown previous to their expedition. 

When roused, this Deer makes off by a series of 
uninterrupted bounds, raising all its feet from the 
ground at once, and vibrating its black-tipped tail 
from side to side. The height of a full grown doe, 
has been found to be rather Jess than two feet and 
a half. 


BARTRAM, 
THE SELF-TAUGHT AMERICAN BOTANIST. 


John Bartram, the celebrated self-taught philoso- 
pher and botanist, was born in 1704, at Darby, in 
the county of Chester, Pennsylvania. His grand- 
father, of the same name, came over from Derby- 
shire in England, with the adherents of William 
Penn, in 1682. Early in life he manifested an 
ardent thirst for knowledge ; but the great distance 
from Europe, then the seat of arts and sciences, 
and the infant state of the colony, rendered it diffi- 
cult to obtain even a moderate education. The 
difficulties of his station, however, yielded to the 
resources of his own mind, and intense application. 
Associating with the most respectable characters, 
he obtained the rudiments of the learned languages, 
which he studied with extraordinary industry and 
success. So earnest was he in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, that he seldom sat at his meals without his 
book ; his victuals being often in one hand, and his 
book in the other. He had an early inclination for 
the study of surgery and medicine, and acquired so 
much knowledge, as to administer great relief to 
the indigent and distressed in his neighborhood ; 
and as most of his remedies were drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom, he had an opportunity to pros- 
ecute the study of botany, which was his favorite 
object, together with natural history. Bred a hus- 
bandman, he cultivated the ground as the principal 
means of supporting a large family, and attentive 
to the economy of nature, and observing her mi- 
nutest operations, he prosecuted his labors as a 
philosopher. When ploughing or sowing his fields, 
or mowing his meadows, his inquisitive mind was 
exercised in contemplating the vegetable system 
and animated nature. 

He was the first American who conceived and 
carried into effect the design of a botanic garden, 
for the reception and cultivation of American vege- 
tables, as well as exotics, and of travelling for the 
acquisition of them: and for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this scheme, he purchased a plantation in 





a delightful situation on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
about five miles from Philadelphia, where he laid 
out with his own hands, a large garden, containing 
six or seven acres, comprehending a variety of soils 
and situations, which he soon furnished with an 
abundance of the most curious and beautiful vege- 
tables, collected in his numerous excursions in dit- 
ferent parts of the country, from the Floridas to 
the Canadas. Botany being his favorite pursuit, 
he soon made such proficiency in it, that the great 
Linnzeus said in one of his letters, that he was the 
greatest natural botanist in the world. His pro- 
gress in botany, natural history and philosophy, 
attracted the notice and esteem of the principal 
literary and eminent characters of America ; among 
whom were James Logan, Esq., Dr. Franklin and 
Dr. Kennersley of Philadelphia, Dr. Colden of 
New York, and Dr. Clayton of Virginia ; and intro- 
duced him to the correspondence and friendship 
of Peter Collinson, Esq. which contitued for nearly 
fifty years, and terminated only with life; Lord 
Petre, Dr. Dellenius, Dr. Hill, Gronovius, Linnzus, 
Professor Ralm, Sir Hans Sloane, Mr. Catesby, Dr. 
Fothergill, Mr. Wrangle, &c., who furnished him 
with such books, philosophical apparatus, &c., as 
his genius and situation required, thereby lessening 
the difficulties with which he had to struggle in a 
newly-settled country, and promoting the object 
which his benevolent mind had contemplated, in 
communicating his discoveries and collections to 
Europe. These communications occasioned him 
to be employed in collecting whatever was new 
and curious, to furnish and ornament the European 
gardens and plantations with the productions of 
the New World. His industry and success in the 
pursuit of science procured him fellowship in many 
literary and scientific societies in Europe, as those 
of London, Edinburgh, Stockholm, &c., ; and at last 
he was appointed American Botanist to George the 
Third, in which appointment he continued till his 
death, in September, 1777, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. 

He employed much of his time in excursions 
through the provinces then subject to England ; 
chiefly in autumn, when his agricultural avocations 
least required his presence at home. The object 
of these journies was to collect rare and nonde- 
script vegetables, fossils, &c. His ardor was such, 
that at the age of seventy he made a journey into 
East Florida, to explore the natural productions of 
that country. His travels among the native Indians 
were attended with much danger and difficulty, 
and the different parts of the country, from the 
shores of Lake Ontario and Cayuga to the source 
of the river St. Juan, contributed through his hands 
to enrich and embellish the grounds and forests of 
Europe with elegant flowering shrubs, plants, and 
useful and ornamental trees. 

He was an ingenious mechanic. The house in 
which he lived he built himself, after quarrying 
the stone ; and he was often his own mason, car- 
penter, blacksmith, &c., and generally made his 
own farming utensils. 

His stature was rather above the middle size. 
Erect and slender, of a sandy complexion, and 
cheerful countenance, with an air of solemnity, his 
manners were modest and gentle. Amiable of dis- 
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, position, and liberal in mind, he was a lover of | at his own house, consecrated to friendship and 
charity and social order ; and active and temperate, | philosophy. He was an advocate for liberty ; and 
! he always maintained a plentiful table ; and annu- | born and educated in the Society of Friends, he 
) ally,on new year’s day, he gave an entertainment | led a peaceful, useful, and pious life. 
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J Kenyon College, Gambier, Knox County, Ohio. 
y Onto. This flourishing and important state occu- | Canal, from Cleaveland, on Lake Erie, to the Ohio, 
e pies about one third of the plane which declines from | at the mouth of the great Scioto. Including 185 
st Pennsylvania tothe Mississippi—having an outline | feet of lockage, 306 miles of the main line and 15 
e of 933 miles, and area of 40,000 square miles, or | miles. of feeders, the whole length of the canal is 
is 25,000,000 acres. Its greatest breadth is within a | 322 miles. The estimated expense is 2,801,000 
h fraction of 220 miles, and its mean breadth is about | dollars. The route extends from Portsmouth, on 
182 miles. Except along the deep vales of the Ohio | the Ohio where it is 474 feet above tide level, 94 
18 river, and those of other streams near their influx | below Lake Erie, up the valley of the Scioto, to 
}: into that recipient, the climate is as uniform as the | Pikestown, thence crossing the river near Chillicothe; 
18 surface, and considerably more severe in the winter, | thence again crossing the river, it continues along 
ct than in corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic. | the eastern bank to Big Belly Creek, where it 
e- In a state of nature Ohio was, with the excep- | receives a feeder 10 miles long, from the Scioto at 
h, tion of some central prairies, covered with a dense | Columbus; it then passes up the valley of Walnut 
to forest, to which the fertility of the soil gave a| Creek to the Licking and Walnut Creek summit, 
of stupendous developement. The size, majesty, and between the head waters of those streams. From 
ns generic and specific variety of the trees, have been | the summit, it continues down the valley of Licking 
y, a just theme of admiration. In cultivated vegeta- | Creek to Rocky Fork, and thence across the valley 
he bles it is also peculiarly productive. Indian corn, to Tomaka, and down that stream to near its 
ce wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco and orchard fruits, | junction with the Muskinghum. From this point 
ds are staples. Meadows and gardens, with due atten- | an ascent commences, and the line passes up through 
of tion, yield abundantly. Of metals, iron is the only | Muskinghum Valley to White Woman's Creek ; 
ad ore found in great quantities. It is extensively | crossing this, it proceeds up the valley of Tusca- 
wrought in several places. Coal of the bituminous | rawas Fork, first on the western, then on the 
in species exists in extensive strata along the Ohio | eastern bank,to a point where its two head waters 
ng and some of its confluent streams, and doubtless | unite, near the southwest angle of Portage county. 
re underlays other parts of the state, though in a man- | This is the centre of the Portage summit, extending 
his ner too level to be detected, except by artificial | ten miles from the north of the Portage or Akron 
means. There are likewise salt springs and con- | summit, (499 feet above the Ohio at Portsmouth, 
re. siderable salt works. The construction of canals, | 973 feet above the Atlantic,and 405 above Lake 
nd as public works, has been undertaken by this state, | Erie,) it passes down Cuyahoga Valley, first on the 
his on a liberal scale. One of these is the Ohio State | west, afterwards on the east side of the river, to 
\is- 
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within six miles of its mouth at Cleaveland, for 
which six miles the river channel, with a towing path, 
is used. 

The Miami Canal, forty feet wide at the surface, 
and four feet in depth, from Cincinnati, on the 
Ohio, to the Maumee, near the head of Lake Erie, 
was commenced in 1825. The length of the main 
line is 265 miles, with 889 feet of lockage, and 25 
miles of feeders, making 290 in the whole. The 
estimated expense of this work is $2,929,957. 
The line from Cincinnati to Dayton was completed 
three years ago. This division embraces twenty- 
two locks and sixty-five miles of canal, and cost 
$746,000 or $11,000 a mile. The summit-level, 
commencing 18 miles north of Dayton, extends 
sixty miles within a single lock. To aid the state 
in continuing the Canal to Lake Erie, there is assign- 
ed by Congress, of the public lands through which 
the same shall pass, a quantity equal to one half 
of five sections in width, on each side of the canal, 
between Dayton and the Maumee River, at the 
mouth of the Au Glaize, the United States reserv- 
ing each alternate section ; provided the extension 
commenced within five years from May, 1828, and 
was finished in twenty ; the canal tc be a highway for 
the United States, free of toll. The finished por- 
tion extends through the richest parts of the state, 
and is the channel of a great trade. Ohio may be 
said to take the lead of the western states in manu- 
factures. ‘The principal are flour and spirits, woollen 
and cotton cloth, with other articles for family con- 
sumption, toa large amount. The number of steam- 
boats in this state is very great. Between 200 and 
300 are now plying in the western valley. The 
principal exports are flour, pork and tobacco ; which 
are carried down the Ohio and Mississippi, to New 
Orleans. Foreign goods are received from the same 
city by steam-boats, and from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and other places, across the Alleganies. 

The Presbyterians in this state have 346 churches, 
192 ministers, 11 licentiates, and 22,150 communi- 
cants; the Baptists, 14 associations, 240 churches, 
140 ministers, and 8,801 communicants ; the Method- 
ists, 91 preachers, and 36,064 members ; the Luther- 
ans, 37 ministers, and 8,706 communicants ; the asso- 
ciate Presbyterians, 65 congregations, 20 ministers, 
and 4,225 communicants ; the German Reformed, 
82 congregations, and 3,750 communicants; the 
Episcopalians, 16 ministers; the New Jerusalem 
Church, four societies ; there are also a considerable 
number of Friends and Roman Catholics, and some 
Universalists, Unitarians and Shakers. 

‘ This giant yet in its cradle,’ to quote the language 
of Darby, ‘ first sprang into life in 1788, at Marietta, 
and was put under the fostering care of General 
Rufus Putnam and the Rev. Dr. Manassch Cutler. 
Essex and Middlesex Counties, in Massachusetts, 
were the parents of this infant colony. In 1787, 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio had been 
formed, of which the now state of Ohio was a part. 
The early settlements, like those of Kentucky were 
made in tears, and blood, and advanced slowly, 
until the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, and the sur- 
render of Michigan territory, in 1796, gave peace 
and security to the west. Ohio was detached from 
the north-western territory in 1800, and formed, with 
Michigan, a separate jurisdiction. Having acquired 
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the requisite numbers, the Congress of the United 
States, in April, 1802 authorized the formation of 
a constitution. ‘The convention under this act met 
in November, 1802, and on the 29th of that month, 
adopted the existing constitution. In January, 
1803, the state was formally admitted into the 
Union.’ It sends nineteen representatives to Con- 
gress. 

In 1790, the population was only 3,000 souls, 
now it is supposed there are nearly a million of 
inhabitants. While Ohio is without an example 
in the augmentation of her physical force and in 
the erection of her stupendous canals, she has been 
by no means unmindful of the importance of semi- 
naries of learning. The thirty-sixth part of every 
township has been granted for the support of schools; 
and many incorporated academies exist in different 
parts of the state. Besides these and various pri- 
vate establishments of a similar character, there are 
several Universities ; viz. a college at Athens, called 
the Ohio University ; and another at Oxford, called 
the Miami University; one at Hudson termed 
the Western Reserve College, a fourth at New 
Athens, named Franklin College; and a fifth at 
Gainbier, denominated Kenyon College. As to 
style of architecture, the buildings of the latter in- 
stitution differ in a very striking manner from the 
structure of all the others ; and that our subscribers 
may be able to form a correct idea of their appear- 
ance, we have placed an engraving of Kenyon 
College at the head of this article. 


USE OF GOLD AMONG THE EARLY ROMANS. 


Many individual traits from domestic life give in- 
dication of a greater degree of luxury and industry 
in the city, than we can infer from the accounts con- 
cerning the military class who play the first part in 
the Roman history. ‘The Roman dames wore pur- 
ple robes with a gold trimming, (the so called stola ;) 
they employed dentists to fasten the teeth in their 
mouths with gold, in the modern fashion; and in 
the twelve tables, a law is to be found against the 
luxury of burning golden ornaments with the dead, 
and an allusion to the use of gold in the teeth. 
The Romans commenced at a much earlier era than 
the Greeks, who, however, from their vicinity to the 
east,and from themselves possessing gold mines, 
were much richer in gold—the practice of bestow- 
ing crowns of gold on their conquerors, and so 
early as eleven years after the first Punic war, they 
made the vain attempt to stem, by laws, the influx 
of luxury, an attempt renewed in all times among 
all nations, but which never yet was found to suc- 
ceed. 


Franxness. An easy way of openness and can- 
dor agrees with all humors; and he that is ever 
solicitous to conceal a defect, often does as much 
as to make proclamation of it. 


IxpEPeNDeNcE. ‘There is no absolute independ- 
ence in the world; every one depends in his 
station upon some above him, and if this order was 
taken away, there would be nothing except error 
and confusion in the universe. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE PILGRIM SETTLERS. 


After our engraving and description of the New 
Church of the First Parish in Plymouth had been 
inserted in another part of this Magazine, we re- 
ceived from a correspondent the following article in 
relation to the ‘ Pilgrim Settlers,’ and their ancient 
and interesting town. 


THE TOWN OF PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


It was quite the fashion, last summer, to visit 
the ancient town of Piymoutu, which is the oldest 
English settlement in New England. The remini- 
scences called up, and the associations excited by 
a visit to that consecrated spot, are peculiarly inter- 
esting. The place is hallowed as the early abode 
of pious and holy men, who listened to conscience 
rather than to any human authority, and who pre- 
ferred the favor of God to all worldly honors and 
possessions. The Plymouth pilgrims were the pio- 
neers of New England; and their moral courage, 
their practical wisdom, and their personal virtue, 
were alike creditable to their piety. 

I had heard and read much of this resting-place 
and first settlement of the pilgrims. But there is 
nothing so satisfactory as seeing for one’s self. 
When you are on the spot where those holy men 
rested, and struggled, and suffered, and prevailed, 
you feel an elevating inspiration, which description 
fails to communicate. There you behold ‘ the bay 
where the May-Flower lay,’ the indented coast 
which they again and again explored to find a 
place for settlement, the celebrated rock whereon 
they first stepped, and the towering mount, which 
they early fortified to protect themselves from the 
savages of the wilderness, and which afterwards 
became the depository of their sacred dust. A 
visit to this memorable rock, and to this hallowed 
mount, excites emotions far more powerful than the 
most vivid description can raise. You converse 
with the virtuous dead, and become more familiar 
with their history, and therefore more fully appre- 
ciate their true character. It was matter of regret, 
that the building erected to the memory of the 
pilgrims was still unfinished; and an inquiry was 
made, why the anniversary of the first landing was 
not regularly celebrated, and the occasion improv- 
ed, for making collections to finish ‘ Pilgrim Hall.’ 
The country is not deficient in omgtors, who would 
duly honor the occasion, and draw great assemblies 
on that memorable day. 

The new church, according to the Gothic style, 
is a very neat building. The worshippers have 
deviated somewhat from the speculative creed of 
the first settlers; but not so much as they did from 


their predecessors, the Papists, or the Episcopalians. | 





Their principles, perhaps, differ very little from | 


the pilgrim fathers. 
the only standard of faith and practice; and there 
is reason to believe, that those of the present church 
are as sincere and conscientious as were those of 
the former. I passed over the ‘bay,’ three miles 
to the north, to the Duxbury shore, where rises, in 
beautiful form, the Standish mount. The pros- 
pect from this eminence is extensive and variegated. 
There is a view of the waters within Race-point, 
at the east, and Scituate on the north, and Barn- 
stable and Sandwich on the south-east: and, in 


Both hold to the Scriptures as | 


at about the age of sixty, or a little more. 


the distance, beyond a large tract of country, the 
blue hills of Milton are discovered at the north- 
north-west. 

I was fortunate in meeting with an intelligent 
old man, who was very communicative, and fond 
of referring to events of men of the olden times. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘near the base of this hill, and 
just above the mark of the highest tides, lived the 
brave and heroic Standish. He was a man of 
martial character, and was bred a soldier. He was 
of a noble family, and had a noble spirit. He was 
also a religious man, and a fit companion, as well 
as the protector, of the pious pilgrims. There, at 
a little distance on the north-east, Elder Brewster 
abode the last ten years of his life. He was the 
oldest of the Plymouth company, being nearly sixty 
when they arrived. Brewster was a scholar and a 
theologian. He was educated in the University of 
Cambridge, and was perfectly acquainted with the 
theological disputes of his time. But he was not 
merely nor chiefly a polemic. His faith was dis- 
played in a holy, humble, self-denying course of 
life, and by a spirit of meekness and charity, not 
very common in that period of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. He was one of the chief founders of 
Plymouth colony: and though not an ordained 
clergyman, he elevated himself to instruct the peo- 
ple in religion, especially when destitute of a regu- 
lar minister; and his laudable efforts contributed 
much to the order and edification of the church. 
He died in 1644, aged eighty-four; Standish died 
under seventy, in 1656-7. 

‘Two miles to the north,’ continued the old 
man, ‘ lived John Alden, that vigorous youth, who 
first stepped on Plymouth rock. He was one of 
the active and useful men of the enterprise, though 
only twenty-one or twenty-two when they came to 
Plymouth. His character was that of a resolute 
man, and sometimes partaking a little of rashness 
and obstinacy. He was generally one of the coun- 
cil, or board of assistants, to advise the governor; 
and in the latter part of his life, he was the first of 
that body. He died in 1688 or 89, at the age of 
about ninety. When Hinckley was governor of Ply- 
mouth, and Andross was made President of New 
England, he was in public life ; but died before the 
union of this colony with Massachusetts, in 1691. 
A part of his own original farm is now owned by 
his descendant of the sixth generation, or the fifth 
from him ; who is well worthy of the name. 

‘ Two miles farther north, and about four miles 
from this spot, you may see the farm of the accom- 
plished Winslow, who was one of the four most 
important individuals of the company. He early 
made that place his residence, and called it “ Cares- 
well.” He was twice governor of the colony, and 
was much employed in England as agent for Ply- 
mouth, and also for Massachusetts. He was a 
man of great piety, but, unhappily, had the rancor 
and intolerant spirit of the age in which he lived. 
He died in 1655, when in the service of Cromwell, 
His son 
was afterward governor of the colony. 

‘Across the bay, to the south-west, in the pres- 
ent township of Kingston, William Bradford, the 
eldest son of Governor Bradford, made his settle- 
ment. The governor, as you have already heard 
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no doubt, lived in Plymouth village. He was chief 
magistrate of the colony, from the Spring of 1621, 
to 1657, the time of his death: except two years 
when Winslow was chosen, and one when Prince 
was elected. His eldest son, of whom I speak, 
was early in public life, and held various important 
offices, as representative, counsellor, judge of pro- 
bate, commander of the militia, deputy-governor, 
and counsellor in Massachusetts, after the union 
of that colony and Plymouth. He left nine sons, 
and his descendants are to be found in most of the 
towns in Plymouth and Bristol counties, and in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut.’ 

My aged guide and companion related other 
events, but of minor interest, and not meriting, 
perhaps, very general remembrance. ‘ 


LEAD ORES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The ores of lead are extensively found in the 
territories of the republic. In Ohio it is stated to 
have been met with, native, in crystallized galena, 
forming slips, or slender prismatic masses. This 
mineral exists in various places from the Arkansas 
River to the North-west Territory, the precise line 
of the Ozark and Shawnee Mountains, a tract which 
seems to constitute one of the most important and 
extensive deposits of lead hitherto known. On the 
Arkansas, the ore is smelted by the Osage Indians 
for bullets. To the northward, some valuable mines 
at Prairie du Chien are imperfectly worked by the 
proprietors of the soil. But the most important 
mines are those in Cape Girardeau district, common- 
ly known as the lead mines of Missouri. The 
mining district is situated between two prominent 
ridges of sandstone, which bound the valley of 
Grand River, or the basin of Potosi. These ridges 
diverge in their course northward, and are intercept- 
ed by the Merameg, which receives the waters of 
Grand liver, and forms a boundary to a mining 
district ia that direction. The area thus isolated by 





prominent topographical boundaries forms the metal- | 


liferous district, where mining operations were first 


commenced by the French about a century since, | 


and have been continued with more or less activity, 
to the present period. 
The consolidated portions of this area consist of 


two distinct deposits of limestone, a formation of | 


sandstone, and another of red marl, the latter of 

which has thus far yielded the greatest quantities 
ay 

of lead ore. This metalliferous marl fills large veins 
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quartz, and lumps of lead ore, together with round- 
ed masses of pre-existing strata representing the two 
great classes of formations, which most geologists 
have felt a necessity of recognising under the names 
of primitive and secondary. Most of the masses 
are small, not exceeding a few ounces in weight, 
and a few are found to exceed the size of a cannon- 
shot. Some writers have been disposed to ascribe 
the ore found so abundantly, and so contrary to all 
analogy hitherto observed, in the veins of red marl 
or clay in the galeniferous limestone, to diluvial ac- 
tion likewise ; but Schoolcraft positively assures us 
that there are none of those marks of abrasion 
which such a theory would require. The galena 
raised from the marl, he tells us, is as free from an 

marks of diluvial action, as if it had been fres 

blasted from the most solid parts of the limestone. 
That the red marl never has been so disturbed, 
appears also from the large vein-like beds of barytes 
which traverse it. ‘To assert that these very white, 
highly crystalline bodies of spar, often enveloping 
cubical masses of galena, and large beds of galena 
with the cubical pyrites and octahedral and crested 
iron ores of the basin of Potosi, could have been 
removed by any known forces, amid the earthy 
mass in which they are found, without effecting a 
visible obliteration of their angles, would certainly 
‘be not very reasonable. The same series of forma- 


| tions extends in a particular direction not only from 


the Merameg to the St. Francis, throughout the 
broadest part of the valley of Grand River, but 
even beyond it, to the southern limits of the state 
of Missouri, to the upper tributaries of White 
River, and to the Strawberry branch of Black 
River. ‘Towards the north also, this metalliferous 
red clay and its accompanying strata have been 
traced ; whether uninterrupted or not, they certainly 
re-appear, with some differences, on the upper 
Mississippi, at the mines of Peosta and Dubuque. 
In the Shawnee mountains, in the southern part of 
the state of Illinois, mining was formerly attempted, 
but it is now abandoned. 





My Gray Pony.—An old gentleman in the city, 
who was remarkable for his prosing powers, had 


| got into a habit of talking continually of his ‘ gray 


and fissures in the inferior stratum of limestone, and | 
there is reason to conclude that it is found, in some | 
cases, in the position of subordinate beds. The galena | 
and spars found in this marl are never abraded, but | 


present all their crystalline characters, unimpaired by 
the action of any accidental forces, The superior 
limestone is compact, shelly and blackish, and seems 
to be above the metalliferous marl. Over the whole, 


and forming the surface of the country, is a heavy | 


deposit of diluvial materials, pebbles of various 
formations, ferrugineous loam, fragments of quartz, 
&c. This is the repository of those comparatively 
limited beds of abraded galena which are denomi- 
nated gravel ore, and which have all the marks of 
diluvial action. 
minuted portions of rock, are found fragments of 





pony :’ say what you would, do what you would, in 
came the gray pony. A gentleman, who prided 
himself on his conversational powers, one day made 
a wager that he would converse with the old fellow 
without allowing him an opportunity of ‘ mounting 
his gray pony,’ or even introducing him. One day 
he met him at a tavern,and observing him at din- 
ner, said, ‘ that’s a very fine piece of salmon you’ve 
got there.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the octogenarian, ‘it’s 
pretty good ; but, whenever I wish to enjoy salmon 
in perfection, I mount my little gray pony, and—’ 
‘Hang your little gray pony,’ said the other, ‘ he 
has cost me a dozen of wine and a supper of 
oysters for six.’ 


Resexvre.—A man of reserve is in continual 


| conflict with the social part of his nature, and ever 
Mixed with the more finely com- | 


grudges himself the laughs into which he is some- 
times betrayed. 
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RETURN OF THE HUNTERS. 


Glad Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him welcome now, 
E’en want will dry its tears in mirth, 
And crown him with a holly-bough: 
Though tramping *neath a wintry sky, 
O’er snowy paths and rimy stiles, 
The housewife sets her spinning by 
To bid him welcome with her smiles 


Each house is swept the day before, 

And windows stuck with evergreens, 
The snow 1s besom’d from the door, 

And comfort crowns the cottage scenes. 
Gilt holly, with its thorny pricks, 

And yew and box, with berries small, 
These deck the unused candlesticks, 

And pictures hanging by the. wall. 


The sun now rises late and sets early. The dark 
days of Christmas end with falls of snow ; and the 
frozen earth yields no sustenance to animals. 

At night, bursts of revelry break forth from the 
illuminated mansions of the opulent. If we listen 
at the hovels of the destitute, we may hear the low 
wailings of helplessness, and the cries of infancy. 

Now come the Advent, and celebration of the fes- 
tival in memory of that great Birth Day which was 


proclaimed with ‘ Glory to God in the highest! and | 
And the 


on earth peace! good will towards men!’ 
Vou. I—No. 4. 


Ancient Chronicle. 


rich ‘ fare sumptuously every day ;’ and retire, sated 
with enjoyment, to couches of pleasure. In their 
vicinage are some who, at night-fall, huddle — 
for warmth, or creep with their famishing offspring 
to cheerless resting-places, and forget their misery 
until they awaken to it in the morning. 

Fo shelter the houseless, clothe the naked, and. 
feed the hungry, to avert the rigors of the seasom 
from the needy, and to make the poor man’s heart 
leap for joy, is a receipt for a merry Christmas. 

The game, wild-fowl, and poultry of this month, 

18 
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are hares, partridges, pheasants, wild and tame rab- 
bits, grouse, wild-ducks, widgeons, teal, plovers, 
woodcocks, larks, turkeys, pullets, chickens, geese, 
and ducks. 

Butcher’s meat of various kinds is to be had in 
great perfection, and during the advance of Christ- 
mas, arrivals from the country of poultry and game 
become more frequent and abundant. 

Christmas week is a season of festivity among all 
ranks of people. The middling classes, who are for 
the most part immersed in the cares of business 
throughout the year, welcome and celebrate it as a 
period of holiday enjoyment ; while, at the tables of 
the rich, the refinements of foreign invention are for 
once superseded by the simpler products of old 
cookery, roast beef and plumb-pudding, turkeys, 
ham, fowls, and sausages, saddles and haunches of 
mutton ; with a profusion of custards and pies, and 
among them, that characteristic luxury, 


THE MINCE-PYE. 


Oh! king of Cates, whose pastry-bounded reign 
Is felt and own’d o’er pastry’s wide domain ! 
Say, can the spices from the Eastern grove, 
The fragrant cinnamon, the dusky clove, 

‘The strength of all the aromatic train 

That careful Dutchmen waft across the main, 
The pastry frontier, the embattled crust, 
Moulded with butter and the mealy dust, 

The taper rolling-pin that, white and round, 
Rolls o’er the dresser with a thund’ring sound : 
Can apples, currants, raisins, all combin’d, 
Make a mince-pye delight the taste refin’d, 
Command the praises of the pamper’d guest 
Or court the palate with a genuine zest ? 

No ; none of these the appetite can crown, 

Or smooth the hungry aldermanic frown ; 

Weak in themselves alone, their tastes dispense 
Fallacious seemings to the outward sense : 
Their truest influence depends on this. 

Are these the objects of a glutton’s bliss ? 

But happy they, thrice happy, who possess 
The art to mix these sweets with due address, 
Delight in pastry, temper well the crust, 

And hold the rolling-pin a sacred trust; 

Nor in the tyrant’s persecuting mood, 

But as a graceful instrument of good. 

Where shall the cook discern so sure a way 

To give mince-pies an universal sway ? 

For when the sweets combin’d with happy skill, 
The light puff-paste with meat delicious fill, 
Like Albion’s rich plumb-pudding famous grown, 
The mince-pye reigns in realms beyond our own ; 
Through foreign latitudes its pow’r extends, 
And only terminates where eating ends. 





ORIGIN OF COACHES. 

A coach is a very modern invention, if by that 
word be meant a covered carriage suspended on 
springs. Coaches of some kind were, indeed, 
known in the sixteenth century; but they were 
used only by women of the first rank, for the men 
thought it disgraceful to ride in them. At that pe- 
riod, when the great did not choose to be present 
at the public assemblages, they excused themselves 
by stating, that their health would not permit them 
to ride on horseback ; and it was considered as a 
point established, that it was unbecoming for them 
to ride like women. It is certain, however, that 
about the end of the fifteenth century, kings and 
princes began to employ covered carriages on jour- 
nies, and afterwards on public solemnities. 

The wedding-carriage of the Spanish princess, 
who was the first wife of the emperor Leopold, 





cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. | 
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The coaches used by that emperor are thus de- 
scribed by Kirch. ‘In the Imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to be seen; they were covered 
over with red cloth and black nails. The harness 
was black, and in the whole work there was no 
gold. The pannels were of glass, and on this ac- 
count they were called the Imperial glass coaches. 
On festivals, the harness was ornamented with red 
silk fringes. The Imperial coaches were distinguish- 
ed only by their having leather traces ; but the ladies 
in the royal suite were obliged to be contented with 
carriages, the traces of which were made of ropes.’ 

At the magnificent court of Duke Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover, there were in the year 1681, fifty gilt 
coaches with six horses each. So early did Hano- 
ver begin to surpass other cities in the number of 
its carriages. ‘The first time that ambassadors ap- 
peared in coaches on a public solemnity, was at the 
Imperial commission, held at Erfurth in 1613. 

n the history of France we find many proofs that 
at Paris, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and even six 
teenth centuries, the French monarchs rode com- 
monly on horses, the servants of the court on mules, 
and the princes, together with the principal ladies, 
sometimes on asses. Persons of the first rank often 
sat behind their equerry, and the horse was often 
led by servants. Carriages, however, of some kind, 
appear to have been used very early in France. An 
ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued in 1294, for sup- 
pressing luxury, and in which the citizen’s wives are 
forbidden to use carriages, is still preserved. Under 
Francis I, or rather about 1550, somewhat later, 
there were in Paris, for the first time, only three 
coaches. 

The oldest carriages used by the ladies of our 
English ancestors, were known under the now for- 
gotten name of Whirlicotes. When Richard II. 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, was 
obliged to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and 
all his followers were on horseback ; his mother only, 
who was indisposed, rode in a carriage. This after- 
wards became somewhat unfashionable, when that 
monarch’s queen, Anne, the daughter of Charles the 
IVth, showed the English ladies how gracefully and 
conveniently she could ride on a side-saddle. Whirl- 
icotes were laid aside, therefore, except at coronations 
and other public solemnities. Coaches were first 
known in England about the year 1580, and as Stow 
says, were introduced from Germany by Fitzallen, 
Earl of Arundel. In 1598, when the English ambas- 
sador went to Scotland, he had a coach with him. 
Anderson places the period when coaches began to 
be in common use, in 1605. The celebrated Duke 
of Buckingham, the unworthy favorite of two kings, 
was the first person who rode with a coach and six 
horses, in 1619. To ridicule this new pomp, the 
Earl of Northumberland put eight horses to his car- 
riage. It is difficult to ascertain in what country 
coaches hung on springs were first employed ; but 
the credit of the invention is generally given to 
Hungary. Within a few years a new kind of car- 
riage has been introduced into the United States. 
It is called an Omnibus. Some of them are very 
handsome, others are of great size, and have quite 
an imposing appearance. They are made in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and other states; and are 
becoming every day more and more in demand. 
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JAGUAR, OR SOUTH AMERICAN TIGER. 


Foremost, and holding the highest rank among | belly, and inside of the legs, into a pure white. 
the most formidable animals of the New World, | On this ground, the head, limbs, and under surface, 


stands the Jaguar, or, as he is sometimes called, 
the American Tiger. Superior to the Leopard in 
size as well as in strength, he approaches very 
nearly in both respects to the Lionesses of the 
smaller breeds; he is, however, less elevated on his 
legs, and heavier and more clumsy in all his pro- 
portions. 
of the Leopard; and his tail is considerably shorter 
in proportion, being only of sufficient length to al- 


low of its touching the ground when the animal is | 


standing, while that of the Leopard is very nearly 
as long as his whole body. 
tween the length of their tails affords perhaps the 
most striking distinction between the two animals, 
offering, as it does, a constant and never-failing cri- 
terion ; whereas, the difference in the marking of 
their furs, although sufficiently obvious on a close 
examination, depends almost entirely on such mi- 
nute particularities, as would probably escape the 
notice of a superficial observer, and were, in fact, 
for a long time so completely neglected, even by 
zoologists, that it is only within a few years that 
we have been again taught accurately to distinguish 
between them. These particularities we shall now 
proceed to point out. 

On the whole upper surface of the body of the 
Jaguar, the fur, which is short, close, and smooth, 
is of a bright-yellowish fawn; passing on the throat, 


His head is larger and rounder than that | 


This disproportion be- | 


are covered with full black spots, of various sizes ; 
and the rest of the body with roses, either entirely 
bordered by a black ring, or surrounded by several 
of the smaller black spots, arranged in a circular 
form. The full spots are generally continued upon 
the greater part of the tail, the tip of which is 
black, and which is also encircled near its extremity 
by three or four black rings. So far there is little 
to distinguish the marking of the Jaguar from that 
of the Leopard ; we come now to the differences 
observable between them. The spots which occup 

the central line of the back in the former, are full 
narrow, and elongated ; and the roses of the sides 
and haunches, which are considerably larger, and 
proportionally less numerous than in the Leopard, 
are all, or nearly all, marked with one, or sometimes 
two black dots, or spots of smaller size, towards 
their centre: an apparently trifling, but constant 
and very remarkable distinction, which exists in no 
other species. By this peculiarity alone, the Jaguar 
may at once be recognised; and this external char- 
acteristic, together with the extreme shortness of 
his tail, his much greater size, his comparatively 
clumsy form, and the heaviness of all his motions, 
not to speak of the peculiarity of his voice, which 
has the sharp and harsh sound of an imperfect 
bark, are, unquestionably, fully sufficient to sanc- 
tion his separation from a race of animals, from 
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which, however much he may resemble them in 
general characters, he differs in so many and such 
essential particulars. That this separation has been 
made more complete by the hand of Nature herself, 
who has interposed the wide ocean between him 
and those of his fellows, with whom alone there is 
any probability of his being confounded, is an addi- 
tional proof, if any confirmation were wanting, of 
the soundness of the distinction which has been 
drawn between them. 

It is in the swampy forests of South America, 
that the Jaguar commits his destructive ravages, 
which are spread over nearly the whole. of that 
continent, from Paraguay almost to the Isthmus 
of Darien. It has frequently been said, that he is 
also to be found in Mexico; but this appears to be 
a mistake, originating, probably, in Buffon’s having 
confounded the Jaguar with the Ocelot, describing 
and figuring the latter under the name of the for- 
mer, and intermingling with his description many 
of the peculiar traits of the real Jaguar derived 
from the relations of travellers. On the other 
hand, he has erroneously figured the latter animal 
under the name of the Panther: a mistake in 
which he has been followed by Pennant and others, 
and with which the writings of zoologists are more 
or less infected, even up to the present day. What 
the Panther of the ancients actually was, or wheth- 
er there exists any real difference between it and 
the Leopard, is a much disputed question, into 
which we have neither space nor inclination to en- 
ter: certain it is, that it could not possibly have 
been the present animal, which has never been 
found out of the limits of America; and that Buf- 
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fon himself had no idea, while he was figuring the | 


latter, that the specimen before him was not a na- 
tive of Africa or the East. The name of Jaguar 
is corruptedly derived from the Brazilian appella- 
tion of the animal, to which the Portuguese have 
given the name of Onga ; another blunder, for the 
Ounce of the Old World is now universally allow- 
ed to be identical with the Leopard, and with the 
latter we have already shown, that it is impossible 
that the American species can be conjoined. 

The Jaguar makes his solitary haunt in the re- 
cesses of the forest, especially in the neighborhood 
of large rivers, which he swims with the greatest 
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ground, and, attracted no doubt by some favorite 
object of prey, had at length succeeded in gaining 
the very top. 

Endowed with such tremendous powers, it is no 
wonder that this formidable animal is regarded with 
terror by the inhabitants of the countries which he 
infests. He seldom however attacks the human 
race ; although he does not appear to shun it with 
any peculiar dread. His onset is always made 
from behind, and in the same treacherous manner 
as that of all his tribe; of a herd of animals or of 
a band of men passing within his reach, he uni- 
formly singles out the last as the object of his fatal 
bound. hen he has made choice of his victim, 
he springs upon its neck, and, placing one of his 
paws upon the back of its head while he seizes its 
muzzle with the other, twists its head round with a 
sudden jerk, which dislocates its spine, and deprives 
it instantaneously of life and motion. His favorite 
game appears to be the larger quadrupeds, such as 
oxen, horses, sheep, and dogs, whom he attacks in- 
discriminately and almost always successfully, when 
urged by the powerful cravings of his maw. At 
other times he is indolent and cowardly, secrets 
himself in caverns, skulks in the depths of the for- 
est, and is scared by the most trifling causes. 

The Spaniards, and even the native Indians, ap- 
pear to take pleasure in hunting the Jaguar, whom 
they attack in various ways. One of the most 
common is to chase him with a numerous pack of 
dogs, who, although they dare not attack so formid- 
able an opponent, frequently succeed in driving 
him to seek refuge on a tree or in a thick copse. 
Should he trust himself to the former, he is usually 
destroyed by the musket or the lance; but if he 
has taken covert among the bushes, it is sometimes 
difficult to aim at him with precision. In this lat- 
ter case, some of the [Indians are hardy enough to 
attuck him single-handed ; a perilous exploit, which, 
according to D’Azara, they perform in the follow- 
ing manner. Armed only with a lance, of five feet 
in length, they envelope their left arm in a sheep- 
skin, by means of which they evade the first onset 
of the furious animal, and gain sufficient time to 
plunge their weapon into his body, before he can 
turn upon them for a second attack. Another 
mode of destroying him is by means of the lasso ; 








dexterity. Of the extent of this faculty, as well as | but this method can of course be employed only 
of his extraordinary strength, some judgment may | when the animal roams abroad upon the plains, or 
be formed from a circumstance related by D’Azara, | can be driven by the dogs into an open space fit 
which fell partly under that traveller’s personal ob-| for the purpose. Riding at full gallop with the las- 
servation; namely, that a Jaguar, after having at- | so coiled up in their hands, these excellent horse- 
tacked and destroyed a horse, carried the body of | men will throw the noose with such certainty and 
his victim for about sixty paces to the bank of a/ precision, as infallibly to secure their formidable en- 
broad and deep river, over which he swam with his | emy at the distance of a hundred paces, and to 
prey, and then dragged it into the adjoining wood. | place him completely at their mercy. 

According to M. Sonnini, he is as expert at climb-| The Jaguar is generally said to be quite untame- 
ing as at swimming. ‘I have seen,’ he says, ‘in the | able, and to maintain his savage ferocity even in a 
forests of Guiana, the prints left by the claws of | state of captivity, showing no symptoms of attach- 
the Jaguar on the smooth bark of a tree from forty | ment to those who have the care of him. This as- 
to fifty feet in height, measuring about a foot and a | sertion is amply contradicted by the fact that an in- 
half in circumference, and clothed with branches | dividual confined in the Paris Menagerie, was exceed- 
near its summit alone. It was easy to follow with | ingly mild in his temper, and particularly fond of lick- 
the eye the efforts which the animal had made to | ing the hands of those with whom he was familiar. 
reach the branches: although his talons had been 
thrust deeply into the body of the tree, he had met 
with several slips, but he had always recovered his 





We can never be too carefully guarded against 
@ connection with persons of an ill character. 
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EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual increase of the number of convicts, 
and the insufficiency of the prisons in Philadelphia 
for their accommodation, induced the legislature, in 
1821, to authorize the construction of another, in 
which the separate confinement of every convict, 
day and night, could be fully accomplished. This 
prison is represented in our engraving. 

The Eastern State Penitentiary is situated on one 
of the most elevated, airy, and healthy sites, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. The corner stone of the 
front building was laid on the 22d of May, 1823. 
Large sums have been expended for the purpose of 
giving an unusual degree of solidity and durability 
to every part of this immense structure, which is the 
most extensive building in the United States. The 
ground occupied by it contains about ten acres. 

The front of this building is composed of large 
blocks of hewn and squared granite ; the walls are 
twelve feet thick at the base, and diminish to the 
top, where they are two feet and nine inches in 
thickness. A wall of thirty feet in height above the 
interior platform incloses an area six hundred and 
forty feet square: at each angle of the wall is a tow- 
er for the purpose of overlooking-the establishment ; 
three other towers are situated r the gate of 
entrance. The facade or principal front, is six 
hundred and seventy feet in length, and reposes on 
a terrace, which, from the inequalities of the ground, 
varies from three to nine feet in height; the base- 
ment or belting course, which is ten feet high, is 
scarped, and extends uniformly the whole length. 
The centre building is two hundred feet in length, and 
consists of two projecting massive square towers, fifty 
feet high, crowned by projecting embattled parapets, 
supported by pointed arches, resting on corbels or 
brackets. The pointed munnioned windows in these 
towers contribute in a high degree to their pictur- 





esque effect. The curtain between the towers is 
forty-one feet high, and is finished with a parapet 
and embrasures. The pointed windows in it are 
very lofty and narrow. The great gateway in the 
centre is a very conspicuous feature ; it is twénty- 
seven feet high, and fifteen wide, and is filled by a mas- 
sive wrought iron portcullis, and double oaken gates, 
studded with projecting iron rivets, the whole weigh- 
ing several tons ; nevertheless, they can be opened 
with the greatest facility. On each side of this en- 
trance, which is the most imposing in the United 
States, are enormous solid buttresses, diminishing 
in offsets, and terminating in pinnacles. A lofty 
octangulur tower, eighty feet high, containing an 
alarm-bell and clock, surmounts this entrance, and 
forms a picturesque proportional centre. On each 
side of this main building, which contains the apart- 
ments of the warden, keepers, domestics, &c., are 
screen wing walls, which appear to constitute por- 
tions of the main edifice; they are pierced with 
small, blank, pointed windows, and are surmounted 
by a parapet; at their extremities are high octangu- 
lar towers terminating in parapets, pierced by em- 
brasures. In the centre of the great court-yard is 
an observatory, whence long corridors, eight in num- 
ber, radiate. On each side of these corridors the 
cells are situated, each at right angles to them, and 
communicating with them only by small openings, 
for the purpose of supplying the prisoner with food, 
and for the purpose of inspecting his movements 
without attracting his attention: other apertures, 
for the admission of cool or heated air, and for the 
purpose cf ventilation, are provided. A novel and 
ingenious contrivance in each cell, prevents the pos- 
sibility of conversation, preserves the purity of the 
atmosphere of the cells, and dispenses with the oth- 
erwise unavoidable necessity of leaving the apart- 
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ment, except when the regulations permit: flues 
conduct heated air from large cockle stoves to the 
cells. Light is admitted by a large circular glass in 
the crown of the arch, which is raking, and in the 
highest part sixteen feet and six inches above the 
floor, which is of wood, overlaying a solid founda- 
tion of stone. The walls are plastered and neatly 
white-washed ; the cells are eleven feet nine inches 
long, and seven feet six inches wide : at the extrem- 
ity of the cell, opposite to the apertures for inspection, 
previously mentioned, is the door-way, containing 
two doors ; one of lattice-work, or grating, to admit 
the air and secure the prisoner ; the other composed 
of planks to exclude the air, if required ; this door 
leads to a yard eighteen feet by eight, the walls of 
which are eleven and a half feet in height, attached 
to each cell. The number of the latter in the pres- 
ent plan is only two hundred and sixty-six, but it 
may be increased to eight hundred and eighteen, 
without resorting to the addition of second stories. 

This penitentiary is the only edifice in this coun- 
try, which is calculated to convey to our citizens the 
external appearance of those magnificent and pictur- 
esque castles of the middle ages, which contribute 
so eminently to embellish the scenery of Europe. 
Mr. John Haviland was the architect. 





AMPHITHEATRE. 

Among the Romans this was a building without a 
roof, of a round or oval form, destined for the com- 
bats of gladiators, or of wild beasts. In the middle 
was the arena, a large place covered with sand, on 
which the fights were exhibited. Round about were 
the vaults or caves, in which the animals were kept ; 
above these was the gallery, from which ascended 
successive rows of seats, each of greater height and 
circumference than the preceding. The first four- 
teen were for the senators and judges, the others for 
the common people. In the year 709, from.the 
building of the city, Julius Caesar erected the first 
large amphitheatre at Rome, for his gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions. It was of wood, and was pulled down after 
it had been used. Statilius Taurus, twenty years 
later, built the first stone one. The Colosseum, at 
Rome, is the largest of all the ancient amphitheatres. 

The erection of amphitheatres appears to have ori- 
ginated in the desire of the chiefs of the Roman re- 
public, to acquire the favor of the people by the in- 
troduction of games, which were rendered familiar 
to the army by their extended conquests in the East, 
where they had seen the preserves of the Persian 
monarchs, well stored with all kinds of quadrupeds 
and birds, both wild and tame, the chase of which 
afforded diversion to the imperial family. Instead 
of being semicircular, like the theatres, the amphi- 
theatres were oval in form; and the sloping sides of 
the cavea were completely occupied by seats, to 
which access was afforded by means of passages and 
staircases in the substructures beneath, which-led to 
vomitoria, regularly disposed in the whole circuit, 
and equally distributing the spectators in every part, 
according to their tribes, or their rank in the state, 
without trouble or confusion. In the centre was a 
clear space, called the arena, strewé@with the finest 
sand, and successively assuming the most /aried ap- 
pearance. At one period it seemed to rise out of the 


earth, like the garden of Hesperides, thick set with 
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groves of trees, or diversified with rising mounds; 
and was afterwards broken into the rocks and cav- 
erns of Thrace. This was the scene of combats be- 
tween gladiators and wild beasts, and was elongated 
into the oval form, in order to allow greater room for 
the nature of the games; in which the combatants 
advanced or retreated, encircled their adversaries, 
or kept at bay the wild beasts, as the occasion offer- 
ed, or as the courage or fear of the gladiators made 
them bold or timid. Under the seats were con- 
structed various cells for the wild beasts, which 
were let loose through iron gratings, as they were 
required. In the arena, man not only combated 
with the leopard, the lion, the panther, the tiger, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and 
the crocodile, brought from Numidia’s plains, or 
from the banks of the Euphrates, the Indus, and the 
Nile ; but man against man offered the ferocious 
spectacle of homicide for a people’s sport. Human- 
ity now turns with horror from such scenes of blood ; 
but the vestal, the maiden, and the matron could, in 
those days, equally with the veteran warrior, dwell 
with pleasure on this wanton sacrifice of human life. 
On other occasions a variety of game, consisting of 
a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand 
fallow-deer, and a thousand wild boars, were aban- 
doned to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. 
In some of the amphitheatres, subterraneous pipes 
conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; and 
what had: just before appeared a level plain, might 
be suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered 
with armed vessels, and replenished with the mon- 
sters of the deep. 

Pompeii contains a very beautiful amphitheatre, of 
which we have prefixed a view from the entrancearch, 
which also exhibits a view of Vesuvius in the distance. 








Carp Taste. My business, says Johnson, has 
been to view, as opportunity was offered, every 
place in which mankind were to be seen; but at 
card-tables, however brilliant, I have always thought 
my visit lost, for I could know nothing of the com- 
pany, but their clothes and faces. 





Insusticr. This arises either from precipitation 
or indolence, or from a mixture of both; the rapid 
and the slow are seldom just ; the unjust wait either 
not at all, or wait too long. 
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THE CELEBRATED PONT Y TY PRYDD, NEAR LLANTRISSENT, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


One of the most extraordinary monuments of archi- 
tectural genius and perseverance in the mother coun- 
try, is the bridge over the river Taff, near Llantrissent, 
in Glamorganshire. No correct engraving of it has 
ever been given to the American public. Aware 
that representations and accounts of such works are 
interesting as well as instructive, not only to bridge- 
builders and engineers, but to readers in general, we 
present them with a view and description of that 

_ famous structure. 


; This is the work of William Edwards, an unedu- 


cated mason of the country, who was only indebted 
for his skill to his own industry and the power of his 
He had engaged, in 1746, to build a new 
ridge at this place, which he executed in a style 
superior to any thing of the kind in that or any part 
of Wales, for neatness of workmanship and elegance 
It consisted of three arches, elegantly 
_ light in their construction. The hewn stones were 
excellently-well dressed and closely jointed. It was 
admired by all who saw it. But this river runs 
through a very deep vale, that is more than usually 
| crowded about with mountains. Itis also to be con- 
| sidered that many other rivers of no mean capacity, 
) besides almost numberless brooks that run through 
| long, deep, and well-wooded glens, fall into the Taff 
) in its progress. The descents into these vales from 
the mountains being in general very steep, the water 
in long and heavy rains collects into these rivers with 
great rapidity and force, raising floods that in their 
descriptions would appear absolutely incredible to 
the inhabitants of open and flat countries, where 
the rivers are neither so precipitate in their courses, 





nor have such hills on each side to swell them with 
their torrents. Such a flood unfortunately occurred 
after the completion of this undertaking, which tore 
up the largest trees by the roots, and carried them 
down the river to the bridge, where the arches were 
not sufficiently large to admit of their passage. Here 
therefore they were detained. Brush-wood, weeds, 
hay, straw, and whatever lay in the way of the flood, 
came down and collected about the branches of the 
trees, that stuck fast in the arches, and choked the 
free current of the waters. In consequence of this 
obstruction to the flood, a thick and strong dam, as 
it were, was thus formed. The aggregate of so 
many collected streams being unable to get an 
farther, rose here to a prodigious height, and wi 
the force of its pressure at last carried the bridge 
entirely away before it. 

William Edwards had guaranteed the stability of 
the bridge for seven years ; of course, he was obliged 
to erect another. The bridge had only stood two 
years and a half. The second bridge was of one 
arch, to admit freely under it whatever incumbran- 
ces the floods might bring down. The span of this 
daring arch was one hundred and forty feet, a size 
then unknown in England, its height thirty-five feet, 
the segment of a circle of one hundred and seventy 
feet in diameter. The arch was finished, but the 
parapets were not yet erected, when such was the 
pressure of the unavoidably ponderous work over the 
haunches, that it sprung in the middle, and the key- 
stones were forced out. This was a severe blow to 
a man who had hitherto met with nothing but mis- 
fortune in an enterprise, which was to establish or 
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ruin him in his profession. But William Edwards 
ssed a co which did not easily forsake 
im. Hee 1 in it a third time, and by means 


of cylindrical holes through the haunches, so reduc- 
ed their weight, that there was no longer any danger 
from it. The second bridge fell in 1751. The third 
of the same size, which has stood ever since, was 
completed in 1755. 

In each haunchare three openings running through 
from side to side, as in the prefixed engraving. The 
diameter of the lowest is nine feet, of the next six 
ne Bon of the uppermost three feet. The width 
is about eleven feet. To strengthen it horizontall 
it is made widest at the abutments, from which fe 
narrows to the summit by seven offsets, so that the 
roadway is one foot nine inches wider at the extrem- 
ities than at the middle. 





CHINESE WATER-WHEEL. 


This is an engine employed in the provinces of ‘ the 
celestial empire’ to raise water for the irrigation of 
plantations of sugar-canes, on a sandy soil, consider- 
ably elevated above the level of the rivers. Ingenious 
in its contrivance, cheap in its materials, easy in its ope- 
ration, and effectual in its purpose, itis thus described : 

Two hard-wood posts or uprights are firmly fixed 
in the bed of the river, in a line perpendicular to its 
bank. These posts support the axis about ten feet 
in length, of a large and durable wheel, consisting 
of two unequal rims, the diameter of one of which, 
closest to the bank, being about fifteen inches short- 
er than that of the outer rim; but both dipping into 
the stream, while the opposite segment of the wheel 
rises above the elevated bank. This double wheel 
is connected with the axis, and is supported by six- 
teen or eighteen spokes, obliquely inserted near each 
extremity of the axis, and crossing each other at 
about two thirds of their length. They are thus 
strengthened by a concentric circle, and fastened 
afterwards to the rims: the spokes inserted in the 
exterior extremity of the axis reaching the outer 
rim, and those proceeding from the exterior extrem- 
ity of the same axis, reaching the inner and smaller 
rim. Between the rims and the crossing of the spokes 
is woven a kind of close basket-work, serving as 
ladle-boards or floats, which, meeting successively 
the current of the stream, obey its impulse and turn 
round the wheel. To both its rims are attached 
small tubes or spouts of wood, with an inclination of 
about twenty-five degrees to the horizon, or to the 
axis of the wheel. The tubes are closed at the out- 
er extremity, and open at theopposite end. By this 
position, the tubes which happen in the motion of 
the wheel to be in the stream, with their mouths or 
open ends uppermost, fill with water. As that seg- 
ment of the wheel rises, the mouths of the tubes 
attach to it, alter their relative inclination, but not 
so much as to let their contents flow out, till such 
segment of the wheel becomes the top. The mouths 
of those tubes are then relatively depressed, and pour 
the water into a wide trough placed on posts, from 
whence it is conveyed as wanted among the canes. 

The only materials employed in the construction 
of this water-wheel, except the nave or axis, and the 
posts on which it rests, are afforded by the bamboo. 
Neither nails, nor pins, nor screws, nor any kind of 
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metal, enter into its construction. ~-The are 
bam- 


bound together firmly by cordage, also of Pitt 
boo. Thus at a very widing expense is constructed 
a machine, which without or attendance will 
furnish, from a considerable depth, a reservoir with 
a constant supply of water, adequate to every agri- 
cultural purpose. These wheels are from twenty to 
forty feet in diameter, according to the height of the 
bank, and consequent elevation to which the water 
is to be raised. Such a wheel is capable of sustain- 
ing with ease twenty tubes or spouts, of the length 
of four feet, and diameter two inches im the clear. 
The contents of such a tube would be equal to six 
tenths of a gallon, and a periphery of twenty tubes, 
twelve gallons. 

A stream of a moderate velocity would be suffi- 
cient to turn this wheel at the rate of four revolu- 
tions per minute, by which would be lifted forty- 
eight gallons of water in that short period; in one 
hour 2,880 gallons ; and 69,120 gallons, or upwards 
of three hundred tons of water, in a single day. 

In form it approaches near to the Persian wheel, 
but is considered to be more simple and less costly. 
Other engines of this character, and similar in ope- 
ration and effects, are employed in various parts of 
the world. 





LITERARY IMPOSTOR. 


Towards the end of the last century, Sicily ex- 
hibited an instance of literary imposture that has 
rarely been equalled. A man named Vella, who 
came from Malta, pretended to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, though he knew not a 
word of that language, nor so much as the elpha- 
bet. It happened that the government was just 
then solicitous to inform itself on the subject of 
the history of the kingdom, in the time of the Sa- 
racens ; this was a point of some importance in the 
disputes with the Sicilian barons, in regard to their 
feudal rights and claims. Vella contrived to play 
his cards so skilfully, that he was employed to 
translate an Arabic manuscript found in the old ar- 
chives; and he performed his part for a length of 
time with such consummate address, as to obtain 
honors, dignities, and even the professorship of the 
Arabic language and literature in the university of 
Palermo! His translation of the Arabic manusert 
was nothing but a tissue of his own inventions. He 
even went so far as to bring forward a Norman man- 
uscript, which he gave out that he had found in an 
ancient collection. The Sicilian literati, however, 
began at length to smell a rat, and strove to tear the 
mask from the impostor. This proved to be no easy 
task—for the juggler had found means to gain pow- 
erful protection. At last he was brought before the 
regular tribunal on a charge of fraud, convicted, and 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 





Cueerrutness. A cheerful temper, joined with 
innocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten 
sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into an agreeable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable. 
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THE AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DE 


The American Asylum for the education and 
instruction of deaf and dumb persons, was founded 
by an association of gentlemen in Hartford, Conn. 
in 1815. Their attention was called to this impor- 
tant charity, by a case of deafness in the family of 
one of their number. An interesting child of the 
late Dr. Cogswell, who had lost her hearing at the 
age of two years, and her speech soon after, was, 
under Providence, the cause of its establishment. 
Her father, ever ready to sympathize with the 
afflicted, and prompt to relieve human suffering, 





embraced in his plans for the education of his own 
daughter, all who might be similarly unfortunate. 
The co-operation of the benevolent was easily 
secured, and measures were taken to obtain from 
Europe a knowledge of the difficult art, unknown 
in this country, of teaching written language through 
the medium of signs, to the deaf and dumb. For 
this purpose, the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet visited 
England and Scotland, and applied at the Institu- | 
tions in those countries for instruction in their sys- 
tem; but meeting with unexpected difficulties, he 
repaired to France, and obtained, at the Royal In- 
stitution at Paris, those qualifications for an instruc- | 
ter of the deaf and dumb, which a selfish and | 
mistaken policy had refused him in Great Britain. | 
Accompanied by Mr. Samuel Clerc, himself deaf 
and dumb, and for several years a successful teach- 
e: under the Abbe Sicard, Mr. Gallaudet returned | 
Vor. 1.-—No. 4. 


AF AND DUMB, AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


to this country in August, 1816. The Asylum had, 
in May preceding, been incorporated by the State 
Legislature. Some months were spent by Messrs. 


| Gailaudet and Clerc in obtaining funds for the ben- 


efit of the Institution, and in the spring of 1817, 
the Asylum was opened for the reception of those 
for whom it was designed, and the course of in- 
struction commenced with seven pupils. 

As the knowledge of the Institution extended, 
and the facilities for obtaining its advantages were 
multiplied, the number of pupils increased from 
seven to one hundred and forty, which for several 
years past has not been much above the average 
number: and since its commencement in 1817, in- 
struction has been imparted to four hundred and 
seventy seven deaf and dumb persons, including its 
present inmates. 

In 1819, Congress granted the Institution a 


_township of land in Alabama, the proceeds of 


which have been invested as a permanent fund. 
The principal building, of which the above is a 
front view, was erected in 1820, and the pupils re- 


_moved to it in the spring of the following year. 


It is one hundred and thirty feet long, fifty feet 

wide, and, including the basement, four stories high. 

Other buildings have been subsequently erected, as 

the increasing number of pupils made it necessary ; 

the principal of which is a dining-hall and work- 

shops for the male pupils. Attached to the Insti- 
19 
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tution are cight or ten acres of land, which afford 
ample room for exercise and the cultivation of veg- 
etables and fruits for the pupils. 

The system of instruction adopted at this Insti- 
tution is substantially the same as that of the 
I’rench school at Paris. It has however been ma- 
terially improved and modified by Mr. Gallaudet 
and his associates. This system, and indeed every 
other rational system of teaching the deaf and 
damb, is based upon the natural language of signs. 
liv Unis We mean those gestures which a deaf and 
ducub person will naturally use to express his ideas, 
und make known his wants previous to instruction. 
‘hese gestures or signs are rather pictorial, that is, 
an exact outline of the object, delineated by the 
hands in the air; or descriptive, giving an idea of 
an object by presenting some of its prominent and 
striking features; or conventional, such as may 
have been agreed upon by a deaf and dumb person 
and his associates. As there are very few objects 
which can be expressed with sufficient clearness by 
the delineation of its outline alone, a descriptive 
sign is usually connected with it. Thus in making 
the sign for a book, the outline is first delineated 
by the forefinger of both hands. To this is added 
the descriptive signs of opening the book, placing 
it before the eyes, and moving the lips as in read- 
ing. It may therefore simplify the classification of 
natural signs if the first two divisions be united ; 
and it will be sufficiently accurate to say that all 
the signs used by the deaf and dumb, are either 
descriptive or conventional. 

By far the greater part of these signs belong to 
the former class ; as it includes the signs for most 
common objects, actions, and emotions. A deaf | 
and dumb child constructs his language upon the 
same principle as the child who can hear ; that of 
imitation. The latter hears the word milk articu- 
lated in connection with his favorite food ; he as- 
sociates the sound with the thing, and hunger | 
prompts him to imitate the articulation. The deaf 
child who has been accustomed to drink milk and 
has seen others drink it, will imitate the action. | 
Hunger prompts him to put his hand to his mouth, 
as though it were a cup; to move his lips, and 
throw back his head as in drinking. And _ this is | 
his sign for milk. But as he grows older, and be- 
comes acquainted with other liquids, he finds the 
need of a more distinctive sign. He is permitted | 
to accompany his mother to the pasture, and is | 
greatly delighted at witnessing the process of milk- | 
ing. He at once imitates the process, and adopts 
this as his distinctive sign for milk. In the same 
way he imitates other actions, makes known other 
wants, and describes other objects around him, un- 
til he has a language commensurate with the occa- 
sions which require the expression of his thoughts. 
We have now an explanation of the manner in 
which descriptive signs are invented by the deaf 
and dumb; and it is not a little surprising that 
these signs are so nearly alike, that intelligent deaf 
and dumb persons, previous to any instruction, 
will at the first interview, converse together freely | 
on all common subjects: and the professors of the | 
Institution find no difficulty in obtaining from them | 
on their arrival, an account of their former occupa- | 
tions, their family, friends, and the more remarkable 
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incidents of their lives. Were it not for this 
common medium of communication, the labor of 
teaching written language to the deaf and dumb 
would be much more arduous, if not impractica- 
ble. 

It has already been remarked that some of the 
signs of an uneducated deaf and dumb person 
are conventional. But it should be distinctly sta- 
ted, that few if any of these conventional signs are 
purely arbitrary. On the contrary they are based 
upon a resemblance real or imaginary to the thing 
signified, and may thus be said to have their foun- 
dation in nature. As the knowledge of a deaf 
and dumb person increases, and his acquaintance 
with persons and things extends, he will find it 
necessary often to refer to such persons or objects 
as cannot be concisely described and clearly de- 
signated ; he will, therefore, when the object is 
present, or after he has given an extended descrip- 
tion of it, fix upon a short sign which he will after- 
wards use as the sign for that object. One of his 
brothers, perhaps, has a scar upon his face. When- 
ever he has occasion to speak of that brother to 
other members of the family, he will draw with his 
finger the form of the scar upon his own face. 
This is agreed upon as that brother’s sign or name. 
In like manner he will adopt in connection with 
his associates, short signs for other persons and 
things, by means of which he will readily express 
the artificial divisions of time, distance, measure, 
&c., and refer to different individuals of his ac- 
quaintance when absent. Many of these convention- 
al signs will differ in different deaf and dumb per- 
sons, and of course, will not at first be understood ; 
but in a very little time after they come to the Asy- 
lum, they adopt the conventional signs of the In- 
stitution and thus have a uniform language. 

In the school-room, the Instructer makes use of 
natural signs to communicate ideas to his pupils, 
of systematic signs to enable them to translate 
their own into written language ; of the manual 
alphabet, or signs of the hand corresponding to the 
letters of the alphabet ; and of written symbols to 
express the grammatical relations of words. A 
more particular account of the mode of instruction 
would be inconsistent with the limits assigned to 
this article. Indeed it can hardly be necessary to 
enlarge on this topic, as visiters can at all times 
have access to two of the classes, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon to all the classes, when they are per- 
mitted to witness the process of imparting instruc- 
tion by signs, and to make such inquiries as will 
enable them to understand the subject. 

The pupils usually remain at the Asylum four or 
five years, in which time an intelligent child will 
acquire a knowledge of the common operations of 
arithmetic, of geography, grammar, history, biogra- 
phy, and of written language, so as to enable him to 
understand the Scriptures and books written in a 
familiar style. He will of course be able to con- 
verse with others by writing, and to manage his 
own affairs as a farmer or mechanic. There are 
workshops connected with the Institution, in which 
the boys have the opportunity of learning a trade, 
and many of them, by devoting four hours each day 
to this object, become skilful workmen, and when 
they leave the Asylum, find no difficulty in sup- 
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porting themselves. The annual charge to each 
pupil is one hundred dollars. 

The department of instruction is under the con- 
trol of the Principal of the Institution, who has also 
a general oversight of the other departments. The 
pupils are distributed into eight or nine classes, 


the immediate care of which is committed to the | 


14" 


Five or six similar Institutions have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the country, all of which 
have obtained their system of instruction, and some 
of their teachers from the American Asylum. Near- 
ly one half of the States afford the means of obtain- 
ing an education at some one of these schools, to 
their own indigent deaf and dumb ; and it is greatly 





same number of assistant instructers. When out of | to be desired that the legislatures of all the other 


school, the pupils are under the care of a steward 
and matron. 


States should furnish the same assistance to these 
children of misfortune. 








SEA PORCUPINE OF AMERICA. 


This fish takes its name from its being armed 
with spines. It varies in dimensions from the size 
of a foot-ball to that of a bushel. When enraged, it 
blows up its body as round as a bladder, by means 
of a sort of air-bag in its interior. In addition to the 
spines, which are longer on the sides than on the 
back and belly, some species have a sort of bony 
covering on the head. The head issmall; the eyes 
are large, with a black pupil and_ yellow iris; and 
the nostrils are near the eyes. 


The back is of a bluish color, the sides and belly are 
white. The fins are all short, with black spots and 
branched rays; and the body is covered with light 
and dark-brown spots. 

This species is often found in America, and some- 
times in the Red Sea, and near the shores of Japan. 
At New York, where it appears only in the summer 
months, it goes by the name of goad-fish ; and the 
inhabitants catch them merely for amusement. They 
throw ina line baited with the tailof a sea-crab ; the 
fish approaches, but, being afraid of the line, he makes 
several turns and trials round the bait, and at length 
nibbles at it, but pretends to reject it, and passes by, 
striking it with his tail, asif he did not regard it. Butif 
the rod be kept steady, he presently turns back, seizes 
the bait, and swallows hook and all. When he finds 
himself taken, he becomes enraged, bristles up his 
spines, swells out his belly, and endeavors to wound 
every thing that is near him. Finding this of no 
avail, he resorts to cunning, and seems to submit: 
he lowers his spines, contracts his body, and lies like 
a wet glove. But this artifice not succeeding, and 
perceiving the fisherman dragging him towards 


The aperture of the | 
gills is crescent-shaped, and close to the pectoral fin. | 





| the land, he renews his defensive attitude with 
|redoubled fury. His spines are now vigorously 
erected, his form rounded, and his body so com- 
pletely armed at all points, that it is impossible to 
take it by the liand; heis therefore dragged to some 
distance, where he struggles and quickly dies. 


| A WOMAN WHO SPOKE WITHOUT A TONGUE. 


This woman was a native of Monsary, in the ter- 
ritory of Elvas in Portugal. The case was attested 
by Wilcox, Bishop of Rochester, then chaplain to 
the English factory at Lisbon, in a letter dated from 
that city, September 3, 1707, and was laid before the 
Royal Society in London. ‘The following is an ex- 
tract from the letter: ‘ The Condé d’Ericeya, a no- 
bleman of letters, and curious in natural knowledge, 
brought from the frontiers of this country a woman 
without a tongue, who yet speaks very well: she is 
seventeen years of age, but in stature exceeds not 
one of seven or eight. I was with her at the count’s 
house, and made her pronounce every letter of the 
alphabet, which she can do distinctly. She has not 
the least bit of a tongue, nor any thing like it: but 
the teeth on both sides of her under-jaw turn very 
much inward, and almost meet. She finds the 
greatest want of a tongue in eating, for as others, 
when they eat, move their meat about with their 
tongue, she is forced to use her fingers. She pre- 
tends to distinguish tastes very well, but I believe 
she does it imperfectly. Her voice, though very 
distinct, is a little hollow, and like that of old peo- 
ple who have lost their teeth.’ 
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WIRT. 


WILLIAM 


In the introduction to the first number of the 
American Magazine, we announced that our col- 
umns would be occasionally diversified, not only by 
accounts of the illustrious persons of other climes, 
but more especially by sketches of the lives and 
characters of the most remarkable and distinguished 
of our own countrymen. In performing this part 
of our duty, we shall not confine ourselves to any 
particular rank or class of men; but, entering the 
broad and interesting field of biography, which is 
open before us, we shall, regardless alike of parties 
and partialities of every description, introduce to our 
readers such artists, patriots, statesmen, and heroes, 
literary, professional, and other individuals, as, from 
their genius, accomplishments, and virtues, their tal- 
ents or achievements, deserve to have their names 
handed down to posterity, and perpetuated among 
mankind. He whose portrait is prefixed to this ar- 
ticle, is one o} those persons ; and the reader may 
quaff both entertainment and instruction from a bi- 
ographical memoir of his career. 

William Wirt was born at Bladensburg, in the 
colony of Maryland, on the 8th of November, 1772, 
about four years before the declaration of indepen- 
dence. He was the son of Jacob and Henrietta Wirt, 
who had five other and older children. His father, 
a Swiss, died while William was in his infancy.— 
His mother, a German, deceased when he was but 
eight years old. At this tender age he was taken, 
with patrimony merely sufficient to procure the usual 
instruction of the grammar-school, into the family 
of his uncle, Jasper Wirt, who resided near the same 
town. In his seventh year he had been sent from 
home to a classical seminary under the direction of 
Mr. Rogers, in Georgetown, then a thriving village, 
about eight miles from the cottage in which he was 
born. He boarded with Mr. Schoolfield, a quaker, 
who occupied a small log-house in Bridge-street, and 
he was even at this age, distinguished for his playful 
temper, his shrewdness, and imaginative mind. Rog- 
ers’ school contained many pupils, of whom Richard 
Brent, since a member of Congress, was one. Young 
Wirt remained here less than a year, and from some 
injudicious rigor of the master, never had much 
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pleasure in recollecting the school. He was then 
transferred to an academy kept by Mr. Dent, in 
Charles county, Maryland, about forty miles from 
his native place. Being a lively boy, he was a great 
favorite of the people with whom he boarded ; and 
seems to have been as happy among them as a boy 
could be, away from home, and with nothing to mar 
his pleasure except going to school and getting tasks. 

In this, as at the former school, there was a crowd 
of students. Among them was Alexander Camp- 
bell, afterwards well known in Virginia as an orator; 
and of whom Mr. Wirt has somewhere said, ‘ he did 
not wield the Herculean club of Marshall, nor did 
his rhetoric exhibit the Gothic magnificence of Hen- 
ry ; but his quiver was furnished with arrows pol- 
ished to the finest point, that were launched with 
Apollonian skill and grace.’ 

From Mr. Dent’s, the subject of our memoir was 
removed, in his eleventh year, to the flourishing 
school of the Rev. Mr. Hunt, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Montgomery county, Maryland. At this 
school he remained four years, till it broke up in 
1787, and received at it the principal part of his 
education, being instructed in the Greek and Latin 
classics, arithmetic, trigonometry, surveying, and the 
first six books of Euclid’s Elements. During the 
last two years of his time, he boarded with Mr. Hunt, 
who was a graduate of Princeton College, of consid- 
erable learning. ‘The most important part of his 
preceptor’s possessions was a good general library, in 
which our youth first fed a passion for reading, kin- 
dled by ‘ Guy, Earl of Warwick,’ which he had ob- 
tained from a carpenter in the employment of his 
master. 

Mr. Hunt occasionally allowed the boys to hear 
the lawyers plead at Montgomery court-house. ‘They 
took their position in the gallery, and looked and lis- 
tened with all the attention of young rustics at their 
first visit to the theatre. This sport was so delight- 
ful, that they determined to have a court of their 
own, and Wirt prepared the constitution and by-laws 
for them, with an apologetic letter prefixed. In this 
court he was quite an eminent practitioner. The 
school-examinations and exhibitions brought togeth- 
er many gentlemen and ladies; and as Mr. Hunt 
had high notions of oratory, and duly instructed the 
students in tone and gesture, those occasions were 
full of excitement and emulation. Wirt’s efforts 
generally pleased the spectators, and he bore off his 
share of the prizes. At the age of thirteen he aspir- 
ed to the character of an author; while his passion 
for oratory was not much behind his zeal for composi- 
tion. When he left Mr. Hunt’s school, he was fifteen 
years old ; and his patrimony being insufficient to 
support him at college, he was exposed to an idle 
residence in the place of his birth. Among his com- 
rades was Ninian Edwards, the late governor of IIli- 
nois, the son of Mr. Benjamin Edwards, who resided 
in Montgomery county, and subsequently represent- 
ed that district in Congress. On his return home, 
young Edwards took the constitution and letter we 
have mentioned, for the amusement of his father. 
On the evidence of this little essay, Mr. Edwards 
invited Wirt to take up his residence in his family, 
and continue his studies with his son at that place. 
The invitation was accepted; and Mr. Wirt has 
often expressed the conviction, that it was to this 
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| gentleman’s peculiar and happy cast of character, 





| mitted to practice, in the autumn of 1792. 


that he owed most of what might be praiseworthy 
in his own. This judicious friend took much pains 
to draw out the talents and qualities of the youth, 
whose timidity was then so great, that he could 
scarcely get through a sentence intelligibly ; and to 
correct this bias of temper, his patron kindly remind- 
ed him of his natural advantages, and that ‘the game 
of fortune was in his own hand.’ He also counsel- 
led him on his enunciation, which was thick and 
hasty at this time of life; urging him upon a career 
befitting his talents, and directing his attention to his- 
torical studies, which had hitherto formed no part of 
his reading. He remained under the roof of Mr. 
Edwards about two years, increasing his familiarity 
with the Latin and Greek classics by exercises from 
his own pen ; while his pleasing manners, his frank 
and manly disposition, made him many friends. 

In this year, 1789, exhibiting symptoms of the 
consumption, he was advised to pass the winter in a 
southern climate. He accordingly went to Augus- 
ta, in Georgia, on horseback, and remained there till 
the ensuing spring. 

On his return he entered upon the study of the 
law, at Montgomery, with Mr. W. P. Hunt, the son 
of his early tutor. He afterwards continued his 
studies with Mr. Thomas Swann, but a short time 
since the United States’ Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, upon whose recommendation he was ad- 
At the 
same time, being yet but twenty years of age, he 
removed to Culpepper, in Virginia, and commenced 
the profession there. Here he acquired a fair prac- 
tice, and rapidly won upon the public estimation, 
as a man destined to honorable eminence. His 


_ health was now confirmed and his constitution vig- 


= 


am >: 





orous ; and to a comely person, he united an easy 
carriage, and prepossessing appearance. His ur- 
banity was, however, alloyed by some impetuous- 
ness of manner, arising chiefly from diffidence ; and 
his utterance was still faulty. When heated by ar- 
gument, his ideas seemed to outstrip his power of 
expression ; he clipped his words; and his voice, 
sweet and musical in conversation, grew loud and 
harsh, his articulation rapid, indistinct, and imper- 
fect. But in time, these defects yielded to study 
and experience, and the attrition of polished society. 

In a year or two he extended his practice to Al- 
bemarle county, where in the spring of 1795, he 
married Miss Milfred, the eldest daughter of Dr. 
George Gilmer, and took up his abode at Pen Park, 
the seat of that gentleman, near Charlottesville. 
This family was in the first rank of society, adorned 
by substantial excellence, and those graces that give 
elegance to life, with a full share of Virginia hospi- 
tality ; and his wife, inheriting much of the pure wit 
and warm benevolence of her father, was a woman of 
rare endowments both of mind and heart. His re- 
moval introduced him to some of the most conspic- 
uous men of the day ; among these were Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Jefferson, who continued his cordial 
friends to the end of their lives. Here he availed 


he read and wrote almost constantly, and made him- 
self familiar with Barrow. Tillotson, Baconand Locke, 
and all that class of nervous writers. 





| himself of the well-stored library of his father-in-law ; | 
| for the United States, in the prosecution. 


In this course | 
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improved by intercourse with men already person- 
ages in history ; at the same period he practised pro- 
fessionally in the surrounding counties. In Septem- 
ber, 1799, he lost his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. This event fell heavily upon his spirits. 

In the next election of the House of Delegates, he 
was nominated and elected clerk of that body. The 
duties occupied the winter months. A respectable 
salary was attached to the office, which had been 
held by several persons of character and celebrity ; 
by John Randolph, by his son Edmund, and by 
Wythe, the venerable chancellor of Virginia. 

His duties as clerk brought him into another circle 
of active and vigorous minds, and many choice and 
gay spirits, to whom the wit and fascinating man- 
ners of the new clerk carried their usual allurement. 

He held this post till 1802. In the mean time he 
did not wholly relinquish his legal business, and vol- 
unteered, in 1800, as counsel for the accused in the 
trial of Callender, whose prosecution makes such a 
figure in the domestic political history of the coun- 
try. On the fourth of July, 1800, he was the ap- 
pointed orator of the democratic party of Richmond, 
and his efforts on that, occasion received many com- 
mendations. In 1802, the legislature elected him 
from the office of Clerk of the House, to that of 
Chancellor of the counties of the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, and all those below Richmond. This was wholly 
unexpected to him; and itis said, that his first notice 
of it was his being requested to withdraw, until the 
votes could be taken. He was then br! twenty- 
nine years of age. His new duties called him to 
reside at Williamsburg, where he presided in his 
court with an ability and industry, that gave gener- 
al satisfaction. 

In the autumn of the same year, he was united in 
marriage to the daughter of Col. Gamble, of Rich- 
mond, a lady of extraordinary merit and cultivation, 
and his present widow. His salary being insufficient 
for his family, he resigned the Chancellorship and 
resumed the practice of the law. In 1803 and 4, 
he took up his residence at Norfolk. It was imme- 
diately before his removal to Norfolk, that he wrote 
the letters, which appeared in the Richmond Argus, 
under the name of ‘ The British Spy.’ They found 
universal favor with the public, and being published 
in a volume, have been reprinted many times. The 
tenth edition of this work was issued from the press 
of the indefatigable Harpers, of New York, two or 
three years since. The Tazewells, Neversons, Tay- 
lors, and other talented men, were among his com- 
petitors at the Norfolk bar ; and they are witnesses 
of his learning and ability, and his rapid rise in pub- 
lic esteem. In 1806, he changed his residence 
again to Richmond, and there he remained until his 
appointment of Attorney-general of the United 
States. 

The year following his removal to Richmond, the 
celebrated trial of Aaron Burr took place in that 
city, on a charge, that excited the deepest interest 
throughout the land. The trial commenced in the 
winter of 1807, and Mr. Wirt was retained, by di- 
rection of President Jefferson, to aid the Attorney 
The ac- 
cused was a person of the highest eminence for tal- 
ents and political station, having but a short time 


of study, enlivened with social enjoyment, his mind | before held the second office, with pretensions to the 
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first in the country. The defence was conducted 
by some of the most conspicuous counsellors of the 
time, deriving additional aid from the famous Luther 
Martin, and trom the accused himself. The court 
was crowded with hearers from all parts of the coun- 
try. The excitement was intense ; and a degree of 
eloquence and learning displayed on both sides, 
such as is seldom witnessed on any occasion. Mr. 
Wirt’s principal speech occupied about four hours 
in the delivery. It was a masterly effort, and en- 
hanced and extended throughout the union, a fame 
that ever afterwards rendered him one of the most 
observed and admired advocates of this nation. In 
1808, Mr. Wirt was elected a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates for Richmond. This was the 
first and last time he ever held a seat in any legis- 
lative body. He continued to labor in his profes- 
sion at Richmond, till 1817, with increasing reputa- 
tion. In 1812, he wrote ‘The Qld Bachelor,’ a 
series of essays somewhat after the manner of Addi- 
son, which first appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, 
and afterwards, in another form, passed through sev- 
eral editions. In 1317, his ‘ Life of Patrick Henry’ 
was published. This was an undertaking of a char- 
acter more compatible with the reputation of the 
author, and is the longest and best of his literary 
productions. In 1816, he had been appointed by 
Mr. Madison, the Attorney for the District of Vir- 
ginia. 
torney-general of the United States ; and he conse- 
quently removed to Washington in 1S17—18. He 
held this office for twelve years, during the entire 
administrations of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams, and 
officiated as a member of their cabinets ; and while his 
predecessors left no written precedent, he left three 
large volumes of official opinions behind him. 

At the close of Mr. Adams’ administration, he re- 
signed the Attorney-generalship and removed to 
Baltimore, where he continued to practise in his 
profession—being retained on one side or the other 
of the principal cases of importance, until the time 
of his death. Previous to this removal, he had been 
selected by the citizens of Washington, on the death 
of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, to pronounce a dis- 
course on the lives and characters of those great 
men. ‘This oration he delivered on the 19th of 
October, 1826. In 1830, he made an address be- 
fore one of the literary societies of Rutger’s college ; 
and another, in the same year, at the celebration in 
Baltimore, of the triumph of liberty in France. These 
are brilliant compositions, every way worthy of his 
pen. During his leisure hours, he wrote many fugi- 
tive essays. Some of them were very popular, but 
the more finished and valuable efforts of his mind are 
to be found in his numerous forensic arguments, 
written opinions, and public addresses. 

At the last Presidential canvass, he was a candi- 
date for the office of the President of the United 
States, having been nominated by the Anti-masonic 
convention, at Baltimore, as an individual, whose 
morals, dignity, intellect, knowledge, and acquaint- 
ance with mankind, and with constitutional law 
and national policy, qualified him for the highest 
gift of the people. 

This nomination was unsought by Mr. Wirt.so was 
itunexpected tohim. The chief executive oilice of 
the republic is a station too august to be made the 


In the year following, by Mr. Monroe, At- | 
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subject of individual solicitation ; and for the same 
reason, its functions are too important to the coun- 
try, to be declined by a patriotic citizen, when in- 
vited to take the public suffrage. As it was in this 
spirit he accepted the nomination, so did he in the 
like spirit await the issue of the trial; and there was 
not one who received the tidings of his defeat, with 
a calmer mind than he, or with so slight regret. 
He had previously mingled but little in the political 
competitions of the times ; and if on the one hand, 
it was said, that in this contest he lost many of his 
old friends, on the other, it was equally true that he 
acquired new ones. 

In the mean time, he continued his professional 
labors with undiminished industry and zeal, and 
with equal success. And it was while on business 
at the capital, that he was seized with the illness that 
proved fatal to him. 

The death of Mr. Wirt occurred on the 18th of 
February, 1834, at the city of Washington, where 
his remains were deposited in the national cemetry, 
to which they were attended by a large concourse 
of the public functionaries and citizens. The Balti- 
more bar, of which he was a member, met on the 
19th of that month, and adopted proceedings in re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased; and at a 
meeting of the judges of Baltimore city and county, 
John P. Kennedy, Esq. was appointed to deliver a 
public address, commemorative of the character and 
virtues of Mr. Wirt. An eulogium was also pro- 
nounced upon him at the request of the barof Wash- 
ington, by S. L. Southard, Esq. 

His manners, says the latter, were a singular union 
of artless simplicity, polished eloquence, and dignity. 
His conversation always breathed a pure and gentle 
spirit, while it was animated, judicious, and instruc- 
tive. In his intercourse with the world, he was never 
offensive, never sycophantic, equally opposed both 
to that confident self-esteem which justly gives 
offence, and that cringing suppleness, which as just- 
ly looses respect. He had a keen and intuitive per- 
ception of fact, character, and the beauties of nature, 
and his memory, quick and tenacious, retained his 
observations with the freshness of the moment when 
they were made. His principles of conduct were 
those of punctilious honor, refined and guarded by 
moral and religious sentiment. He possessed strict 
and scrupulous integrity, enthusiastic warmth and 
bravery of spirit, and that moral and civic courage, 
which is the most uncommon, most difficult of attain- 
ment, and most valuable and commanding, of all the 
qualities which dignify and adorn the man and the cit- 
izen ; and without which, the public agent is a curse. 

In forensic argument he was earnest, and often im- 
passioned. With a voice clear, full, sonorous, ar- 
ticulate and flexible, regulated so that it did not 
escape his control, an expression of countenance 
sincere and animated, and gestures natural, easy, 
and forcible, he was always ardent, and always zeal- 
ous. It was the combination of these particulars 
that mainly constituted the action of Mr. Wirt. 
He was a brilliant and accomplished orator. His 
character, observes Mr. Kennedy, as exhibited in 
private life, was most attractive. He was an atten- 
tive and affectionate father, husband and friend; 
indulgent to the faults of others, severe to his own ; 
sincere, generous, and affable. Lastly, he was a 
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zealous and faithful Christian. Religion was the 
child of his judgment, not the creation of his pas- 
sion. With the sublime system of revelation resting 


in his thoughts, the Christian law hung like a tablet | 


upon his breast, and duty ever pointed her finger to 
the sculptured commands graven there, to serve him 
as 1 manual of practice. ‘The last acts of Mr. Wirt, 
on the day when he was seized with his fatal illness, 
were those of private and public devotion. It was 
the Sabbath. He was bowed down by no fears of 
approaching dissolution. He declared he felt all the 
firmness of reassumed health; and in this assurance, 
with humble patience and holy ardor, he commend- 
ed himself and those he loved to the keeping of cov- 
enanted grace and mercy ; and asked fervently for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
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As he lived so did he die, giving lessons and ex- 
amples of good, even to his latest breath ;—the same 
composed, thoughtful, cheerful, and fearless man, 
when treading on the brink of time, as when careering 
midway upon his pilgrimage, elate with hope, and con- 
fident of power. He diedas a Christian ought to die. 

After a sickness of several days, ana which ren- 
dered him almost insensible to surrounding objects, 
he revived, recognized his beloved family, and gave 
them the most precious hopes and consolations, such 
as the world cannot give, and cannot take away. 
His death was peaceful and triumphant. ‘It was 
the triumph of faith in the redemption purchased by 
atoning blood.’ 


‘ His life was bright—bright without spot it was, 





And cannot cease to be.’ 
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RUINS OF THE OLD FORT CONANICUT, RHODE-ISLAND. 


The island of Conanicut or Connanicut, as it is 
sometimes written, lies in Narraganset Bay, in the 
County of Newport, and State of Rhode Island, 
about three miles west of the pleasant town of 
Newport ; a brief account of which place, with a 
view of that conspicuous object, ‘'The Wind-mill, 
or Old Stone Tower, on the top of the hill, we 
gave in the second number of this Magazine, in 
October last. Conanicut extends towards the 
north between seven and eight miles, and as far 
south as the most southern portion of Rhode 
Island ; its average breadth being about one mile. 
The western shore is about three miles from the 
Narraganset coast ; and on this point is the village 
of Jamestown. It was purchased of the Indians 
in 1657, and was incorporated by its present name, 
in 1678. The soil is remarkably luxuriant, produc- 
ing grain and grass in great abundance. There 
are about five hundred inhabitants in the village. 


The south end of the Island is called ‘ Beaver’s 
Tail,’ and here the Rhode Island Light-house was 
erected in 1749, for the convenience and safety of 
vessels sailing in the Bay of Narraganset, and the 
Harbor of Newport. The ground at this place is 
twelve feet above the surface of the sea at high 
tide. From the earth to the top of the light-house 
cornice, it is fifty-eight feet. There is a gallery 
around this part of the building, and within stands 
the lantern, which is eleven feet high and eight feet 
in diameter. 

In the same quarter of the island may be seen 
the ‘ Old Fort Conanicut.’ This is an ancient cir- 
cular fortress. It once served to guard the passage 
of Narraganset Bay, but is now in a dilapidated and 
deserted state. ‘The present appearance of its ruins 
is correctly delineated in the preceding engraving. 

Besides the truly delightful Conanicut and Rhode 
Island, Narraganset Bay embosoms many other 
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beautiful and exuberantly fruitful isles, such as Pru- 
dence, Patience, and Hope, with a few smaller 
islands. Its chief harbors, independent of Provi- 
dence and Newport, are Wickford, Warren, Bris- 
tol, Greenwich and Pawtuxet. The rivers Provi- 
dence and Taunton, and numerous lesser streams, 
flow into this capacious bay, which is ‘at once 
the ornament and the nursing-mother of Rhode 
Island.’ But to describe this elegant sheet of 
water, is to delineate much of the most beautiful 
and useful in nature. It opens into the southern 
coast of the State, between Seaconnet rocks on 
the east and Point Judith on the west, and spread- 
ing out the noble harbor of Newport, and narrow- 
ing and shallowing inland for nearly twenty-eight 
miles, amidst the most diversified and attractive 
scenery, it terminates in the convenient though not 
very deep harbor of Providence. Varying from one 
mile to fifteen, its average breadth is about ten 
miles ; and its waters afford plentiful supplies of 
the finest oysters, lobsters and fish. 

It was at the head of this Bay of Narraganset, 
that Roger Williams, the great founder of Rhode 
Island, fixed himself and his followers, when he 
fled from religious controversy in Massachusetts, in 
the year 1636, nearly two centuries since, calling 
the place of their retreat ‘ Providence.’ Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the female Antinomian leader, soon 
followed Mr. Williams, and settled on ‘ Red Island, 
now termed Rhode Island, which name it derived 
from the Dutch, and, contrary to the common opin- 
ion, signifies the same as the former appellation. 
These two little colonies were united by charter 
procured by Williams from Charles I. in 1643—4. 
A second charter was obtained from Charles II, in 
1663, and is the basis of the present government; 
Rhode Island being the only State in the mnion 
without a written constitution. The last historic 
event, particular to this little colony for upwards 
of one hundred years, was the foundation of 
Brown University in 1664. This tranquil period 
was terminated in 1765, by the stamp act, against 
which, and every other violence of the British 
government, the people of Rhode Island opposed 
a steady and effectual resistance. As early as 
1774, the royal stores and artillery in the colony 
were seized ; and when the day of open war dawn- 
ed, one of the most effective generals of the Anglo- 
American nation sprung like a youthful lion from 
among the farmers of Rhode Island. ‘Though 
morally united from the outset of the contest, it 
was, however, the last of the ‘ thirteen’ which ac- 
ceded to the present form of government under 
the constitution of 1787. Her acquiesence was 
not obtained until May, in 1790. 


KEAN’S ORIGIN, 

The late actor, Kean, was brought up at No. 61 
Ewer street, St. Saviour, Southwark, a very humble 
tenement, and so wretchedly off was he, with his sis- 
ter, Phoebe Carey, and his mother, Mrs. Carey, that 
even to this day they are talked about by the old in- 
habitants who remember the family. Mrs. Carey who 
died about the time of Kean, with her daugher, Phee- 
be Carey, and Kean, gained their precarious livelihood 
by frequenting the fairs with the itinerant showmen; 
and Richardson numbered the Kean family (ns he savs 
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he has done many of the ‘ reglars’ of the present day) 
in his dramatis persona. Kean, when grown up, 
with his mother and sister left Ewer street. and 
commenced strolling, playing harlequin or any other 
character, which business is sometimes termed by 
theatricals the ‘Saw-dust-line.’ Thus was Kean 
engaged, when by accident he emerged from his na- 
tive poverty and obscurity, and became the first man 
of his day! Kean’s we habits never forsook him 
—his imprudence most likely shortened his days. It 
is supposed that Kean received a liberal education, 
as he frequently made classical quotations ; this was 
not the fact. His parent, Mrs. Carey (no one re- 
collects his father,) could not frequently purchase a 
quartern loaf, and of course could not pay for a quar- 
ter of Latin ; therefore the knowledge he attained 
must have been the result of his riper years, and of 
his extraordinary talent and application. Kean owed 
very little to his parents but his birth. An anecdote 
is told of him characteristic of the man :—An old 
friend invited Kean to dine with him, and, to give 
Kean a treat, promised him a baked shoulder of 
mutton and potatoes under. Kean was punctual to 
time, and was seen at the window anxiously waiting 
for the servant, who was sent to the baker’s for the 
dinner. Kean, when the girl returned, heard her 
mistress direct the meat to be removed from the bak- 
ing pan to the dish; he instantly flew to the top of 
the kitchen stairs, and calling aloud, begged that the 
mutton might notbe moved from the brown pan, but 
that potatoes and all should be brought and served up 
as they came from the oven. Kean was used to this 
method when a lad, and had never forgotten the sa- 
vory relish which the brown pan and its delicious 
contents afforded him in his boyish days. 


WINE FLY. 

This is the name of a small black fly, found in 
empty wine casks, and about wine-lees. ‘The La- 
tins called the insect Bibio. It originates from a 
small red worm, very common in the sediment of 
wine. The pressings of the wine or cider press, 
the drippings of wine or beer vessels, the pots in 
which honey is kept, and in which a little remains, 
turning sour and sticking to the sides, all afford 
vast numbers of a small species of worm. This is 
of a white color, and has two hooks placed near 
the head ; in short it resembles in all the parts that 
of the common flesh-fly. Multitudes of these 
small creatures live and move briskly in these sub- 
stances for several weeks together ; but about the 
end of that time, having arrived at their full growth, 
they enter into the nymph state, under a case 
made of their own skin, which dries and becomes 
a brown color. In eight or ten days, the case is 
opened by the falling off of a small piece at the 
end, and the fly makes its way out. The insect is 
extremely small when its wings are not extended, 
not exceeding the size of the head of a common 
pin. It is however very beautiful, the breast and 
body are yellow, the reticulated eyes are red, and 
the wings possess all the colors of the rainbow. 
They make a very interesting microscopic object ; 
and when examined, are found to have all the reg- 
ular parts of the larger flies; their antennae are 
oval and flatted, and their legs and every other part 
are perfectly formed. 
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THE BISON, OR WILD OX OF AMERICA. 


When the Europeans began to settle in North| quent the districts formed of primitive rocks. 
America, this animal was occasionally met on the| Their migrations to the westward were formerly 
Atlantic coast ; but rarely to the east of the Appa- | limited by the Rocky Mountain range, and they 


lachian Mountains. 
of Canada it was unknown in that country. At 
no very distant date, herds of them existed in the 
western parts of Pennsylvania, and as late as 1766, 
they were pretty numerous in Kentucky; but they 
have gradually retired before the whites, and are 
now rarely seen to the south of the Ohio, or on 
the east side of the Mississippi. They exist, how- 
ever, in vast numbers, and roam over the prairies 
of the Arkansas, La Platte, Missouri, and upper 
branches of the Saskatchewan and Peace rivers. 
Great Slave Lake, in latitude 60° was at one 
time the northern boundary of their range; but 
of late they have taken possession of the lime- 
stone districts of Slave Point, on the north side of 
that lake, and wandered to the vicinity of Great 
Marten Lake, in latitude 63° or 64°. 
stone and sandstone formations between the Great 
Rocky Mountain ridge and the lower eastern chain 
of primitive rocks, are the only districts in the fur 
countries frequented by the Bison. In these com- 
paratively level tracts, there is much prairie grass in 
summer; and also, many marshes overgrown with 
bulrushes, which supply them with winter food. | 
Salt springs and lakes also abound on the confines | 
of the limestone and salt-licks, where Bisons are 
sure to be found at all seasons. Thev do not 
Var. L=-No. 4. 


fre : 


| which 


The lime- | 


'of that of Reechus. 
_accounts of the animal by Richardson and God- 


As early as the first discovery | are still unknown in New Caledonia; but of late 


years they have found a passage across the moun- 
tains near the sources of the Saskatchewan, and 
their numbers to the westward are said to be annu- 
ally increasing. In 1806, when Lewis and Clark 
crossed the mountains at the head of the Missouri, 
Bison skins were an important article of traffic be- 
tween the inhabitants on the east side, and the na- 
tives to the westward. -Further to the southward, 
in New Mexico and California, the Bison appears 
to be numerous on both sides of the Rocky Moun- 
tain chain. One of the earliest accounts of the 
animal is by Hernandez; and Reechus’ edition of 
his observations is illustrated by an engraving, 
seems to have been made from a rude 
sketch of the Bison, altered by the artist to a 
closer resemblance with the European ox. Hen- 
nepin, in the narrative of his discovery of Louis- 
jana, gives a very good description of the Bison, 
together with a figure, which is apparently a copy 
There are also interesting 


man. 
The Bisons wander constantly from place to 
place. They are much attracted by the soft ten- 


der grass which springs up after a fire has spread 
over the prairie. In winter, they scrape away the 
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snow with their feet, to reach the grass. The bulls 
anu cows live in separate herds for the greater part 
of the year; but at all seasons, one or two bulls 
generally accompany a large herd of cows. The 
Bison is a shy animal, and takes to flight on wind- 
ing an enemy, which its sense of smell enables it 
to do from a great distance. They are less wary 
when together in numbers, and will then often 
blindly follow their leaders, regardless of, or tramp- 
ling down the hunters in their way. It is danger- 
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ous for the hunter to show himself after havin 
wounded one, for it will pursue him, and althoug 
its gait may be heavy and awkward, it will have no 
difficulty in overtaking the fleetest runner. 

Many instances might be mentioned of the tena- 
ciousness with which this animal pursues his re- 
venge ; and one is told of a hunter having been 
detained for hours in a tree by an old bull, which 
had taken his post below to watch him. When it 
contends with a dog, it strikes violently with its 
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INDIAN HUNTERS DRIVING THE BUFFALOES OVER A PRECIPICE. 


fore feet, and in that way proves more than a 
match for an English bull-dog. The Indian meth- 
od of killing the Bison, is by riding up to the fat- 
test of the herd on horseback, and shooting it with 
an arrow. When a large party of hunters are en- 
gaged, the spectacle is very imposing. The horses 
enjoy the sport as much as their riders, and are ac- 
tive in eluding the shock of the animal, should it 
turn upon its pursuer. The most general plan, 


| however, of shooting the Bison, is by crawling to- 
| wards them from to leeward; and in favorable pla- 
ces, great numbers are taken in pounds. When 
the Bison runs, it leans very much to first one side 
for a short space of time, and then to the other, 
and so on alternately. 
The flesh of a Bison, in good condition, is very 
juicy and well flavored, resembling that of well- 
fed beef. The tongue is a delicacy, and may be 
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cured so as to surpass in flavor the tongue of an 
English cow. The hump of flesh covering the 
long spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebrae is 
much esteemed. It is named bos by the Canadian 
voyagers, and wig by the Orkney men, in the ser- 
vice of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The wig has 
a fine grain, and when salted and cut transversely, 
it is almost as rich and tender as the tongue. The 
fine wool which clothes the Bison renders its skin, 
when properly dressed, an excellent blanket ; and 
they are valued so highly, that a good one sells for 
three or four pounds in Canada, where they are 
used as wrappers by those who travel over the 
snow in carioles. ‘The wool has been manufactur- 
ed in England into a remarkably fine and beautiful 
cloth, and in the colony of Osnaboyna on the Red 
River, a warm and durable coarse cloth is made 
of it. 

The herds are usually led by a bull remarkable 
for strength and fierceness. While feeding, they 
are often scattered over a great extent of country, 
but when they move in a mass, they form a dense 
and almost impenetrable column, which, once in 
motion, is scarcely to be impeded. Their line of 
march is seldom interrupted even by considerable 
rivers, across which they swim without fear or hes- 
itation, nearly in the order that they traverse the 
plains When flying before their pursuers, it 
would be in vain for the foremost to halt, or at- 
tempt to obstruct the progress of the main body, 
as the throng in the rear still rushing onward, the 
leaders must advance, although destruction awaits 
the movement. The Indians take advantage of 
this circumstance to destroy great quantities of this 
game, and no mode could be resorted to more ef- 
fectually destructive, nor could a more terrible de- 
vastation be produced, than that of forcing a nu- 
merous herd of these large animals to leap togeth- 
er from the brink of a dreadful precipice, upon a 
rocky and broken surface, a hundred feet below. 

When the Indians determine to destroy Bisons 
in this way, one of their swiftest and most ac- 
tive young men is selected, who is disguised in a 


Bison-skin, having the head, ears, and horns adjust-: 


ed on his own head, and thus accoutred, he sta- 
tions himself between the herd and some of the 
precipices that often extend for several miles along 
the rivers. The Indians surround the herd as 
nearly as possible, when, at a given signal, they 
show themselves and rush forward with loud yells. 
The animals being alarmed, and seeing no way 
open but in the direction of the disguised Indian, 
run towards him, and he, taking to flight, dashes 
on to the precipice, where he suddenly secures 
himself in some _ previously-ascertained crevice. 
The foremost of the herd arrives at the brink, 
there is no possibility of retreat, no chance of es- 
cape ; the foremost may, for an instant shrink with 
terror, but the crowd behind, who are terrified by 
the approaching hunters, rush forward with in- 
creasing iimpetuosity, and the aggregated force 
hurls them successively into the gulf, where certain 
death awaits them. 

Sometimes in this perilous seduction, the Indian 
is himself either trodden under foot, or failing to 
secure himself in the cliff, is urged down the pre- 
cipice by the falling herd. The Indians then se- 





lect as much of the meat as they wish, and the 
rest is abandoned to the wolves. 

They have been seen in herds of three, four and 
five thousand, blackening the plain as far as the 
eye could view. Some travelle-s are of opinion 
that they have seen as many as eight or ten thou- 
sand in the same herd, but this is merely a conjec- 
ture. At night jt is impossible for persons to sleep 
near them who are unaccustomed to their noise, 
which, from the incessant lowing and roaring of 
the bulls, is said very much to resemble distant 
thunder. Although frequent battles take place be- 
tween the bulls, the habits of the Bison are peace- 
ful and inoffensive, seldom or never offering to at- 
tack man or other animals, unless outraged in the 
first instance. 





RICE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Rice was introduced into North America in 1694, 
A vessel from Madagascar, on her homeward voyage 
to Britain, happening to touch at Charleston, the 
captain presented the governor with a bag of seed- 
rice, which he said he had seen growing in the 
eastern countries, where it was deemed excellent 
food, and yielded a prodigious increase. The gov- 
ernor divided it between several of his friends, 
who found the result to exceed their most sanguine 
expectations. From this circumstance Carolina 
dates the rise of her staple commodity, the chief 
support of her people and the main support of her 
affluence. 

Rice is cultivated extensively in the southern 
States, by a method somewhat similar to that of 
garden peas in this country. The grains of this 
plant grow on separate pedicles, or little fruit- 
stalks, springing from the main stalk. The whole 
head forms what a botanist would call a spiked 
panicle ; that is, something between a spike like 
wheat, and a panicle like oats. The grain is sown 
in rows, in the bottom of trenches made by slave- 
labor entirely. These ridges lie about seventeen 
inches apart, from centre to centre. The rice is 
put in by the hand, generally by women, and is 
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never scattered, but cast so as to fall in a line. We have domesticated certain animals, and most 
This is done about the 17th of March. By means | of these only to a certain extent, and are therefore 
of flood-gates, the water is then permitted to flow | apt to fancy that those are the only animals suscep- 
over the fields, and to remain on the ground five | tible of domestication, and that they surpass all 





days, at the depth of several inches. ‘The object 
of this drenching is to sprout the seeds, as it is 
technically called. The water js next drawn off, 
and the ground allowed to dry, until the rice is 
risen to what is termed four leaves high, or be- 
tween three and four inches. This requires about 
amonth. The fields are then again overflowed, 
and they remain submerged for upwards of a fort- 
night, to destroy the grass and weeds. ‘These pro- 
cesses occupy till about the 17th of May, after 
which the ground is allowed to remain dry ull the 
15th of July, during which interval it is repeatedly 
hoed, to remove such weeds as have not been ef- 
fectually drowned, and also to loosen the soil. The 


water is then, for the last time, introduced, in order 
that the rice may be brought to maturity ; and it 
actually ripens while standmg in the water. The 


harvest commences about the end of August, and 
extends into October. It is all cut by the male 
slaves, who use a sickle, while the women make it 
up into bundles. As it seems that no ingenuity 
has yet been able to overcome the difficulty of 
threshing the grains out by machinery, without 


breaking them, the whole of this part of the pro- 
cess is done with hand-flails in a court-yard. ‘The 
next process is to detach the outer husk, which 
clings to the grain with great pertinacity. This is 
done by passing the rice between a pair of mill- 
stones, removed to a considerable distance from 
each other. ‘lhe inner pellicle, or film, which en- 
velopes the grain, is removed by trituration in mor- 
tars under pestles weighing from two hundred and 


filty to three hundred pounds. ‘The pestles consist 


of upright bars, shod with iron, which being raised 
up by the machinery to the height of several feet, 
are allowed to fall plump down upon the rice, the 
particles of which are thus rubbed against one an- 


other ull the film is removed. 
ly winnowed, and, being packed in casks holding 
about six hundred pounds each, is ready for distri- 
bution over all parts of the world. 





NORTH AMERICA. 


BEAVER OF 


The natural habits of the Beaver are topics so 
generally, though often so imperfectly handled, that 
we will rather speak at present of the manners which 
it has been found to display in a domestic state, and 
of one or two other particulars less generally known. 


It is now thorough- | 


others in sagacity and companionable affections. 
| But there is a very long list indeed, of animals, ap- 
| parently the last to be thought of, for domestication, 
| but which, nevertheless, would please, and be pleas- 
| ed, if they, like others, lay in our bosoms, ate of our 
dish, and sat at our fire-sides, and that would make 
| manifest their understanding, and more than answer 
our caresses. An example presents itself in the Bea- 
ver, whose habits in domesticity are pictured by a 
North American trader. 











TAME BEAVERS OF NORTH AMERICA, AND HOUSE. 


, 
| I have kept several Beavers,’ says Hearne, ‘ till 


| they became so domesticated as to answer to their 
name, and to follow those to whom they are accus- 
tomed, in the same manneras a dog would do ; and 
they were as much pleased at being fondled as any 
animal I ever saw. In cold weather they were kept 
| in my own sitting-room, where they were the con- 
| stant companions of the Indian women and children, 
|and were so fond of their company, that when the 
| Indians were absent for any considerable time, the 
Beavers discovered great signs of uneasiness ; and, 
on their return, showed equal marks of pleasure, by 
fondling them, crawling into their laps, lying on 
their backs, sitting like a squirrel, and behaving like 
children who see their parents but seldom. In gen- 
eral, during the winter, they lived on the same food 
as the women did, and were remarkably fond of rice 
and plumb-pudding: they would eat partridges and 
| fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them 
| with fish, though I have heard that they will at times 
| prey on them. In fact, there are few gramnivorous 
| animals that may not be brought to be carnivorous.’ 





Of the things usually eaten by the Beaver, the 
same writer gives the following account :— Their 
food consists of a large root, something resembling 
|a cabbage-stalk, which grows at the bottom of the 
lakes and rivers. They also eat the bark of trees, 
| particularly those of the poplar, birch, and willow; 
but the ice preventing them from getting to the land 
| in the winter, they have not any bark to feed on in 
| that season, except that of such sticks as they cut 
_down in summer, and throw into the water opposite 
the doors of their houses ; and as they generally eat 
a great deal, the roots above-mentioned constitute 
a principal part of their food during the winter. In 
summer they vary their diet, by eating different kinds 
of herbage, and such berries as grow near their haunts.’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON. 


This has been pronounced the finest building in | 
the State. It stands on a small eminence open to the | 
south, east and west. It is one hundred and sixty- | 
eight feet in length, and fifty-four in its greatest | 
breadth, having a | portico of eight Ionic columns in 
front. It is built of Chelmsford : granite, the columns | 
and their capitals being of the same material. In the 
centre of the two principal stories are the rooms of | 
the officers of the institution. Above these is the | 
operating theatre which is lighted from the dome. 
The wings of the building are divided into wards and 
sick rooms. The stair-case and floorings of the en- 
tries are of stone. The whole house is supplied with | 
heat by air-flues from furnaces, and with water by | 
pipes and a forcing-pump. The beautiful hills which | 
surround Boston are seen from every part of the | 
building, and the grounds on the south-west are | 
washed by the waters of the bay. The premises | 
have been improved by the planting of ornamental | 
trees and shrubs, and the extension of the gravel | 
walks for those patients whose health will admit of 
exercise in the open air. 

‘Towards the close of the last century a gentleman 
died in Boston, leaving a bequest in his will of $5,000 | 
towards the building of a hospital. This circum- | 
stance was attended with the beneficial effect of 
awakening the attention of the public to the subject. | 
Nothing, however, was affected before August, 1810, 
when two physicians living in Boston, addressed a 
circular, in which the advantages of a hospital were | 
stated to several gentlemen of Boston, possessed of 
ample fortunes, and disposed to contribute to insti- | 
tutions in which the public good was concerned. 
In the beginning of 1811, fifty-six gentlemen, living 
in di Terent parts of the commonwealth, were incor- 


porated by the name of the Massachusetts General | 


_whole scene truly solemn and interesting. 


| Hospital. Their charter allowed the corporation to 
hold property to the amount of $30,000 yearly in- 
come. It also granted to the Hospital a fee simple 
in the estate of the old Province-House, on the con- 
dition that $100,000 should be raised by subscription 
within ten years. Little exertion was made before 
the autumn of 1816, when a subscription was com- 
menced that was attended with uncommon success. 
In the towns of Boston, Salem, Plymouth, Charles- 


| town, Hingham, and Chelsea, (including a few sub- 


scriptions in some other towns,) 1047 individuals 
subscribed either to the Hospital or the Asylum for 
the Insane. More than two hundred of these con- 
tributed one hundred dollars or more, and several 
from $1,000 to $5,000, and one, $20,000. Do- 
nations of equal and larger amounts have since been 
made, which have increased the funds of this insti- 
tution, for immediate use and permanent stock, to 
a greater sum than any other among us has real- 
ized, excepting the University at Cambridge. 

In 1816, the Trustees purchased the estate at 
Charlestown belonging to the late Mr. Barrell, for- 
merly called Poplar Grove, and have there built two 
brick houses, besides the requisite out-houses, for an 
Insane Hospital. In 1817, they purchased four acres 
in a field at the west end of Boston, called Prince’s 
Pasture, and on the 4th day of July, 1818, the cor- 


_ner stone of the present Hospital was there laid, in 


the presence of many persons of great dignity in 
public life, and a numerous assemblage of citizens, 
The civil, religious and masonic services were per- 
formed with such impressive pomp, as rendered the 
This 
building was so far completed on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1821, as to be in a fit condition to receive pas 
tients. 
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All applications must be made to the Superinten- | One by Sir Godfrey Kneller, painted in 1707, 
dent for the admission of patients to the Hospital, | representing the celebrated Colo. Parke, a splendid 
and in all cases in which the patient is able, he or she old picture. There are. others of later, but by no 
should appear there in person. The application may means lesser interest. 
be made by a friend, between eight and nine o’clock | _There is a splendid engraving of the Death of 
in the morning, on any day except Sunday. The | Chatham, presented by Copeley. 

Physicians and Surgeons will not attend to any ap- | A Death of Wolfe, presented by West, and a 
plications respecting the Hospital at their houses, | fine engraving of Napier of Merchiston, the fa- 
unless in cases really urgent. In cases of accident, | mous inventor of the Logarithms, presented by the 
in which it may be desirable to carry the patient di- | Earl of Buchan, and addressed to Marshal Gen- 
rectly to the Hospital, application for a permit may | eral Washington, conveying to Americans the 
be made to one of the Trustees, or of the Medical novel intelligence that their beloved chief was a 
officers. Friends are allowed to visit patients in the | Marshal of France; this high dignity having been 
Hospital, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and | conferred upon the General by Louis the XVIth, to 
a ys twelve . = sia aeons | 7 wee —— Chief to ng ae the Count 

t seems to be generally underst through the | de Rochambeau ; for the Count being a very old 
country, that this institution is the most safe as well | officer, by the etiquette of the French service, could 
as the most economical place of resort in all difficult | only be commanded by a Mareschal de France. 
and dangerous cases, especially such as require op-| The Mount Vernon plate, bearing the arms and 
eration; one of the consequences of this general | crest of Washington, the venerable Pretorium of 
— in men ete » rages coreg is Ra many = oe — Rg 4 other —— = _— 

iseases are presente , which are in their na- | esting relics from the late mansion of the Hero, 
ture incurable—whence it has followed, that as the are kept in pious preservation at Arlington House. 
reputation of the institution has increased, the num-| During the sojourn of General La Fayette in the 
2 of cases os incurable Bans —— has | District, he paid several visits of affection to the 
also increased. e patients under the daily care | proprietor of Arlington House; the last but one 
of skilful, intelligent, and eminent surgeons and phy- | survivor of the Washington Family. The good 
sicians, are watched over by faithful and attentive | general was peculiarly gratified with a view from 
nurses, and in truth the minor officers and domestics, | the grand portico, pronouncing it the finest he had 





under the vigilant eye of the Superintendent, con- 
tinue to give the sick poor all the comfort and re- 
lief, with all the chances of restoration, which the 
kindness of friends, or the influence of money, could 
command for those favored with both. 





ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


Arlington House, says Elliot in his History of the 
District of Columbia, the seat of George W. P. 
Custis, Esq., is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, immediately fronting the Capitol. It oc- 
cupies a most lofty and commanding position, upon 
a height between two and three hundred feet above 
the river, to which the grounds incline by a slope, 
for the most part gradual. The view from the 
house is one of the most grand and picturesque 
that can be imagined, embracing the whole of the 
city of Washington and Georgetown, the river 
with its bridge, and the range of Maryland heights, 
as far down as the Fort, with panoramic beauty 
and effect. 

The mansion-house consists of a centre building 
of sixty feet front, and two wings of forty each, 
making a principal front of 140 feet. The centre 
has a portico of sixty feet by twenty-five, the pedi- 
ment supported by eight massive columns, six in 
front. This noble portico was designed from draw- 
ings of the Temple at Peestum near Naples; the 
columns are five feet in diameter at their bases, grad- 
ually declining to the capitals, which are of the 
ancient Doric order: the columns, twenty-six feet 
in height, are built of brick, covered with stucco, 
resembling freestone, and like the pediment marked 
off in blocks. This stucco resists the frost, and 
forms an impenetrable cement. 

At this seat are some rare and valuable pictures. 


Two by Vandyke, portraits of great antiquity. 


ever seen, and warmly recommended to Mrs. Custis 
| to cherish the native forest trees, which extended 
| for some distance in the rear of the mansion, ob- 
| serving emphatically, ‘ Recollect, my dear madam, 
| how much easier it is to cut a tree down than to 
make one grow |” 

A great many relics have been given away in 
| presents to numbers who have begged them, and 
| they are now dispersed in almost every country in 
Christendom. Some very interesting ones still 
/remain. The bed and bedstead on which the first 
_ President slept during the whole of his Presidency, 
| and on which he breathed his last sigh, the 14th 
December, 1799. China made to order of Mr. 
Van Braam, having the names of all the Votes of 
the Old Confederation, a service also bearing the 
representation of the. order of the Cincinnati, with 
other rare and interesting reminiscences, treasured 
with care, and which, half a century hence, will 
delight other generations, curious to behold aught 
which belonged to him, whose fame and memory 





will freshen with time. 

From Mr. Custis’s ‘ Recollections,’ we add the 
following :— 

| __ Of original pictures, there are four at ARLIncToN 
Houser. The most ancient, and the only one ex- 
tant, of the hero at that time of day, is the work of 
| the elder Peale ; was painted in 1772, full size and 
‘three quarter length; represents the Provincial 
Colonel in the Colonial uniform, blue, with scarlet 
| facings, silver lace, and scarlet under-clothes, with 
sash and gorget, and the hat usually called the 
Wolfe hat, which, from its size and shape, must 
have been better suited for service in a forest war- 
| fare, than would be the chapeaus of modern times. 
This is a fine expressive picture, and said by his 
cotemporaries to be the Washington in the prime 
| of life ; the countenance open and manly, the mild 
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blue eye, the whole bespeaking intelligence, the 
dominion of lofty feelings, and the passions at rest. 

Next in the order of originals, is an half bust, 
by Houdon, after the manner of the antique, full 
size, and was taken after the war of the revolution. 

3d. A beautiful cabinet picture, in relief, by 
Madame de Brienne, representing the heads of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, about the time of Houdon. 

4th. The profile likeness in crayon, by Sharpless, 
in 1796, an admirable likeness, the profile taken by 
an instrument, and critically correct. 

Of other originals, we have to notice the eques- 
trian picture, by Trumbull, of 1790, now in the 
City Hall of New York. For this, the white 
charger had several standings. The figure of the 
General-in-Chief is well described, the costume, 
the uniform of the Staff in the war of Independ- 
ence, being the ancient whig colors, blue and buff 
—a very splendid performance throughout, and 
the objection to the face being florid, not a correct 
one. He was both fair and florid. 

A Mr. Williams, a painter in crayons, had sit- 
tings about 1794, made a strong likeness, but we 
have no further knowledge of him or his works. 

The works of Stuart have acquired such exten- 
sive and deserved celebrity, that a critique from us 
would be almost superfluous. Of the great Presi- 
dent, the head (that is the head only) of Stuart is 
certainly a chef d’ceuvre. There are three origi- 
nals by this distinguished master—the head and 
bust, from which many copies have been taken ; the 
full length for the Marquis of Lansdown, and an 
original intended for Mrs. Washington. The artist 
has been particularly happy in delineating that 
graceful fall of the shoulders, for which the Chief 
was remarkable, and which is said to constitute 
among the finest lines in the portraiture of manly 
excellence. The defects ot the tull length are in 
the limbs. There is too much of roundness and 
finish, according to the rules of art and the most 
approved models of taste and celebrity, whereas 
the original was in himself a model for the arts. 
Stuart once observed, ‘ my impressions of his supe- 
rior size considerably abated on trying on his coat, 
and finding that the span of his body was not 
greater than was to be found in some other men.’ 
True. We repeat, that his remarkable conforma- 
tion was exclusively in the limbs, and the great 
artist and truly pleasant gentleman might have 
continued his trials, and worn out the coat in try- 
ing, ere he would have found a man whose arms 
should have filled the sleeves, or who possessed 
that breadth of wrists, and those hands which, in 
the Chief, almost ‘ exceeded nature’s law.’ 

We are thus minute in describing the portraiture 
of Washington, because posterity always inquires, 
‘how looked the great of the olden time.’ Should 
these ‘ Recollections’ meet the eye of futurity, we 
can only say, that our portrait, though humbly, is 
faithfully drawn. 





Ceracci, the celebrated sculptor and enthusiast 
for liberty, came to this country about ’93 or ’94, | 
and executed two busts in marble, of the President, | 
and of Hamilton, the last said to be the best. Ce- | 
racci was a singularly looking man, very short, full | 
of action, brilliant eyes, emitting the sparks of ge- 
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nius, and wore two watches. He afterwards per- 
ished at Paris, as author of the Infernal Machine. 

In ’95, both the elder and younger Peale had 
sittings. It was the fortune of the venerable 
Charles Wilson Peale to have painted the Provin- 
cial Colonel of his Britannic Majesty’s service, in 
1772, and the same individual, as Chief Magistrate 
of a great empire, in 1775. The revolutionary 
recollections of the Peale family, embrace James 
Peale, who was one of that gallant band of Phila- 
delphians, who joined the wreck of the grand army 
in °76, and was engaged in the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton. The collection of Portraits, made 
by the patriotic founder of the first American Mu- 
seum, are of inestimable value to our posterity, 
being the only likenesses extant of some of the 
most distinguished worthies of the days of trial. 

Of the one thousand portraits which have been 
given of Washington, all of them possess a resem- 
blance, from the drawing of a sign post, to the galle- 
ries of Taste. He was so unique, so unlike any one 
else, his whole appearance so striking and impres- 
sive, that it was almost impossible to make a total 
failure, in forming a likeness of him. 

General WasuineTon, in the prime of his life, 
stood six feet two inches, and measured precisely 
six feet, when attired for the grave. From the 
period of the revolution, there was an evident 
bending in that frame, so passing straight before ; 
but the stoop is attributable rather to the care and 
toils of that arduous contest, than to age; for his 
step was firm, and his carriage noble and com- 
manding, long after ‘the time when the physical 
properties of man are supposed to be on the wane. 

To a majestic height, was added correspondent 
breadth and firmness, and his whole person was so 
cast in nature’s firmest mould, as to resemble the 
classic remains of ancient statuary, where all the 
parts contribute to the purity and perfection of the 
whole. 

His habit might be deemed rather spare than 
full, his weight never exceeding from two hundred 
and ten to twenty. His limbs were remarkable. 
His arms were long, large, and sinewy, and could 
a cast have been made from his hand, it would 
have afforded a study for the sculptor, and if ex- 
hibited in the present day, would be supposed to 
have belonged to some hero of romance. 

Bred in the vigorous school of the frontier war- 
fare, ‘the earth his bed, his canopy the heavens,’ 
he excelled the hunter and the woodsman in their 
athletic habits, and in those trials of manhood 
which distinguished the days of his early life. 

His physiognomy was decidedly Roman—not in its 
type expressing the reckless ambition of the ‘ broad- 
fronted Cesar,’ or the luxurious indulgence of the 
‘curled Anthony,’ but rather of the better age of 
Rome, the Fabius Maximus, Marcellus, or the Scipios. 

An equestrian portraiture is particularly well 
suited to him who rode so well, and who was 
much attached to the noble animal which so oft 
and gallantly had borne him in the chase, in war, 
and in the perilous service of the frontier. 





Designing hypocrites frequently lay themselves 
open to discovery, by over-acting their parts. 
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AJACCIO, THE BIRTH PLACE OF NAPOLEON. 


Ajaccio is a sea-port town in a bay of the same 
name, on the south-western part of the island of 
Corsica. A modern traveller describes the town 
thus: ‘ The general plan is very simple. One broad 
street leads from the sea to the barracks ; another, 
nearly as wide, but much shorter, cuts the former at 
right angles; besides, there are many subordinate 
streets, extremely narrow and dirty. The annexed 
engraving is a general view of the town, taken from 
the bay. The spire of the cathedral church forms 
a prominent feature in the view. 





The town possesses a public library, with a re- 
spectable collection of books. It is guarded bya 
small citadel ; and the bay affords a secure anchor- 
age for ships of considerable burden. ‘The present 
town is not ancient, but there are vestiges remaining 
of a city at the distance of a league, which formerly 
bore the same name. 

It was the birth-place of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose house, although among the best of the town, 
forms one side of a miserable little court leading out 
of the Rue Charles. Among other relics of this 
great man is a cannon, which was the favorite play- 
thing of Bonaparte’s childhood. A sketch ofthe house 
where he was born is given in the engraving beneath. 





It is remarkable that as Ajaccio was his birth- 
lace, so it was the scene of his first military exploit. 
n 1793, Bonaparte being then chef-de-bataillon of 

the National Guards, was sent from Bastia to sur- 
prise the town, which was in the power of the Cor- 
sican rebels. At the head of fifty men he took pos- 
session of a tower nearly facing Ajaccio, where he 
was so closely beset by the insurgents, that he was 
even reduced to feed on horse-flesh. On the fourth 
day he was forced to abandon his station, after an 
ineffectual attempt to blow up the tower. The fis- 
sures are still apparent in it, which are attributed to 
that circumstance. 


Some will listen to no conviction but what they 
derive from fatal experience. 





Minerat Waters in Massacuusetts. No min- 
eral springs of much notoriety are found in this state, 
although chalybeate springs are very common, and 
are useful in cutaneous and some other complaints. 
Nearly all these springs rise in low grounds con- 
taining bog ore. The Hopkinton spring is of this 
description, and is probably more resorted to than 
any other in the State. This contains among other 
ingredients, carbonic acid and carbonate of lime and 
iron. The spring in Brookfield is similarly situated, 
and contains some magnesia and soda, as well as 
iron. It is a place of some resort. A mineral 
spring exists in Shutesbury, abounding in muriate 
of lime, and it is somewhat visited. Chalybeate 
springs exist in South Hadley, Deerfield, and in- 
deed, in almost every town in the State. In Men- 
don there is a mineral well, in the waters of which, 
chemical tests indicate muriate of lime and carbonic 
acid in a free state. No use is made of the water, 
except as a substitute for yeast. 

In Williamstown is a tepid spring very much re- 
sembling that in New Lebanon, N. Y. Bubbles of 
gas are constantly escaping, which, according to 
Professor Dewey, are atmospheric air, and not sim- 
ply nitrogen, which is common in such springs. 
The spring furnishes a convenient place for a bath- 
ing establishment; and though the saline ingredi- 
ents are in small quantity, the water is useful in 
several cutaneous disorders. In Adams, Pittsfield, 
and Great Barrington, are springs useful for the 
same complaints. In Hinsdale is a spring from which 
issues sulphuretted hydrogen ; and from the decom- 
position of this gas, a deposit of sulphur is made 
upon the earth around. 


Iron Pyrnites 1s Massacuvsetts. This is the 
yellow ore, so frequently mistaken for gold. It 
occurs more or less in almost every rock ; but is of 
no use, unless it exists in large quantities, and is of 
that variety which casily decomposes. In such a 
case, it may be converted into the sulphate of iron; 
that is, into copperas. The ore is broken up, and 
exposed to the action of air and moisture, when the 
change takes place, and the lixivium is evaporated 
to obtain the copperas. In Massachusetts, one can 
hardly avoid meeting with iron pyrites, and in the 
western part of Worcester county, the traveller can- 
not but notice, that nearly all the rocks are coated 
over with iron rust. This is the result of the 
decomposition here spoken of. In Hubbardston, 
the sulphate is so abundant, that a manufactory of 
copperas has been established, and success has thus 
far attended the enterprise. Copperas might be 
manufactured in several other towns south of Hub- 
bardston ; as in North Brookfield and Southbridge, 
although the rocks do not appear as highly impreg- 
nated with pyrites in any place as in Hubbardston. 

The decomposition of pyrites, in large quantities, 
ofien produces a considerable degree of heat; and 
sometimes pieces of rocks are driven off with explo- 
sion. This is one of the sources of those numerous 
stories which one hears in the country, concerning 
noises heard, and lights with smoke, seen in the 
mountains. Such occurrences excite the belief of the 
existence of valuable mines in the vicinity ; but they 
evince the existence of nothing more than Iron pyrites. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The town of Amherst, in the County of Hamp- 
shire, and State of Massachusetts, lies eighty-five 
miles west from the city of Boston, and about 
eight miles north-east from Northampton, which is 
the capital of the county. Ambherst contains 
nearly three thousand inhabitants, and is constant- 
ly increasing in business, wealth and population. 
Here are an academy, and a seminary called 
‘Mount Pleasant Institution.’ There are nine or 
ten instructers attached to the latter establishment, 
which has much celebrity throughout the State. 
Institutions, conducted upon so liberal a scale and 
with so much ability as this is understood to be, 





justly deserve to be known, and to receive atten- | 


tion and patronage from the community. We 
wish there were others like it in the various sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. 
town should possess one academy—at least one 
private or incorporated academy, higher in its ob- 


In fact every inland | 


jects and character than the common schools; for | 


although the last are excellently-well managed, 
particularly in Massachusetts, and constitute places 
of instruction of vital and manifest importance to 
the country ; yet most of them are open to schol- 
ars but a small portion of the year; and therefore 
cannot afford that opportunity for learning, which 


they might impart, if open every day, situated in | 


the same town, or employed, as it were, in a sort of 


perior or more permanent description. 
establishment or maintenance of an incorporated 
or private academy in any place in the interior, pro- 
duces results of the most valuable and enduring 


along the sea-coasts, and remote quarters of the 
country, children, who and whose parents, guar- 
dians and friends, would never, perhaps, under other 
circumstances, visit the spot. Here these pupils 
can receive instruction without interruption, or 
pursue their studies without being diverted by the 
fashions and follies, the temptations and vices of 
the more populous, or metropolitan places. Here 
youthful strangers from divers and distant points 
meet one another, and enter into acquaintances or 
friendships, which are agreeable and useful in youth, 
and form a source of pleasure and satisfaction in af- 
ter life; while at the same time, when increased 
in age and knowledge, these students return to 
their parents or relations, they are imperceptibly 
led, through these connections and intimacies, to 
diffuse among the people of the various sections 
from whence they came, a better knowledge of each 
other and their common country ; doing away many 
little prejudices and dislikes that would otherwise 
exist among the great mass, and consequently con- 
tributing in no small degree to cement more closely 
and firmly together the general bond of union. 
Here also the sons and daughters of the yeomanry 
may be educated in the higher and more elegant 
branches, and that, too, without heavy expenses, or 
being obliged to neglect those domestic exercises 


'and duties, which they are occasionally so properly 
e a > ° » | be 
rivalry with academical seminaries of another, su- | 


The proper | 


nature. It assembles together numbers of young 
persons of both sexes, from the capitals and towns | 


i. 1.——tto, 4 


called upon to perform, in the cottage and farm- 
house, and which promote habits of industry and 
morality in younger days, and contribute alike to 
health and prosperity, cheerfulness and the enjoy- 
ment of life, in maturer years. Besides, a praise- 
worthy rivalry will sooner or later arise between the 
students of the grammar-school, and those of the 
21 
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academy. This emulation will be encouraged or 
participated in, more or less, by the older inhabi- 
tants. Attempts will be made to procure the best 
masters for each institution ; a taste and desire for 
study will penetrate almost every dwelling ; and in 
short, without enlarging upon the subject, it must 
be obvious, to every reflecting mind, that under 
such circumstances as those to which we have ad- 
verted, our youth will become apter scholars, more 
enlightened in their views and feelings, of better 
manners, and better citizens, more useful to them- 
selves and the community at large, than if bred 
and tt!ucated in places destitute of academies, or 
having no other schools than such as some tran- 
sient persons might be hired to teach, three or four 
months in the year. 

In respect to seminaries of learning, the town of 
Amherst, for one of its size, is favored in a most 
liberal manner. We have already stated that it 
possesses an Academy and an Institute. But this is 
not all. The inhabitants likewise enjoy the ad- 
vantages of an University. These they derive from 
Amherst College, a view of which is given in our 
engraving. This institution was established in 
1821. Its resources were comparatively limited at 
first, and its success by some considered doubtful. 
But it is now in a highly prosperous state. It has 
a fund of $50,000, made up from the contributions 
of individuals. This fund is invested under the 
direction of five trustees, chosen by the subscri- 
bers ; and the interest is annually appropriated to- 
wards the support of the college. There are seven 
or eight professors, including the president, three 
or four tutors, besides other officers ; and from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred students. The 
poy expenses of a student are from ninety to one 

undred and eighteen dollars, including college 
bills and board. There are three vacations per 
annum ; the first for four weeks from commence- 
ment, which takes place from the fourth Wednes- 
day in August ; the second, for six weeks from the 
fourth Wednesday in December ; the third for three 
weeks from the third Wednesday in May. 

The number of volumes in the libraries, is seven 
thousand and upwards; and the terms of admis- 
sion and the courses of study are similar to those 
of Yale College. 

The numerous difficulties which Amherst College 
encountered in its infancy, are fresh in the recollec- 
tion of many persons, as well as the violent oppo- 
sition which was raised against the application of 
the trustees, for a charter from the General Court. 
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SUGAR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sugar, which forms so important an article in 
our food, seems to have been known at a very early 
period to the people of China and India. For ages 
after its introduction into the west, it was used only 
as a medicine; but its consumption gradually in- 
creased, and during the crusades, the Venetians, 
who brought it from the east, and distributed it to 
the northern parts of Europe, carried on a lucra- 
tive commerce with it. But it was not till after 
the discovery of our own country, and the exten- 
sive cultivation of sugar in the West Indies, that its 
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use in the old world as a substance for food be- 
came general. 

Sugar is obtained from the arundo saccharife- 
ra,or sugar-cane The juice of this plant is press- 
ed out, and boiled in as low a temperature as pos- 
sible, till the sugar precipitates in the form of con- 
fused crystals, These, known by the name of 
raw sugar, are again dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion is clarified, and purer crystals are obtained by 
a subsequent evaporation. Having been refined, it 
is usually sold in the form of a white opake mass, 
called loaf-sugar. In a crystallized state it is call- 
ed sugar-candy. 

Sugar has a very strong sweet taste; when pure 
it has no smell; its color is white, and when crys- 
tallized it is somewhat transparent. It often pos- 
sesses a considerable degree of hardness, but it is 
always so brittle that it can be reduced without dif- 
ficulty to a very fine powder. It is not altered by 
exposure to the atmosphere, though exceedingly 
soluble in water. The solvent power increases 
with the temperature of the water, which is capa- 
ble of dissolving any quantity, when nearly at a 
boiling point; and thus saturated with sugar, is 
termed syrup. 

Syrup is thick, ropy, and very adhesive; spread 
thin upon paper, it soon dries, and forms a kind of 
varnish, which is easily removed by water. 

Sugar is soluble in alcohol, but not in so large a 
proportion as in water. It unites readily with oils, 
and renders them miscible with water. A moder- 
ate quantity of it prevents, or at least retards, the 
coagulation of milk ; but Scheele discovered that a 
very large quantity of sugar causes milk to coagu- 
late. Leonardi informs us that sugar and chalk 
compose a kind of cement. When thrown upon 
a hot iron, sugar melts, swells, becomes a brownish 
black, emits air-bubbles, and exhales a peculiar 
smell, which the French call caromel. At a red 
heat it instantly bursts into flames with a kind of 
explosion. The color of the flame is white with 
blue edges. When we crystallize the syrup by 
heat, there always remains behind a quantity of 
incrystallizable matter, called molasses. The sub- 
stances obtained from sugar by distillation may be 
resolved into three elements : in one hundred there 
are sixty-four parts of oxygen, twenty-eight of car- 
bon and eight of hydrogen. 

Sugar is considered a very nourishing article of 
sustenance. It is found most abundantly in the 
juice of the sugar-cane, but many other plants also 
contain it. The juice of the acer saccharinum, 
or sugar-maple, contains so much of it, that our 
countrymen extract sugar from that tree. Sugar is 
also found in the roots of carrot, parsnep, beet &c. 
Achard pointed out a method of increasing in a 
great degree the quantity of sugar in beet; and 
according to his account, it is cultivated to a large 
extent in Prussia, and sugar made from it with ad- 
vantage. Parmentier has also ascertained that the 
grains of wheat, barley, and all other similar seeds 
used as food, contain at first a large portion of 
sugar, which gradually disappears as they approach 
maturity. This is the case also with peas and 
beans, and all leguminous seeds, and is one reason 
why the flavor of young peas is so much superior 
to that of old ones. 
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MARMOTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


These are a very numerous and very interesting 
group of animals, embracing from the Mouse up- 
wards to the Bear, the whole of which, under a gen- 


eral view, have the same form and structure of body, | 
the same descriptions of food, and the same man- | 


ners, movements, and modes of life. All are more 
or less tractable and ingenious, and all provide them- 
selves with nests. Most, if not the whole, sleep 
during the winter. 

The Marmots are fur-clad, of about sixteen inches 
in length, allied, upon the one hand, to the Rat, and 
upon the other, to the Squirrel. They are the spe- 
cial inhabitants of countries cold, mountainous and 
wooded. ‘They bury themselves in caves, and feed 
upon nuts and seeds. 

In Switzerland, the Marmots delight in the lofti- 
est regions of frost and snow, and are seldom found 
on the plains, or in the open country. Their holes 
are constructed with much art, each forming a kind 
of gallery in the form of the letter Y, with an aper- 
ture at each upper extremity, and terminating below | 
in a capacious apartment, where several of the an- 
imals lodge together. The apartment is well lined | 
with moss and hay, of which commodities they lay | 
up great stores during the summer. 

It is affirmed that the labor of collecting the ma- | 
terials for their nests is carried on by the animals in | 
concert ; that some of them cut the finest herbage ; | 
that others collect it together ; and that they carry it 
home upon a cart, made of one of their companions | 
for the occasion! The Marmot which performs the 
cart, lays himself down upon his back, extends his | 


| limbs, and allows himself to be loaded with hay; 
| which done, others of the party trail him along by 
the tail, taking great care not to oversethim! The 
part of cart is taken in his turn by each of the per- 
formers. ‘I have seen them practise this mode of 
conveyance,’ says a French traveller in the Ukraine, 


‘and have had the curiosity to watch them at it for 


several days successively.’ The dwellings which 


they construct and furnish with so much industry 


and care, are the places in which they pass three- 
fourths of their lives. Into these they retire from 
the rain, and from every approach of danger ; and 
they never come abroad except in fine weather, and 
even then but to a short distance. 

When out of their holes, one of the band stands 
sentinel, while the others play about, or cut grass 
for making hay. If the sentinel perceives a man, 
an eagle, a dog, or any dangerous living thing, he 
alarms his friends by a loud whistle, and is himself 
the last to enter the hole. They have a special fear 
or horror of the dog. 

The Marmots leave their holes at break of day to 
feed ; but do not bring out their young ones till the 
sun has risen. When they make their appearance, 
they frolic in every direction; run and leap after 
each other, or sit upright, facing the sun, with an 
air of satisfaction. They love warmth, and when 
they think themselves secure, will bask in the sun 
for hours successively. 

The Marmot has a quick eye, and discovers an 
enemy at a considerable distance. He never does 
the least harm to any other animal; and when him 
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self attacked, he attempts to escape. If flight is im- 
possible, he defends himself with spirit, even against 
men and dogs. Marmots sit upright when they eat, 
and carry the food to their mouths with their fore- 
paw Ss. 
to lay hold of them, they bite desperately, and utter 
a shrill cry. They are mild, good-natured, and timid, 
and soon become tame, even if taken at full age. 
The young ones are familiar from the moment that 
they are caught, and may be easily domesticated. 
They will walk upon their hind-feet, sit upright, 
dance with a stick between their paws, and perform 
various other tricks taught them by their masters. 
Even in domestication, however, they will eat but 
little during the winter; and escape to some com- 
fortable place, to give themselves up to sleep. Insum- 
mer they eat voraciously ; and, in a state of nature, 
are so fat, at the approach of the sleeping season, as 
often to weigh twenty pounds. In the northern 
latitudes, of which they are natives, they retire to 
their holes about the end of September, and do not 
come abroad again before the beginning of April. 

The elegant specimen represented in the engrav- 
ing is a native of North America, and has on each 
of its sides a yellowish-white stripe, bordered with 
black, while the general color of its coat is gray. 
This species is very small, not exceeding nine inch- 
es in length, from the nose to the root of the tail ; 
with a tail, including the fur, of not more than three 
inches. 

\s farther illustrative of its real habits, it may be 
added, that in countries where rhubarb-plants are 
found, the Marmots are said usually to fix their resi- 
dence near to them; and that if ten or twenty of 
those plants are growing adjacent to each other, 
several burrows of Marmots are always found imme- 
diately under the shade and protection of their leaves. 
Every animal has its own favorite vegetable. 


LACE-WORK. 


In the third number of this periodical, issued in 
November last, we gave an article with twelve en- 
gravings, upon ‘ Embroidery on Muslin.’ It con- 
tained much general information upon the subject, 
and, as we are pleased to learn, proved acceptable 
to the fairer portion of our readers. We now pre- 
sent, in addition, a brief account of Embroidery on 
Net—another branch of Lace-Work, and of Gold- 
Thread Embroidery. The former is an imitation 
of Brussels point-lace, which for veils, dresses, or 
their trimmings, is very beautiful in its effect—ex- 
ceeding in delicacy every other branch of White 
Embroidery. 

Embroidery on Net is performed by placing a 
piece of French cambric, of a size proportioned to 


the subject, over the net, and the paper-pattern 
under both. Then the design 


(of which each particular leaf, or 
sprig, ought to be very small, 
though the clusters should be 
large) must be run twice round 
with cotton, the running thread 
sewn over pretty closely with 
rather finer cotton, and the ex- 
ternal edges of the cambric cut 
neatly and closely off (Fig. 1). In designing a 





When irritated, or when any one attempts | 
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veil, a small running pattern, worked quite at the 
edge, is proper; and, when completed, a pearling 
| (which is a species of lace-edging, to be had at the 
| lace-shops,) should be sown round the outside, to 
give it a finish: on the lower part of the veil, within 
the running border, there should be a handsome 
pattern worked across. This style is very easy of 
execution, and is an excellent imitation of what it 
is intended to represent. Net is also worked by 
running the outline of leaves 2 

and flowers with glazed cotton, 
| darning inside the running with 
| fine cotton, doubled, and filling 
up the centre of the flower with 
half-herring-bone-stitches, from 
one side to the other (Fig. 2). 
Instead of darning within the 
flower, chain-stitch is sometimes introduced, and 
which is thus performed :—Having secured the 
cotton, one thread of the net is taken up, and the 
cotton being held down by the left thumb, the first 
stitch is taken, as in button-hole work, leaving a 
loop, through which the needle is passed, to form a 
second stitch or loop, and so on, 
after the manner of a chain; until, 
having arrived at the extremity of 
a leaf or flower, the cotton is turned 
round and worked back, until the 
whole space is covered (Fig. 3). 
An agreeable variety may be intro- 
duced among the flowers, by filling 
up their centres in a stitch formed 
by sewing over two threads across the space ; then 
leaving one row of threads, and taking up the next 
two, until the interior is completely occupied. 
This kind of stitch may be varied by crossing it 
with the same stitch. Small clusters of spots, on 
net, are very pretty: each spot is formed by passing 
the needle backwards and forwards through one 
mesh, and, alternately, over and under two of the 
threads, forming that mesh, which are opposite to 
| each other (Fig. 4). Sprigs, or branch- 
es, formed by eyelet holes, either singly 
along a stem, or in clusters of three, 
afford a pleasing variation (Fig.4). The 
eyelet holes are worked in button-hole 
stitch ; one mesh of the net being left open for the 
centre. 

Book-muslin is sometimes worked into net, by 
| placing it under the net, and both over a paper-pat- 
tern ; the outline is then run round: the running is 
either sewn over, or worked in button-hole stitch, 
and the external edge of the muslin cut off. This 
mode is not confined to small patterns, as the cam- 
bric or net which is intended to resemble Brussels 
point-lace. 

















GOLD-THREAD EMBROIDERY. 


This, in splendor and richness, far exceeds ev- 
ery other species of Embroidery, and is principally 
used in court dresses, and for the ball-room. It is 
practised on crape, India muslin, or silk ; and, prin- 
cipally, in large and bold designs. The gold thread 
should be fine; and it may be worked with nearly 
the same facility as any other thread. Where the 
material is sufficiently transparent, a paper pattern 
is placed underneath; the outline is run in white 
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thread , and the subject is then worked with gold 
thread, in satin-stitch. For a thin stalk to a flower, 
the running-thread should be omitted, and gold 
thread laid on the material, and sewn slightly over 
with another gold thread ; thus giving the stalk a 
very pretty spiral appearance. In embroidering a 
thick material, the design is to be sketched with a 
black-lead pencil, if the ground be light; or with a 
white-chalk pencil, if dark. The pattern is frequent- 
ly varied by the introduction of short pieces of fine 
gold bullion ; sometimes two or three of them com- 
ing out of the cup of a flower; the stitch passes 
lengthwise through the twist of the bullion, thus 
confining it flat. The centre of a flower may be 
also finished with bullion; in that case, the stitch 
taken should be shorter than the piece of bullion ; 
the under side of which will, therefore be compress- 
ed, and the upper side expanded, so as to give it a 
little prominence. 

Gold spangles may be occasionally introduced ; 
and they should be secured by bringing the thread 
from beneath, passing it through the spangle, then 
through a very short bit of bullion, and back through 
the hole in the centre of the spangle: this is better 
than sewing the spangle on witha thread across its face. 

Gold-thread flowers on tulle form a beautiful em- 
broidery, and are worked in the same way as the 
thread net, represented in Fig. 2. This material 
may also be worked in gold-thread satin-stitch, or at 
the tambour. The whole of this kind of embroide- 
ry is also worked in silver thread. 

There is a beautiful variety produced by the in- 
troduction of flos silk, worked in satin-stitch, in any 
one color that will harmonize with the gold or silver 
thread. The effect of green flos with gold thread, 
is particularly good, when tastefully arranged :—as, 
for the lower part of a dress, in the combination of 
a wreath of the shamrock in green flos silk, entwined 
with roses, or other flowers, in gold or silver thread. 





CLAVERING’S INTRODUCTION TO BURNS. 

It was about the year 1795 that I made a tour 
to Scotland, with the sole hope of seeing Burns. 
I was successful. On my arrival at Edinburgh, 
where I had some literary acquaintance, I obtained 
a letter of introduction to him. I had always been 
a great admirer of his genius, and of many traits in 
his character ; and I was aware that he was a per- 
son moody, and somewhat difficult to deal with. I 
was resolved to keep in full consideration the irrita- 
bility of his position in society. About a mile from 
his residence, on a bench, under a tree, I passed a 
figure, which, from the engraved portraits of him, I 
did not doubt was the poet; but I did not venture 
to address him. On arriving at his humble cot- 
tage, Mrs. Burns opened the door. She was the 
plain sort of a humble woman she has been de- 
scribed : she ushered me into a neat apartment and 
said she would send for Burns, who was gone for a 
walk. One of the children ran for him—he was 
used to such visits. In about half an hour he 
came, and my conjecture proved right ; he was the 
person I had seen on the bench by the road-side. 
At first, I was not entirely pleased with his counte- 
nance : it was not only dark, and somewhat coarse 
and vulgar, but did not look good-tempered. I 
thought it had a sort of capricious jealousy, as if 





he had half a mind to treat me as an intruder. I 
resolved to bear it, and try if I could humor him. 
I let him choose his turn of conversation, but said 
a few words about the friend whose letter I had 
brought to him. It was now about four in the af- 
ternoon of an autumn day. While we were talk- 
ing, Mrs. Burns, as if accustomed to entertain vis- 
iters in this way, brought in a bowl of Scotch 
whisky, set the table, and laid on pipes and to- 
bacco. I heartily accepted this hospitality. I 
could not help observing the curious glance with 
which he watched me, at the entrance of this sig- 
nal of homely entertainment. He was satisfied. He 
filled our glasses: ‘Here’s a health to auld Caledo- 
nia!’ The fire sparkled in his eye, and mine sympa- 
thetically met his. He shook my hand with warmth, 
and we were friends at once. Then he drank, ‘ Erin 
for ever!’ and the tear of delight burst from his eye. 

















BASHKIRIAN WOMAN. 

The Bashkirs or Bashkeers, are probably of No- 
gay origin, and sprung from a tribe whom the Bul- 
garians admitted among themselves; at least their 
country is a part of the ancient Bulgaria. They 
formerly roamed about, under their own princes, in 
Southern Siberia. To avoid the Siberian khans, 
they settled in their present territory, extended 
themselves along the Wolga and the Ural, and 
submitted to the khan of Kasan. At the time 
when this state was overthrown by Ivan II. they 
voluntarily took refuge under the Russian sceptre ; 
but their frequent revolts have prevented their in- 
crease, and kept them in a weak condition. In 
1770, they consisted of 27,000 families, residing in 
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the governments of Ufa and Perm. They are Mo-| beverage, kumiss, which is their favorite drink. 
hammedans, mostly armed with bows and arrows, | They are little civilized. 
and lances, and live by hunting, breeding of cattle,| The dress of the Bashkirian women is peculiarly 


and keeping of bees. They prepare, from fer- | attractive, both from its picturesque character and 





mented mares’ and camels’ milk, an intoxicating | the quality of the materials. | 





CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN VIRGINIA, AND OTHER STATES. 


The industry of the early colonists of Virginia Tobacco is grown largely in Virginia and other 
was not long in finding out what was at that time | of the middle states, and, together with the culti- 
a new and somewhat singular channel, the cultiva- | vation of wheat, has enabled many of the proprie- 
tion of tobacco, in 1616. Indeed, so inconsider- | tors to amass considerable wealth; though, from 
ately and exclusively were their energies directed | the low price of tobacco, it is said now to be a 
to that object at this period, that the most fatal | speculation often attended with loss. In common 
consequences were rendered almost inevitable. | with the other plants which thrive in the warm cli- : 
The land which ought to have been reserved for | mates of the southern states, tobacco is cultivated 
raising provisions, and even the streets of jJames- | almost exclusively by slave-labor : it is raised in the 
town, were planted with tobacco. Various regula-| same manner as cabbages are in general, only 
tions were formed to restrain this ill-directed activ- | planted at a greater distance. A bed is made as 
ity ; but, from eagerness for present gain, the plan- | early in the spring as possible, generally in a wood, 
ters disregarded every admonition. ‘Tobacco, how- | as no kind of animal will touch or eat the plant; 
ever, had many trials to pass through before it| they seem even to avoid treading upon it. The ; 
reached its present established station. King | preparation is by felling the timber, and regor 4 
James declared himself its open enemy, and drew | the tops on the place intended to be sown wit 
against it his own pen. In the work which he en- | seed ; to raise the plants, the seed being small, the 
titled ‘Counterblast to Tobacco,’ he poured the | ground is hoed up, and the ashes and earth ming- 
most bitter reproaches upon this ‘weed.’ He fol- | led together as fine as possible. New land is pre- 
lowed it up by a proclamation to restrain the disor- | ferred, and treated in the same manner as that for 
derly trading in tobacco, as tending to a new and | the seed-bed: if old land, it is cow-penned, which 
~~ corruption of both men’s bodies and minds. | is by folding the cattle at night on a small piece or 

et tobacco, like all other proscribed objects,| patch of ground, as sheep are commonly folded ; 
throve under persecution, and achieved a final tri-| and the latter mode is preferred to the former. 
umph over all its enemies. | The ground is then ploughed, and made fine by 
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the harrows. That oeing done, the plants are set ; 
after which it is very common, if the man has 
sheep, to keep them in the fields to eat the weeds ; 
even cattle are kept in the fields for that purpose. 
Before the plant is set the earth is generally drawn 
up into hills with the hoe, at the distance of three 
feet asunder, and manure put into them. It is 
said by the planters, that an industrious black man 
or woman will manage three acres.” There is a 
caterpillar, or beautiful worm, more than an inch 
and a half long, of such a devouring nature, 
that if it be not observed every day, it soon 
spoils a great number of plants; therefore the 
plants are searched over every day, which is one 
cause of the three acres being set off to every plan- 
ter. The culture of tobacco exhausts the land to 
such a degree, that it will only sustain two, or at 
most, three crops. The entire process employs the 
negroes during the whole year: preparing the land 
in March and April, planting in May, hoeing and 
overlooking in June, July, August, and September, 
cutting and housing in October ; the other months, 
in moist weather, to be pulling the leaves off the 
tobacco-stalks, and preparing them for market; in 
frosty weather in clearing the wood off, to plant 
new land the next year, and cutting the wood for 
rails, fire, &c. The following is a description of 





the mode of preparing tobacco for exportation :—A 
party of a dozen negroes, on the floor of a tobac- 
co-house, are placed, men, women and children, in 
a circle, drawing the leaves from the stalk. In the 
centre stand two men, who, on receiving the leaves 
from the pickers, distribute them in heaps accord- 
ing to their quality. ‘There seem to be three 

ities of tobacco. The lower leaves, or those which 
touch the ground, are liable to get dirty and torn; 
but on the higher parts of the same stalk two dif- 
ferent sorts of leaves are found, one yellow and 
one brown. ‘These being carefully separated, and 
made up into little bunches, somewhat thicker 
than a man’s thumb, are tied round with a 
formed out of the leaf itself. The bunches are 
then slung in pairs, across bars of wood, stretching 
from side to side of the roof, not unlike herrings 
in a drying-house. In the course of time, the 
house becomes so completely filled with these bars 
carrying bunches of tobacco, that there is barely 
left space enough for a man to creep under them 
to trim the fires, kept constantly burning on the 
mud floor to dry the leaves. The next process 1s to 
pack it into the large hogsheads which every one has 
seen before the door of a tobacconist’s shop. This 
operation is performed by means of long levers work- 
ed by hand, which force it into a compact mass. 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO-PIPE FISH. 


This species is known in the seas of America, | process ; which is usually one fourth as long as the 


and also those of Japan. The head is very long, 
quadrangular, and adorned with rays. The aper- 
ture of the mouth is wide, and in an oblique direc- 
tion ; the lower jaw is somewhat longer than the 
upper ; the teeth are small; the tongue moveable ; 
the nostrils double, and near the eyes, which are 
large, with a black pupil and silvery iris. The 

y is devoid of visible scales, flat in the front 
art, and rounded towards the tail. The lateral 
ine has a straight direction. The belly is long, the 
fins are short and of a pale red, the rays mostl 
four-branched. This fish is brown, spotted with 
blue on the back and sides, and the belly is silvery. 
_ Its usual length appears to be from twelve to 
eighteen inches, exclusive of the bristle-formed 





body, but it is said to grow sometimes to between 
three and four feet. In some instances it has been 
found with two filiform appendages. It lives on 
small-fry and lobsters ; it is very plentiful, but lean, 
and is therefore seldom eaten even by the poor. 





Love anp Reticion. Our passions and prejudi- 
ces perpetually mislead us. There is a French ‘ ben 
trovato’ on this topic. A curate and his wife had 
heard that the moon was inhabited: a telescope was 
borrowed, and the lady had the first peep. ‘I see two 
shades inclining towards each other; they are, be- 
yond doubt, happy lovers.’ ‘ Poh!’ said the curate, 
looking in his turn, ‘ these two shades are the two 
steeples of a cathedral.’ 
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FIRE-SHIPS. 


These are generally old vessels filled with com- 
bustibles, fitted with grappling-irons, to hook ene- 
my’s ships, and set them on fire. The following 
is a description of the fire-ships which were of such 
essential service to the Greeks, in their late struggle 
with Turkey. ‘The vessels usually employed for 
this service,’ says Emerson, ‘ are old ships, purchas- 
ed by the government. ‘Their construction as fire- 
ships is very simple, nothing more being wanted than 
active combustion. For this purpose, the ribs, hold 
and sides of the vessel, after being well tarred, are 
lined with dried furze, dipped in pitch and lees of 
oil, and sprinkled with sulphur ; a number of hatch- 
ways are then cut along the deck, and under each 
is placed a small barrel of gun-powder ; so that at 
the moment of conflagration, each throws off its re- 
spective hatch, and giving ample vent to the flames, 
prevents the deck being too soon destroyed by the 
explosion. A train which passes through every part 
of the ship, and communicates with every barrel, 
running round the deck, and passing out at the 
steerage window, completes the preparation below ; 
whilst above, every rope and yarn is well covered 
with tar, so as speedily to convey the flames to the 
sails ; and at the extremity of each yard-arm, is at- 
tached a wickered hook, which, being once entan- 
gled with the enemy’s rigging, renders escape after 
coming in contact, almost a matter of impossibility. 
The train, to prevent accidents, is never laid till the 
moment of using it; when all being placed in order, 
and the wind favorable, with every sail set so as to 
increase the flames, she bears down upon the ene- 
my’s line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or 
thirty in number, have no other defence than 
crouching behind the after bulwarks. When close 
upon the destined ship, all hands descend by the 
stern into a launch fitted out for the purpose, with 
high gunwales and a pair of small swivels; and at 
the moment of contact, the train is fired by the cap- 
tain, and every hatch being thrown off, the flames 
burst forth, at the same instant, from stem to stern ; 
and, ascending by the tarred ropes and sails, soon 
communicate with the rigging of the enemy’s vessel, 
who have never yet, in one instance, been able to 
extricate themselves. In fact, such is the terror 
with which they have inspired the Turks, that they 
seldom make the slightest resistance. On the distant 
approach of the fire-ship they maintain, for some 
minutes, an incessant random cannonade ; but, at 
length, long before she comes in contact, precipitate 
themselves into the sea, and attempt to reach the 
other vessels, scarcely one. remaining to the last 
moment, to attempt to save the devoted vessel. 
Sometimes, however, armed boats are sent off from 
the other vessels of the fleet ; 
yet been able, either to prevent the approach of the 
fire-ship, or seize on the crew while making their 
escape ; and though fire-ships are in other countries 
considered a forlorn hope, such is the stupidity and 
terror of the Turks, that it is rarely that one of 
the brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom indeed 
that any lose their lives. The service, however, 
from the risk to which it is exposed, is rewarded 
with higher pay than what is given to ordinary sea- 
men. 





but they have never | 
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DWARF VEGETABLES. 


‘Dwarfing of vegetables’ is an art invented by 
the Chinese. When Staunton was at Chusan, the 
gentlemen of the embassy were introduced to the 
governor, in his hall of audience. On several ta- 
bles were placed, in frames filled with earth, dwarf 
pines, oaks, and orange trees, bearing fruit. None 
of them exceeded in height two feet. Some of 
those dwarfs bore all the marks of decay from age ; 
and upon the surface of the soil were interspersed 
small heaps of stones, which, in proportion to the 
adjoining dwarfs, might be termed rocks. These 
were honey-combed and moss-grown, as if un- 
touched for ages, which served to maintain the il- 
lusion, and to give an antique appearance to the 
whole. This kind of stunted vegetation is much 
relished by the curious in China, and specimens of 
it are to be found in every considerable dwelling. 
To produce them, forms a part of the gardener’s 
skill. Besides the mere merit of overcoming a dif- 
ficulty, this art has that of introducing vegetables 
into common apartments, from which their natural 
size would otherwise exclude them. 

The general method adopted by the Chinese in 
obtaining vegetable dwarfs is said to be the follow- 
ing: a quantity of clay or mould is applied to the 
upper part of a trunk of a tree, from which a 
dwarf is intended to be taken, and close to its 
division into branches. The mould is confined to 
the spot by coarse hempen or cotton cloth, and 
carefully kept moist by water. In consequence of 
this application, continued sometimes above a twelve- 
month, small tender fibres shoot down like roots, 
from the wood into the mould. The part of the 
trunk emitting these new fibres, together with the 
branch arising immediately above it, is then sepa- 
rated from the rest of the tree, and planted in new 
earth, in which the fibres become young roots, 
while the former branch becomes the stem of the 
vegetable, thus as it were, transformed. This ope- 
ration does not destroy or alter the productive fac- 
ulty which those parts enjoyed before their separa- 
tion from their parent root. That which, while a 
branch of the original tree, bore flowers and fruit, 
continues to produce the same, though no longer 
supported upon any stock. The terminal buds “of 
such branches of trees as are meant for dwarfs are 
torn off; which circumstance prevents the further 
elongation of those branches, and forces other buds 
and branchlets from the sides. These branchlets 
are bent by wires to whatever form the operator 
wishes ; and when the appearance of age and de- 
cay 1s intended to be given to a dwarf tree, it is 
repeatedly smeared with treacle or molasses, which 
attracts multitudes of ants, who, in pursuit of those 
sweet juices, attack the bark, and, by a gradual cor- 
rosion of it, produce the desired effect. These dif- 
ferent processes are sometimes attemped to be kept 
secret by the gardeners, and they vary designedly in 
the mode of carrying them on : but the principles on 
which they are founded are sufficiently apparent, 
from what we have related; and the contrivance 
argues ingenuity and perseverance, rather than the 
practice does true taste, which consists in assisting 
nature in her most favorite works—not in counter- 
acting her operation, or distorting her productions. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


According to Atkinson, Dr. Priestly came to , down in February and March, 1828; and the new 
America in 1794; and in the winter of the next | church was first opened for worship on Wednes- 


year, delivered lectures in Philadelphia, on the Ev- 
idences of Christian Revelation. A small number 
of professed Unitarians, principally emigrants from 
England, were among his hearers, who, in conse- 
quence of the impulse thus given by him, soon 


sciences. 
It was agreed that printed sermons and prayers 


day, November 5th, 1828. The plan of the build- 


ing is a parallelogram, sixty-one by eighty-three 


feet. 
The south front elevation is a plain unbroken 


_ surface of Pennsylvania marble, embracing a tetra- 
formed an association for the purpose of worship- | 
ping God after the dictates of their own con- | 


| 


should be used, and that the office of reader should | 


be filled by each member in rotation. According- 


style portico of the Grecian doric order. 

The columns are three feet in diameter at their 
bases, and support a full tablature and pediment, 
which projects nine feet from the face of the cell. 

The approach is by a wide flight of steps, lead- 
ing to the portico and door of entrance into the 


ly, on the 12th June, 1796, fourteen persons as- | vestibules and body of the building. 


sembled to 
ship, upon liberal views, in a room of the Univer- 
sity. This number was afterwards increased to 
twenty-one. 

The society thus formed continued to meet every 
Sabbath until 1800, in the August of which year 
its meetings were discontinued ; some of the mem- 
bers having died and others being scattered. In 
1807 they were resumed and continued in differ- 
ent places, until 1813, when the church, built for 
that purpose, was dedicated to their use. The 
pastoral duties were discharged during this period 
by several individuals, none of whom, we believe, 
were ordained for the ministry. In 1825 the Rev. 
William H. Furness was chosen as pastor, and un- 
der his charge the congregation remained. 

The present building is partly on the site of the 
former church, which was of an octagonal form ; 
and was opened for public worship on Sunday, 
February 14th, 1813. 

The congregation having greatly increased, as 
the building could not be enlarged, it was taken 
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ther for the purposes of social wor- | 
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' tation to his parents. 


From the vestibules two stairways communicate 
with a large front gallery and organ loft. 

In the rear, or north end of the church, a recess 
is formed, embracing the pulpit, which is flanked by 
two doric pillars, supporting the entablature, the 
frieze of which contains the following inscription— 


This is life eternal, 
That they might know thee, the only true God; 
And Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 
John xvii. 8. 


Exclusive of the fixed benches, and necessary 
accommodations for the choir, there are seats for 
about eight hundred and forty persons. 





Bintu. He that makes himself famous for his 
eloquence, justice, or alms, illustrates his extraction, 
let it be never so mean, and gives inestimable repu- 
We should never have heard 
of Sophroniscus, but for his son, Socrates ; nor of 
Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had not been for Xeno- 
phon and Plato. 
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WILD TURKEY OF AMERICA. 


Maleagris gallopavo, L. Bonararrte. 


Sr. Cuaract. Primaries dusky, banded with white; tail of 
eighteen feathers, ferruginous, thinly waived with black, and with 
a black band near the extremity.—The male blackish, with a me- 
tallic coppery reflection. ‘The femaleand young dusky brownish- 
gray, with but few metallic tints. 
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early in October. The males, or gobblers, as they are 
often called, from their note, are now seen apart from 
the other sex, in companies varying from ten to one 
hundred. The females move singly, or accompani- 
ed by their almost independent brood, who all at 
first shun assiduously the persecuting society of the 
selfish male. Yet after a while, when their food 
proves abundant, separate mixed flocks of all ages 
and sexes often promiscuously join in the bounteous 
repast. Their migration, very unlike that of the 
rapid Pigeons, is made almost entirely on foot, until 
their progress is perhaps arrested by a river. Their 
speed, however, is very considerable, and when sur- 
prised they more commonly trust to their legs than 
their wings, running nearly with the velocity of a 
hound. On meeting with an impediment of this 
kind, after considerable delay, they ascend to the 
tops of the tall trees, and at the cluck of the leader, 
they launch into the air for the opposite shore. The 
transit is a matter of little difficulty, though consid- 
erable labor, for the older birds: but the younger 
and less robust sometimes fall short of the bank, 
and are either drowned or attain the land by swim- 
ming. After crossing, it is remarked, that they 
often become an easy prey to the hunter, as they 
seem bewildered by the new country in which they 
have arrived, or more probably are fatigued by the 
novelty and extent of their excursion. After long 
journies and privations, particularly in frosty weath- 
er, or while the ground is covered with snow, they 
are sometimes reduced to the necessity of making 
their appearance near farm-houses, where they now 


'and then even associate with the poultry, and enter 


The Wild Turkey, says Nuttall, once prevalent | the stables and cribs after grain. In this desultory 
throughout the whole continent of North America, | and foraging manner they spend the autumn and 
from Mexico and the Antilles, to the forests of Low- | winter. 


er Canada, is now, by the progress and density of 
population chiefly confined to the thickly-wooded 
and uncultivated tracts of the Western States, being 
pom abundant in the unsettled parts of Ohio, 

entucky, Illinois, Indiana, and throughout the vast 
forests of the great valleys of the Mississippi and 
Missouri. On the banks of the latter river, however, 
where the woods disappear beyond the confluence 
of the Platte, the Turkey no longer appears, and the 
feathers of the wings, for the purpose of pluming 
arrows, form an article of small commerce between 
the other natives and their western countrymen. 
For a thousand miles up the Arkansas and Red riv- 
er, in the wooded alluvial lands, they are not un- 
common. They are likewise met with in small 


numbers, in Tennessee, Alabama, and West Flor- | 


ida. From the Atlantic States generally they are 
now nearly extirpated. 

The Wild Turkey is neither gregarious nor migra- 
tory ; but from the necessity of wandering after food, 
it is otherwise resident throughout the whole of the 
vast region it inhabits, including the greatest diver- 
sity of climate ; and it is prolific in proportion to its 
natural resources, so that while in the United States 
and Canada, it only breeds once in the year; in Ja- 
maica and the other West-India islands, it is said to 
raise two or three broods in the same period. In 
quest of mast, they therefore spread themselves 
through the country, and insensibly assemble in con- 
siderable numbers to the district where their food 
abounds. These movements are observed to take place 





According to the latitude and the advancement 
of the season, they begin to be actuated by the in- 
stinct of propagation. The sexes roost apart, but 
in the same vicinity, and at the yelp of the female 
the gobbling of the males becomes reiterated and 
extravagant. If heard from the ground, a general 
rush ensues to the spot, and the males, thus acci- 
dentally brought together, spread out their train, 
quiver and depress their rigid se * and strutting 
and puffing with a pompous gait, often make battle, 
and directing their blows at the head occasionally 
destroy each other. As with our domestic fowls, 
several hens usually follow a favorite cock, roosting in 
his immediate neighborhood, until they begin to lay, 
when they withdraw from his resort, to save their 
eggs, which he would destroy if discovered. Soon 


after this period, the advances of affection become 


reversed, the hen secking out the society of her 
mate. In moonlight nights the gobbling of the 
male is heard, at intervals of a few minutes, for 
hours together, and affords often a gratifying means 
of their discovery to the wakeful hunter. After this 
period the males become lean and emaciated, so as 
to be even unable to fly, and seek to hide them- 
selves in the closest thickets, where they are seldom 
seen. They now also probably undergo their moult, 
and are so dry and lean until the mpening of the 
mast and berries, as to be almost wholly indigestible 
and destitute of nutriment as food. So constant is 
this impoverished state, that the Indians have a 
proverb, ‘ As lean as a Turkey in summer ’ 
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About the middle of April, in Kentucky, the 
hens begin to provide for the reception of their 
eggs, and sccure their prospects of incubation. The 
nest, merely a slight hollow scratched in the ground, 
and lined with withered leaves, is made by the side 
of a fallen log, or beneath the shelter of a thicket, in 
a dry place. The eggs, from ten to fifteen, are 
whitish, covered with red dots. While laying, the 
female, like the domestic bird, always approaches 
the nest with great caution, varying the course at 
almost every visit, and often concealing her eggs 
entirely by covering them with leaves. ‘Trusting to 
the similarity of her homely garb with the withered 
foliage around her, the hen, as with several other 
birds on being carefully approached, sits close, with- 
out moving. She seldom indeed abandons her nest, 
and her attachment increases with the growing life 
of hercharge. The domestic bird has been known, 
not unfrequently, to sit steadfastly on her eggs, until 
she died of hunger. As soon as the young have 
emerged from the shell, and begin to run about, the 





parent, by her cluck, calls them around her, and 
watches with redoubled suspicion the approach of 
their enemies, which she can perceive at an almost 
inconceivable distance. ‘To avoid moisture, which 
might prove fatal to them, they now keep on the 
higher sheltered knolls; and in about a fortnight, 
instead of roosting on the ground, they begin to fly, 





at night, to some wide and low branch, where they 
still continue to nestle under the extended wings of | 
their protecting parent. At length they resort dur- | 
ing the day to more open tracts, or prairies, in quest 
of berries of various kinds, as well as grasshoppers, | 
and other insects. ‘The old birds are very partial 
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nearly independent of their parent, and become en- 
abled to attain a safe roost in the higher branches 
of the trees. The young cocks now show the tuft 
of hair upon the breast, and begin to strut and gob- 
ble, and the young hens already purr and leap. 

One of the most crafty enemies which the Wild 
Turkey has to encounter is the Lynx or Wild Cat, 
who frequently seizes his prey by advancing round, 
and waiting its approach in ambush. Like most 
other gallinaceous birds they are fond of wallowing 
on the ground and dusting themselves. 

When approached by moon-light, they are readil 
shot from their roosting-tree, one after another, with- 
out any apprehension of their danger, though the 
would dodge or fly instantly at the sight of the Ow 

In the spring, the male Turkeys are called by a 
whistle made of the second joint-bone of the wing 
of the bird, whick produces a sound somewhat sim- 
ilar to the voice of the female; and on coming up 
to this call they are consequently shot. They are 
likewise commonly caught in quadrangular pens 
made of logs crossing each other, from which is cut 
a slanting coyered passage sufficient to allow the 
entrance of the Turkey. Corn is then scattered in 
a train to this cage for some distance, as well as 
within ; and the neighboring birds, in the surround- 
ing woods, having discovered the grain, call on each 
other by aclucking, and entering one at a time, they 
become secured in the pen, as for the purpose of 
escape, they constantly direct their view upwards, 
instead of stooping to go out by the path by which 
they had entered. 

The male Wild Turkey weighs commonly from 
fifteen to eighteen pounds, is not unfrequently as 


to pecan-nuts, winter-grapes, and other kinds of /much as twenty-five, and sometimes, according to 


fruits. They also eat buds, herbs, grain, and large | 
insects ; but their most general and important fare | 
is acorns, after which they make extensive migra- | 


tions. By the month of August the young are | 
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remarkable object, struts out with expanded 
and drooping his stiffened wings, swells out his 
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TURKEY. 


whistle or unusual sound that strikes his ear. The 
exhibition of a red rag is also sure to excite his wrath, 


DOMESTIC 


Audubon, even thirty-six. The hen commonly 
weighs about nine pounds; and the usual price for 
a Turkey from the Indians is twenty-five cents! 
The domestic bird, when irritated by the sight of 


wattles, which become red and turgid, and, advanc- | and induce him to rush with stupid temerity at the 


ing with a grave and haughty air, 


sound, now and then accompanied by a harsh and | or destroy. 


utters a humming | disagreeable object, which he exerts himself to injure 


A whole flock sometimes will unite in 


dissonant ruk, orook, orook, repeating it at every | chasing a common cock from the poultry yard, in 
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consequence merely of some whimsical antipathy. 
From these singular dislikes, this cowardice and fol- 
ly, the Turkey bears in France the same proverbial 
imputation of stupidity, which in England is bestow- 
ed on the Goose. The feathers of the wild bird 
atiached to strips of bass, were anciently employed 
by the aborigines for tippets and cloaks, and were 
so arranged that the brilliant surface formed the 
outside of the dress; and in later times, similar dress- 
es have been made by the Cherokees. 

The Turkey was frst sent from Mexico to Spain 
in the sixteenth century, and in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, in the year 1524, it was introduced into 
England, and soon after into France and other por- 
tions of Europe. 





WILLIAM MOULTRIE, MAJOR-GENERAL U. S. A. 


The subject of our engraving was born about 
the year 1720. But little is known of his early 
years. In 1761, we hear of his being a captain of 
a company of light infantry of a provincial regi- 
ment, in an expedition against the Cherokees. 

A defensive war being determined upon, at 
the first meeting of the Provincial Congress, it 
was resolved on the fourth day of their session, 
that two regiments should be raised, of five hun- 
dred men each. This was done, and on the 17th 
of June, the same day in which the battle of 
Bunker Hill took place, William Moultrie was 
made a Colonel of the second of these regiments. 
He immediately entered upon the arduous and im- 
portant duties of his station ; and in the following 
September a detachment of his soldiers took posses- 
sion of Fort Johnson. At that time there was 
neither a state nor a national flag. The council of 
safety directed him to cause one to be made. The 
state troops were then dressed in blue, and wore 
silver crescents in front of their caps. Taking a 
hint from their costume, he constructed a large 
blue flag with a crescent in the dexter corner; and 
this was the first American standard displayed in 
South Carolina. 

On the 19th of December, Colonel Moultrie, 
with between two and three hundred soldiers and 
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volunteers, embarked at Charleston, in the dark- 
ness of night, for Haddrell’s Point, with the inten- 
tion of erecting a battery there to expel the men- 
of-war, which were blockading the harbor. In a 
few hours their works were thrown up, and by 
day-light the cannon were mounted, and the em- 
brasures completed. The British ships immediate- 
ly became alarmed, and left the cove and Sullivan’s 
Island under the control of the American batteries. 
In March, 1776, a fortress was erected upon the 
Island, of a size sufficient to contain a thousand 
men; and Colonel Moultrie was ordered to that 
post. An expedition was then fitting out at New- 
York against Charleston; and the following ac- 
count of the brilliant action which ensued, is given 
by Colonel Moultrie himself, in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
American Revolution,’ which, in two volumes, he 
presented to his countrymen, at the close of that 
war of Independence in which he so bravely par- 
ticipated. 

‘ At this time it was the general opinion, especial- 
ly among the sailors, that two frigates would be a 
sufficient force to knock the town about our ears, 
notwithstanding our number of batteries with heavy 
cannon ; but in a few weeks, experience taught us 
that frigates could make no impression on our pal- 
metto batteries. 

‘May 31, a large fleet of British vessels was 
seen about twenty miles to the windward of the 
bar; and on the Ist of June, they displayed about 
fifty sail before the town, on the outside of the 
bar. The sight of these vessels alarmed us very 
much ; all was hurry and confusion: the president 
with his council, busy in sending expresses to every 
part of the country, to hasten down the militia ; 
men running about the town looking for horses, 
carriages, and boats, to send their families into the 
country; and as they were going through the town- 
gates into the country, they met the militia from 
the country marching into town: traverses were 


| made in the principal streets ; fleches thrown up at 


every place where troops could land, military works 
going on everywhere, the lead taken from the win- 

ows of the churches and dwelling-houses, to cast 
into musket balls, and every preparation to receive 
an attack, which was expected in a few days. 
June 4th, General Lee arrived from the northward, 
and took command of the troops. When he came 
to Sullivan’s Island, he did not like that post at all; 
he said there was no way to retreat ; that the garri- 
son would be sacrificed ; nay, he called it a “slaugh- 
ter pen,” and wished to withdraw the garrison and 
give up the post; but President Rutledge insisted 
that it should not be given up: for my part, I nev- 
er was uneasy on not having a retreat, because I 
never imagined the enemy could force me to that 
necessity. Captain Lamperer, a brave and experi- 
enced seaman, who had been master of a man-of- 
war, visited me at the fort after the British ships 
came over the bar ; while we were walking on the 
platform, looking at the fleet, he said to me, ‘‘ Well, 
Colonel, what do you think of it now?” I replied, 
that ‘“‘ we should beat them.”’ “Sir,” said he ; “‘ when 
those ships come to lay along side of your fort, 
they will knock it down in half an hour,” (and that 
was the opinion of all the sailors,) then I said, “ we 
will Jay behind the ruins, and prevent their men 
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| ly finished ; the mechanics and negro laborers were 
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Our fort at this time was not near- 


taken from all the works about the town, and sent 
down to the Island to complete our fort ; we work- 
ed very hard, but could not get it nearly finished 
before the action. On the morning of the 28th 
of June, I paid a visit to our advance-guard ; while 
I was there, I saw a number of the enemy’s boats 
in motion at the back of Long Island, as if they 
intended a descent; at the same time, I saw the 
men-of-war loose their topsails. I hurried back to 
the fort as fast as possible; when I got there, the 
ships were already under sail; I immediately order- 
ed the tong roll to beat, and officers and men to 
their posts. We had scarcely manned our guns 
when the following ships of war came sailing up, 
as if in confidence of victory; as soon as they 
came within reach of our guns, we began to fire ; 
they were soon abreast of our little fort,—let go 
their anchors with springs upon their cables, and 
began their attack most furiously about ten o’clock, 
A. M., and continued a brisk fire till about eight 
o’clock, P. M. 

‘The ships were the Bristol, of fifty guns, Com- 
modore Sir Peter Parker: the captain had his arm 
shot off, forty-four men killed, and thirty wounded. 
The Experiment, fifty guns: the captain lost his 
arm, fifty-seven killed and thirty wounded. The 
Active, twenty-eight guns: one lieutenant killed, 
and one man wounded. The Sole-Bay, twenty- 
eight guns: two killed, three or four wounded: 
the Syren, twenty-eight guns: the Acteon, twenty- 
eight guns, burnt; one lieutenant killed: the 
Sphinx, twenty-eight guns; lost her bowsprit: 
The Friendship, twenty-six guns ; an armed vessel 
taken into service. 

‘The Thunder-Bomb had the beds of her mortar 
soon disabled ; she threw her shells in a very good 
direction ; most of them fell within the fort; but 
we had a morass in the middle, that swallowed 
them up instantly. At one time, the commodore’s 
ship swung round with her stern to the fort, which 
drew the fire of all the guns that could bear upon 
her. The words that passed along the platform by 
officers and men were, “mind the commodore— 
mind the two fifty-gun ships;”’ most of our atten- 
tion was paid to the two fifty-gun ships, especially 
the commodore, who, I dare say, was not at all 
obliged to us for our particular attention to him. 
During the action, thousands of our fellow-citizens 
were looking on with anxious hopes and fears, 
some of whom had their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands in the battle; whose hearts must have been 
pierced at every broadside. After some time, our 
fag was shot away; their hopes were then gone, 
and they gave up all for lost! supposing that we 
had struck our flag and given up the fort. Ser- 
geant Jasper, perceiving that the flag was shot 
away, and had fallen without the fort, jumped from 
one of the embrasures, and brought it up through 
a heavy fire, fixed it upon a sponge-staff, and plant- 
éd it upon the ramparts again. Our flag once 
more waving in the air, revived the drooping spirits 
of our friends, and they continued looking on till 
night had closed the scene, and hid us from their 








view. At length, the British gave up the conflict;| zens were obliged to capitulate ; and 
the ships slipped their cables, and dropped down Moultrie was detained a prisoner on parole, until 
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with the tide and out of the reach of our guns. 
When the firing had ceased, our friends for a time 
were again in an unhappy suspense, not knowing 
our fate; till they received an account by a de- 
spatch boat which I sent up to town to acquaint 
them that the British ships had retired, and that we 
were victorious.’ 

Soon after this battle, a pair of colors were pre- 
sented by the lady of Major Elhott, to Colonel 
Moultrie and his gallant comrade, Lieutenant- 
colonel Motte. One of these standards was lost 
on the British lines at Savannah; the other was 
saved by the brave Sergeant Jasper, who received 
his death wound in the act. It was taken, howev- 
er, at the fall of Charleston. Upon the retreat of 
the English from Sullivan’s Island, Colonel Moul- 
trie was despatched on an expedition to Georgia. 
Subsequently, the colonial troops being taken into 
the continental establishment, he entered the army 
as Brigadier-general. His commission bears the 
date of September the 16th, 1776. With a few 
hundred militia he defeated the enemy in superior 
numbers, near Beaufort, in February, 1779. Gen- 
eral Lincoln then commanded the southern depart- 
ment. Upon his departure for Georgia, General 
Moultrie, with a few continentals and twelve hun- 
dred soldiers of the militia, remained to watch the 
movements of the British forces. In May, Gener- 
al Provost, at the head of four thousand of the en- 
emy, marched towards Charleston. General Moul- 
trie retired as the other advanced, and in a few 
days arrived at Charleston, having destroyed the 
bridges on his route, and thrown many impedi- 
ments in the way of the English. But more than 
half of the American troops had deserted, when 
General Provost appeared before the town, and 
the governor and council being much alarmed, re- 
quested a parley. ‘The offer of protection to such 
of the inhabitants as desired it—the British com- 
mander receiving the rest as prisoners,—was reject- 
ed ; and a proposition for neutrality during the war 
was made by the Americans. So opposed were 
the soldiers to this sort of submission, that an offi- 
cer could hardly be induced to take the message. 
In reply to it, General Provost stated he had noth- 
ing to do with the governor ; his business was with 
General Moultrie. ‘Upon this, says General 
Moultrie, ‘the governor and council looked very 
grave and steadfastly at each other, and on me, not 
knowing what I would say. After a little pause, I 
said, Gentlemen, you see how the matter stands ; 
the point is this; am I to deliver you up prisoners 
of war or not? Some replied “yes.” I then 
answered, I am determined not to deliver you up 
prisoners of war; we will fight it out : and I imme- 
diately ordered the flag to be waved from the 
gate, which was the signal agreed upon, should 
the conference be at an end.’ The next morning, 
to the surprise of all, the enemy decamped. They 
had ascertained that General Lincoln, with four 
thousand men, was in their rear. At the siege of 
Charleston, in the early part of 1780, General 
Moultrie again distinguished himself by his fore- 
sight and valor. At length, after resisting all ap- 
proaches of the enemy for several weeks, the citi- 
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February, 1782, when he was exchanged for Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. He was promoted to the rank of 
ok arse but the British evacuating Charles- 
ton in December following, he was not engaged in 
any other military affair of note. 

He became governor of South Carolina in 1785—6 
and in 1794—5; and died on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1779, aged seventy-four. 

General Moultrie entered into the contest of the 
revolution with mature deliberation, and a deter- 
mined resolution to risk his being and fortune in 
the cause. He did so; and the hardships and 
losses he suffered for his country, were endured by 
him not only with fortitude, but with zeal. In- 
deed, he looked upon them with a satisfaction that 
could only be enjoyed by a truly noble-hearted, 
brave and patriotic man. 





KNIGHT’S VOYAGE TO THE NORTHERN 
POLAR REGIONS, IN 1719. 


Mr. Knight had been long in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and had risen to be 
governor of the factory on Nelson’s River. Being 
informed by some Indians, that, at a distance to the 
northward, there was a rich mine of native copper, 
situated on a river or inlet, accessible from the bay, 
he became fired with the prospect of riches, and 
hastened to England. On his arrival he solicited 
the company to fit out two vessels, to be put under 
his orders, for the purpose of discovering the mine. 
From some motive or other, his request was at first 
refused; but Knight, unrepulsed, reminded the 
company that their charter made it obligatory on 
them to undertake discoveries, and particularly to 
search for a north-west passage. He succeeded, and 
a ship and sloop, the Albion and Discovery, were 
ordered to be fitted out. The command of these 
vessels was given to Captains Barlow and Vaughan, 
under the control of Mr. Knight ; and the object of 
the voyage was specified to be, ‘ by God’s permis- 
sion, to find out the straits of Anian, in order to dis- 
cover gold and other valuable commodities to the 
northward.’ The eagerness displayed by Knight af- 
fords a striking instance of the unbounded influence 
which the desire of amassing wealth can exercise over 
the human mind. At this time he was verging on his 
eightieth year ; an age at which the love of ease might 
be expected to subdue all other feelings. But all his 
dreams were of riches, and so confident was he of ob- 
taining his object, that he had stout iron-bound chests 
made, for the purpose of containing the gold and cop- 
per which he expected to find. 

Two years having elapsed, the idea that the voy- 
agers had entered the Pacific was of necessity relin- 
quished. It appeared to be certain that they must 
either have perished among the ice, or been shut up 
in some creek or strait, whence they were unable to 
extricate themselves. Captain Scroggs, of the Whale- 
bone, sailed in search of them in June, 1722, and 
advanced up Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome as far as 
latitude 64° 56’. He saw many whales, but no 
ice; ha soundings from forty to sixty fathoms, 
and found that the land tended to the south-west, 
and the tide rose no less than thirty feet; yet, with 
nll these favorable indications to induce him to pro- 
ceed to the northward, he turned his prow to the 
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southward, and made the best of his way back to 
Churchill River, whence he had sailed. It is sin- 
gular that he appears not to have endeavored to 
reach the mine, though he had with him two north- 
ern Indians, who had wintered at Churchill, had 
brought there some ‘pieces of copper from the 
mine, and told him that it was rich, lay upon the 
surface of the earth, and was so near the shore 
that they could direct the sloop in such a manner, 
as to lay her side to it and be speedily loaded. Of 
the missing ships Scroggs gained no tidings; he, 
indeed, showed no zeal in his inquiries respecting 
them. 

Chance at length disclosed that which had been 
buried in obscurity for forty-five years. In 1767, 
some of the boats employed by the company to 
carry on the whale-fishery, near Brooke Cobham, 
or Marble Island, happened to stand close into the 
shore, and by doing this they discovered, at the 
east end of it, a new and commodious harbor. At 
the upper end of the inlet they found guns, an- 
chors, cables, bricks, a smith’s anvil, and several 
other articles which the natives had not carried 
away, either because they were too ponderous, or 
not capable of being rendered usefal. On the 
shore were the remains of a house, and under the 
water were the hulls, or rather the bottoms, of the 
two ships. It was now but too evident that the 
hapless navigators had met with death in one of 
the most horrible of its forms. 








CHAIN-BRIDGE IN CHINA. 


The above view of a stupendous chain-bridge in 
China, erected in the year sixty-five of the Christian 
era, is an evidence that many of the arts and sci- 
ences were well understood in China, at a period 
when the European nations were comparatively in 
a state of barbarity. It is but a few years since the 
principle of the suspension-bridge was introduced 
into Great Britain. The English owe their knowl- 
edge of it to the Americans, and we, most likely, to 
the Chinese. There are several chain-bridges in 
China; but the one of which the above is a repre- 
sentation is considered the longest and the oldest. 
Nothing can be more beautifully romantic than the 
country it crosses. It is the road to Yum Nan, in 
the province of Roel-Tcheon, crossing a rapid tor- 
rent. Its construction is almost similar to the sus- 
pension-bridges now seen in this country. 





Let men but live as justly as they can, and just 
Providence will give them what they ought to have. 
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This building is ninety-six feet six inches fronting , 
Walnut street, and one hundred and forty-six feet in | 
depth on Ninth street ; the principal features of the | 
front are composed of marble, and the rest rough- 
) cast to correspond with this. Its elevation is forty- 
four feet, composed of rusticated wings, perforated 
with well-proportioned niches, and the space be- 
tween the wings, form a colonnade of six complete 
Grecian Doric marble columns, that support a bold 
architrave entablature enriched with wreaths, and 
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| capped with a beautiful guiloche, that extends along 
the whole front ; over this basement, equi-distantly, 
are disposed six decorative French casements, en- 
riched with wreaths and consols, surmounted by a 
bold friezed cornice, blocking course and balus- 
trade capped with a stone-capping. Three deco- 
rative Grecian lamps stand on the plinth between 
the columns, and add much to the finish of the 
front. The wreaths, guiloche, balustrade and oth- 
erenrichments are of iron, beautifully cast. The 
entrance into the boxes and pit, is by a flight of 
seven marble steps extending sixty-five feet; the 
whole length of the colonnade in front, leading to 
four folding-doors, one disposed between each 
group of columns. ‘The doors are ample and made 
to open both ways, from a vestibule eleven feet wide, | 
and fifty feet long, terminating at the two extrem- | 
ites by the box and pit ticket-offices. Three spa- | 
cious folding doors ojposite the external one of en- | 
trance communicate with the lobbies; right and | 
left are uniform geometrical stairways, forming an | 
easy ascent to the upper boxes, finished with a_| 
screen of Corinthian columns, and a niche between | 
them for the stoves and chandeliers. The lobbies 
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onfectionary alcoves, connected, on the same floor. 
ith a spacious dress saloon, fitted up in the mest 
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are of a uniform width, furnished with recesses for | 








WALNUT STREET THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA. 


tasteful and liberal style, with lounges, carpets, 
drapery and landscape paper. Each floor contains 
a saloon suitably furnished for the use of each tier 
of boxes. The upper tier has a balcony that ad- 
mits of passing from one side to the other, without 
the necessity of descending to cross the lobbies or 
saloon of the second tier. The entrance to the 
gallery is from Ninth street, by a wide stairway, 
and the pit is provided with an additional exit- 
door, opening on the same street. The floor of the 
lobbies are all on the same plane with the upper 
floor of the back seat of the boxes; and from any 
seat in the stage-box, you command a view of the 
stage thirty feet in the rear of the orchestra. All 
the seats in the boxes and pit are stuffed and cov- 
ered with moreen, provided with backs, and dis- 
posed four inches wider than usual. The walls 
next the audience, and parts of the boxes not cov- 
ered, are painted in oil colors; and the walls of the 
lobbies stained in distemper, so as to give the whole 
a comfortable and finished appearance. The in- 
terior embellishments of the front of the boxes, 
ceiling of the pit and proscenium, are composed 
of carved enrichments on a stone ground, selected 
from the most chaste specimens of Grecian orna- 
ment, every tier having a different example, form- 
ing a beautiful continuity of gilt enrichments, bold- 
ly relieved by a chain of light from the lamps. 
The lamps are suspended from the decorative col- 
umns, which are of iron, richly posted and gilt, in 
harmony with the general style of the interior. 
An extensive restorator is located in the cellars 
connected with the court of the building. No ex- 
pense or pains have been spared to make the build- 
ing strong with the best materia's, and to construct 
it in the most approved manner. 
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THE ROYAL SERPENT OF CEYLON. 


The meget A : i ~ says a recent traveller 
im Ceylon, was an oF tor, induced 
me to think of i to Chilaw. did not long 
hesitate about the I should take; to return 


through the wilderness by the way we had come, 
was, in my present forlorn situation, to expose my- 
self to certain destruction ; I shuddered at the recol- 
lection of the dangers we had encountered in our 
approach to the Bocaul Mountains. I therefore re- 
solved to proceed along the banks of acanal or ditch, 
upwards of thirty feet wide, in the hopes of finding 
its source, as it was impossible to ford it, in conse- 
quence of the immense quantity of weeds, bushes, 
and brambles ; following the bed of the river, I con- 
tinued my solitary way, much depressed in spirits at 
the unhappy fate of my too venturous companion, 
until I arrived at the foot of a steep rock, about sixty 
feet high, and as smooth as a wall, rising like an in- 
surmountable barrier across my path. I looked anx- 
iously about for some time, but no passage or open- 
ing appeared. At this frightful prospect my strength 
gave way—I sunk down upon the earth; in this 
state I remained for some time, almost bereft of 
reason at my hopeless situation, until I began to re- 
flect that this despair only exhausted my remaining 
strength, and rendered me incapable of any exertion 
to clamber over the rock. I then got up to examine 
the place more closely, and found my situation 
as dreadful as the mind can form an idea of: on the 
left was the canal, whose banks, from the elevation 
of the ground, had become extremely steep and high, 
and its bed still seemed one solid mass of weeds, 
thorns, and brambles; before me was the rock, 
which on one side overhung a fearful abyss, and on 
the other extended far into an impenetrable wood, 
thus completely shutting in the small space that lay 
between them. There were, it is true, at distances, 
clefts or holes in the rock, but the idea of hanging 
over this gulf, into which the least false step would 
have plunged me, and dashed me in a moment to 
atoms was terrible ; besides, I should have been oblig- 
ed to leave my gun and provisions, the only sources 
of existence at such a distance from any habitation 
behind me, had I ventured upon the undertaking. 

There remained, therefore, no other alternative 
than to follow the direction of the rock into the for- 
est, and get round it if possible, or find a place where 
it was less steep, and the summit more easily attain- 
able ; but the mass of thorns, &c., prevented an easy 
advance. 

Struggling with disappointment and vexation, I 
had proceeded about fifty yards along the edge of the 
wood, when I had the satisfaction to perceive a small 
opening, through which, with much difficulty, I pen- 
etrated into the wood.—Scarcely had I entered it, 
when I heard a loud, hissing, and uncommon motion 
in a large tree that stood some paces from me ; with 
all the speed terror would permit, I flew towards the 
rock, dropping my gun and provisions in my fright ; 
before I reached the base of the rock, my ears were 
again assailed with the same hissing, but louder. In 
dreadful anticipation of the worst, I looked round, 
when I saw a monstrous serpent, of enormous size, 
crawling slowly out of the opening I had just enter- 
ed but a few moments. At this sight the earth 
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seemed to open under my feet ; I uttered a horrible 
yell, and my courage and my hope instantly forsak- 
ing me, I stood as if thunderstruck, and could form 
no resolution. Where could I fly? where conceal 
myself? I saw the terrific monster ready to dart 
upon me,—his eyes glaring, and his throat swelling 
with fury ; my situation was such as cannot be de- 
scribed ; shut in on every side, death in its most 
horrible form appeared certain ; I was without any 
weapon of defence, my fowling-piece being between 
the serpent and the place where I stood. An un- 
conquerable irresolution still made me hesitate ; but, 
seeing the monster open his immense jaws and quicken 
his pace, and now only a few paces from me, I sprung 
about five feet from the rock, and an height from 
the ground, to lay hold of a cleft with my hand. It 
succeeded! I remained for some moments hang- 
ing by my hands over the abyss, before I could find 
any small projection to oners my feet on, and relieve 
my arms from the weight of my body ; at last, how- 
ever, calling forth all my strength and agility, I ob- 
tained a foot-hold, and, seizing every projection, and 
holding fast by every cleft, 1 reached the edge of 
the rock, and drew myself to the top. During this 
anxious struggle for life, | expected every moment 
to be devoured by the monster ; but, fortunately, it 
was not of that species that crawl upon their tails, 
with their heads erect, like the Naga. Being now 
beyond the reach of the serpent, I cast my eyes to- 
wards it, and observed it greedily eating my rice ; it 
was what the natives call the Pambon Rajah, or 
Royal Serpent; it appeared at least fifty feet in 
length, and its body was considerably thicker than 
mine, covered all over with yellow and black-spot- 
ted scales ; it sometimes raised its head, and its gen- 
eral motion was slow and regular. 

The thought of the great danger I had escaped 
from, made me sensible of the mercy of the Creator, 
to whom I instantly offered up a grateful prayer for 
my astonishing deliverance. 





Tue Ovrta Snake. Before we quitted Chunor, 
our dandies, who had kindled a fire on the bank of 
the river, were dressing their rice and curry, when a 
small snake, approaching the place where they were 
seated, one of them rose and despatched it with a 

iece of bamboo. It was about twenty-five inches 
ong, entirely white, except the top of the head, 
which was a deep shining black. This particular 
species is called by the natives the Outa Snake. It 
is very rare, and of peculiar habits. ‘These creatures 
always go in pairs, and it is remarkable, that if one 
is killed either by man or beast, the survivor will 
follow, until it is either destroyed, or obtains its re- 
venge by biting the author of its bereavement. It 
has been known, under such circumstances, to keep 
up the pursuit with the most patient perseverance 
for upwards of 300 miles. The little creature, 
whose mate was killed by one of our boatmen, was 
seen after we had pushed from the shore, gliding 
along the bank of the stream in a direct line with 
our boat, and when we reached Cawnpoor, there 
we found it ready to deal its vengeance upon the 
wanton destroyer of its conjugal felicity. It was 
dispached before it could put its evil intention into 
execution.— “cenes in India. 
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LA PORTAILLE, OR PICTURED ROCKS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The Pictured Rocks, called by the French voy- 
agers La Portaille, are a series of lofty bluffs which 
extend for twelve miles along the southern shore, 
towards the eastern end of Lake Superior. They 
present some of the most sublime and commanding 
views in nature. Surprising groups of overhang- 
ing precipices, towering walls, caverns, water-falls, 
and prostrate ruins, are here mingled in the most 
wonderfal disorder, and burst upon the view in 
ever-varying and pleasing succession. 

In order to convey an idea of their magnificence, 
it is necessary to premise, that this part of the shore 
consists of a sandstone rock of a light gray color 
internally, rising in a perpendicular wall from the 
water, to the height of three hundred feet, and ex- 
tending four or five leagues in length. It presents 
a great variety of color, as black, red, yellow, 
brown and white, particularly along the most per- 
manent parts of the shore ; but where masses have 
newly fallen, its color is a light gray. 

This stupendous wall of rock, exposed to the fu- | 
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the main, or left standing upon rude massy pillars, 
between which barges and canoes might with safety 
sail. It may be doubted whether, in the whole 
range of American scenery, there is to be found 
such an interesting assemblage of grand, pictur- 
esque, and pleasing objects. 

Among many striking features, two, says School- 
craft, attract particular attention—the cascade La 
Portaille and the Doric Arch. The cascade is sit- 
uated about four miles beyond the commencement 
of the range of cliffs, and in the centre of the most 
commanding part of it. It consists of a beautiful 
stream, which is precipitated about seventy feet, at 
one leap, from the bluff into the lake. Its form is 
that of a rainbow, rising from the lake to the top 
of the precipice. It is thrown to such a distance 
that a boat may pass dry between it and the rocks. 

The Doric Rock is an isolated mass of sand- 
stone, consisting of four natural pillars, supportin 


| a stratum or entablature of the same material, an 
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presenting the appearance of a work of art. 





ry of the waves, which are driven up by every north | the top of this entablature rests a stratum of allu- 
wind across the whole width of the lake, has been | vial soil covered with a handsome growth of pine 
partially prostrated at several points, and worn out | and spruce, some of which appear to be fifty or 
into numerous bays and irregular indentations. All | sixty feet in height. The part of the entablature 
these front upon the lake, in a line of aspiring | included between the pillars is excavated in the 
promontories, which at a distance present the terri- | form of a common arch, giving it very much the 
ble array of dilapidated battlements and desolate | appearance of a vaulted passage into the court- 
towers. In some places the waves have lashed | yard of some massy pile of antiquated building. 
down the lower strata, while the upper ones hang | 

in a threatening posture over the lake; in others, | 

extensive caverns ‘have been worn into the rock,| Wur. Wit written is that which is well defined, the 
and in this way rocky bluffs, nearly severed from | happy result of thought, or product of imagination. 

Vou. I.—No. 4. 23 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


Henry Knox was born in Boston, on the 25th of 


July, in 1750. He received his education at the 
town-schools of his native place. Early in life, he 
began business as a bookseller, which, however, he 
relinquished for the purpose of devoting himself to 
the cause of the revolution. Before that event, 
while but eighteen years of age, he had been cho- 
sen one of the officers of a company of grenadiers, 
and evinced a fondness and ability for the military 
profession. At the battle of Bunker Hill, he served 
as a volunteer, and was constantly exposed to dan- 


ger in reconnoitering the movements of the enemy. | 


He 


soon afterwards undertook and accomplished 
the 
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creased, when he received charge of the navy de- 
partment; and America is greatly indebted to his 
efforts for the creation of our naval power. For 
eleven years, the functions of the war office were 
discharged by General Knox. At the end of that 
period, in 1794, he obtained a reluctant consent 
from Washington to retire, in order that he might 
provide for his family, the salary attached to his of- 
fice being insufficient for that purpose. He then 


| settled in the District of Maine, where he possessed 


a large tract of land, in the right of his wife; but 
he did not abandon entirely public life, being re- 
peatedly induced to become a member both of the 
house of representatives and of the council of the 
state. In 1798, when our relations with France 
wore a hostile aspect, he was called upon, amongst 
others, to command in our army; but the peaceful 
turn which affairs took allowed him soon to return 
to his retirement. He died October 25th, 1806, at 
his seat in Thomaston, Maine, at the age of fifty-six. 
His death was caused by internal inflammation, the 
consequence of swallowing the bone of a chicken. 
General Knox was as amiable in private as he was 
eminent in public life. His social and domestic 
qualities were of a kind to render him beloved and 
admired by all who possessed his affection and 
friendship. His imagination was ardent, and his 
understanding sound, and he had improved his 
mind greatly by study. His integrity was unim- 
peachable, and his courage and perseverance were 





| 











unsurpassed. 


MASON, THE OUTLAW OF 'THE WEST. 
| 


The name of Mason is still familiar to many of 


perilous and arduous task of procuring from | the navigators of the Lower Ohio and Mississippi. 


the Canadian frontier some pieces of ordnance, the | By dint of industry in bad deeds he became a noto- 
American army being entirely destitute of artillery. | rious horse-stealer, formed a line of worthless asso- 
He received the most flattering testimonials of ap-| ciates from the eastern parts of Virginia to New 
probation from the commander-in-chief and Con- | Orleans, and had a settlement on Wolf Island, not 


gress, and was intrusted with the command of the 
artillery department, with the rank of Brigadier- 
general, in which he remained until the termination 
of the war. Throughout the whole contest he 
was actively engaged, principally near the comman- 
der-in-chief, whose confidence he eminently enjoy- 
ed. In the battles of Trenton and Princeton, 
Germantown and Monmouth, he displayed peculiar 
skill and bravery, and subsequently contributed 
greatly to the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
Immediately after this event, he was created a Ma- 
jor-general by Congress, at the recommendation of 
Washington. The capture of that place having 
put a period to the war, he was named one of the 
commissioners to adjust the terms of peace—a du- 
ty which was satisfactorily performed. He was de- 
puted to receive the surrender of the city of New- 
York, and shortly afterwards was appointed to the 
command at West Point, where he had to execute 
the delicate and difficult task of disbanding the ar- 
my, and inducing a soldiery, disposed to turbulence 
by their privations and sufferings, to resume quietly 
the character of citizens. In March, 1785, he was 
appointed by Congress to succeed General Lincoln 
in the secretaryship of war, and in this office he 
was continued by President Vashington, after the 


| active and daring. 


| far from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
| from which he issued to stop the flat-boats, and rifle 
| them of such provisions and other articles as he and 
his party needed. His depredations became the 
_talk of the whole Western Country; and to pass 
| Wolf Island was not less to be dreaded than to an- 
chor under the walls of Algiers. The horses, the 
negrves, and the cargoes, his gang carried off and 
sold. At last, a body of Regulators undertook, at 
great peril, and for the sake of the country, to bring 
the villain to punishment. 

Mason was as cunning and watchful as he was 
Many of his haunts were suc- 
cessively found out and searched, but the numer- 
ous spies in his employ enabled him to escape 
in time. One day, however, as he was riding a 


beautiful horse in the woods, he was met by one of 


the Regulators, who immediately recognised him, but 
passed him as ifan utter stranger. Mason, not dream- 
ing of danger, pursued his way leisurely, as if he had 
met no one. But he was dogged by the Regulator, 
and in such a manner as proved fatal to him. At 


| dusk, Mason, having reached the lowest part of a 


ravine, no doubt well known to him, tied together 
the fore-legs of his stolen horse, to enable it to feed 
during the night without chance of straying far, and 


adoption of the present constitution of the United | concealed himself in a hollow log to spend the night. 


States. 


His duties were subsequently much in-' The plan was good, but proved his immediate ruin. 
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The Regulator, who {.new every hill and hollow | as it proved impossible to secure him alive, he was 
of tle woods, marhed the place and the log with the | brought to the ground with a rifle ball. His head 
eye of an experienced hunter, and as he remarked | was cut off, and stuck on the end of a broken branch 
that Mason was most effic'ently armed, he galloped | of a tree, by the nearest road to the place where the 
off to the nearest house, where he knew he should | affray happened. The gang soon dispersed, in con- 
find assistance. This was easily procured, and the | sequence of the loss of their leader, and this inflic- 
party proceeded to the spot. Mason, on being at- | tion of merited punishment proved beneficial in de- 
tacked, defended himself with desperate valor ; and | terring others from following a similar predatory life. 


WHITE-OAK OF AMERICA. 
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A BRANCH OF THE WHITE-OAK, WITH LEAVES AND ACORNS OF THE NATURAL SIZE. 


Throughout the United States and in Canada, | most northern points at which it is observed. Thence 
this tree is known by the name of White-Oak. The | it may be traced along the sea-shore to a distance 
environs of the small town of Trois Riviéres, in | beyond cape Canaveral, latitude 28°, and westward 
Canada, latitude 46° 20’, and the lower part of the from the Ocean to the country of the Illinois, an ex- 
riyer Kennebeck, in the State of Maine, are the | tent of more than 1200 miles from north-east to 
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south-west, and nearly as much from east to west. 
It is, however, by no means equally diffused over this 
vast tract; in the states of Maine and Vermont, and 
in Lower Canada, it is little multiplied, and its vege- 
tation is repressed by the severity of the winter. In 
the lower part of the Southern States, in the Flori- 
das and Lower Louisiana, it is found only on the 
borders of the swamps with a few other trees, which 
likewise shun a dry and barren soil; this region is 
generally so sandy that it is covered with a continu- 
ed growth of Pines. The White-Oak is observed 
also to be uncommon on lands of extraordinary fer- 
tility, like those of Tennessee, Kentucky and Gen- 
nesee, and of ali the spacious vallies watered by the 
western rivers. 

The White-Oak abounds chiefly in the Middle 
States and in Virginia, particularly in that part of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia which lies between the 
Alleghanies and the Ohio, a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty miles, beginning at Brownsville 
on the Mononghahela. Near Greensburgh, Maco- 
nelville, Unionville and Washington Court-house. 
East of the mountains this tree is found in every ex- 
posure, and in every soil which is not extremely dry 
or subject to long inundations; but the largest 
stocks grow in humid places. In the western dis- 
tricts, where it composes entire forests, the face of 
the country is undulated, and the yellow soil, con- 
sisting partly of clay with a mixture of calcareous 
stones, yields abundant crops of wheat. 

By the foregoing observations it appears that the 
severity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, its 
dryness or humidity, are the causes which render 
the White-Oak so rare over three quarters of the 
United States, that it is inadequate to supply the lo- 
cal demand, though the country does not contain a 
fourth of the population which it is capable of sup- 
porting. 

The American White-Oak is seventy or eighty 
feet high, and six or seven feet in diameter ; but its 
proportions vary with the soil and climate. The 
leaves are regularly and obliquely divided into 
oblong, rounded lobes, destitute of points : the sec- 
tions appear to be the deepest in the most humid 
soils. Soon after their unfolding they are reddish 
above and white and downy beneath ; when fully 
grown they are smooth and of a light green on the 
upper surface, and glaucous underneath. In the fall 
they change to a bright violet color, and form an 
agreeable contrast with the surrounding foliage which 
has not yet suffered by the frost. 

This is the only Oak on which a few of the dried 
leaves persist till the circulation is renewed in the 
spring. By this peculiarity, and by the whiteness of 
the bark, from which it derives its name, it is easily 
distinguished in the winter. The acornsare of an oval 
form, large, very sweet, contained in rough, shallow, 
grayish cups, and borne singly or in pairs, by pedun- 
cles eight or ten lines in length, attached, as in all 
the species, with annual fructification, to the shoots 
of the season. 

The fruit of the White-Oak is rarely abundant, 
and frequently for several years in succession a few 
handfuls of acorns could hardly be collected in a 
large forest where the tree is multiplied. Some 
stocks produce acorns of a deep blue color. 

The trunk is clad in a white bark, which is often 
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variegated with large black spots. On stocks less 


than sixteen inches in diameter the epidermis is di- 
vided into squares; on old trees, growing in moist 
grounds, it is in the form of plates laterally attached. 
The wood is reddish, and very similar to that of 
the European Oak, though lighter and less compact, 
as may be proved by splitting billets of each of the 
same size: in the American species the vessels 
which occupy the intervals of the concentrical cir- 
cles are visibly less replete. But of all the American 
Oaks this is the best and the most generally used, 
being strong, durable, and of large dimensions. It 
is less employed than formerly in building only be- 
cause it is scarcer and more costly. 

At Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in the smaller 
towns of the Middle States, the frame of all well 
built houses, whether of brick or wood, is of White- 
Oak. West of the Alleghanies, where pine boards 
are not easily procured, the White Oak 1s substitut- 
ed for the floors and for the exterior covering of the 
frame, notwithstanding its liability to warp and split. 

It is much used in the construction of mills and 
dams, particularly for such parts as are exposed to 
be alternately wet and dry. 

The wooden bridge nearly 3000 feet long, that 
unites Boston and Cambridge, is supported by posts 
of White-Oak, from sixteen to twenty feet in length, 
which have replaced those of White Pine on which 
it originally stood. 

The excellent properties of this wood cause it to 
be preferred for a great variety of uses, among which 
are many articles manufactured by the wheel-wright. 
This trade is carried to very great perfection at 
Philadelphia, and its wares are highly esteemed for 
solidity, both at home and abroad. White-Oak per- 
fectly seasoned is employed for the frame of coach- 
es, wagons and sledges, for the mould-board of 
ploughs, the teeth of wooden harrows, the fellows 
and spokes of wheels, particularly the spokes of 
coach-wheels. In the northern, middle, and west- 
ern States, the naves are also made of Oak in the 
country; but it splits too easily to be proper for this 
object. Except in the State of Maine, it is always 
chosen for the bow or circular back of Windsor- 
chairs. The wood of the young stock is very 
elastic and is susceptible of minute division ; hence 
it is preferred for the large baskets used in harvest- 
ing, for the hoop of sieves, the bottom of riddles, and 
the handles of coach-whips, which are braided and 
covered with leather ; at Boston it is chosen for pail- 
handles, and in Maine for axe-helves. 

In many parts of the Middle States, the White- 
Oak is selected for the posts of rural fences, and be- 
yond Laurel-Hill in Pennsylvania, where it is com- 
mon, it forms the entire enclosure. 

The bark is considered by many tanners as the 
best for preparing leather for saddles and other sim- 
ilar objects ; it is little employed however, because 
in the United States the bark of the trunk and large 
limbs only is employed ; and on these the cellular 
integument is much thinner in the White than in the 
Red-Oak, which is besides more abundant. 

Of all the species that grow east of the Mississip- 
pi, the White-Oak alone furnishes staves proper for 
containing wine and spirituous liquors. The do- 
mestic consumption for this purpose is immense, 
and vast quantities are exported to the West Indies, 
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Great Britain, and the islands of Madeira and Ten- 
eriffe. The Post-Oak might indeed be applied to 
the same use, but even in Maryland and Virginia, 
where it is most common, it is not sufficiently mul- 
tiplied to supply the local demand. 

White-Oak staves are exported from all the ports 
of the northern and middle states, and from New 
Orleans. ‘Those which come from Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and New Orleans, are far superior to those of 
the northern states: the difference results natural- 
ly from that of the soil and climate. 

The young White-Oak, on account of its elastici- 
ty, is very proper for hoops ; but it has less strength 
and less durability than the Hickory. 

Among the uses of this wood, the most important 
is in ship-building. In all the dock-yards of the 
northern and middle states, except in the state of 
Maine, it is almost exclusively employed for the 
keel, and always for the lower part of the frame and 
the sides: it is preferred for the knees when sticks 
of a proper form can be found. In the smaller ports 
south of New York, the upper part of the frame 
is also of White-Oak ; but such vessels are less 
esteemed than those constructed of more durable 
wood. 

At Boston, the trunks, or the pins by which the 
side-planks are attached to the ribs, are of this 
species. 

The greater part of the immense quantity of 
White-Oak exported from the United States is sent 
to England. It is shipped only from the northern 
and middle states, in the form of boards and of 
square timber: what goes to England from Que- 
bec is brought from the shores of Lake Champlain, 
for Canada probably furnishes hardly enough for its 
own consumption. 





REMARKS ON THE PRINTS OF HUMAN FEET IN A ROCK. 
BY H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, U. S. 1. A. 


Before leaving Harmony, our attention was par- 
ticularly directed to a tabular mass of limestone, 
containing two apparent prints or impressions of 
the naked human foot. ‘This stone was carefully 
preserved in an open area, upon the premises of 
Mr. Rappe, by whom it had previously been con- 
veyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis. Being aware of the conclusions which 
must result to geology from a fact of this nature, 
and that all former notices of the organic impres- 
sions of our species in well-consolidated strata 
have been deemed apocryphal, we were induced to 
examine the subject with particular attention. To 
obtain an exact drawing of these interesting prints, 
we moistened a sheet of paper to a degree that 
permitted its being pressed by the palm of the 
hand into the most minute indentions. While 
thus pressed in, we drew the outlines in pencil. 
From this drawing, the plate is a faithful transcript, 
on a reduced scale. 

The impressions are, to all appearance, those of 
aman, standing in an erect posture, with the left 
foot a little advanced and the heels drawn in. The 
distance between the heels, by accurate measure- 
ment, 1s six and a quarter inches, and between the 
extremities of the toes, thirteen and a half. But, 
by a close inspection it will be perceived that 
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these are not the impressions of feet accustomed to 
the European shoe ; the toes being much spread, 
and the foot flattened, in the manner that is ob- 
served in persons unaccustomed to the elose shoe. 
The probability, therefore, of their having been im- 
parted by some individual of a race of men who 
were strangers to the art of tanning skins, and at a 
period much anterior to that to which any tradi- 
tions of the present race of Indians reaches, derives 
additional weight from this peculiar shape of the feet. 











Prints of Human Feet in a Rock of the Mississippi. 


In other respects, the impressions are strikingly 
natural, exhibiting the muscular marks of the foot 
with great precision and faithfulness to nature. 
This circumstance weakens, very much, the suppo- 
sition that they may, possibly, be specimens of an- 
tique sculpture, executed by any former race of 
men inhabiting this continent. Neither history 
nor tradition has preserved the slightest traces of 
such a people. For it must be recollected, that, as 
yet, we have no evidence that the people who 
erected our stupendous western tumuli possessed 
any knowledge of masonry, far less of sculpture, 
or that they had even invented a chisel, a knife, 
or an axe, other than those of porphyry, hornstone, 
or obsidian. 

The average length of the human foot in the 
male subject may, perhaps, be assumed at ten inch- 
es. The length of each foot, in our subject, is ten 
and a quarter inches: the breadth, taken across the 
toes, at right angles to the former line, four inches ; 
but the greatest spread of the toes is four and a 
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half inches, which diminishes to two and a half at 
the heel. Directly before the prints, and approach- 
ing within a few inches of the left foot, is a well- 
impressed and deep mark, having some resemblance 
to a scroll, whose greatest length is two feet seven 
inches, and greatest breadth twelve and a half inches. 

The rock containing these interesting impres- 
sions is a compact limestone of a grayish-blue color. 
It was originally quarried on the left bank of the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, and is a part of the exten- 
sive range of calcareous rocks upon which that 
town is built. It contains very perfect remains of 
the encrinite, echinite, and some other fossil spe- 
cies. The rock is firm and well consolidated, as 
much so as any part of the stratum. A specimen 
of this rock, now before us, has a decidedly sparry 
texture, and embraces a mass of black blende. 
This rock is extensively used as a building-material 
at St. Louis. On parting with its carbonic acid 
and water, it becomes beautifully white, yielding an 
excellent quicklime. Foundations of private dwell- 
ings at St. Louis, and the military works erected by 
the French and Spaniards, from this material, sixty 
years ago, are still as solid and unbroken as when 
first laid. We cite these facts as evincing the com- 
pactness and durability of the stone—points which 
must essentially effect any conclusions to be drawn 
from the prints we have mentioned, and upon 
which, therefore, we are solicitous to express our 
decided opinion. 

Are these marks natural or factitious? If gen- 
uine, at what period of the world were they im- 
pressed? Whether by the present race of Indians, 
or by any other nations who have inhabited this 
continent during its primeval age! Have the cal- 
carcous rocks of the Mississippi valley been in a 
state sufficiently soft to receive such impressions, 
since their original formation? Were these rocks 
deposited during the Noachian deluge, or at any 
subsequent time? If deposited at that period, is 
there any reason te conclude that this continent 
was then inhabited? Finally, were these tracks 
not impressed at a comparatively modern period, 
probably by that race of men who erected our lar- 
ger mounds? May we not suppose a barrier to 
have existed across the lower part of the Mississip- 
pi, converting its immense valley into an interior 
sea, whose action was adequate to the production 
and deposition of calcareous strata? We do not 
consider such a supposition incompatible with the 
existence of transition rocks in this valley, the po- 
sition of the latter being beneath the secondary. 
Are not the great northern lakes the remains of 
such an ocean? And did not the sudden demoli- 
tion of this ancient barrier, enable this powerful 
stream to carry its banks, as it has manifestly done, 
a hundred miles into the Gulf of Mexico? We 
think such an hypothesis much more probable than 
that this remarkable prolongation of its valley has 
been caused by the comparatively limited every- 
day deposites of recent times. We have been ac- 
quainted with the mouths of the Mississippi, like the 


Falls of Niagara, for more than a century ; and yet | 


its several channels, the distance from known points 
above, and all its essentially grand features, like the 
cataract of Niagara, remain to all observation es- 
sentially the same as when first discovered. 
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ENGRAVING OF PRECIOUS STONES. 

The engraving of precious stones is effected by 
a singular and difficult process. 

The first use of gem engraving was derived from 
the common source of all the arts—India. Signets 
of lapis lazuli and emerald have been found with 
Sanscrit inscriptions, presumed to be of an antiqui- 
ty beyond all record. The natural transmission of 
the arts was from India to Egypt, and collections 
abound with intaglio and cameo hieroglyphics, fig- 
ures of Isis, Osiris, the lotus, the crocodile, and the 
whole symbolic Egyptian mythology, wrought upon 
jaspers, emeralds, basalts, blood-stones, turquoises, 
&c. Mechanical skill attained great excellence at an 
early period. The stones of the Jewish high-priest’s 
breastplate were engraved with the names of the 
twelve tribes, and of those stones one was adiamond! 

The Etruscans, a singular nation, whose exis- 
tence is scarcely known but in the fragments of 
their arts, but who, on the faith of those fragments, 
must take a high rank among the polished nations 
of the old world, have enriched our collections with 
gems of a compound style. Their general shapes 
are like the Egyptian—that of the scarabzeus ; and 
where the shape differs, the scarabzeus is frequently 
found engraved. 

Gem engraving was at length adopted among 
the arts of Greece, and reached its perfection. The 
genius, which has left so many wonders in the larger 
sculpture, was displayed with scarcely less power in 
those minute works, and if the statues of Greece 
had perished, the fame of her arts might have been 
sustained by the exquisite beauty of her gems. 

In engraving on precious stones, either the dia- 
mond is used, or emery. The diamond, which is the 
hardest of all stones, is only cut by itself or with its 
own matter. The first thing to be done in this 
branch of engraving, is to cement two rough dia- 
monds to the ends of two sticks, large enough to hold 
them steady in the hand, and to rub or grind them 
against each other till they are brought to the desir- 
ed form. The dust or powder that is rubbed off 
serves afterwards to polish them, which is performed 
with a kind of mill that turns a wheel of soft iron. 
The diamond is fixed in a brass dish, and thus ap- 
plied to the wheel, is covered with diamond-dust, 
mixed up with oil of olives: and when the diamond 
is to be cut face-wise, first one face is applied to the 
wheel, then another. Rubies, sapphires, and to- 
pazes, are cut and formed the same way on a copper 
wheel, and polished with tripoli diluted in water. 
As to agates, amethysts, emeralds, hyacinths, gran- 
ites, rubies, and others of the softer stones, they are 
cut on a leaden wheel, moistened with emery and 
water, and polished with water on a pewter wheel. 
Lapis lazuli, opal, &c. are polished on a wooden 
wheel. To fashion and engrave vases of agate, crys- 
tal, lapis lazuli, or the like, a kind of lathe is made 
use of, like that used by pewterers to hold the 
vessels, which are to be wrought with proper tools; 
that of the engraver generally holds the tools, which 
are turned by a wheel, and the vessel is held to them 
to be cut and engraved, either in relievo or other- 
wise; the tools being moistened from time: to time 
| with diamond-dust and oil, or at least emery and 
water. To engrave figures or devices on any of these 
stones, when polished, such as medals, seals, &c., a 
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little iron wheel is used, the ends of whose axis are 
received within two pieces of iron, placed upright, 
as in the turner’s lathe, and to be brought closer or 
set further apart at pleasure ; at one end of the axis 
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are fitted the proper tools, being kept tignt by a 
screw. Lastly, the wheel is turned by the foot, and 
the stone applied by the hand to the tool, and is 
shifted and conducted as occasion requires. 
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BUNKER-HILL 


The corner-stone of this Obelisk was laid, by the 
hands of the illustrious Lafayette, on the 17th of 
June, 1825. On this occasion an immense con- 
course of citizens assembled from all parts of the 
United States, to witness the interesting ceremonies. 
The depth, however, at which it was laid, being in- 
sufficient to resist the action of the frost, it was taken 
up, the foundation sunk, the same relaid, and on 
the 2ist of July, 1827, the base, fifty feet in diame- 
ter, was completed. 

From this base, according to the plan, the monu- 
ment is torise two hundred and twenty feet. While 
the funds held out, this great work advanced un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Solomon Willard, 
the architect, who generously gave three years ser- 
vice, and $1000, in aid of this patriotic undertak- 
ing. 
It will form, when completed, an Obelisk thirty 
feet square at the base, and fifteen at the top. It 
will consist of eighty courses of Quincy granite, | 
each course two feet eight inches in thickness ; and | 
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will be the highest of the kind in the world, and only 
below the height of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

The whole quantity of stone necessary for this 
work, is 6,700 tons. Of this quantity 2,800 tons 
have been laid in the first fourteen courses, and 
500 tons more are already dressed, on the hill. 
There are 1,200 tons already split out jn blocks, for 
the various parts of the Monument. 

The battle-ground contains about fifteen acres ; 
to obtain a clear title to which, the Society paid 
#24,000. In proceeding thus far, the Society ex 
pended all their funds, and $20,000 in addition, 
raised by mortgage on part of the land. With 
30,000 more, the Monument could be finished 
within eighteen months; $20,000 more will clear 
the land from all incumbrances. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion has undertaken to raise funds and complete the 
work, by laying the remaining sixty-six courses, and 
placing the battle-field in a situation that will insure 
forever its remaining without encroachment. 
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THE AMERICAN BANNER. 
A NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 
POETRY BY THOMAS POWER....MUSIC BY CH: ZEUNER. 


UN POCO ALLEGRETTO. 


oth - er nations proud - ly tell Of ancient deeds of ancient days; Be ours the worthier 


Co - lum - - bia’s la - ter praise; Let tyrant’s proud de-cree Denounce fair Liber- 
| 


a 


spread banner still shall wave A-bove the free, and o’er the brave. 


8 


2d time, TUTTI ~ 


When foes upon the ocean ride, Should bold invasion reach our shore, 
And dare our gallant ships again, ’*T will ne’er awake Columbia’s fears; 
’ T will be Columbia’s honest pride, We ’Il tell the gazing world once more 
To tame the foe, and rule the main: Of daring deeds in other years: 
No power shall ever sweep Our foes again shall feel 
Our navy from the deep; | The edge of freemen’s steel; 
Our star-spread banner still shall wave Our star-spread banner still shall wave 
Above the free — and o’cr the brave. Above the free — and o’er the brave. 
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JANUARY. 





As winter has visited us in reality, and we are all | are usually employed in reading, or in attending 
now enduring its attendant privations, or enjoying | literary societies. And whatis still more important, 
the domestic comforts of which it cannot rob us, it | parents and children are associated for greater por- 


may be thought unnecessary to depict its terrors, or 


tions of time ; and the best affections of the human 


to speak of its effects, whether for good or evil. But | heart are thus excited and strengthened. The do- 
our friends may expect a word from us, touching | mestic circle, where good feelings prevail, and parents 
the seasons as they pass; and we would gladly con- | are careful to set a good example and give proper 


tribute our mite to increase their innocent amuse- 
ment fora long winter evening. 

The wants and trials are numerous and severe, 
which this hoary season brings with it. But they 
may be greatly alleviated or overcome by our provi- 
dent care and economy. Except in cases of unfore- 
seen accident, for which no one is accountable, in- 
dustry and sobriety will save us from a condition 
of suffering and want, and furnish means of do- 
mestic comfort. In our country there would be 
little suffering, even at this inclement season, if pru- 
dence and sobriety were to guide us through the 
milder portions of the year. 

But winter, compared to spring, summer, or au- 
tumn, inevitably deprives us of many sources and 
occasions of enjoyment; and yet it affords opportu- 
nities for improvement and happiness, which com- 
pensates for its physical privations. More time is 
devoted to gain useful knowledge and to give whole- 
some nutriment to the intellect. Winter evenings 

Vou. I.—No. 5. 





admonitions, is the best school to make worthy 
citizens of the state and amiable characters in society. 
Then, 


With his ice and snow 

Let bleak winter come; 
There’s not a more sunny clime 
Than the love-lit home. 


Winter is also considered favorable to sober and 
rational meditation. If there is less employment 
for the hands and in the fields, there is more time for 
reflection and moral musing. We are naturally led 
to reflect on the lapse of time, the changes of life, 
and the condition of old age, and to prepare for the 
coming winter of age; we may see the necessity 
of intellectual and moral culture, and of acquiring 
the humble and gentle spirit of religion. 


* Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his book ” 
24 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 


Common Schools, at the public expense, by law, 
are of comparatively recent origin. No such estab- 
lishments were kno.vu amongst the ancients. There 
were, indeed, several centuries before our era, as is 
well known, sewinaries of learning and science, in 


Egypt, Greece, and Asia-Minor for the benefit of 
youth. But these were select; and those only 
were admitted who were sons of the opulent or 
powerful, and a few who displayed early genius and 
great love of knowledge. The advantages afforded 
by these schools were therefore extremely limited ; 
far the greater portion of the young were excluded, 
and were destitute of the means of acquiring even 
the ordinary rudiments of learning. 

The first efforts made in modern times, in favor 
of learning, were far short of the systems now pre- 


vailing, not only in the United States of America, | 


but in several parts of Europe. In 1494, a law was 
made in Scotland, requiring the barons and other 
freeholders, under a penalty of £20,‘ to put their 
eldest sons to school, at the age of six or nine years ; 
and there to remain till they should be competently 
founded in latin, and afterwards to study law.’ In 
1616, an act passed for erecting schools in every 
parish in Scotland. But many of these parishes 
were large, and only a part of the children derived 
any benefit from them. The preamble to the act 
was as follows—‘ For samikle as his majesty, having 
a special care that true religion be advanced, and that 
his subjects, especially the youth, be trayned up in civil- 
itie, godliness and learning; that the Ingleshe tongue be 
universallie planted, and the Irishe language, which is 
one of the chieff causes of the continuance of barbar- 
itie and incivilitie among the people, may be removit, 
and whereas there is no means more powerful to 
further this his majestie’s princelie purpose than the 
establishing of schools in the several paroches of this 
kingdom, whair youth may be taught, at least to 
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| was ordered that a town with five hundred families 
maintain two grammar schools and two writin 
schools. These laws also required, that the children 
should be catechised and taught the fundamentals 
of religion ; and that none but sober, discreet and 
_able persons be employed as teachers. 

Provision was also made in Plymouth colony, at 
an early period, for the maintenance of public 
schools in all the towns in the jurisdiction. ‘The 
proceeds of the fishery at Cape Cod, let to individu- 
als for a considerable sum, were appropriated for this 
purpose. Before any law on the subject, the clergy- 
men and well educated females taught the children 
of the poor, without any compensation. According 
| to tradition, the wife of Gov. Bradford devoted much 
| time for this generous purpose. 
| The laws for common schools in Massachusetts 
| 
| 





were generally observed up to the revolution. And 
their happy influence was felt at that eventful period, 
in the intelligence, virtue and prudence of the great 
hody of the people. The teachers of the public 
‘schools, in most of the country towns, were better 
scholars, than those now employed, since the dis- 
tricting system has been adopted. A great improve- 
ment has been made by establishing academies and 
high-schools ; but these are not open toall. The 
primary schools are also an advantage, which the 
present age enjoys over former ones. And the 
means of education for females, now every where 
provided, affords matter of gratulation at the present 
time. It is to be earnestly hoped, that in future, 
|less attention will be bestowed on females, as to 
what is merely ornamental, and more given with a 
| view to their acquiring useful and solid learning: 
| that parents will not be satisfied with a superficial 
| education for their daughters, but will give that of 
'a more thorough and substantial character. If edu- 
| cation were indeed less showy and more thorough for 
_ both sexes, it would be an improvement on the mode 





reid and write, and be instructed in the grounds of | of instruction heretofore adopted, in many places. 

religion ; therefore it is ordered, that in every par-| Few can be great and profound scholars, because 
roch, whair convenient means may be had for en- | they cannot devote themselves wholly to the cause 
tertayning a school, that a school shall be establish- | of letters. But it is important to make al} thoroughly 
ed.’ This act and others of a similar nature, in | acquainted with the branch of science or literature, 


1633 and 1646, says the historian, were attended 
by most beneficial effects in most of the kingdom. 
It is not our design to give a history of public 
schools from that period to the present time. In 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and the other colonies of 
New England. early provision was made by law for 
their establishment and maintenance. And it is re- 
markable, that to the first law enacted in Massachu- 
setts for the establishment of public schools in 1646, 
is prefixed this preamble— It being one of Satan’s 
chief projects to keep men from the knowledge of 
the scriptures, as in former times keeping them in 
unknown tongues, so in these latter times dissuad- 


| Which they undertake to study. Some one has 
| lately observed, that this is rather a reading than a 
thinking age. If the student or pupil is made to 
understand fully what he professes to have learnt, 
he will be led to think ; and he will become his own 
instructer. 

But no education is perfect without moral instruc- 
tion. ‘Teachers of youth should have religious prin- 
ciples, and be exemplary in conduct; without incul- 
cating the particular tenets of any sect, they may 

_and ought to give religious instruction, and aim to 
| make impressions favorable to piety and morality. 
| None but the virtuous, as well as learned, should be 








ing from the use of tongues, that so the true sense | entrusted with the education of youth. 

and meaning of the original might be clouded and 

corrupted with false glosses of deceivers, and that 

learning may not be buried in the graves of our; Mount Vesuvius. Renewed irruptions of this 
forefathers in church and commonwealth.’ The law | volcanic mountain have lately taken place, far more 
required each town and plantation, having fifty fam- | destructive and alarming than any for a long period. 
ilies, to have a school for teaching all the children to | The details are affecting ; for though no lives were 
read and write ; and where there were one hundred | lost, the lava in its descent, has overwhelmed large 
families that a grammar school should be maintained, | tracts of cultivated land, and the habitations of many 
for preparing youth for the university. In 1683, it | unfortunate people. 
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WEST-POINT. 


‘ Bright are the memories linked with thee, 
Boast of a glory hallowed land ! 

Hope of the valiant and the free,— 
tiome of their youthful soldier band.’ 


If each bright spot on earth is indeed benignant- | 


ly shone upon by some ‘bright particular star’ in | sacks, chapel and messhouse appropriated to the 


night’s glorious canopy, then may we hope that the | 
hallowed one which we have named is under no | 
despicable influence. Hallowed by the footsteps | 
of Washington and Kosciusko ; consecrated by a 

nation to the Spartan-like training of a few devot- | 
ed sons ; nor less sacredly 
the scene of retirement and study; it seems alike 
calculated to please the pensive sage and the aspir- 
ing youthful soldier ;—while even female loveliness 
vouchsafes to paint its memories in hues of hope | 
and brightness, as the ‘ boast of a glory hallowed 
land.’ 

Courteous reader, if it has ever been your privi- | 
lege, of a gentle summer’s day, to sail down the | 
picturesque river Hudson, are you not glad to 
recognize the lovely scene here presented, as the | 
view of West-Point from the Highlands? You 
have passed by Newburgh, and are entering the 
mountain gap, through which the waters have 
forced their rugged way. They seem baffled in 
the struggle, and you glance forward to the stern | 
shore which seems to Tepel their progress ; 
to the proud wave, ‘thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther ;> when suddenly your eye is arrested by 
our nation’s flag, proudly flying over a little sunny 
plain, a chance nook, where nature seems to have 


rested ere she began to pile the circumjacent moun- | to purchase it at an exorbitant price. 


| officers. 


secluded by nature as | 


| ument of a 


tains, and where signs of martial pomp, soon an- 
nounce the location of the military academy. In 
the foreground is the new and spacious Hotel, 
where my convivial host stands waiting to receive 
you; beyond it are the academic halls, the bar- 


cadets; and on the right are the comfortable 
dwellings, allotted as quarters for the academic 
On the left, at the angle of the plain, are 
| the traces of Fort Clinton; and on the right, tow- 
ering far above Camptown, the suburb occupied by 
soldiers and citizens, stands Fort Putnam, on mount 
Independence, venerable in its ruims,—stern mon- 
sterner age, which survived the at- 


| tempts of treason and the assaults of tyranny, only 


| 
} 


| 


to yield its hallowed materials to the desecrating 
hands of a rapacious owner.* Of the three mon- 
uments which now meet your eye, the one on the 
right, and nearest to you, on a projecting tongue 
of land bordered with thick groves, is the Cadets’ 
monument, erected to the memory of the deceased 
officers and Cadets of the academy. It cost $1200. 
The central one near the flagstaff, is a cenotaph, 
erected by General Brown, to the memory of Colo- 
nel Eleazer D. Wood, an early and distinguished 


| graduate of the academy, who fell at the sortie of 





saying left. 


1814. And the monument on the 
over the levelled redoubt or citadel of Fort 


| Fort Erie, in 





* It is not more than twenty years since the owner of an adja 
cent farm, finding Fort Putnam to be within his limits, as estab- 
lished by United States commissioners, proceeded to demolish the 
Fort, using the materials for fences &c.,to compel the government 
This was finally done. 
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Clinton, is sacred to Kosciusko. It was complet- 
ed in 1829, by the corps of Cadets, at an expense 
of near $5000. You now approach the wharf, 
just beyond which is the rock, from which a chain 
was stretched across the river, in the time of the 
revolution, to prevent the passage of British vessels. 
They broke it, however, in 1777, when they forced 
the passage of the highlands; and some links of 
it, near three feet long, and of bar-iron near two 
inches square, are still preserved in the store-house. 

You will stop with me, a brief while, kind rea- 
der, and we will pass a leisure hour in conversing 
of the military academy. You are doubtless aware 
that this Institution was contemplated at an early 
period of our national existence; with a view to 
the preservation of military knowledge, and the 
enforcement of a uniform discipline in our army. 
As early as 1790, General Knox, then Secretary of 
War, in a report on the organization of the militia, 
says; ‘ Either efficient institutions must be estab- 
lished for the military education of youth, and the 
knowledge acquired therein be diffused throughout 
the country by the means of rotation; or the mili- 
tia must be formed of substitutes, after the manner 
of the militia of Great Britain. If the United 
States possess the vigor of mind to establish the 
first institution, it may be reasonably expected to 
produce the most unequivocal advantages. A gio- 
rious national spirit will be introduced, with its ex- 
tensive train of political consequences.’ In 1793, 
General Washington, in his annual message to 
Congress, suggests the inquiry ‘ whether a material 
feature in the improvement’ of the system of mili- 
tary defence, ‘ ought not to be, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the study of those branches of the art, 
which can scarcely ever be attained by practice 
alone.’ And in his annual message of 1796, he 
says ; ‘ The institution of a military academy is also 
recommended by cogent reasons. However pacific 
the general policy of a nation may be, it ought 
never to be without an adequate stock of military 
knowledge for emergencies. Whatever argument 
may be drawn from particular examples, superfi- 
cially viewed, a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject will evince that the art of war is extensive and 
complicated ; that it demands much previous study ; 
and that the possession of it, in its most improved 
and perfect state, is always of great moment to the 
security of a nation. 
a serious care of every government; and for this 
purpose, an academy, where a regular course of in- 
struction is given, is an obvious expedient, which 
different nations have successfully employed.’ 

On the 7th May, 1794, Congress passed an act 
providing for a corps of artillerist’s and engineers, 
to consist of four battalions, to each of which, eight 
Cadets were to be attached; making it the duty of 
the Secretary of War to procure, at the public ex- 


pense, the necessary books, instruments and appa- | 
This | 


ratus, for the use and benefit of said corps. 
was the first introduction of Cadets as a grade of 
officers in the army of the United States. 


younger son, was previously applied in England to 


those young gentlemen, who seeking the situation, | 


were trained for public employment, particularly in 
the service of the East India Company. 
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army it signifies an officer ranking between a Lieu- 
tenant and a Sergeant; this grade having been 
confined to the pupils of the military academy 
since its establishment. 

In 1798, Congress authorized the raising of an 
additional regiment of artillerists and engineers, 
and increased the number of Cadets to fifty-six. 
In July of the same year, the President was em- 
powered, by another act, to appoint four teachers 
of the arts and sciences necessary for the instruc- 
tion of this corps. Thus, although the Cadets 
were not collected in one point, nor buildings 
erected for purposes of education ; still the princi- 
ple upon which the present institution rests was 
fully sanctioned; a new grade was created in the 
|army to which young men were exclusively entitled 
to be admitted ; and means were provided for their 
education in the science of war, that they might be 
fitted for stations of command. 

The military academy was established by an act 
of Congress, of March 16th, 1802, by which the 
military peace establishment was determined. By 
this act the artillerists and engineers were made to 
constitute two distinct corps. To the corps of en- 
| gineers were attached ten Cadets. The 27th sec- 
tion provided that the said corps, when organized, 
‘shall be stationed at West-Point, in the state of 
New York, and shall constitute a military academy.’ 
It also provided that the senior engineer officer 
present shall be superintendent of the academy, 
and authorized the purchase of the necessary books, 
implements, and apparatus, for the use and benefit of 
the institution. In the following year, another act, 
dated 28th of February, 1803, empowered the 
President to appoint one teacher of the French 
language, and one teacher of drawing. 

Six years after, Mr. Jefferson, then President, 
and who had previously expressed some doubts of 
the constitutionality of the academy, thus calls the 
attention of Congress to the subject of its welfare. 
‘ The scale on which the military academy at West- 
Point was originally established, is become too lim- 
ited to furnish the number of well instructed sub- 
jects in the different branches of artillery and en- 
gineering, which the public service calls for. The 
chief engineer, having been instructed to consider 
the subject, and to propose an augmentation, which 
might render the establishment commensurate with 





This, therefore, ought to be | 


The | 


term Cadet, derived from the French, signifying a | 


In our own) 


the present circumstances of the country, has made 
_his report, which I now transmit for the considera- 
| tion of Congress. The plan suggested by him of 
/removing the institution to this place, (Washing- 
| ton) is also worthy of attention. Besides the ad- 
vantage of placing it under the immediate eye of 
the government, it may render its benefits common 
to the naval department ; and will furnish opportu- 
nities of selecting on better information, the char- 
acters most qualified to fulfil the duties which the 
public service may call for. The proposal to re- 
move the academy to Washington, like several sub- 
| sequent ones, was promptly negatived ; but on the 
above recommendation, an act was passed, increas- 
ing the corps of Cadets by one hundred and fifty- 
six additional members. 
And in 1812, after the favorable notice of Presi- 
dent Madison, Congress passed an act dated the 
29th of April, which declares that ‘the military 
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academy shall consist of the corps of engineers, 
and the following professors and assistants, in addi- 
tion to the teachers of French and drawing already 
provided for; viz: a professor of experimental and 
natural philosophy ; a professor of mathematics ; a 
professor of the art of enginecring ; with an assist- 
ant for each.’ A chaplain was also to be appoint- 
ed, and required to officiate as professor of geogra- 
phy, ethics and history. The number of Cadets 
was limited to 260; the prerequisites for admission, 
the term of study and service, and the rate of pay 
and emoluments were prescribed. 

Such were the essential provisions for establish- 
ing the military academy ; and notwithstanding re- 
peated efforts to change them, they still remain un- 
altered. The documentary history above given, is 
extracted from Colonel Johnson’s able report to the 
House of Representatives, dated May 17th, 1834; a 
document which shows in detail how fully this in- 
stitution has received the sanction and support of 
all the great statesmen of our nation, from the first 
establishment of our federal government. li also 
shows how unfounded are the prejudices which 
have been locally excited against the acariemy ; and 
how substantial have been the benefits ty which it 
has sought to repay the country for her maternal 
care and support. 

The old buildings first occupied by the academy 
are long since gone to decay, and demolished. In 
1812, the jurisdiction of two hundred and fifty 
acres of land, was ceded by New York to the 
United States ; and an appropriation of $12,000 
having been made for the erection of quarters, the 
mess hall, chapel, and south barracks were begun, 
and completed in the following year. The three 
brick edifices nearest the mess hall, were erected in 
1815—16, and the other three nearest the flagstaff 
on the same line, in 1820—21. The north bar- 
racks were built in 1817. Of the three stone 
dwellings west of the flagstaff, the farthest was 
erected in 1821; the others in 1825—26. The 
hospital and hotel were built in 1828—29; and the 
ordnance or gun-house, in 1830. Appropriations have 
been made for a gymnasium and a chapel, which 
are now under construction. ‘The water-works, 
for supplying all the buildings with water, or extin- 
guishing fire, were completed in 1830, at an ex- 
pense of $4,500. The annual expense of the 
academy is stated at $115,000; averaging about 
$425 for each Cadet. ‘This is one fourth less than 
the average cost of each Cadet, prior to 1817, | 
which was not less than $550 per annum. The| 
library is well selected, of military, scientific and 
historical works, containing nearly 10,000 volumes. 





The philosophical apparatus lately received from 
France is extensive, and constructed with the latest | 
improvements. ‘The chemical laboratory and min- | 
eralogical cabinet yet require enlargement. 

Our biographical history of the academy shall be | 
brief. Its superintendence was entrusted in its 
early stages to General Jonathan Williams, ez- | 
officio, as chief of the corps of engineers. During | 
this period from 1802 to 1812, the number of Ca- | 
dets was small, and the total number of graduates 
was only 71. This may satisfactorily answer the 
question, why we do not find more of them among 
the distinguished men of our country. The only’ 
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professors recorded during this period, are George 
Barron, and afterwards ents R. Hassler, pro- 
fessors of mathematics ; Francis De Masson teach- 
er of French, and Christian E. Zoeller, of drawing. 
Mr. Hassler is now employed by the government 
on a trigonometrical survey of our coast. 

From 1812 to 1815, the academy was placed un- 
der the direction of the succeeding chief engineer, 
General Joseph G. Swift. Among the professors, 
were Reverend Adam Empie, chaplain; Andrew 
Ellicott, professor of mathematics; Colonel Jared 
Mansfield, professor of natural philosophy ; and 
Captain Alden Partridge, professor of engineering. 

In 1815, Captain Alden Partridge was appointed 
superintendent of the academy; the chief engi- 
neer being, as at present, its Inspector, ex-officio. 
The only new professor appointed was Claudius 
Berard, teacher of French. 

Some traits of Captain Partridge’s character ren- 
dering a change desirable, he was relieved from this 
station in 1817; and succeeded by Colonel Sylva- 
nus Thayer of the corps of engineers ; a gentle- 
man every way qualified by nature and by acquire- 
ments both at home and abroad, for this responsi- 
ble duty. Under his superintendence, an improv- 
ed system of discipline was intreduced ; the course 
of studies much extended, so as to compare favor- 
ably with that of foreign military schools ; and the 
studies required came to be thoroughly taught. 
Colonel Thayer assiduously devoted all his resour- 
ces to the advancement of the academy until 1833, 
when at his own request he was honorably relieved 
from this station, and appointed to direct the erec- 
tion of fortifications in Boston harbor. He was 
succeeded in the superintendence of the academy 
by Major R. E. De Russey, of the corps of engi- 
neers, a gentleman of amiable character and exten- 
sive acquirements. 

The chief professors of the academy not yet 
mentioned, are: chaplains, Reverend Thomas Pic- 
ton, 1818; Reverend C. P. McIlvaine, 1825, now 
Episcopal Bishop of Ohio ; and Reverend Thomas 
Warner, 1828; professors of engineering, Claude 
Crozet, 1817, since chief civil engineer of Vir- 
ginia; Major David B. Douglass, 1823, now civil 
engineer ; and Dennis H. Malan, 1831 ; professor 
of natural philosophy, Edward H. Courtenay ; pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Charles Davis, 1821; acting 
professors of chemistry, Dr. James Cutbush. 1820 ; 
Dr. John Torrey, 1824; and Lieutenant W. Fenn 
Hopkins, 1828; teachers of drawing, Thomas 
Gimbrede, 1819; Charles R. Leslie, R. A. 1833 ; 
and Robert W. Weir, 1834. 

The total number of graduates, from its estab- 
lishment to July 1834 inclusive, is seven hundred 
and eighty-five. Of this number four hundred 
and thirty-four were in the service at the latter 
date, as officers of the army; nine have been kill- 
ed in battle; eighty-four died in service; two 
hundred and eight have resigned ; and the remain- 
der are disbanded or otherwise dismissed from the 
service. Of those who sleep on the battle-field, 
Colonel Wood, Colonel Gibson and Captain Wil- 
liams, fell at the sortie of Fort Erie; Rathbone at 
Queenston heights; Hobart at Fort George; Ro- 
nem at Chicago; Burchstead and Wilcox at Fort 
Mimms; and Smith at Christler’s farm in Canada. 
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‘ Our whole army possesses now far more of the 
public respect and confidence than it did not many 
years since. It is the great distinction of the acad- 
emy at West-Point, that it has contributed largely 
and effectually to this elevation of the character of 
the military establishment. And it has accomplish- 
ed a nobler service, by sending forth numbers an- 
nually, competent to superintend the construction 
of those chains of internal improvement, which are 
to be the eternal bonds of our national union. 
The railroads which connect the capital of Massa- 
chusetts with the heart of the state, and with im- 
portant harbors in Rhode Island and Connecticut ; 
the improved facilities of communication afforded 
to the whole country by the Susquehannah and 
Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio railroads ; and the 
similar construction between Charleston and Ham- 
burg (S. C.); the new roads which have augment- 
ed the wealth of the territories of Michigan and 
Arkansas, by opening new channels of transporta- 
tion; and the securities extended to the internal 
and foreign commerce of the nation, by important 
harbor improvements upon the shores of the lakes, 
and upon the sea coast ;—these are some of the en- 
during memorials of the usefulness of the military 
academy, and of the returns it has made for the 
care, and time, and money, which have been be- 
stowed upon it. Other testimonials, and other re- 
wards have been accorded to it, by the literary in- 
stitutions of our land, which have invited its grad- 
uates to fill important professorships. The presi- 
dent and one of the professors in the college of Lou- 
isiana ; the president of Hamilton college, and the 
vice-president and the professor of mathematics in 
Kenyon college, in Ohio; the professors of mathemat- 
ics in the college of Geneva, and in the university 
of Nashville; the professors of chemistry in the 
universities of Pennsylvania and Virginia, have all 
been members of the academy, and have resigned 
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their commissions in the army, upon receiving these | 


honorable appointments. And very recently, two 
second Lieutenants have accepted vacant chairs in 
the university of New York. No words can de- 
monstrate with one half the force and impressive- 
ness, the beneficial influence of the military acade- 
my upon the characters of its members, and upon 
the national reputation. Within the short period 
of thirty years, this institution, whose own high 
reputation is now sustained by professors, all of 
whom, with but one exception, have been educated 
within its walls, has not only furnished to the army 
gallant and accomplished officers, and to the coun- 
try skilful engineers, but has sent forth principals 
and professors, to ornament and sustain colleges 
and literary seminaries. To this list of those who 
have been thus distinguished might be added the 
name of Ritner, who graduated with a highly re- 
spectable rank, in possession of his comrades’ af- 


fection and confidence; and became the professor | 


of civil and topographical engineering in Washing- 
ton college in Pennsylvania ; and died at the mo- 
ment when the prospect of serving his native state 


dawned upon him, and when his native state began | 


to rejoice in the anticipation of his usefulness and 
success.’ 
ed from Colonel Johnson's report, may now be in- 
cluded the distinguished professor of mathematics 
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and philosophy in the university of Pennsylvania 
But while we would thus award honor where honor 
is due ; and show that, estimated according to her 
contribution of national science, the military acad- 
emy is ‘not a whit behind the chiefest,—far be it 
from her sons to monopolize distinction, or to say 
that she has done any more than a national acade- 
my ought to have done, in return for all her ad- 
vantages. 

The argument that it is supererogatory to edu- 
cate young men at the national expense, while so 
many who are self-educated volunteer their services, 
loses its force, when it is considered that the Ca- 
dets are not merely scholars, but an active and effi- 
cient part of the army; a grade of officers on duty, 
as much as if they were dispersed through all the 
posts and garrisons; but learning that duty ten 
times as well as they could thus learn it; and at 
still less expense than if instructed while holding 
the commission of second Lieutenants, correspond- 
ing to the old grade of ensigns. They learn it too, 
far more uniformly and thoroughly than if taught 
at private schools, military or civil; as the experi- 
ence of more than one rival institution abundantly 
testifies. No fewer than thirty-four gentlemen, 
all with one exception similarly educated at the 
academy, are employed in the discipline and in- 
struction of two hundred and sixty Cadets. Who 
but the most wealthy could afford to pay for a sim- 
ilar amount of instruction for their sons, during 
four years of preparatory study ? 

The other argument raised against the academy, 





In this complimentary summary, extract- | 


that only the sons of the influential and wealthy 
| gain admission to its advantages, is untrue in point 
'of fact. Were it true, the blame would still rest, 
| not on the academy, but on the members of Con- 
gress, on whose recommendations the appointments 
are generally made. Those who complain, there- 
fore, have only to elect more impartial representa- 
tives. Or if the fault be in the Secretary of War, 
who makes the appointments, still it would not be 
remedied by abolishing the academy. The ap- 
pointment of officers still resting with the execu- 
tive, it would then appoint as Lieutenants those 
whom it now appoints as Cadets; or rather it 
would appoint a more favored class, already well 
educated. But as regards the administration at 
the academy itself; it is admitted by all who know 
the truth, even by its most violent opponents on 
the official boards of visitors, that nothing can be 
more just and impartial than the promotion or rejec- 
tion of the candidates for its honors. As about two 
Cadets are rejected, for every one who graduates, it 
is not strange that many of the disappointed should 
find fault with the strictness of its requisitions. 
But in educating candidates for the highest offices 
of the army, it is surely just that the country should 
select those who are deemed best qualified ; and 
not be required to educate and commission all who 
may be admitted to the academy on the recommen- 
dation of partial friends. Even though many of 
the rejected may possess latent talents, undevelop- 
ed or dimmed by idleness ; though they may after- 
| wards rise and shine in another sphere; still the 
academic staff had no right to presume that they 
would thus acquit themselves, without some present 
evidences of future promise. 
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We shall conclude this hasty sketch by a review 
of the practical considerations which should influ- 
ence those who are seeking or who may gain ad- 
mission to the military academy. 

The number of applicants isso great, that the youth 
must be very presumptuous, or must feel his claims to 
be transcendent, who can sanguinely calculate on ad- 
mission. This may be said without imputation ; be- 
cause the wealthy and influential are by no means 
the only candidates. As the ratio of appointments 
is about three for each congressional district in four 
years, the candidate may generally learn upon in- 
quiry, whether there is a vacancy in his district. 
Or if not, it may be useful to forward his applica- 
tion and have it registered at Washington; as pri- 
ority of application is one ground of preference. 
In selecting candidates for admission, the descen- 
dants of revolutionary officers, and of those who 
were in service during the last war, are considered 
as having peculiar claims to notice; since their 
fathers periled life itself for the preservation of 
their country. There is no other distinction be- 
tween the candidates; save their accredited talents 
and abilities to be of public service. The age of 
admission is now limited from sixteen to twenty-one 
years ; as that is supposed to be the most suitable 
period for completing, or rather commencing a mil- 
itary education. ‘The acquirements necessary for 
admission, arc, an acquaintance with reading, writ- 
ing, and the elementary rules and pr‘aciples of 
arithmetic. Efforts have been made, and it has 
been recommended by some boards of visitors, to 
raise the standard of admission, requiring a knovwl- 
edge of grammar, geography and the French and 
Latin languages, as a prerequisite. The decisive ob- 
jection to this proposition, is, that it would close the 
doors of the academy against many who have not 
the pecuniary means of making these acquirements. 
But let it not therefore be supposed that those ac- 
quirements are the less valuable or necessary. On 
the contrary, as geography, history and the Latin 
language are not now taught in the academic 
course, it is so much the more important that young 
gentlemen should be well versed in them before en- 
tering the academy ; otherwise, they are obliged to 
acquire them by private study, or else remain ig- 
norant of these essential branches of a liberal educa- 
tion. Many candidates fail of being admitted at 
the initiatory examination, because although they 
can give the rules of arithmetic, they cannot ex- 
plain the principles on which these depend. As 
opportunity is afforded for gratuitous instruction on 
this subject at the academy, from the Ist of June, 
until the examination of candidates near the close 
of the month, they who are anxious for success 
would do well to avail themselves of this assist- 
ance. 

The months of July and August in each year 
are devoted solely to military exercises ; for which 
purpose the Cadets leave the barracks and encamp 
in tents on the plain, under the regular police and 
discipline of an army in time of war. For this 
purpose the Cadets are organized in a battalion of 
four companies, under the command of the chief 
instructer of tactics and his assistants. The Cor- 
porals are chosen from the third class, or Cadets 
who have heen present one vear: 








the Sergeants ' 
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from the second class who have been present two 
years ; and the commissioned officers or Captains, 
Lieutenants &c., are selected from the first class, 
or highest at the academy. All the other Cadets 
fill the ranks as private soldiers, though necessarily 
acquainted with the duties of officers. In rotation 
they have to perform the duty of sentinels, at all 
times day or night, storm or sunshine, in camp, and 
evenings and meal-times, in barracks. Cadets who 
have been present two encampments, are allowed, 
if their conduct have been correct, to be absent the 
third, on furlough. The drills or military exercises, 
consist in the use of the musket, rifle, cannon, 
mortar, howitzer, sabre and rapier, or broad and 
small sword ; fencing, firing at targets &c.; evolu- 
tions of troops, including those of the line; and 
the preparation and preservation of all kinds of 
ammunition and materials for war. The personal 
appearance of the corps of Cadets cannot fail to at- 
tract admiration; especially on parade or review. 
The uniform, is a gray coatee, with gray pantaloons 
in winter, and white linen in summer. The dress 
cap is of black leather, bell crowned, with plate, 
scales and chain. The splendid band of music, 
which under Willis, made hill and valley ring with 
notes of ‘linked harmony long drawn out,’ though 
changed, still pleases; and under its new leader, 
promises soon to deserve its former renown, as the 
best in our country. 

The Cadets return from camp to barracks on the 
last of August, and the remaining ten months of the 
academic year are devoted to their arduous studies. 
The ceremony of striking the tents and marching 
out of camp is so imposing as to be well worth an 
effort of the visitor to be present on that occasion. 
On the previous evening, the camp is brilliantly il- 
luminated ; and enlivened with music, dancing, and 
bevies of beautiful strangers, it presents quite a 
fairy scene. 

For the sake of more full instruction, each class 
is divided into several sections, each having a sepa- 
rate instructer. Thus each Cadet is called upon at 
almost every recitation, to explain a considerable 
portion of the lesson ; for the morning recitations 
generally occupy two hours each. The written or 
delineated demonstrations are explained on a black 
board in the presence of the whole section. 

The studies of the first year are algebra, geome- 
try, descriptive geometry, trigonometry, and the 
French language. All the mathematical studies 
are practically taught and applied to numerous 
problems not in the books; on the resolution of 
which greatly depends the reputation and standing 
of each rival candidate for preeminence. The 
studies of the second year, are the theory of 
shades, shadows and perspective, practically illus- 
trated ; analytic geometry, with its application to 
conic sections; the integral and differential calculus 
or science of fluxions; surveying and mensuration ; 
the French language, and the elements of drawing, 
embracing the human figure in crayon. This com- 
pletes the course of mathematics, and also of French; 
which the Cadets learn to translate freely as a key 
to military science, but which few of them speak 
fluently. 

The third year is devoted to a course of national 
philosophy, including mechanics, optics, electricity, 
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magnetism and astronomy; together with chemis- 
try and sketching landscapes with the pencil, and 
topography with the pen, which complete the 
course of drawing. 

The fourth and last year is appropriated to the 
study of artillery and infantry tactics; the science 
of war, and fortification, or military engineering ; 
a course of civil engineering, embracing the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, rail-roads and canals, 
with the improvement of rivers and harbors: a 
course of mineralogy and military pyrotecting ; to- 
gether with the elements of rhetoric, moral philoso- 
phy, and national and constitutional law. 

To test the progress of the Cadets in these studies, | 
semi-annual examinations are held, commencing on 
the first Mondays of January and June; at the lat- 
ter of which a board of visitors appointed by the 
Secretary of War, is present to make a critical offi- 
cial report of the state of the academy. The ex- 
amination of all the classes usually occupies about a 
fortnight, and is very severe ; but still is not consid- 
ered the full test of individual proficiency. Each 
instructer makes a weekly class report, on which is 
recorded the daily performance of each Cadet ; 
those who excel being credited 3, and those who 
fail entirely marked 0. These marks are accessible 
to the Cadets from week to week, and stimulate 
their exertions ; finally, they are summed up at the 
end of the term and laid before the academic staff, 
and visitors ; so that the standing of each Cadet is 
influenced not only by his examination, but by all 
his previous recitations. A certain prescriptive 
proficiency being required of the Cadets in each 
branch, those who fall below this limit are necessari- 
ly discharged from the service. Averaging the last 
ten years, where a class of one hundred enters the 
academy, it is reduced to about seventy at the end 
of six months, sixty at the end of one year, fifty at 
the end of two years, and forty at the end of three 
years ; not more than about thirty-five graduating. 

There is a general merit roll of every class, made 
out at the end of each academic year; the merit of 
each Cadet being expressed by a number denoting 
his proficiency or acquirements. But the final stand- 
ing of each Cadet, on which depends his rank in the 
army, is determined by the sum of his merit, in all 
the different branches; and this depends not only 
on his actual proficiency in any branch, but also on 
its relative importance. This latter is thus estimat- 
ed at present by the academic staff, viz. Conduct 
three hundred ; engineering three hundred ; math- 
ematics three hundred ; natural philosophy three 
hundred ; chemistry and mineralogy two hundred ; 
rhetoric, ethics and law two hundred; infantry tac- 
tics two hundred ; artillery one hundred; French 
one hundred; and drawing one hundred. Hence 
the individual who should excel in all the branches, 
would be credited with 2100 on the final merit roll ; | 
but not more than three or four such instances have | 
ever occurred at the academy. ‘The Cadet in each | 
class having the greatest sum of merit is placed first 
on the roll, and so onward ; and he who ts deficient 
in only one single branch is discharged, or else turn- 
ed back another year to receive a second probation. 

The graduates of the military academy are enti- | 
tled by law to a preference over other applicants for | 
commissions in the army. As the average number 
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of vacancies is only about twenty-five annually, the 
army would soon be more than filled, did not a con- 
siderable number of the graduates voluntarily resign, 
in order to embrace other professions, particularly 
that of civil engineering. Although feeling under a 
moral obligation to offer their services to the country 
in case of any future emergency, they deem it right, 
as it is freely permitted, in time of peace, to embrace 
other professions in which they may seek to be still 
more useful. Those who remain in the army are at- 
tached as Brevet Second Lieutenants to the different 
corps, until they may receive higher rank on the oc- 
currence of vacancies. 

The army is at present organized as follows. The 
corps of military engineers consists of twenty-two 
officers, who are employed in constructing fortifica- 
tions, &c., employing mechanics and laborers in 
place of soldiers. The topographical engineers con- 
sist of ten officers, employed in making surveys and 
reconnoisances. The ordnance corps, of fourteen 
commissioned officers and two hundred and ninety- 
four men, is charged with the care of the arsenals, 
armories, military stores, &c., as also with the con- 
struction of ordnance. One regiment of dragoons, 
of thirty-four officers and seven hundred and fifteen 
men, is employed in the far west, in keeping peace 
and order among the Indian tribes, as well as be- 
tween them and the whites. Four regiments of ar- 
tillery, of one hundred and ninety-two officers and 
one thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight men, 
are stationed in the forts on the sea-board, from 
Maine to Louisiana; their weapon being cannon, 
although taught the use of the musket. And seven 
regiments of infantry, consisting of two hundred and 
thirty-one officers and three thousand five hundred 
and ninety-eight men, are stationed on the northern 
and western frontiers, where they have free scope 
for the musket and rifle. These, with the general 
staff, and the medical, pay, and purchasing depart- 
ments, make an aggregate of seven thousand one 
hundred and ninety-eight men, composing the en- 
tire army. ‘The rank of the different corps being in 
the order above mentioned, the classes at West 
Point furnish on an average, about one engineer, 
three or four dragoon, twelve or fifteen artillery, 
and twenty or twenty-five infantry officers annually. 
These, aftera furlough of three or four months, pro- 
ceed to their posts and are engaged in their appro- 
priate duties. Though not all distinguished on the 
rolls of fame, they generally fill a useful limited 
sphere ; and their influence is everywhere percepti- 
ble throughout the army, in its improved discipline 
and moral character. 

Would that we could go one step farther and say 
that all who leave the academy, prove an honor to 
their country! But truth compels us to acknowl- 
edge that all armies are particularly liable to idle- 
ness in time of peace, and laxity of morals at all 
times; evils from which our little army, though in a 
very great measure, is not yet entirely free. It 
compels us to admit that all large seminaries for the 
education of young men, are liable to be infected by 
unhealthy members ; and that even the studies and 
discipline of West-Point cannot utterly exclude dis- 
sipation. The raoral principles there taught are cor- 
rect, and the weekly religious services of the chapel 
impressive ; sti’! we may almost say of them as said 
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the early disciples of the loaves and fishes, ‘ what | 


are these among so many?’ We mean this, not as 
an argument against the military academy ; for it 
would apply with equal force to Harvard or Yale. 
Therefore would we advise those who are solicitous 
for the future welfare of their sons or wards, not to 
send them to West-Point, without knowing that 
their moral and religious habits and principles are 
firmly fixed, so that they may be armed to resist 


temptation in its most seductive forms, and inde- | 


pendently to pursue the path of rectitude and duty ; 
the only path to certain happiness. R. FP. 





witnessed a completely successful and a very impor- 
tant experiment, made by Mr. Wells, the patentee, 


in the conversion of salt sea-water into a perfectly | 


fresh and pure liquid, fit for every purpose of domes- 
tic use and economy. A barge was moored in the 
Thames near Westminster-bridge, and a number of 
naval officers and scientific gentlemen were invited 
to inspect the process. The sea-water was brought 
from off Ramsgate, and fully impregnated with the 
saline principle; some of it was in a very impure 
and dirty condition. The apparatus invented by 
Mr. Wells consisted of a cast-iron cooking machine; 
a cube on a comparatively small scale, especially 
when we looked into the extraordinary utility of its 
operation. It seemed about four feet in height and 
the same in width; and contained ovens, roasting- 
fire, pots, pans, kettles, &c. &c. sufficient to dress 
a dinner for seventy or eighty men. The consump- 
tion of fuel is very small—about two bushels we are 
told in twenty-four hours ; and yet, by the internal 
application of the heated air, by means of spiral and 
circular tubes surrounding the various parts of the 
machine, roasting, boiling, and baking were carried 
on with the utmost regularity and precision. Here 
alone, would be a valuable addition to the conven- 
iences and comforts of life, whether ashore or afloat ; 
and, even without the far greater improvement yet 
remaining to be described, would entitle Mr. Wells’s 
invention to high encomium and general adoption. 
Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the sea-water is 
gradually supplied from a cask, or tank, as may be 
most ready, and, passing into the interior of the ma- 
chine, is there submitted to distillation. In its dis- 
tilled state it then flows into a pipe of cast iron, or 
of copper tinned, which pipe is led over the bow of 
the vessel and along the cut-water into the sea ; and 
thence along the bottom of the ship till it returns 
into the hold, with a common stop-cock to draw off 
the water. The grand improvement in this, is the 
making the element in which the vessel floats the 
condenser of the altered liquid, which runs off at the 
rate of about a quart a minute, perfectly fit for 
drinking, for washing, and for every other purpose 
for which fresh water is employed. We tasted it 
both before and after undergoing the process, and we 
used soap in washing our hands with it ; and we 
can truly declare that, in the first instance, it was 
sweet and palatable, and in the second, soft and 
pleasing. The patentee, however, proceeds to filter 
it through charcoal, in order to restore the carbon 
which is lost in the distilling: and you have the 
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this essential article of human subsistence. 
room required in merchantmen for the stowage of 
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CONVERSION OF SALT WATER INTO FRESH, | 2%" for the voyage, may now be filled with goods 


The editor of the ‘ Literary Gazette’ states that he | 
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pure and sparkling element, equal in every respect 
to spring water. We have thus minutely stated what 
we saw and tasted; and we do so with very great 
satisfaction, since it is hardly possible to imagine any 
economic discovery of such vast importance to the 
navy and to the nation. All the watering of ships 
rendered unnecessary, and the ocean itself convert- 
ed into one abundant and ever'asting fountain of 
supply, forms, indeed, an epoch in the history of 
navigation. We need hear no more of the suffer- 
ings of brave and hardy sailors, from the want of 


The 


of any kind. In fine, it would be difficult to over- 
rate the value of this admirable invention, which 


| there can be no doubt, will be speedily and univer- 


sally adopted, and will, we also trust, amply reward 
the inventor of a benefit to his country and fellow- 
creatures, the worth of which can hardly be excelled 
in the annals of useful humanity. The sea-water 
around the ship is incessantly converted into excel- 
lent fresh water fit for every purpose ; and the ocean 
itself is made the chief agent in this metamorphosis. 
It is a great and wonderful achievement. 





At a late meeting in Edinburgh, of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, the 
Lord Chancellor, on seconding a motion of thanks 
to the distinguished literati present, from the conti- 
nent, spoke as follows—‘ It had been often remark- 
ed that war was a game at which, if the people were 
wise, governments would not often play; and he 
might add, that in encouraging and fostering the 
exertions of men of science, who were of no party, 
and over whom the angry tempests of war passed 
innocuous, a government was taking the best means 
to facilitate that which ought ever to be their chief 
aim—peace on earth and good will among men. 
He might remark also, that, as among individuals, the 
older they grew, they became the more sensible that 
life was too short to be spent in personal quarrels, 
so he was happy to say that the world was now too 
old, and too experienced, for neighboring states to 
engage in war with little or no ground of quarrel. 
A great part of this softening influence was to be 
attributed to science, which formed a bond of broth- 
erhood between learned men of all countries. It 
was, therefore, on scientific principles, and on the 
principles of an enlightened philanthropy, that he 
cordially seconded the motion of his reverend friend. 





Domestic Economy. The lady of Dr. Bentham 
was a woman of disposition congenial with that of 
her caro sposo. She asked a person, who applied 
for the place of a footman in her family, if he could 
whistle. ‘ Why is that necessary?’ said the man. 
‘Because,’ said the lady, ‘I expect my footman 
to whistle all the time he is in the cellar, to be cer- 
tain that he is not drinking while he is there.’ 





Mentz. At Mentz they are building one of the 
finest theatres in Europe, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at 300,000 florins. They have also begun 
the monument to the memory of their illustrious 
citizen, Guttemberg. 

25 
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They are petulant and rapid in their motions; and 
not easily domesticated. When confined, they are | 
so uneasy, that they destroy the beauty of their plu- | 
mage. Like the mocking birds, they have the power 
of imitating others of the feathered troe. When | 
in danger from the hawk or owl, they raise a great 
out-cry to summon other birds, as it would seem, to 
attack the common enemy. 

Wilson says, ‘he may be called the beau of the 
feathered tenants of the forests, by the brilliancy of 
his dress ; and, like other coxcombs, makes himself 
conspicuous by his loquacity and the oddness of his 
gestures.” ‘ His head is ornamented with a crest of | 
light blue or purple feathers, which he can elevate | 
or depress at pleasure. A narrow line of black runs | 
along the frontlet, rising on each side higher than 
the eye: the back and upper part of the neck a | 
fine light purple, in which the blue predominates : 
a collar of black proceeding from the hind-head 
passes with a graceful curve down each side of the 
neck to the upper part of the breast, where it forms | 
a crescent; cheeks, throat and belly white, slightly 
tinged with blue; greater wing coverts a rich blue ; 
and all beautifully barred with crescents of black 
and tipt with white. The tail is long, composed of 
feathers of a glossy light blue, marked at half inches 
with transverse curves of black, each feather tipt 
with white, except the two middle ones. 

This bird is an inhabitant of the woods, but in 
spring and autumn is seen about new settlements, 
and in corn-fields. It builds its nest frequently in | 
the cedar, but is not confined to that tree. ‘The 
nest is large, and it lays five eggs. The male is 
never noisy near the nest, but is a robber of the 
eggs and young of many other birds. They often 
visit the oak in flocks to search for their favorite | 
acorns ; and on these occasions are very noisy. 





NEW MECHANICAL POWER. 
An ingenius mechanic at Brussels has just applied 
a new power to mechanics, from which great results 
appear to be expected. This new power is galvan- 
ism. Across a fly-wheel which is to give motion to 
the machine, he has placed a metallic bar, previous- 
ly magnetised by a galvanic pile, aud within the at- 
traction of two very powerful magnets. The moment 
that the bar arrives in a rotatory course at the limit 
of the attractive power, and where it would neces- 
sarily stand still, the inventor, by the application of 
galvanism, suddenly converts the attractive into a | 
repulsive power, which continues the motion in the | 
same direction, and by these alterations, well man- 
aged, the wheel acquires a rapid rotation. ‘The ex- 
periment is said to have been completely successful, 

and the machine worked for a whole hour. 


Srr Curistorpner Wren. There is a tradition | 
that Sir Christopher Wren went regularly once a year | 
to survey the foot of King’s Chapel, Cambridge, and 
said, that if any man would show him where to place 
the first stone, he would engage to build such an- 
other. A plain proof that, notwithstanding all our vain 
boastings of refinement on the sciences above our an- 
cestors, vet one of the greatest architects was modest 
and honest enough to own th: ie though he could build 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, yet such a light Gothic struc- 
ture as this chapel was beyond his art and abilities. | 


| him. 


GEORGE BERKELEY. 

George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, Ireland, was 
such a pious and benevolent character, as justly to 
| be remembered and admired. He was several years 
in New-England, and resided chiefly at Newport. 
This was about 1728-1730. He was then Dean of 
Derry with a living of £1100 a year. His object 
was to erect a school or college at Bermuda, that 
the churches in the British plantations might be 
fully supplied with teachers, and to convert the na- 
tives of America to Christianity. His friends en- 
deavored to dissuade him from the project, and the 
queen offered him a bishopric. His plan was not 
successful, but his motives were most generous and 
disinterested. While in America he was highly ven- 


| erated by all classes and descriptions of people and 


they vied with one another who should most honor 
Every interest of piety and virtue was near 
his heart and cultivated by his labors. But the sums 
subscribed by individuals and promised by govern- 
ment in England, were never advanced. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the age 
of thirteen ; and when bachclor of arts, received a 
fellowship. Some of his first compositions were 
published in the Spectator and Guardian: and were 
directly favorable to virtue and religion. His learn- 
ing and his virtues, his wit and agreeable conversa- 
tion made his friendship sought and his acquaintance 
cultivated by many celebrated and learned men. 

During his clerical life, he was a constant and an 
extemporaneous preacher ; and it was said he never 
wrote a single discourse except one delivered before 
the society for spreading the gospel in foreign 
parts. He endeared himself to his people by pro- 
moting both their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
It may be truly said that no man ever labored more 
earnestly to amass a fortune or aggrandize a family, 
than he did to promote ‘the best interests of man- 
kind, considered either as citizens of earth, or as 
candidates for heaven. 

He was offered a richer see, but declined it. And 
when the infirmities of age came upon him, he wish- 
ed to retire from the care of his diocese; and he 
made interest to resign his bishopric, the income of 
which was £1700: but this not being accepted, he 
let the lands of his demesne at Cloyne on very easy 
terms, and ordered distribution of the rents among 
the poor-house keepers of that diocese. Pope has 
given his character in a single line. After mentioning 
the virtues of some other prelates, he ascribes 

——‘ to Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’ 

Bishop Berkeley was the author of the ideal system, 
which denies the existence of matter. He supposed 
the material world to exist only in the mind; and 
his theory led Hume to conclusions which would 
destroy all belief. Berkeley’s theory was ingenious, 
and designed by its learned author to confirm the 
doctrines of Christianity and of a spiritual world. 
Bishop Atterbury was very desirous of being ac- 
quainted with Bishop Berkeley, and was introduced 
to him by his uncle, the Earl of Berkeley. After the 
interview, the Earl inquired of Atterbury, if he was 
pleased with his nephew. Lifting up his hands in 
astonishment, he replied ; ‘so much ae 
so much knowledge, so much innocence, so muc 
humility, I did not think had been the portion of 
any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.’ 
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THE LOST BOY. 


The year after the settlement of Plymouth, by the 
pilgrim company in 1620, a boy strayed so far from 
the settlement as to be unable to find his way back. 
In his wanderings, he went on to Cape Cod, as far 
as Yarmouth, where was a tribe of Indians, under a 
young chief. The tribes in that part of the country 
were subject to Massasoit, of Pocanoket, now Bris- 
tol, in Rhode Island ; and after the treaty made 
with that friendly Sachem, the natives were general- 
ly less hostile in their conduct towards the English 
than they probably would have been, except for 
his example. Some of them, however, after this, 
were disposed to inflict injuries on them, when not 
in fear of immediate retaliation and punishment. 

Ianough, the Sachem of Cummiquid (since called 
Yarmouth,) possessed much of the spirit of his supe- 
rior, Massasoit ; and showed the lost boy great at- 
tention and kindness. He allowed noone to injure 
or frighten the child. Great search was made for 
him by his friends at Plymouth, but in vain. After 
some weeks they received a message from the 
friendly [anough, that the boy was in his care and 
in health. In the absence of Captain Standish, Gov- 
ernor Bradford, with a few others, took the shallop 
and sailed for Cummiquid. They were received 
by the Sachem with much respect. The Gov- 
érnor speaks of him as well-behaved and courteous 
in his deportment ; of a fine form and of a gentle 
spirit. 

There was some fear, at first, for the life of the 
boy, even if not destroyed by wild beasts, or famish- 
ed by hunger. For the Indians in that part of the 
country had a strong antipathy against the English, 
on account of the bad conduct of the captain of a 
ship, on the coast, a few years before; who had 
kidnapped and carried away several of the native 
inhabitants. ‘The parents and relations of one of 
the men carried away, were living in the place 
or vicinity; and they meditated mischief against 
the innocent boy. But the humane and friendly 
lanough prevented it; and kept him under his own 
personal inspection. The Governor was much 
pleased with the spirit and conduct of the Sachem, 
and made him several presents. The boy was saved 
by the kind influence of Ianough. And the Gover- 
nor informed the Indians, that the conduct of the 
captain, who carried away some of the tribe, ten 
years before, was severely condemned by the people 
of Plymouth, and that it was their purpose and wish 
to live on friendly terms with the natives. 

lanough had become quite attached to the boy, 
and was affected when he departed ; and the boy 
showed an attachment to the Indian chief, though 
he was with him only a few weeks. This courteous 
and friendly Sachem, soon after, fell a victim to 
an epidemic disease. His character, however, and 
that of Massasoit, gave the pilgrims proof, that some 
of the natives were possessed of a good portion of 
the milk of human kindness: and induced them, in 
all cases, to seek their friendship and amity by 
kindness and hospitality towards them. Their kind 
treatment of Massasoit in his sickness, had the hap- 
piest effect. Governor Penn, who was friendly to 
the Indians, always found them friendly in return. 


| him to be a great man. 
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THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


It is generally supposed, that the child depends 
chiefly on the mother, for the developement and 
formation of its character. There may be an ex- 
ception, where the father is a literary man, and 
spends much time at home with his family. In 
most instances, the business of the father calls him 
from home, and the government of the children 
devolves principally on the other parent. Though 
the literary part of education is performed at the 
public school or academy, we must look to do- 
mestic discipline for the formation of manners, for 
moral habits and character. 

The father of Washington died when the son 
was only ten years old. In his case then, especial- 
ly, the mother had all the labor and care, as well 
as pleasure, of his education. For this, it appears, 
she was remarkably well qualified ; not, indeed, for 
giving him a learned education ; for she possessed 
rather the useful, than the shining qualities of wo- 
man. She was accordingly desirous of giving her 
son a useful education, and of making him a prac- 
tical man: not that she was obliged, therefore, to 
make him a mechanic, or merely a laborer, in the 
common acceptation of the term. He was partic- 
ularly fitted for a surveyor of lands; and this was 
his occupation for some time, when about the age 
of sixteen or eighteen. 

Like many other females, the mother of Wash- 
ington possessed a very strong mind and great res- 
olution of character. She is described as having 
fine feelings and affections, as well as much forti- 
tude. She had truly a mother’s affection for her 
children ; yet it was not shown by injudicious and 
mistaken indulgence, but in a wise restraint and 
discipline, and in training them to manly and use- 
ful labor. When George was absent on public busi- 
ness, she was desirous that he might discharge his 
duty with fidelity : and when he undertook the re- 
sponsible office of commander of the American army, 
she discovered almost as much anxiety as he did, 
that he might conduct honorably and obtain a good 
name from his countrymen. 

Washington, in return for his mother’s kindness and 
care, was always most dutiful and respectful in his at- 
tentions to her. He fully appreciated her devotion to 
him in his youth, and was ever desirous of her appro- 
bation. After the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
the British army under him, at Yorktown, there 
was a splendid ball given by the American officers 
in the vicinity. And when the company were as- 
sembled, and anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
Commander-in-chief, with his suite, he entered the 
room with his mother leaning on his arm, and pro- 
ceeded through the company, and placed her on 
the highest seat. 

Washington’s mother made him what he was ; or 
she gave him that elevation of mind, and the habit 
of self discipline and government, which enabled 
He had strong passions, 
but she taught him to control them: and her les- 
sons of wisdom and early instructions, with his own 
personal efforts to conform to them, fitted him 
to be the able and successful defender of his 
country. 
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PASSAIC RIVER. 


The sources of the Passaic river, are in the coun- | 


ties of Morris and Essex, in the state of New-Jersey. 
It receives several small streams in its course, and 
afterwards passes through the flourishing town of 
Patterson, where there are extensive manufactories, 
and the fall of water is seventy-two feet. The falls 
at Patterson, are among the fine natural scenes in 


the country, and well worthy of visiting. Newark is 
situated on the Passaic, fifteen miles below Patter- 
son, and is one of the neatest towns in New Jersey. 
The Passaic is navigable for lighters about ten 
miles; and it is chiefly remarkable for the falls at 
Patterson, where it is one hundred and fifty feet 
wide. 





ENGLISH OPINIONS OF YANKEE NOTIONS. 

Yankee-land, or the New England portion of 
the United States does not make a great figure in 
the map of the American Republic ; yet the travel- 
ler who leaves it out of his route can tell but little 
of what the Americans are. The history of the 
yankees, is the history of the Republic; the char- 
acter of the yankees has influenced, and continues 
to influence, that of every part of the nation ; and 
their name, from a provincial “designation, has be- 
come among foreigners the popular appellation of 
the whole people. Such is the predominance of 
character and civilization; the other states are be- 
coming like the yankees, while the yankees are 
keeping like themselves. It is in New England, 
therefore, that you find the most original operative, 
and distinctly marked American character. 
should the traveller begin and end ; whoever leaves 
the yankee out of his ‘ United States as they are,’ 
will find he has left Hamlet out of Hamlet’s trage- 
dy; and the person who, upon a short intimacy 
with the pork-merchants of Cincinnati and the 
kitchen wenches of New York, pretends to write a 
book on the ‘domestic manners of the Americans,’ 
will show the same degree of modesty with him 


Here | 


then spawns his quarto, entitled ‘ John Bull at home. 

It is in New England that you find Jonathan at 
home. In the other states, there is a mixture, 
| greater or less, of foreign population; but in New 
| England the population is homogeneous and native ; 
the emigrant does not settle there—the country is 
/ too full of people, while the fertile soil of the west 
holds out superior attractions to the stranger. It is 
no lubber land ; there is no getting half a dollar a 
| day for sleeping, in Massachusetts or Vermont ; the 
_rocky soil and rough climate of this region require 
| thrift and industry in the occupant. In the west 
‘he may scratch the ground, throw in seed, and 
| leave the rest to nature; but here his toil must 
| never be remitted ; and, as valor come of sherris, 
|so doth prosperity come of industry. The south- 
ern planter who visits the east and finds the whole 
land a garden, wonders why the fat fields and the 
warm sky of his own region do not produce the 
same picture, and in his endeavors at an explana- 
tion, ascribes it to the tariff—whereas the difference 
in the two regions arises from the regular and nat- 
ural operation of things: it is solely the effect of 
industry. 

What is Cape Cod but a heap of sand? yet it 





who touches at Liverpool and the Hebrides, and | maintains thirty thousand people, and there is not 
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a beggar among them. ll the tariffs that could | of the city, the beauty of its situation, the splendor 
be devised never would ruin New England, were | of its edifices, the cleanliness of its streets, and the 
they framed ex proprio motu of Georgia or South | general appearance of industry, wealth and comfort ; 
Carolina. While the yankees are themselves, they | while for the orderly character of the population, 
will hold their own, let politics twist round as they | their sobriety of habits, and the correct tone of mor- 
will. ‘They are like cats: throw them up as you/| al feeling that prevails among all classes, it may 
please, they will come down upon their feet. Shut} challenge a comparison with any city, large or 
their industry out from one career, and it will force | small, upon the earth. Some well intentioned but 
itself into another. Dry up twenty sources of their | ignorant people, in their zeal to eneourage the con- 
prosperity, and they will open twenty more. They | sumption of cold water, have been in the habit of 
ave a perseverance that will never languish while | telling one another that much intemperance has pre- 
any thing remains to be tried ; they have a resolu-| vailed there: this is a totally wrong impression. I 
tion that will try any thing, if need be; and when a| have seen more persons intoxicated at Rome in ten 
yankee says ‘ I'll try,’ the thing is done. | days, than I have seen in Boston in ten years. 
Boston is but the fourth city in the Union as to Boston, however, is by no means the whole of 
population, yet in many points it may be consider-| Yankee land. Paris, we know, is all France, and 
ed the chief; a metropolis there never will be in|} London may carry all England whithersoever she 
the United States—I mean for practical purposes— | listest. Not so in America. Brother Jonathan with 
as London is to Great Britain, or Paris to France ; | all his guesses, is another guess sort of a person; 
for Washington will never be a great city. There | the yankees of the country cannot be led by those 
may be an overgrown population at New York, and | of the capital, except perhaps, in the fashion of a 
there may be a federal government forever within | go-to-meeting coat, or the hue of a riband. There 
the ten miles square, but neither of these nor any | 1s a watchful jealousy among them, which is forever 
other spot, will ever be able to assume to itself the | on the lookout, lest the capital should get an undue 
whole powers of a metropolis. No city will exer-| ascendency ; no matter what the point in question 
cise a moral dictation over the rest, or over the | may be, it would create an alarm among the lowest 
country :—no city will give the tone in politics, or | yeomen of Berkshire and Worcester counties, were 
set the fashions in literature for the whole Union. | it to be noised abroad that Boston had one feath- 
New York and Philadelphia owe their great pop- | er’s weight more influence than was allowed her 
ulation to the numbers whom they receive from | by chapter and section of the constitution. Urban 
other portions of the Union, and the other side of | influence can thus get no ascendency ; the city has 
the Atlantic. Boston has grown by internal aug- | | not, like a great heart, all the life blood of the com- 
mentation only, or aceretion from its immediate | munity at command ; the country is all heart. All 
neighborhood ; in consequence, it exhibits nothing | the great cities were ‘occupied by the enemy during 
of that shifting and heterogeneous character whic ch | the ‘revolutionary war, yet was not the land con- 
marks the great cities of the south. In those cities | | quered I should rather say, the people were not 
you find masses of people who know little of each | conquered. ‘Men,’ says Sir William Jones, ‘and 
other, diverse in origin, dissimilar in habits, discor- | not cities constitute a state.’ 
dant in tastes, difficult to calculate upon, or com-| There does not exist that difference between 
bine for any common end ; but the Bostonians are | town and country manners in New England, which 
as one man—they know each other, understand each | you find in most other countries. Education, 
other; whatever affects one portion of the commu- | books, newspapers, and the facilities of communi- 
nity, affects the whole; they have a perfect unity | cation between all parts, bring the different classes 
of feeling and stability of character. This has ev- | upon a level. The rustic dresses the same as the 
er been their peculiarity, and to this it is owing that | cit—when he undertakes to be dressed ; discusses 
the revolution first exploded in their city. Had | the same topics of news, and shows the same de- 
Boston been as New York, Faneuil Hall would | gree of information on common matters; and as to 
never have been the cradle of American liberty. | his speech and behavior, he must be a rare animal 
Whatever the Bostonians do, they commonly do | among his neighbors who displays boorish manners, 
with unanimity and effect. To do a thing ‘in Bos- | or talks bad English. ‘The land of steady habits’ 
ton style’ is proverbial throughout the country, as | has sometimes been used as a nickname for tne coun- 
signifying a thing done with superior promptness | try; but nothing is more applicable. Habits are so 
and execution. With sixty odd thousand inhabi- | stable, and the whole moral frame of society is so 
tants, Boston will raise more money in a given time | well organized among these people, that, were all 
for any public purpose, than either New-York or | restraints of law removed, things would go on as 
P hiladelphia, with more than 200,000 each. It is | usual: they are a law to themselves. 
the chief city too, for literature and the fine arts ; In European countries, he that is born a peasant 
for your yankee with all his thriftiness, is a huge will be a peasant all his life: his chance of forming 
buy 21 of books, and will bid higher for pictures than | an exception to the rule is exceedingly small. But, 
anybody else, on the western side of the Atlantic. | on beholding the most rustical clown of all yankee 
As New-E ngland is to America what Tuscany is to | land, it would not be safe to affirm that he would 
Italy, so may we continue the parallel, and compare | not be numbered at some future day, among the 
Boston to Florence ; which cities resemble each in| most eminent men of the country. There is no 
more points than one. Boston like Florence, is dis- | burying a man of genius there ; the humblest birth 
tinguished for letters and the polite arts, for polish | shuts out no one either from the hopes or the facil- 
and civility of manners, for the talent of its citizens, | ities of rising to that station for which his native 
for their early love of liberty, and for the appearance | talent has qualified him. Rare, indeed, is it to find 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


an individual who cannot read and write; every 
one has therefore that modicum of knowledge 
placed within his reach which will enable him to 
obtain more, should his wishes aspire. Clowns, 
properly speaking, there are none among the yan- 
kees ; a yankee is emphatically a civil man, though 
his civility may not produce all the bows and grim- 
aces and unmeaning compliments which accompa- 
ny or constitute that quality among the French ; 
rudeness of manners could be charged against 
these only by those who know nothing about them. 
‘Countries,’ says Goldsmith, ‘ wear very different 
appearances to persons in different circumstances. 


A traveller who is whirled through Europe in a post | 


chaise, and a pilgrim who walks the grand tour on 
foot, will form very different conclusions.’ Now, 
sundry people have been whirled from Boston to 
New York in a mail coach, and said I know not 
what about manners. I have travelled over the 
New England States on foot—over highways and 
byways ; supped at the most splendid hotels, and 
the most paltry inns; entered every farmer’s door 
that offered as a resting place; and crossed any 
man’s garden, or cornfield, or orchard, that lay in 
my way, without receiving an uncivil word on my 
whole route. On one occasion I lost myself in the 
woods among the green mountains of Vermont, 
where I imagined there was no living creature to 


sudden I emerged from the wood into an open spot 
where stood a log hut. A little flaxen-headed ur- 
chin espied me coming, and began to scramble 
with all: speed—to hide himself as I supposed ; but 
no—it was to gain the summit of an immense log 
of wood, which lay by the little pathway, where he 
greeted me, as I passed, with as profound a bow as 
l ever received. 

A yankee is cautious—more so than a Scotch- 
man. He will make no bulls, but take especial 
care not to be caught tripping in his speech. It is 
amusing, often to see the dexterity with which he 
will avoid giving a direct answer to a question, 
where he suspects it may not be altogether safe to 
speak positively; and as to answering an abrupt 
query, without knowing why it is put, catch him 
there if you can. Guessing, after all, is not so un- 
profitable a practice ; it is no small undertaking, at 
times to extract evidence from a witness in court. 

‘Did you ever see the man drunk?’ asked a 
counsel of a fellow on the stand. 

‘ Why, I have seen him jolly.’ 

‘ But did you ever see him drunk.’ 

‘I’ve seen him pretty well to live.’ 

‘ But did you ever see him drunk ?” 

‘I’ve seen him when I thought he had full 
enough.’ 

‘But was he drunk, or was he not.’ 

‘Why, he might have been drunk; and then 
again, he might not. I can’t say he wa’nt, and I 
can’t say he was.’ 

‘Pray,’ asked another, ‘did you see the defen- 
dant throw the stone ?’ 

‘Why, [ saw him have a stone, and | suppose 
he might have thrown it.’ 

‘ How large a stone was it 2 


“Why. TD should eal 


ita lergish stone,’ 
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| 
be encountered for miles, except black bears, cata- | 
mounts, and similar country gentlemen ; but on a | 
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‘ But say how big it was.’ 

‘It appeared to me to be a stone of some big- 
ness.’ 

‘ But describe the bigness of it.’ 

‘ As near as I can recollect, it was a considerable 
of a stone.’ 

‘ But can’t you compare it, and say it was as big 
as this thing, or that thing ? 

‘Why, if I should say now, I should say it was 
as big—as big—as a piece of chalk.’ 

The highest praise which a Frenchman imagines 
he can bestow upon an individual is to call him un 
homme d’esprit. An Englishman describes his 
best friend as a ‘good natured, sensible fellow; a 
yankee’s special commendation from his neighbors 
is, that he is a ‘smart, enterprising man,’ Nothing 
for a yankee like enterprise ; and good qualities to 
him are worth little without it. I think it is in Ci- 
cero’s newly discovered ‘ Republic,’ nec vere satis 
est habere virtutem nisi utare. This is a true 
yankee maxim—give your good qualities action. 
To him it is inconceivable that a man should be 
good for any thing who does not make his presence 
felt among those around him. 


THE ECLIPSE. 


From ocean in splendor uprose 
The purple-robed monarch of day, 
Whose glory the moon should inclose, 
And mantle in midnight his way. 
The thought, as we looked to the skies, 
Scene grandest in nature to view, 
A new generation must rise 
Ere opens this vision anew ; 
It saddened the bosom to feel 
The ravage and ruin to flow, 
The changes with seasons to steal, 
Ere next we shall witness the show; 
Or darkly may slumber where gathers the throng 
Whose records to eges, long vanished, belong. 


The infant, now fondled in arms, 
In manhood shall witness the scene; 
And youth, now in fulness of charms, 
In fulness of years shall convene; 
While manhood, now marking with care 
And noting with science the show, 
With glances all dim will be there, 
And footsteps all trembling and slow. 
And many, ah! many of all, 
The infant, the young and the old, 
Shall slumber, with darkness their pall, 
In chambers all voiceless and cold. 
In sadness, at sunrise, I stood at the tomb 
Where then I may slumber in silence and gleom. 


The moment should lessons unfold, 
A teaching of wisdom and power, 
Through ages these systems have rolled, 
Unerring their motions each hour. 
Can chance then these motions restrain! 
Could chance have developed their plan' 
A Being Almigity must reign, 
Omniscient, Eternal, O man! 
Thy Former, thy Father, thy Friend ; 
Who only can snatch thee from death— 
Let praises unceasing ascend, 
While circles the current of breath. 
Hope, confidence, gratitude, awe should arise 
While viewing the order pervading the skies. A 


Truth belongs to the man, error to his age. For 
this reason it was said of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, ‘ the evil of the times has occasioned his error, 
but the force of his mind has rendered his destiny 
giorions. 
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LEVEL OF THE BALTIC. 


The ‘ Commercial Gazette’ of St. Petersburg, of 
May 28, has the following :— It has been remarked 
that, during the last twenty years, the water in this port 
has become considerably lowered, and affords a new 
proof of the correctness of the observations, made by 
the ancient inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic, that 
the bottom of this sea is continually rising ; that the 


level and body of the water is gradually diminishing | 


and that the land is increasing on every side. Ac- 
cording to the researches of the ancient naturalists, 
phenomena of this nature most frequently occur in 
the countries near the North Pole, We can quote as 
an example the lakes of Denmark, which have sunk 
so low that some of them are almost entirely with- 
out water. Sweden and Norway, 2500 years ago, 
formed one island. The town of Pittea, in forty- 
five years, became distant from the sea two miles, 
and the water receded from Loulea one mile in 
twenty-eight years. The ancient port of Lodiso is 
now four miles from the sea, and that of Wester- 
wich two miles. At the time of the foundation of 
Torneo, large vessels could come close up to it— 
now it is in the middle of the peninsula. The isl- 
ands of Errgsoe and Caroe, Apsoe and Testeroe, 
have been for many years joined to each other ; and 


Louisoe, Psalmodi, Magdelone, and many more have | 


become part of the mainland. It was upon these 
facts, connected with other observations, that Lin- 
nus and Celsius concluded that the depth of the 
Baltic sea diminished four inches in every century, 
and that in two thousand years it would entirely 
disappear. Although more accurate observations 
made in modern times do not confirm the diminu- 
tion to be so rapid as this, they concur with the 
generally received opinion, that the bottom of the 
sea, in the northern hemisphere, rises in a degree, 
though the level of the water does not sink. It 
is difficult to decide which of these two opinions 
is most correct, but it is incontestible that the 
mainland washed witi: the Baltic is enlarging ; that 
the rivers and lakes diminish in depth ; that banks 
are forming in the sea-ports; and that, sooner or 
later, the inhabitants of the shores of this sea 
will be driven to dig canals, and perhaps to lay 
down iron rail-roads, in order to maintain their 
commerce. 


Tue Book-TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
The number of volumes annually imported into 
Great Britain from France, on an average, is nearly 
400,000. France receives from England 80,000. 
This shows a great interchange of knowledge be- 
tween these two countries ; but it is not so exten- 
sive as might justly be expected, as these are the 
two greatest civilized and enlightened nations of 
the world, and whose mutual interests would be 
promoted by a still greater intellectual acquaintance. 


LOVE’S A ROSE. 


The bud springs amid thorns, 
By hiding leaves concealed ; 
Tt grows, and a slight part 
In bright streaks, is revealed ; 
It blows, and straight the flower 
Falls withered on the field. 
London Literary Mageszine. 
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GENERAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 
[From a page of ‘ Sears’s New Family Receipt Book.’} 

» ‘Rise early. Eat simple food. Take sufficient 
exercise. Never fear a little fatigue. Let not chil- 
dren be dressed in tight clothes; it is necessa 
that their limbs and muscles should have full play, 
if you wish for either their health or their beauty. 
| Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, by 
careful attention to your diet. Eat what best agrees 
with your system, and resolutely abstain from what 
hurts you, however well you may like it. A few 
_day’s abstinence, and cold water for a beverage, has 
| driven off many an approaching disease. But if you 
| find yourself really ill, send for a good physician. 
| Have nothing at all to do with quack medicines— 
' for you do not know what they are ; and what se- 
curity have you that they know what they are? 
Wear shoes that are large enough: it not only pro- 
duces corns, but makes the feet misshapen to cramp 
them. Wash very often, and rub the skin thorough- 
‘ly with a cloth or brush. As far as possible, eat and 
| sleep at regular hours. Wash the eyes thoroughly 
| in cold water every morning. Do not read or sew, 
| at twilight, or by too dazzling a light. Clean the 
| teeth in pure water two or three times a day ;—but, 
above all, be sure to have them clean before you go 
to bed. Have your bed-chamber well aired, and 
| have fresh bed linen every week. It is not healthy 

to sleep in heated rooms. Let children have their 
| band and milk before they have been long up.— 





Cold water, and a run in the fresh air before break- 
fast. 


A PARAGRAPH FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

| [From Waldie’s Port Folio.] 

| Tam sorry, that needle-work is so much out of 
fashion. It is a genteel employment, and ought not 
to be neglected, especially by those who have many 
brothers and sisters, and whose parents are not rich- 
Many girls, I am sorry to say, despise their needle- 
and affect to think work unfit occupation for genteel 
or intellectual beings. I grieve for, and am angry 
with such misses. I can tell them that many 
high-born and noble ladies employ their fingers in 
making clothes for the poor and desolate widows 
and orphans of the country. I can tell them that 
Miss Hofland, Mitford, and Landon, think it no dis- 
grace to form themselves, the garbs, in which they 
are always fascinating, because always unaffected. 
One advantage of most female occupation is, that 
the mind may be engaged, either in hearing or re- 
flecting, when the fingers are employed in plain 
work or embroidery ; and nothing is more pleas- 
ant than a party enlivened by alternate reading and 
music, where the greater number are not too fine ot 
too genteel to be industrious. 


In 1670 the court of Plymouth desired the elders 
of the several churches in the colony to give their 
resolution to the following query, viz: ‘ What are 
those due bounds and limits, which ought to be set to 
a toleration in matters of religion, which may consist 
with the honor of Christ, the good and welfare of the 
churches and of the civil government.’ But noanswer 
was formally given ; or if given has not been pre- 
served. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A public school was established at Cambridge in 
1636. In 1638, it received the name of a college; 
and a large sum, eight hundred pounds, being be- 
queathed to it, by Rev. Mr. Harvard of Charlestown, 
who had been but a short time in the colony, his 
hame was given to the seminary, which it has ever 
since justly retained. The general court also made a 
grant of £400 to the seminary the same year. The 
first teacher of the school was Nathaniel Eaton ; but 
he was soon removed for his severe treatment both 
towards his pupils and his usher. Rev. Henry Dun- 


ster was elected President of the institution in 1640, ; 


the year he arrived in the colony. He was a very 
good classical scholar ; but he doubted the propriety 
of baptising infants: and in 1654 he retired from the 
chair. Rev. Charles Chauncey, a man of great learn- 
ing, succeeded him. 


We give in the present number, part of a lecture 
on air, the atmosphere &c., lately delivered before 
the members of a Lyceum in Massachusetts. The 
writer has kindly favored us with a copy, for publi- 
cation in the American Magazine. The residue will 
be given in the next number. 

The air is an elastic, invisible and extremely 


The college buildings are seven in number, and 
all but one are large and spacious edifices; for the 
accommodation of the students, and for a library, 
lecture rooms, &c. To these may be added, as the 
property of the college, a portion of the meeting- 
| house of the first congregational church, and several 
| dwelling houses for the president and professors. 
| A new building for a library is in contemplation. 

The present buildings are, Massachusetts Hall, 
four stories high, and a hundred by forty. Hollis, 
Stoughton and Halworthy halls, of rather larger di- 
mensions, and of more recent structure: two build- 
ings equally spacious, with public rooms, viz: a 
chapel, library, lecture and dining rooms; and a 
small building formerly used as a chapel, but at 
present for anatomical apparatus and prepara- 
tions. 





computations of the distance, for a compass of 
about fifty miles. It is supposed to be much high- 
er at the equator than at the poles. 

| Though the air is called a fluid, for want of a 
more precise definition, it differs from other fluids 
|in some of its properties. It is not of uniform 
| density in its parts, but becomes less dense as its 





subtle fluid, or substance resembling fluid, in very | distance from the earth’s surface increases. It is 
philosophical phrase called a collection of corpus- | compressible, which is not a property of other flu- 
cles, existing in and around the earth, pervading | ids; and it cannot be fixed or consolidated by con- 
both its solid and fluid divisions: forming a con- | gelation. 

stituent of each of the three kingdoms of nature,! From analysis it has been ascertained, that the 
animal, vegetable and mineral; not always in its| body of atmospheric air, near the surface of the 
atmospheric combination, but in its elements ; pen- | earth, is composed of twenty-seven one hundredths 
etrating all, and issuing from all things in and upon | of oxygen, of seventy-two one hundredths of pi- 
the globe, and extending from its surface in all di-| trogen and one of carbonic acid. The oxygen alone 
rections, surrounding it, according to uncertain | of these constituents is — of sustaining life. 

Ver. I.—No. 5. 
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The others when separate are unpleasant to the 
smell, and injurious to life; so that if a man is 
placed in a situation to consume, by the function 
of breathing, all the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
his respiration ceases, circulation stagnates, and im- 
mediate death takes place. This is the composi- 
tion of atmospheric air in its pure state, as taken 
into the Jungs. When it is expired, however, it is 
found to have undergone a change. The quantity 
of nitrogen remains the same as before it was in- 
spired ; but eight per cent. of the oxygen is lost, 
and an equal quantity of carbonic acid added ; and 
at the same time the blood from the veins, in its 
passage to the lungs, is, by contact with the air, 
changed from the dark color of the veins to a red, 
and becomes the power of life to the frame through 
which it circulates. This change of the air is not 
explained. It is supposed that the lost oxygen is 
absorbed in the system, and carbonic acid derived 
from the venous blood. It is admitted, however, 
by common consent, that the conversion of the 
blood is effected by the oxygen, and that air is fit 
or unfit for respiration as its proportion of oxygen 
is according to the proportion before stated, or dif- 
fering from it. 

The rate at which the air is vitiated by respira- 
tion has been calculated on the above datum of the 
change by one inhalation. It *s ascertained that an 
individual breathes from fourteen to twenty times in 
a minute, and inhales variously from fifteen to forty 
cubic inches at a time. Taking the quantity to be 
forty cubic inches and the number of inhalations 
twenty, it would give eight hundred cubic inches 
consumed ig a minute, and in the same time sixty- 
four cubic inches of oxygen would be abstracted 
from the air, and sixty-four cubic inches of carbonic 
acid added to it, which in an hour would replace 
three thousand eight hundred and forty cubic inch- 
es of oxygen with the same quantity of carbonic 
acid, or about two and one fourth cubic feet. This 
is the largest consumption of air, the lowest being 
not one half of this quantity. If the rate, how- 
ever, differs, the source of vitiation may always be 
known, and, without an accurate computation of 
quantities, it may be always taken as certain, that 
air which has been subjected to the action of the 
lungs is unfit for a second respiration, and in pro- 
portion as such respired air is mixed with the at- 
mosphere, that becomes unwholesome. 

On the Ist March, 1833, a Shetland trading 
vessel lay at the port of Leith. The master and 
mate slept in the cabin. Not appearing in the 
morning, they were called and no answer being re- 
turned, one of the men went into the cabin, and 
found them both nearly dead from suffocation. It 
is supposed that during the night they had exhaust- 
ed the whole air necessary for respiration, the ave- 
nues being closed against admission of fresh air, or 
had so vitiated it, that, together with some other 
impure air from other sources, it had reduced them 
to the condition in which they were found. One 
of them recovered, the other died. Two men also 
lost their lives in a similar manner on board a 
French ship, in the harbor of Jersey in England, 
in April of the same year. In both cases the cab- 
ins were small and closed. The instances are re- 


lated by Doctor Combe, in his late work on health 
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and mental education, and the effects are by him 
ascribed to the causes I have mentioned. The 
quantity of oxygen consumed by them, and re- 
placed by carbonic acid, according to his lowest es- 
timation, must have been more than thirty thou- 
sand cubic inches. 

It has been found by experiment that plants give 
out oxygen, while the result of other experiments 
has been a production of carbon. From these dif- 
ferent results, have arisen different theories, and it 
is not well agreed on the whole, whether vegetation 
vitiates the air or renders it salubrious. Plants and 
seeds have been found to grow large in oxygen, in- 
dicating that that air is absorbed by them, and that 
they are nourished by it. However, the gluten of 
the fibres of vegetables is found to consist of car- 
bon in chemical combination with nitrogen, which 
would indicate an absorption of those s. The 
most popular theory has been, that, during the day, 
plants absorb carbon, and give out oxygen; thus 
taking up what is injurious to animals and exhaled 
by them, and giving out to the atmosphere that gas 
which is essential to their existence, and purifying 
it for their use: and, that during night the reverse 
takes place, the plant inhaling oxygen and exhaling 
carbon. This theory would make such a beautiful 
feature in the economy of nature, that it is very 
desirable to establish its truth. For not only is the 
vegetable world thus made to create a pure atmos- 
phere for the animal creation by day, but if the 
carbon were only given out in moderate degrees by 
night, the atmosphere in thus being partially de- 
prived of its elastic and invigorating properties, 
would diminish the circulation of the animal fluids, 
and thus promote sluggish and drowsy feelings, and 
a tendency to sleep. 

The weight of the atmesphere as ascertanied by 
the barometer, varies from about fourteen pounds, 
to nearly sixteen pounds on the square inch. It is 
found to sustain a column of mercury varying from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one inches, according to the 
different states of weather, twenty-nine and a half 
inches being the mean. Now, a column of mercu- 
ry whose base is one square inch, and height twen- 
ty-nine and a half inches, weighs fifteen pounds ; 
and this being the medium weight of the atmos- 
phere, gives to the square foot two thousand one 
hundred and sixty pounds. And the weight of 
mercury being about one half pound to the cubic 
inch, and the greatest variation in altitude of the 
barometer being three inches, shows a difference in 
the weight of the body of atmosphere, of one and 
a half pounds on a square inch, according to its 
greater or less condensation, which difference will 
be on a square foot of surface two hundred and 
sixteen pounds, and on the body of a middling 
sized man is computed to be about a ton. 

This great change in weight has a great effect on 
the animal functions, and on health, though not in 
the manner which would at first be supposed : for it 
is when the air is lightest that the functions are de- 
ranged, and the health disordered. For when the 
air has less density, and consequently less weight, 
it has less elasticity also, and is therefore less capa- 
ble of expanding the lungs ; so that the action upon 
the circulation is less forcible, and the circulation 





itself is diminished in activity. There is also an- 
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other bad effect upon the surface of the body. So 
great a pressure being removed from the skin, and 
of course from the blood vessels, the internal pres- 
sure of the blood acting on them with the lessened 
outward resistance, and the elastic fluids distending 
the vessels, produces a lethargic dulness in the 
whole systém, disagreeable and sometimes despond- 
ing feelings ; and in the head, where the vessels are 
more delicate, actual and severe pain. And it is 
curious that by this ordination, whereby a change 
in the air has a two-fold bad effect, one is made in 
a degree, to counterbalance the other, so that by 
the combination, less injury probably arises than 
would be the consequence of either singly. For 
if while the external pressure was lessened, the ac- 
tion upon the lungs continued in ordinary force, 
and the circulation in its wonted activity, the ten- 
sion of the vessels would probably become entirely 
insupportable and perhaps fatal. And on the other 
hand, if when by the diminished elasticity of the 
air, the Jungs should perform their office with di- 
minished vigor, and the circulation become less ac- 
tive, the ordinary pressure on the surface should re- 
main with no corresponding diminution, the con- 
sequence might be a total stagnation of the blood, 
and death ensue. 

These inferences are not wholly followed out in 
the manner which is here done, in the books of 
authority, but, in part are confirmed by a valuable 
work, called the Christian Philosopher, by Thomas 
Dick, in which the writer says, that ‘this amazing 
pressure (the weight of the atmosphere) is essentially 
necessary for the present constitution of our globe, 
and of the animated beings which dwell on its sur- 
face. It prevents the heat of the sun from con- 
verting water and all other fluids on the surface of 
the earth into vapor, and preserves the vessels of all 
organized bodies in due tone and vigor. Were the 
atmospherical pressure entirely removed, the elastic 
fluids contained in the finer vessels of men and 
other animals would inevitably burst them, and life 
would become extinct. 

And Cavallo says, ‘ were the air lighter or heavi- 
er, had it a different degree of density than it does 
now possess, or were its other properties at all alter- 
ed, the organism of the globe would be deranged, 
perhaps destroyed !’ 

The surgeons have an application of the princi- 
ple above stated, in the operation of cupping. 

The reason why a man, when he is relieved of 
so great a pressure as one ton weight on his body, 
should not be able to lift and carry greater burdens 
than when the greatest weight of air is upon him, 
is explained in what has been said of the diminish- 
ed circulation, and decrease of internal action, by 
which his strength would be actually lessened in 
proportion to the burden of air imposed on him ; 
and thus nature which has so justly adapted our 
powers to the circumstances in which we are plac- 
ed, has also nicely adjusted those circumstances in 
harmony with one another, and made the frame of 
man susceptible of changes to vibrate in unison with 
them. 

It seems also to be a corollary from the above 
doctrine of atmospheric influences, that exercise in 
dull, cloudy and moist weather, when the atmos- 


phere is lighter than ordinary, instead of imparting 
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that benefit to the system which in a heavier atmos- 
phere it does, will be injurious to the person of a 
feeble habit: for if when the superficial pressure is 
lessened, the circulation should be excited and 
quickened, the vessels will be painfully full, and the 
lungs also being excited with the other organs, 
while they are not filled with air, but flaccid and 
relaxed, it must be supposed would become liable 
to inflammation and disease. 

Air is necessary also to vegetation and combustion, 
to fermentation and putrefaction. It acts upon the 
substances which are subject to these processes, and 
is disengaged from them. The production of air, 
artificially has been effected by fermentation and 
putrefaction, by chemical decomposition, and by the 
mixture of different bodies. Thus by fermentation, 
if dough be placed in an exhausted receiver with 
leaven, it will produce air, as will be shown by the 
sinking of the mercury. Gun-powder fired in a re- 
ceiver also causes the mercury to subside. And an 
example of the production of air by chemical decom- 
position is given in the experiment of pouring half 
a drachm of oil of carraway seed on a drachm of 
compound spirit of nitre, which produced so much 
air as to blow up a receiver, which was six inches 
at the top and eight inches deep, and which must, 
from the effect, be supposed to have a ¢reater force 
than the whole external pressure upon the glass. 
If equal parts of sulphur and steel filings are work- 
ed together with a little water to the consistence of 
paste, and put into the ground, it will soon begin 
to heat, and in a few hours blow up the earth about 
it in the manner of a volcano. 

As air is thus constantly generated from most 
substances, man has, in some measure, the power 
to make the atmosphere which he is to breathe, 
salubrious or unhealthy. By burying in the earth, 
or burning all those substances which give out un- 
wholsome gasses, he may preserve a state of purity in 
the air; and by inattention to such disposal of them, 
he may suffer the air to be corrupted, and become 
changed from a life-supporting to a death-producing 
power. ‘There is a very partial care for this in the 
burial of his own species, while the atmosphere is 
infected with the dissolution of all other animal 
and vegetable matter, which is exposed to decay; 
and is on all parts of the earth undergoing this 
change, poisoning the fountain of life 

(To be continued. ) 





When Margaret of Scotland, wife of the Dau- 
phin of France, was passing through one of .the 
halls of the palace, she saw the poet Alain, who 
was a very plain man, sleeping on a bench: she 
approached and kissed him. Her attendants ex- 
pressed their astonishment, that she should press 
with her lips those of a man so very ugly. The 
amiable Princess replied, smiling; ‘I did not kiss 
the man, but the mouth which has uttered so many 
fine things.’ 





Simites. Modern poets may well complain that 
all the similes have been used up before their time. 
‘ White as snow ;’ ‘white as alily;’ ‘white as ivory ;’ 
are now general property: but the Welch poet, 
Davyth ap Gwilym, has an entire new image ; he 
calls the maiden of his love, ‘ white as lime.’ 
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DOG’S BANE. 
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Dr. Bigelow, in his admirable work on American | municates an unpleasant and intensely bitter taste. | 


Medical Botany, furnishes the following notice of The flowers of the Apocynum have a power of 
this. plant :—This is a branching perennial plant, | catching flies and small insects which was ascribed 
found from Canada to Carolina about the sides of | by Dr. Darwin to an irritability in the internal or- 


fences and the borders of woods. It has a peculiarly | gans. Mr. Curtis in the Botanical Magazine, has | 


neat aspect derived from its smoothness, its leafless | considered this subject at large, and ascribes the 
and colored stalk, bushy top and delicate flowers. | Property to a more rational cause. In consequence 
Like the other American species, it is a lactescent | of the close convergency of the anthers and their 
plant, with a fibrous bark. It attains its flowering | adhesion to the stigma, a narrow fissure or slit ex- 
period in June and July. | ists, which becomes more contracted near the top. 

Every part of the Apocynum when wounded emits | The insect in search of the honey at the bottom of 
copiously amilky juice. When chewed, the root com- | the flower, inserts his proboscis between the stamens 
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into the cavity within them. In extricating it from | in the upper part of the slit, so that its deliverance 
this situation the proboscis is sometimes caught in | by its own powers becomes at length impracticable. 
the fissure, and in proportion to the efforts made by | Musquitoes, gnats, and small flies are frequently 
the insect to escape it becomes more closely wedged | found dead in this confinement. 








SHELLBARK HICKORY.—(Juerans Sycamosa.) 


The Shellbark or Shagbark Hickory, is to be found | shellbark, to which it bears a great likeness. It 
in the United States from South Carolina to New-| grows chiefly in swampy places, and in compan 
Hampshire ; but is most abundant in what are usu- | with swamp white oak and red flowering maple. It 
| ally called the middle states. It is found in the| grows toa great height, but the trunk is not very 
| western states, but not so frequently as the thick | large, and is destitute of branches for a great dis- 
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tance. The surface or bark is peculiar in its ap- 
pearance. It is divided into a number of long, nar- 
row plates, which bend outward at the ends. But 
this remarkable exfoliation of the epidermis takes 
place only in trees of eight years’ growth and of 
about ten inches diameter. The buds are formed of 
scales closely applied one on another, and the two 
external scales adhere only half the length, and 
leave the upper part uncovered. The growth of 
the leaves is very rapid. ‘They consist of two pair 
of leaflets with a sessil odd one. The leaflets are 
large, serrate, oval-acuminate, and downy the under 
side. This Walnut contains a fuller and sweeter 
kernel than any other American Walnut. The 
Shellbark Hickory derives its name from the form 
and disposition of the surface. By the scientific 
naturalist, it is described, as ‘ fine-leaved, large, and 
with long petals, serrate,’ &c. The fruit is of a 
globular shape, large and depressed, and of a light 
color, but the shell harder than the European Wal- 
nut, though softer than the other species in America. 





THE HISTORY OF LIFE.—sy. 3s. cornNWALL. 


Day dawn’d. Within a curtained room 
Fill’d to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom. 


Day closed. A child had seen the light; 
But for the lady, fair and bright, 
She rested in undreaming night! 


Sp.ing came. The lady’s grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen, 
A gentle boy, with thoughtless mien. 


Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 


And then, he died! Behold before ye, 
Humanity’s brief sum, and story, 
Life, Death, and all that is of —Glory. 





In the last number of the Ladies Magazine, by 
Mrs. Hale, there is a beautiful article, with the title 
of ‘Morner.’ We recommend it to the attention 
of every one who sustains this most endearing and 
responsible relation. In the character of the female 
parent, especially, should be found mildness, gentle- 
ness, and affection. It is her province to instruct, 
to guide and to form the character and the deport- 
ment of her children ; but without severity, and in 
all tenderness and love. A dissipated or careless 
mother has much to answer for ; if she is not guilty 
of positive vice, she is chargeable with the sin of 
omission and neglect, by which her children may 
ultimately suffer beyond all description. 





The plan of a communication between England 
and India, via Egypt and the Red Sea, is soon to be 
= to the test under proper auspices. A steam- 

t is to leave Bombay, in February and another 
from Malta, is to be at Alexandria at the proper 
time. The boat from India will remain at Suez, 
near the head of the Red Sea, till a boat arrives 
from England. A rail-road prepared across the isth- 
mus of Suez, by Mahomet Ali, will be of great ben- 
efit. The distance is only sixty miles. A canal was 
once made at this place; but was neglected and 
soon filled up. 
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GAS. 


A gas derived from coal, capable of affording a 
vigorous flame, has been long known. An account 
is given in ‘ the Philosophical Transactions’ in Eng- 
land, one hundred and seventy years ago, of flame 
produced by the combustion of bituminous fumes, 
issuing from the water (and not that the water was 
inflammable ;) and these fumes were supposed to 
proceed from coal beds, lying in wet places. But 
there was then no application of this gas to useful 
purposes. The first use of it, for a light, was in 
1792, when it was introduced into some houses and 
factories in Birmingham. In 1802, and again in 
1806, its use, as a light, was more known and ap- 
preciated in England. In 1804, a patent was 
granted to the discoverer ; and in 1812, a company 
was formed to extend the use of it, as a light. The 
streets of London are now wholly lighted by it: 
And a walk by night is as safe and pleasant, as 
by day. Ten years ago, the annual consumption 
of coal by the chartered gas company was 20,670 
chaldrons, producing on an average, 680,000 feet of 
gass every night, distributed through the metropolis 
by pipes of one hundred and twenty-two miles in 
extent, supplying more than 30,000 burners, and 
giving light equal to 30,000 pounds of tallow candles. 

Gas has been sometime in use as a light, in this 
country, and has been found fully to answer the 
purposes desired. It is extensively used in Boston, 
especially in retailing shops and stores, which are 
open in the evening, and lately has been introduced, 
by the city authority, for lighting the principal 
streets. The light is more steady and brilliant than 
from oil; the comparative expense we do not know ; 
but gas is admitted to be the cheapest. 





In 1648, the court ordered that the same course 
be taken to discover witches, which had been 
adopted in England, by watching them a cer- 
tain time: and that the husband be confined in a 
separate room. 

Mary Parsons, of Springfield, was tried for witch- 
craft in 1651; but acquitted. She was a bad char- 
acter, and her neighbors supposed she must there- 
fore be a witch. A Mrs. Hibbins, of Charlestown, 
was accused about the same time, and convicted of 
being a witch ; and was afterwards executed. Her 
husband had been an Assistant, and a man of prop- 
erty ; but afterwards became poor, and she was quer- 
ulous and a nuisance to her neighbors. It was said 
by one, that she was hung because she had more 
wit than her neighbors. 





TO AN AGED FRIEND.—sy Mrs. HEMANS. 


Not long thy voice amongst us may be heard, 
Servant of God ! thy day is almost done ; 
The charm now lingering in thy look and word 
Is that which hangs about the setting sun, 
That which the meekness of decay hath won 
Still from revering love.—Yet doth the sense 
Of Life immortal—progress but begun— 
Pervade thy mien with such clear eloquence, 
That hope, not sadness, breathes from thy decline ; 
~ And the loved flowers that round thee smiles farewell 
Of more than vernal glory seems to tell, 
By thy pure spirit touched with light divine ; 
While we, to whom its parting gleams are given, 





Forget the grave in trustful thoughts of Heaven 
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“ MONTE VIDEO: 
i, THE COUNTRY SEAT OF DANIEL WADSWORTH, ESQ. NEAR HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
, After constantly ascending, for nearly three miles, | The space or hollow, caused by the absence of 
r we reached the highest ridge of the mountain, from | the ridge, or what may very properly be called the 
which a steep declivity of a few rods brought us to | back-bone of the mountain, is occupied by a deep 
a small rude plain, terminated at a short distance, | lake, of the purest water, nearly half a mile in 
by the western brow, down which the same fine | length, and somewhat less than half that width. 
$8 turnpike road is continued. From this plain, the | Directly before you, to the north, from the cottage 
on traveller who wishes to visit a spot called Monte | or tenant’s house, and extending half a mile, is a 
I- Video, remarkable for the extraordinary beauty of | scene of cultivation, uninclosed, and interspersed 
a its natural scenery, will turn directly to the north, | with trees, in the centre of which, stands the house. 
into an obscure road, cut through the woods, by the | The ground is gently undulating, bounded on the 
h- | proprietor of the place to which it conducts. The | west by the precipice which overlooks the Far- 
ir- road is rough, and the view bounded on the east, by | mington valley, and inclining gently to the ea:', 
e- the ridge, which, in many places, rises in perpen- | where it is terminated by the fine margin of trec~, 
n, dicular cliffs, to more than one hundred feet above | that skirt the lake. After entering the gate, a 
of the general surface of the summit of the moun-| broad foot-path, leaving the carriage-road, passes 
er | tain. On the west, you are so shut in by trees, | off to the left, and is carried along the western 
p- that it is only occasionally, and for a moment, that | brow of the mountain, until passing the house, and 
r- | you perceive there is a valley immediately below you. | reaching the northern extremity of this little do- 
id At theend of a mile and a half, the road terminates at | main, it conducts you, almost imperceptibly, round 
re | atenant’s house, built in the Gothic style; and through | to the foot of the cliffs, on which the Tower 
a gate of the same description, you enter the culti- | stands. It then gradually passes down to the 
vated part of this very singular country residence. | north extremity of the lake, where it unites with 
| Here the scene is immediately changed. The | other paths, at a white picturesque building, over- 
‘trees no longer intercept your view upon the left, | shadowed with trees, standing on the edge of the 
, water, commanding a view of the whole of it, and 


and you look almost perpendicularly, into a valley 


state of cultivation, and which although apparently 
within reach, is six hundred and forty feet below 


syou. At the right, the ridge, which has, until now, ‘ter for the boat. 


of extreme beauty, and great extent, in the highest |open on every side, during the warm weather, 


forming at that season, a delightful summer house, 
and in the winter, being closed, it serves as a shel- 


There is also another path 


been your boundary, and seemed an impassable | which, beginning at the gate, but leading in a con- 
tbarrier, suddenly breaks off, and disappears, but | trary direction, and passing to the right, conducts 
rises again at the distance of half a mile, in bold | you up the ridge, to what is now the summit of the 
gray masses, to the height of one hundred and | south rock, whose top having fallen off, lies scat- 
twenty feet, crowned by forest trees, above which | tered in huge fragments, and massy ruins, aroand 


appears a tower, of the same color as the rocks. ‘and below you, 
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From this place you have a view of the lake, of 
the boat at anchor on its surface, gay with its 
streamers, and snowy awning: of the white build- 
ing at the north extremity of the water, and, (risin 
immediately above it,) of forest trees, and bol 
rocks, intermingled with each other, and surmount- 
ed by the Tower. 

To the west, the lawn rises gradually from the wa- 
ter, until it reaches the portico of the house, near the 
brow of the mountain, beyond which, the western 
valley is again seen. 

To the east and north, the eye wanders over the 

t valley of Connecticut river, to an almost 

undless distance, until the scene fades away, 

among the blue and indistinct mountains of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The carriage road, leaving the two foot-paths 
(just described,) at the gate, passes the cottage 
and its appendages, inclining at first down towards 
the water, and then following the undulations of 
the ground, where the ascent is the easiest, winds 
gently up to the flat on which the house stands. 
Along this road the house, the tower, the lake, d&c. 
occasionally appear and disappear, through the open- 
ings in the trees ; in some parts of it, all these ob- 
jects are shut from your view, and in no part is the 
distant view seen until passing through the last 
group of shrubbery near the house, you suddenly 

nd yourself within a few yards of the brow of the 
mountain, and the valley with all its distinct mi:.ute- 
ness, immediately below, where every object is as 
perfectly visible, as if placed uponamap. Through 
the whole of this lovely scene, which appears a per- 
fect garden, the Farmington river pursues its course, 
sometimes sparkling through imbowering trees, then 
stretching in a direct line bordered with shrubbery, 
blue, and still, like a clear canal, or bending in 
graceful sweeps, round white farm houses, or 
through meadows of the deepest green. 

The view from the house towards the east, pre- 
sents nothing but the lake at the foot of the lawn, 
bounded on the north and south by lofty cliffs, and 
on the opposite shore, by a lower barrier of rocks, 
intermixed with forest trees, from amongst which, a 
road is seen to issue, passing to the south along the 
brink, of the water, and although perfectly safe, ap- 
pears to form, from that quarter, a dangerous en- 
trance to this retired spot. 

Every thing in this view, is calculated to make 
an impression of the most entire seclusion ; for, be- 
yond the water, and the open ground in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the house, rocks and forests 
alone meet the eye, and appear to separate you from 
all the rest of the world. But at the same moment 
that you are contemplating this picture of the deep- 
est solitude, you may without leaving your place, 
merely by changing your position, see through one 
of the long Gothic windows of the same room, 
which reach to a level with the turf, the glowing 
western valley, one vast sheet of cultivation, filled 
with inhabitants, and so near, that with the aid on- 
ly of a common spy-glass, you distinguish the mo- 
tions of every individual who is abroad in the neigh- 
boring village, even to the frolicks of the children, 
and the active industry of the domestic fowls, seek- 
ing their food, or watching over, and providing for 
their young. And from the same window, when 
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the morning mist, shrouding the world below, and 
frequently hiding it completely from view, still leaves 
the summit of the mountain in clear sunshine, you 
may hear through the dense medium, the mingled 
sounds, occasioned by preparation for the rural oc- 
oy of the day. 

rom the boat or summer house, several paths 
diverge ; one of which, leading to the northeast, af- 
ter passing through a narrow defile, is divided into 
two branches; the first passes round the lake, and 
generally out of sight of it, for a quarter of a mile, 
until descending a very steep bank, through a grove 
of evergreens, so dark as to be almost impervious to 
the rays of the sun, even at noon-day, it brings you 
suddenly and unexpectedly out upon the eastern 
margin of the water, into the same road which was 
seen from the opposite side, and from thence alon 
it, to the cottage, beyond the foot of the sout 
rock. The other branch of the path, after leaving 
the defile, passes to the east side of the northern 
ridge, and thence you ascend through the woods, 
to its summit, where it terminates at the tower, 
standing within a few rods of the edge of the pre- 
cipice. The tower is a hexagon, of sixteen feet di- 
ameter, and fifty-five feet high ; the ascent, of about 
eighty steps, on the inside, is easy, and from the 
top, which is nine hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of Connecticut river, you have at one view, all 
those objects which have been seen separately from 
the different stations below. The diameter of the 
view in two directions, is more than ninety miles, 
extending into the neighboring states of Massachu- 
setts and New York, and comprising the spires of 
more than thirty of the nearest towns and villages 
The little spot of cultivation surrounding the house, 
and the lake at your feet, with its picturesque ap- 
pendages of boat, winding paths, and Gothic build- 
ings, shut in by rocks and forests, compose the fore- 
ground of this grand panorama. 

On the western side, the Farmington valley ap- 
pears, in still greater beauty than even from the 
lower brow, and is seen to a greater extent, pre- 
senting many objects which were not visible from 
any other quarter. On the east, is spread before 
you, the great plain through which the Connecti- 
cut river winds its course, and upon the borders of 
which the towns and villages are traced for more 
than forty miles. The most considerable place 
within sight, is Hartford, where, although at the dis- 
tance of eight miles in a direct line, you see, with 
the aid of a glass, the carriages passing at the in- 
tersection of the streets, and distinctly trace the 
motion and position of the vessels, as they appear, 
and vanish, upon the river, whose broad sweeps are 
seen like a succession of lakes, extending through 
the valley. The whole of this magnificent picture, 
including in its vast extent, cultivated plains and 
rugged mountains, rivers, towns and villages, is en- 
circled by a distant outline of blue mountains, rising 
in shapes of endless variety. 

TO THE TOWER AT MONTE VIDEO. 


Full many a year hath pass’d away, 
Thou rude old Tower, so stern and gray, 
Since first I came, enthusiast lone, 

To worship at thy lofty throne. 

Though wintry blast, and sweeping rain, 
Have mark’d thee with their iron stain, 
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Yet freshly springing at thy feet, 

New beauties wreath their garland sweet, 
Young flowers the ancient wilds perfume, 
In hermit dells the roses bloom, 

And foliage wraps, in mantle deep, 

The trap-rock ledges, harsh and steep. 
Still spreads the Jake its mirror clear, 
The forest-warblers charm the ear, 

The glorious prospect opens wide 

Its varied page, in summer’s pride, 

And tasteful hands have deftly wove 
Enchantment’s spell o’er vale and grove. 
Farewell, old Tower, thou still shalt be 
Remember’d as a friend by me, 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Who many a glowing tale could tell 

Of other days recorded welh 

When next we meet, perchance, the trate 
Of age, shall tint thy tottering base, 

And I, with added plainness show 

The wrinkled lines that cares bestow. 

But Nature, still serene and fair, 

No thread of silver in her hair, 

No furrow’d mark on brow or cheek, 

The same fitch dialect shall speak, 

With silent finger, upward pointing, 

And forehead bright from Heaven’s anointing, 
And smile more eloquent than specch, 
The lessons of her Sire shall teach. 





L. H. 8. 











STATE HOUSE, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


The State House in Newport, Rhode Island, is a | 


neat, handsome edifice, though not so large as the 
capitols in other states. Its situation, on elevated 
ground, with a spacious yard in front, adds much 
to its appearance. The legislature is composed of 
less than one hundred members; and its meetings 
are holden in four different towns. 

Newport is an old settlement ; and till the war of 
the revolution was a place of the greatest trade and 
business in Rhode Island. Since that period, it has 


not much increased; and is now far surpassed by | 


Sarety Rarr. 


A raft of ready materials and | 


Providence, in population, enterprise and wealth. 
The natural situation of Newport is very beau- 
tiful. The surrounding bays, islands, peninsulas, 
with the distant inland mountains, unite to make 
the prospect from this spot, unusually variegated 
and pleasant. Newport has long been a great re- 
sort for strangers, in the summer season. The 
company has much increased for the last two or 
three years; and it is proposed to build a spacious 
hotel on the high ground, which will accommodate 
nearly two hundred people. 


Fishermen were early excused from military train- 


construction, on board every ship, was lately tried | ings in the colony of Massachusetts, but were re- 
on the Thames, (England,) which was considered | quired to keep themselves armed and equipped, as 


well adapted to save lives, in cases of shipwreck. 
Vor. I:—No.. 5. 


the other militia. 
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CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF PHILIP, 


THE POKANOKETT SACHEM. 
[From Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, now in the press. ] 


In 1675 began the formidable war with Philip, 
sachem of the Pokanokett tribe, in the Plymouth 
patent. Before this period, even from the expedi- 
tion against the Pequots, in 1637, there had been no 
hostile attempts by the native Indians, which excited 
general or very serious alarm. Massasoit, the father 
of Philip, was always friendly to the English, and so 
was Chikataubut, of Massachusetts, and his son. 
The other tribes were too small to venture any at- 
tacks on the English, whatever might have been 
their secret wishes. And many of these were evi- 
dently friendly to the colony, through the influence 
of Eliot and other missionaries. 

Philip had, indeed, been often found complaining 
of the English, before this period; and was known 
to have endeavored to excite the jealousy and hatred 
of other Indians against them. [le had visited dis- 
tant tribes for the parpose of forming a union among 
them, the whole force of which should be employed 
to extirpate the white men, who had obtruded them- 
selves on the soil. He could complain however of 
no particular act of injustice or oppression ; for the 
lands occupied by the English had been fairly pur- 
chased of the Indian chiefs, or entered upon and 
possessed, with their consent and approbation. If 
any had been wronged, on proof of the injury they 
always found redress. Individuals, indeed, made 
encroachments on the Indian lands, if encroach- 
ments they could justly be called, by purchasing for 
trifling articles. But this was early forbidden by the 
government, and laws were passed for their protec- 
tion and welfare. Still Philip chose to consider the 
English as trespassers ; and he determined to make 
one great effort to drive them from the land or to 
destroy them. 

The merit of wishing to maintain, or to recover, 
the power of his tribe, and of making great efforts 
for that object, may be justly awarded to this brave 
and intelligent sachem. But his merit would have 
been far greater, had he been injured, as he pre- 
tended, and had there been any plan of the English 
to take from him the territory of his fathers, by 
fraud or violence. Neither his father, nor the 
other Indian chiefs in New England complained of 
injustice on the part of Massachusetts or Plymouth 
governments; and when complaints were made 
against individuals, they were readily received, and 
the wrongs fully redressed. When Philip was call- 
ed upon to state the injuries done him or his tribe, 
or to explain his conduct in plotting against the 
English, and in attacking individuals, his answers 
were evasive and his statements often false. 








The | 


English acted on the defensive and he was the ag- | 
gressor ; unless it was just in him to destroy them, | 
or drive them by force from the territory, which they | 


possessed by fair purchase, and the full consent of 
the natives. He caused some of the friendly In- 
dians to be put to death, for giving the English in- 
formation of his hostile plans and preparations ; he 
burnt the houses and destroyed the cattle of in- 


dividuals, living at a distance from the older settle- | and friend. 


| 
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under a pretext of former aggressions. Without 
measures of defence by the English, they would 
have suffered severely by savage ferocity ; and when 
they raised troops and proceeded to attack the In- 
dians in their own territory, it was to protect de- 
fenceless individuals and to save themselves from 
destruction in their more compact settlements. The 
conspiracy he had attempted and in some measure 
effected, was as extensive as New England; and 
included even the eastern tribes and the Mohawks 
of the west. He repeatedly acknowledged he had 
no just cause for hostilities, and promised to be 
friendly ; but he continued secretly to prepare a 
powerful force to execute his plans of destruction. 
And it was not till they had full proof of his inveter- 
ate hostility and his disregard of promises often 
made, that the English concluded to raise troops to 
act against this insidious sachem. 

The colony of Plymouth was most interested in 
the dispute with Philip, and its inhabitants most im- 
mediately exposed to his attacks. After he had 
thrown off all disguise, and committed many acts 
of barbarity and cruelty, Plymouth sent some men 
under Major Cudworth in the summer of 1675, to 
protect the settlers on the frontiers of the colony, in 
Swanzey and vicinity ; but little more was at that 
time attempted than for defence, or to learn the 
temper and purposes of the sachem. It was not 
the object at first to wage an offensive war against 
the Indians ; and the early military movements were 
made by Plymouth alone. While Cudworth advanc- 
ed to Swanzey, Captain Church appeared at Pocas- 
set, (at or near the present site of Fall River) with 
a view to prevent a junction of the Indian tribes, 
which was intended by Philip. 

In the meantime, it was discovered that the con- 
spiracy of the Indian tribes, through the persuasions 
of the Pokanokett chief, was so extensive and so ma- 
tured as to endanger the safety of all New England, 
unless prompt and decisive measures were adopted 
to prevent their united action. Not only Massachu- 
setts but the United Colonies resolved to assist, and to 
consider the hostile attitude of the Indians a common 
concern. It was agreed to raise one thousand men, 
for the occasion ; Massachusetts to furnish five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, Plymouth, one hundred and 
fifty-eight, and Connecticut, including New Haven, 
three hundred and fifteen. This was in September, 
1675. Ata little later period, there was an order 
to enlist one thousand in addition to the former de- 
tachment ; thus making two thousand in all. This 
was done, on learning that the formidable tribe of 
the Narragansetts, which had hitherto professed 
friendship for the English, was engaged in the hos- 
tile combination formed by Philip. 

Governor Josiah Winslow, of Plymouth colony, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the troops 
thus ordered to be raised. Major Appleton com- 
manded the Massachusetts men ; Major Bradford, 
those of Plymouth, and Major Treat, those from 
Connecticut. The conduct of the Governor was 
distinguished for mildness and lenity, as well as 
bravery ; and he had always been considered by 
the Indian chiefs who knew him, as their protector 
The characters of all who took an ac- 


ments. And many of the people were murdered by | tive part in the expedition and of those who advised 


sis orders, from a cruel spirit of vengeance, though | to it, were too well established as well for humanity 
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as’ piety, to warrant @ belief, that any motives of 
mere revenge, or covetousness, or of military glory, 
could have influenced them. 

These troops marched into the Narragansett 
country, in December, 1675 ; and attacked the In- 
dians in a large swamp, who were there collected 
in hostile array ; and after a desperate assault, van- 
quished and routed them. But in making the as- 
sault, the English, troops suffered very severely. 
They advanced upon the enemy by a narrow path, 
which exposed them to the fire and the arrows of 
the Indians in ambuscade, and two hundred and 
forty of the English were killed and wounded, six 
Captains being among the slain. The number of 
Indians killed, on this occasion, was computed at 
nearly one thousand. And many who survived retir- 
ed into the interior and distant parts of the country. 

It does not appear that Philip was then with the 
Narragansett tribe. When Cudworth and Church 
marched to his neighborhood with the Plymouth 
troops, he made little effort to withstand them ; 
and fled, or rather retired into the interior, to ex- 
cite the various tribes, scattered through the coun- 
try, to prepare for a vigorous and united attack on 
the English settlements. His plans, indeed, were 
not fully matured, when hostilities began in June 
1675 ; as some of the chiefs of petty tribes con- 
fessed. He found the plan proposed, of more dif- 
ficult accomplishment than he had imagined. The 
tribes nearest the English settlements and most ac- 
quainted with their conduct, were not easily per- 
suaded to join in the conspiracy against them. 
Probably, the efforts and influence of the mission- 
aries among them had attached them to the gov- 
ernment of Plymouth and Massachusetts. Philip 
was an inveterate enemy to these holy men, and to 
the religion which they taught. It was owing to 
his violent passions and a thirst for vengeance, that 
he instigated the attacks early in 1675, on the de- 
fenceless inhabitants, which induced the govern- 
ment of Plymouth to send out Cudworth for their 
protection, before he was fully prepared to execute 
his bloody purpose. 

During the following winter and spring, attacks 
were made by the Indians, at the instance of Philip 
and in pursuance of his great plan, except so far as 
the defeat of the Narragansetts interrupted it, on 
Lancaster, Groton, Chelmsford, Mendon, Med- 
field, Marlborough, Sudbury, Rehoboth, Wren- 
tham, Deerfield, Hatfield, Bridgewater, Scituate 
and even Plymouth. ‘The combination was exten- 
sive and formidable ; and the prompt efforts made 
by the English in 1675, were probably the preven- 
tive of the slaughter of all New England. Many 
of the Massachusetts and Plymouth people were 
slain in 1676. A company under captain Pierce 
was almost wholly cut off, at Pawtucket ; and an- 
other from Boston, under captain Wadsworth, at 
Sudbury. But Philip did not succeed in collecting 
a sufficient number together, to overrun the Eng- 
lish settlements ; nor was he able to procure a si- 
multaneous action of different tribes and on differ- 
ent settlements, to accomplish the purpose he had 
meditated. The Indians soon became dissatisfied 
with his plan; and occasionally, in small parties, 
voluntarily surrendered to the English. It was be- 





lieved that Philip applied to the Mohawks for as- | 
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sistance, but without success. In this condition of 
his affairs, he returned during the summer to his 
paternal abode, near Mount Rais: where a few of 
his tribe still adhered to him and his falling fortunes. 

Perhaps, this last act of the resolute sachem en- 
titles him to the highest praise he justly merits. He 
was too intelligent, not to perceive that his plans 
had failed, and that he had forfeited his life, by his 
hostile conduct towards a powerful people. He 
could now expect no success, even in a defensive 
contest, nor could he promise himself a pardon for his 
unprovoked and aggravated aggressions. He chose, 
however, to return to his native soil, and to sacrifice 
himself on his father’s sepulchre, and among the 
remnant of his native tribe. This was heroic, this 
was patriotic; and this gives him as honorable a 
rank, as justice and impartiality can award him. 
In this quarter, Philip was again attacked, soon af- 
ter his return, by Captain Church, who slew many 
of the Indians still attending the sachem, but he 
once more escaped. Church still pursued and follow- 
ed him to Mount Hope Neck, where he had retired. 
Here, the brave savage fell by the hands of an In- 
dian who was in the service of the English. It 
was, in truth, the fall of a brave man; for he was 
even then preparing to annoy his enemy, or to de- 
fend himself to the last. With his death, the hos- 
tile spirit of the Indians within Massachusetts and 
Plymouth was quenched ; or, on account of their 
weak condition, was seldom manifested. In the 
neighboring territories, at the west and the east, 
they were still feared ; for they depredated on the 
frontier towns, though they did not really endanger 
the safety of the whole English settlements. 


FEMALE PIETY, 

I have seen a female religion which dwelt wholly 
upon the face and the tongue ; which like a wanton 
and an undressed tree, spends all its juice in suck- 
ers and irregular branches, in leaves and gum ; and 
after all such goodly outsides, you should never eat 
an apple, nor be delighted with the beauties or the 
perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But the religion of 
this excellent lady was of another character ; it took 
root downward in humility, and brought forth fruit 
upwards in the substantial graces of a christian ; in 
charity and justice, in chastity and modesty, and 
true friendship and sweetness of conversation. She 
had not much of the forms and outside of godliness, 
but she was careful for the henor of it, for the moral, 
useful and essential parts, such as would make one to 
be, and not seem to be, religious.—J. Taylor. 


When Grotius was told by a bigo:ted sectarian 
‘that to place the principal part of religion in 
obedience to Christ’s commands was rank heresy,’ 
he observed, ‘to such a practical obedience to the 
requisitions of the gospel, by what name soever it 
may be stigmatized, I plead guilty. ForI perceive 
this was accounted the principal part of religion, 
by the Christians of the primitive ages ; and their 
various assemblies, divines and martyrs taught, that 
the doctrines necessary to be known are very few, 
and that God forms his estimate of us from the pur- 
pose and intention of an obedient spirit. I am of 
the same opinion, and shall never repent of having 
maintained it.’ 
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SLEEP.—cnHarprter 1. 


Bleep defined—Night the time for sleep—Sleep affected by health 
and disease—Sleep of chi!dhood—Stupor—Sleep of ani- 
mals—External causes of sleep—Yawning—The time of ani- 
mal sleep—Snoring 


Sleep, says a writer on this subject, is the inter- 
mediate state between wakefulness and death :— 
wakefulness being regarded as the active state of 


all the animal and intellectual functions, and death | 


as that of their total suspension. There are two 
kinds of sleep—the complete and the incomplete. 
Complete sleep is a temporary metaphysical death, 
though not an organic one. The heart and lungs 
perform their offices with their accustomed regular- 
ity. It is characterized by a torpor of the organs 
of the brain, of the external senses, and of voluntary 
motion. Incomplete sleep is the activity of one or 
more of the cerebrian organs, while the others are 
in repose ; this occasions dreaming. 

Night is the time for sleep. All nature at this 
time seems locked in the arms of repose. ‘The 
virds are still—the beasts wander not forth. But 
at the dawn all nature awakes. The birds begin 
their songs, the cattle crop the grass, and ‘ man go- 
eth forth to his labor.’ 

Sleep is variously affected by health and disease. 
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sleep at night; but it is a fact that sleep is produc- 
ed before death, when freezing takes place. The 
finished gratification of all ardent desires, produces 
sleep, with many other causes that might be con- 
sidered, if necessary. 

Yawning precedes and follows sleep. If a per- 
son be wet while going to sleep, his head nods and 
droops. 

Some animals sleep in the day and wake at night, 
_as is the case with the owl. Others have no par- 
‘ticular time, but sleep at any hour they are not oth- 
|erwise employed, as is the fact with the cat and 
‘dog. Other animals, like mankind, have night for 
their regular time to sleep. 

Snoring is occasioned frequently by the force 
with which the air is drawn into the lungs in sleep. 
The respiratory muscles being less easily excited 
during this state, do not act so readily, and it is 
with some degree of effort that the air is admitted 
into the chest. Those who snuff much, or sleep 








| 


| with their mouths open are most given to this habit. 
It is well to endeavor to breathe through the nose 
and keep the mouth shut in sleep, and thus avoid 
the disagreeable practice of snoring. 








Man in time of health, sleeps in tranquillity. He 
arises in the morning, refreshed and prepared to go | [The following extract from an order of the General Court of 
forth to his daily labor. New strength is given Massachusetts, in 1655, will exhibit the concern of the gov- 
him: languor has gone; and all the faculties, both ernment in those days, for an able ministry. } 
mental and corporeal, are recruited. But the sleep| Whereas, by the providence of God, the number 
of disease is far different. It is short and unre- | of our plantations are increased, divers of which, 
freshing ; disturbed by fearful sights and frightful | especially in their beginning, are destitute of persons 
dreams. ‘The pulse is agitated, with frequent starts | fully qualified to undertake the work of the ministry, 
and twitches of the muscles. whereby they are necessitated to make use of such 
In childhood and infancy much more sleep is re-| help as they have, to exercise and preach publicly 
quired than at any other time ; owing probably to | amongst them ; by occasion whereof, persons of bold- 
the growth of the body. er spirits and erroneous principles may take advan- 
Stupor and sleep are different, though supposed | tage to vent their errors, to the infection of their 
by some to be synonymous. In both there is insen- | hearers and the disturbance of the peace of the 
sibility ; but it is easy to awakea person from sleep, | country, for the prevention whereof, it is ordered by 
while it is sometimes almost impossible to arouse | this court, that no person shall undertake any con- 
one from stupor. It is frequently the case in sick-| stant course of public preaching or prophecying, 
ness that the person lies for several days in a stu- | within this jurisdiction, without the approbation of 
por, totally insensible to every thing around. the elders of the four neighboring churches, or of 
Every animal passes some portion of its time in| the county court, to which the place belongs: And 
sleep—some more than others. The sleep of ani-| if any person shall, after publication of this order, 
mals is different from that of man. It is generally | continue such a practice, the next Magistrate who 
short, irregular, and incomplete. H 


A small noise or | shal! be informed thereof, shall forbid such person ; 
a slight touch, will awaken an animal, (except in| who, if he shall not forbear, shall be bound over to 
case of stupor, which is different,) while in man, | the court of Assistants, who shall proceed with such 
generally, it requires a much greater exertion. person according to the fact. 
Though sleep be natural, and necessary to the | 
| 


languid mental and corporeal faculties, yet it is fre- ce alte : : 
quently brought on by some external cause. Heat | 1651. Referring to the confession of faith and 


produces sleep. We witness it in the summer sea- | discipline of church government, reported by a Sy- 
son: it is common to see the laborer indulging an | nod, called for the purpose, to the General Court, 
hour in the heat of the day to sleep. A heated the following language was used— This Court will 
church and a dull sermon, are almost sure to bring | be always zealous, according to their duty, to give 
sleep. The heat of the church might be resisted, their testimony to every truth of Christ, though they 
but the sermon is irresistible. Its monotony falls | C@0t see light to impose any forms as necessary 
in leaden accents upon the ear, and soon subdues to be observed by the churches, as a binding rule.’ 


the most powerful attention. Variety, whether in 
sight or in sound, prevents sleep, while monotony | 
of all kinds is apt to induce it. Excessive cold,as| A late French writer, speaking of works on natu- 
well as heat, produces sleep. A person without | ral history, mentions a volume by Miss Edgeworth, 
sufficient clothing on his bed, will find it difficult to | on Jrish Bulls. 


{ Ancther extract is given, to illustrate the views of those early times.] 
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CITY-HALL, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


Augusta is a flourishing city in Georgia, situated 
on an elevated plain, on the south-west side of the 
river Savannah, which divides Georgia from South 
Carolina. It is in a west-north-west direction from 
Charleston, at the distance of one hundred and thir- 
ty-eight miles. From the city of Savannah, at the 
mouth of the river, it is one hundred and twenty- 
three miles, and in a north-north-west direction ; 
and it is eighty-seven miles east-north-east, from 
Milledgeville, the capital of the state of Georgia. 
Opposite Augusta, is a bridge over the Savannah 
river; which serves to facilitate the intercourse with 
a part of South Carolina. 

Augusta has wide streets, intersecting one anoth- 
er at right angles, and ornamented with trees. 
The houses are mostly of brick, and many of them 
are spacious and elegant. The public buildings are 
an academy, a court-house, a theatre, an hospital, 
two markets, six houses of public worship, and the 
city-hall. The latter is a handsome edifice ; and a 





correct view of it is here given. Augusta is situated 
favorably for trade. Upwards of 100,000 bags of 
cotton are deposited here annually, and conveyed 
hence down the river, to Savannah and Charleston, 
for the northern and European markets. 

The State of Georgia has greatly increased in 
population within ten years. Milledgeville is the seat 
of government, but many towns are much larger 
and more populous. Savannah has fifteen or sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, and is the principal seaport. A 
college has lately been established at Athens, by the 
name of Franklin college: and there is a law for 
an academy in every county. An increased atten- 
tion is paid to education in the State, and it has a 
large school fund. Far the greatest part of the 
people are employed in agriculture ; cotton and rice 
are the staples of Georgia. The Creek and Chero- 
kee tribes of Indians have occupied a large part of 
Georgia ; but many of them have lately removed 
west of the Mississippi. 





The guardian angel who watches over our weak 
resolves, and prevents us from straying beyond the 
bounds of virtue and safety, and who is said some- 
times to slumber upon his post, thus giving an op- 
portunity for the evil spirit to assail and overcome 
us—is, without doubt, often set to sleep by ourselves, 
that we may the more cheerily trip after the deceit- 
ful fiend who lures us to his toils. 





If I am to assent to the opinion of another, it 
must be positively given: I have enough of the 
doubtful in myself. And yet sometimes the positive 
man is ignorant or a bigot. 


Theory, in itself is nothing worth, but in so far 
as it makes us believe in the connection of phe- 
nomena. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


This society was formed by Rev. Dr. Belknap, 
Rev. Dr. John Eliot, Rev. Dr. James Freeman, Rev. 
Dr. Peter Thacher and Thomas Pemberton, in 1791, 
who soon after elected Hon. James Sullivan, Hon. 
James Winthrop, Hon. G. R. Minot, Hon. Wil- 
liam Tudor, Isaac Lathrop, Esq. Thomas Walcut, 
Hon. John Davis and others, to be members; and 
in 1794, the society was incorporated. Dr. Bel- 
knap was particularly active, in the formation of the 
society; and governor Sullivan was the first Presi- 
dent. The society was incorporated in 1794 ; and 
of the persons named in the act of incorporation, 
the following are still living ; Hon. John Davis, Rev. 
Dr. Prince, Alden Bradford, Esq. Rev. Dr. T. M. 
Harris, Rev. Dr. Freeman and Mr. Thomas Wal- 
cut. The collection of manuscripts and pamphlets 
and volumes, relating to the settlements and history 
of the country and to eminent public characters, in 
the society’s library, is very large and valuable ; many 
of which, probably, would have been lost except 
for the care and attention of the members of this 
learned association. Their publication consists of 
twenty-four large octavo volumes. 

The portraits, belonging to the society, are the 
following : 

John Winthrop, who was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts most of the time, from 1630 to 1649, when 
he died. 

Rev. Dr. Increase Mather, Pastor of the sec- 
ond, or north church in Boston, sometime President 
of Harvard College, and agent of the colony in 
England, from 1688—92. He was a very learned 
man, and the first who received the degree of D. 
D. in Harvard University. 

Rev. John Wilson, Pastor of the first church of 
Boston ; a most pious and catholic man, and a good 
scholar. 

Edward Winslow, Governor of Plymouth colony 
in the years 1633, and 1636. Sometime agent for 
Plymouth colony, and also for Massachusetts, in 
England. One of the five principal founders of 
Plymouth colony. 

Josiah Winslow, Governor of Plymouth colony 
from 1673, to 1681; and son of governor E. Wins- 
low. He was an accomplished man and a good 
scholar. He received his education in England. 
The expedition against Philip, to Mount Hope, and 
the Narragansett country, was commanded by him. 

Mrs. Winslow, wife of Josiah Winslow; who 
was a Pelham, and related to the Duke of New- 
castle. 

Mrs. Wansley, sister of the wife of the Hon. 
Isaac Winslow, son of Josiah. 

Jonathan Belcher, sometime Governor of the 
province of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Jeremiah Dummer, agent to England, 1720 ; 
a man of learning, and a great politician. 

Rey. Dr. Cotton Mather. 

Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire. 

Rev. Thomas Prince, Pastor of the Old South 
church, and author of New England Chronology. 

tev. John Bailey of Watertown, a distinguished 
theologian. 

Rey. Dr. Chauncey, Pastor of the first church 
in Boston a very learned man, and voluminous 
writer. 
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John Clark, M. D. sometime of New York. He 
is painted with a long beard. 

Rev. Ellis Gray, of Boston. 

Mrs. Pollard, who died in 1725, aged one hun- 
dred and five. 

Benjamin Pollard, Esq. Sheriff of Boston. 

Rev. Dr. John Clark, of first church in Boston. 

Governor Walcott of Connecticut. 

Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester. 

Rev. Dr. Belknap, of the Federal-street church, 
Boston ; a learned man, and writer of history and 
biography. 

Governor Thomas Hutchinson. 

Vespucius Americanus, a very old painting. 

Hernando Cortes, the Spanish conqueror ; a very 
old painting. 

General Benjamin Lincoln, of Hingham ; a pat- 
riot and brave officer. By H. Sargent Esq. 

Mrs. Davis, by Smibert ; painted when she was 
one hundred years old. 

It is presumed that portraits of public characters, 
of the two last centuries, will be acceptable to the 
society, to be preserved in their rooms. 


HERCULES. 


Hercules, the most celebrated hero of the mytho- 
logical age of Greece, in whom poetry has present- 
ed a model of human perfection, (according to the 
ideas of the heroic age) the highest bodily vigor, 
united with the finest qualities of mind and heart, 
which entered into the conceptions of that period ; 
and all devoted to the welfare of mankind. The 
hero is indeed, a man, but a portion of his nature 
is of divine origin. He is therefore, the son of the 
king of the gods, by a mortal mother. He strives 
perpetually for divine excellence, though under the 
common conditions of humanity; that is, amidst a 
ceaseless succession of labors and sacrifices. His 
indomitable perseverance gives him the victory. 
This victory shows us the triumph of the divine 
part of man’s nature over the earthly. His death 
secures him immortality, and a seat among the 
gods. What story can be more interesting and in- 
structive than this? ‘Throughout, of a moral ten- 
dency, under an allegorical veil, and presenting so 
clear a picture of human life; its alterations of 
fortunes, its struggles, its hopes and its prospects! 
No wonder, therefore, that it has afforded a favorite 
subject for poets and artists ; and that his achieve- 
ments have been multiplied without number or con- 
sistency. 


An institute, called the Armenian Institute for 
the oriental languages, was founded at Moscow, in 
1816, by an eminent and opulent family; and its 
funds now amount to a million of roubles. The 
course of study embraces scripture history, moral 
philosophy, mathematics, natural history, physics, 
ancient and modern history, geography, rhetoric 
and the fine arts; the Armenian, Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian languages. Among the objects of the 
institute, are to provide the state with interpreters 
in its relations with various Asiatic nations, and to 
prepare clergymen and teachers for the Armenian 
churches and schools in Russia. 
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COTTON. 


The cotton plant, ( gossypium herbaceam ) is cultivat- 
ed in most warm climates; and is found in Egypt, in 
the East Indies, in the West Indies, and in South and 
North America. This plant is indigenous in America ; 
but was little regarded or cultivated within the United 
States, half a century ago. In 1791, the whole export 
of cotton was sixty-four bags, of three hundred pounds 
each ; the average of exports for 1826, 7 and 8, was 
235,000,000 pounds ; and when the amount consumed 
in the country during that period is added, it gives 
270,000,000 pounds. 

The cotton plant is an annual. It grows to the height 
of eighteen or twenty-four inches, and has leaves of a 
bright green color, marked with brownish veins, and each 
divided into five lobes. The cotton pods are nearly of tri- 


burst open and disclose their snow-white contents ; in the 
midst of which are the seeds, somewhat resembling those 
of grapes. The fibres of cotton are very fine, delicate and 
flexile. Their direction is not straight, but contorted, so 
that the locks can be extended, or drawn out, without 
doing violence to the fibres. 

There are three kinds of cotton in the southern parts 
of the United States: The nankeen cotton, so called, 
from its color; the green-seed cotton, producing white 
cotton, with green seeds; and the black-seed cotton. 
The two first kinds grow in the middle and upper 
country, and are called short staple-cotton ; the last is 
cultivated in the lower country near the sea and on islands 
near the shore, and produces cotton of a fine, white, silky 
appearance, very strong, and of a long staple. 

For cleaning cotton, or separating it from the seeds, 
two machines have been recently invented ; one of them, 
called the saw-gin, by Mr. Whitney, an American, and a 








angular shape ; and each has three cells. When ripe, these | 
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native of Massachusetts. For cleansing the 
black seed-cotton, the seeds of which adhere 
very strongly, the saw-gin invented by Mr. 
Whitney, is chiefly used. But both these ma- 
chines are of great value, as they save the 
labor of many hands. 

Cotton was cultivated for domestic purposes, 
long before the war of the revolution, from Vir- 
ginia to Georgia. It was however, the green 
seed or short staple cotton. In 1786 and 
1787, several parcels of cotton seeds, of other 
kinds, and of the fine and long staple, were 
brought into Georgia and South Carolina, 
chiefly from the Bahamas. 





The life of Hannan More has been lately 
published, which has served to bring her charac- 
ter and writings much into conversation. The 
character of this lady, for piety and elevated 
moral deportment, has been long known and 
appreciated in America. She possessed supe- 
rior mental powers ; or her lot was so fortunate 
as to be very favorable to intellectual cultiva- 
tion and improvement. She wrote much and 
well; all her publications are calculated to 
promote christian morality and true piety 
Compared to Miss Edgeworth, she would be 
considered rather a useful, than an elegant or 
sprightly writer. Her style, however, is chaste 
and flowing ; and is worthy of imitation 
in didactic and moral compositions. The 
publications of Mrs. More, have proved of 
as extensive benefit in religion and morals, 
as those of any writer, perhaps, for the pas* 
century. In the volume of her life, she ap- 
pears in somewhat of a new character, as a 
sprightly epistolary writer. But there is noth 
ing to deduct from the high reputation she haa 
attained in the religious community. 

There has been no female among us, whose 
character might be more justly compared to 
this excellent lady perhaps, than the late Han- 
nah Adams. The advantages of the latter for 
early education and literary conversation were 
not indeed equal to those enjoyed by the former; 
and yet Miss Adams was favored with the in- 
structions of a well educated parent; and for 
many years of her life, she wes acquainted with 
| most of the savans of New England. Miss Ad- 
| ams wasan agreeable writer, and left many publi- 
| cations which are very creditable to her talents. 
| And all her writings like Mrs. More’s, were 
| favorable to the cause of piety and christian 
' 


morals. It is an honor to the ladies of Boston 
} 





| and vicinity, that their attention and respect to 
| Miss Adams, while living were in a good mea- 
| sure, according to her rare merits. 
| 
| 


A conversations Lexicon for females has been 
lately begun in Europe, to consist of eight vol- 
umes, in thirty-two numbers. Each volume is 
to contain the portrait of some celebrated fe- 
male. The contents will be directed towards 
the religious and intellectual improvement of 
the sex, as the brightest ornaments and firmest 
props of society. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES, 


DURING THE YEAR A. D. 18384. 


January. A gieat earthquake in South Ameri- 
ca, by which the cities of Popayan and Pasto were 
almost entirely destroyed, and many lives were lost. 


February. A controversy between the President 
of the United States and the Senate, as to his right 
to remove the money in the public treasury from the 
Bank of the United States to State Banks; which 
he ordered in September, 1833. 

March and April. A great number of vessels 
lost with passengers, from England and Ireland for 
Quebec. 


April. A bill introduced into the French Cham- 


ber of Deputies for paying 25,000,000 francs on ac- | 


count of the claims of the United States on that 
government, as had been allowed by treaty, rejected 
by a vote of one hundred and seventy-six to one 
hundred and sixty-eight ; in consequence of which, 
two of the French ministry, who agreed to the treaty, 
resigned. 

The House of Representatives of the United 


States resolved, that the charter of the Bank ought | 
not to be renewed, by a vote of one hundred and | 


thirty-five to eighty-two. 

An alliance between England, France, Spain and 
Portugal, to restore peace to the peninsula of Europe, 
by expelling Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, from it. 

May. ‘The officers of the American Temperance 
Society, report that the members of similar auxiliary 
associations amount to 1,250,000; and that more 
than 1000 American vessels now sail without ardent 
spirits, except for use as a medicine. 

June. ‘The Senate of the United States negative 
the nomination of Roger B. Taney, to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of Andrew Stevenson, to be 
Envoy to England. 


July. The weather unusually hot; the ther- 
mometer ranged from 92 to 98 degrees, for several 
days in the shade. In some places it was still high- 
er. Many people died by drinking cold water, and 
some by mere heat and fatigue, and many stage 
horses died. 

Riots in the city of New York, on an excitement 
on the subject of the abolition of slavery. 

The Premier of England, Lord Grey, a celebrated 
whig and advocate for reform, resigned. 

The Inquisition in Spain, which had been kept 
up several centuries, was abolished. 


A general change in the Cabinet, viz. John For- | 


syth, of Georgia, Secretary of State, in place of 


Louis McLane, resigned ; Levi Woodbury, Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury, in place of R. B. Taney, neg- 
atived by Senate. Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary 
of the Navy, in place of Mr. Woodbury 


August. 
large brick building in Charlestown, a short distance 
from the village, burnt by a mob. 
arose from a report that females were detained there 
against their consent, and by force or threats; 
which were afterwards contradicted. 

A riot in Philadelphia for three nights; several 
houses destroyed, and some persons wounded. 

The Cholera raged in Montreal and Quebec. 


; 
The catholic convent or nunnery, a 


The excitement | 
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A bill for admitting dissenters in England to the 
honors of their universities, which had been passed 
in the House of Commons, was rejected by the 
House of Lords, by a majority of one hundred and 
two. 

An English vessel arrived at Salem with twelve 
men in irons suspected of having committed piracy 
on a brig belonging to Salem. They were after- 
wards tried in Boston, before the Circuit Court of 
the United States ; and seven of them found guilty 
and sentenced to suffer death. Before the same tri- 
bunal, and about the same time, two men were tried 
for murder on the high seas and convicted. One 
of them was pardoned by the President of the 
United States ; and the other was executed. 





September. A plan in England for a more direct 
route to and from India, by steam-boats to the 
head of the Mediterranean, thence across the 
isthmus of Suez and down the Red Sea in steam- 
boats, and so to India. -The Pacha of Egypt is in 
favor of the plan, and proposes to make a rail-road 
from the Nile to the Red Sea. There was a canal 
| there in ancient times. 


November. Change in the British Ministry, after 
Lord Melbourne had succeeded Lord Grey only a 
few months. A change also in the French Ministry. 

An eclipse of the sun, by which a large part of 
his dise was obscured, through the United States ; 
and in the southern parts the eclipse was total. 





December. Several persons indicted for burning 
the Convent in Charlestown, were tried before the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the State. 

On the night of the 14th of December the cold 
was more intense than any time during the winter 
preceding. 

At the opening of Congress, the firstof the month, 
the President referred to the refusal or neglect of 
France to pay part of the sum, as agreed by treaty, 
to satisfy the claims of the citizens of the United 
States on that government ; and proposes, if at the 
next meeting of the Chambers in France, there 
should be no order for the payment, that reprisals be 
made by way of indemnity. He also recommends 
some measure to prevent frauds, growing out of the 
late pension law ; and the sale of the stock of the 
government in the Bank of the United States, so as 
to have no more connection with that institution. 


| During the year. A great number of those who 
| were officers in the War of the revolution died. 
| Those who survive are about sev enty-five years old; 
and in ten years very few will 1emain. 

| A rail-road was opened from Boston to Newton, 
on the proposed route to Worcester, and afterwards 
to Hopkinton and Westborough. The rail-road 
| between Boston and Providence, was completed and 
| opened as far as Walpole. 

| A great increase of emigration from the older 
| States, to the western parts of the United States. 


| 

| A paper lately established in France, has the title 
of Le Chameleon. The same name would not be 

| inapplicable to some other political papers, both in 

| that country and America. 


We do not possess what we do not understand 
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Doctor Drummond, professor of anatomy and | to Botany,’ observes, that ‘winter is generally con- 
surgery in the Belfast academical institution, in the | sidered a period of melancholy.’ He is mistaken ; 
concluding chapter of his excellent ‘Introduction at least we, in New England, are not in the habit 
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and 
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of so considering the matter. If we mistake not, 
the Doctor has been intimately acquainted with 
winter in all its stages, from its milder form in his 
own country, to its highest state of icy perfection, 
in the eternal frosts of the Arctic circle. As a nat- 
uralist, he is not wholly unknown on this side. the | 
Atlantic, and though we know him only by his | 
writings, yet from the prominent vein of happy 
humor that runs through, and characterizes his 
works, he is the very last man we should suspect 
of having ever been caught contemplating, 
‘In sad and sober melancholy,’ 

the stern, yet sublime grandeur of winter’s frosty 
desolation. 

Poets, it is true, are in the habit of designating 
the frosty period by such epithets as, ‘ grave of the 
year,’ ‘night of the season,’ and the like. ‘These 
terms, in connection with ‘ adamantine chains,’ and 
‘icy fetters,’ may sound very well, and, perhaps, 
appear comparatively reasonable, when found in 
the extravagant flights of poetic fancy, yet should 
command but a sorry tribute of adiniration from 
the naturalist. We cannot vouch for Ireland, but 
for us, winter has as few sobering qualities as any 
other season; and though we can think of no 
man, whose opinions of natural phenomena would 
sooner command our respect and admiration than 
Doctor Drummond, yet he will hardly make us be- 
lieve that an Irish face, (of all things in the world) 
would be found unusually lengthened on the -first 
appearance of the downy pluckings of the geese 
of Scotland.* 

The charms of winter may be very different from 
those of the other seasons, yet they are no less 
charms ; and, to the truce lover of nature, not the 
less abundant or the less interesting. The fields, 
instead of the beautiful and endless variety display- 
ed in their summer scenery, may present but one 
bleak and dreary waste, one boundless and unva- 
ried prospect of frost and snow; while walls and 
fences, as they stretch in black and tortuous lines 
over hill and dale and field, and stumps with their 
dark fantastic forms ; serve but to make the deso- 
lation more apparent by contrast with the universal 
white. The forest trees, so lately clad in their am- 
ple investiture of dark and impenetrable green, and 
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advantage ; from the trunk to the extremity of the 
most attenuated fibres, every part is now seen in 
distinct outline ; every snag and knot, and every 
patch and tuft of moss, from root to twig, may be 
distinctly seen, while the deserted nests of the sum- 
mer birds, remain as monuments of something like 
reasoning displayed by the skilful little architects, in 
choosing the situation most favorable to their pur- 
pose ; whether to secure the fabric from the storm, 
the bird or beast of prey, or the more wanton and 
inexcusable pilfering of the idle and mischievous 
truant Boy. 

The fields, though they present few appearances 
of animal or vegetable life, yet in this, their season 
of rest, in which they recruit their exhausted ener- 
gies against the ensuing season of vegetation ; their 
inexhaustible treasures of roots and seeds, preserv- 
ed by the warmth of the very snow, in appearance 
so chill and drear to us; we feel no inclination to 
associate with them an idea of melancholy. If we 
turn our eyes to the valley, where 

Far from home, the truant boy 
Skates o’er the frozen mead, 
*Till careless grown amidst the joy 
He falls and cracks his head; 
we shall find that, on that broad field of ice, that 
transient lake that came with the.winter snows, and 
will disappear at the approach of the vernal sun ; 
there, at least, though the meadows lie buried in 
their wintry tomb, we shall tmd no lack of mirth- 
ful and boisterous life. There appears little dispo- 
sition to the pensive mood in that jolly band of noisy 
skaters, and though the head of some unlucky wight 
may be made to ache, and his light heart sobered 
through the treachery of his slippery heels, while 
the redoubled mirth and augmented shouts of his 
companions, charitably inform him the accident 
passed not unnoticed ; yet it is but for a moment, 
and his share of the frolic and fun are again worth 
as much as ever. They would not now exchange 
their winter joys, for all the charms of spring that 
poets ever sung. 

Doctor Drummond qualifies his observation by 
saying, that ‘it is a melancholy which is pensive 
and pleasing.’ If we knew less of the man, we 
might fancy him sitting 





vocal with the songs of a thousand little warbling 
throats, now, leafless and bare, exhibit their semi- 
transparent tops, drawn in faint relief against the 
sky and distant hills; deserted by most of their 
feathered tenantry, who have sought other summers 
in other climes. 
make us regret the regular succession of season af- 
ter season, the annus! return of old hoary winter, 
who always finds us from old to young, ready and 
willing to give him cheerful and cordial welcome, 
with smiling faces and happy hearts. 


kind, that are not fully compensated by those of 
another. 


ing in Ireland when it snows. 


Yet in all this, there is nothing to 


The forest, 
though it does not now present us with delightful 
summer shades, and is no longer enlivened by the 
songs of birds ; yet it has lost no attractions of one 


The trees, which in summer, were ob- 
scured by the dense foliage, now exhibit their no- 
ble symmetry and perfect proportions, to the best 


**They are plucking the geese in Scotland,’ is a common say- 





: ——- by the door one cold afternoon, 
To hear the wind blow and to look at the moon,’ 


| solacing himself, in his sober meditation on the de- 
parted year, with chanting the pathetic history of the 
life and death of Kathleen O’ Moore ; forgetting, in his 
abstraction, his own inexhaustible resources for intel- 
lectual enjoyment, in the culpable indulgence of a 
transient melancholy, which, as we love the world, and 
valuethe omnipotent protection that extends over all, 
with the promise that ‘ while the earth endures, seed 
time and harvest shall not cease ;’ is as inexcusable, 
as it is ill-timed and uncalled for—So much for Dot - 
tor Drummond. Our principal object, in making so 
free with him, has been to attract the attention of 
the young naturalist to his excellent works, and 
we would earnestly recommend, to every lover of na- 
ture, and to every adorer of nature’s God, the care- 
ful and attentive perusal of Drummond’s Letters to 
a Young Naturalist, on Nature and Natural Theol- 
ogy ; as a book, better calculated than any other 
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that we know of, to fix the attention, and direct to their 
proper channel, the inquiries of the amateur whether 
for the purpose of making natural history the subject 
of a regular course of study, or of devoting to it,such 
time and attention, as may be conveniently spar- 
ed from occupations more immediately connected 
with business, or that course of education on which 
his future life may more intimately depend. 

We have not quite forgotten our birds at the head 
of this article, and will therefore again turn our at- 
tention to the woods. Let us take our stand near 
the trank of this venerable oak, this Monarch of the 
Forest, that has stood his ground against the wintry 
storms of two centuries. ‘The summer warblers 
have fled, yet here is no lack of musical attractions. 
The wind as it howls through the distant trees, or 
moans its hollow murmurs through the branches over 
our heads, or gives its lowest tones from the adjacent 
pine, leaves us little inclination to regret the absence 
of those strains which enlivened the gay and smiling 
scenery of spring and summer. The notes of the 
distant woodman’s axe, as they come with repeated 
echoes from yonder ledge, varied by the breeze, 
now in notes sharp and quick, now in more subdued 
and hollow tones, have no discordant gratings for 
our ears, and tell us of no lack of life in these woody 
solitudes. And here too, is another lively tenant of 
the woods, to tell us we are not entirely alone all 
the while. Though we have hitherto paid him no 
attention, he has been less indifferent, and has been 
closely and curiously watching us in every motion. 
It is the White Breasted Nuthatch. (Sittu Caroli- 
nensis.) He is a diminutive little fellow, but not the 
less worthy our most careful observation, on that ac- 
count. He is known with several others of different 
species, by the name of Snow-bird. The true 
Snow-bird, however, belongs to another genus, 
(Fringittu) the same with the Finches and Spar- 
rows. 

He runs up, and down, and round, the trunk of 
our ancient friend, the oak, with an ease and agility 
that shows him perfectly at home, and that though 
spring and summer may delight, yet winter has no 
sadness for him, and gives him no inclination to 
brood over gloomy retrospections of the seasons that 
are gone, or make discouraging comparisons of the 
present with the past. 

By his actions he seems to consider our visit as 


an intrusion.or at least as something rather unusual; | 


at any rate, the interest he scems to take in our bu- 
siness or appearance, is certainly quite amusing. 
See how he approaches, in silence, with his head 
downwards, stopping every moment as if to recon- 
noitre. turning up first one side of his head, then 
the other, eyeing us inquisitively, and apparently 
anxious for a better acquaintance with us ; here he 
comes nearer and nearer; now he is but an arm’s 
length from us, and now he is far off. Having com- 
pleted his investigation, he retreats at once, running 
up the tree, and in a moment is thirty feet above us, 
frequently repeating his little notes, which resemble 
the words quank quank, and seeking his prey of in- 
sects and their larva ; by dexterously shelling off the 


loose scales of the rough bark, and thrusting his bill | bad as we are, it 1s 


into every hole and crevice, where any unlucky ant 
or spider may have taken up its abode, to preserve, 
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the winter. But we have not done with him yet ; he 
will soon be down again, seeking an acquaintance 
with less circumspection, and more confiding famil- 
larity than before. 

This bird is common to all parts of the country, 
and may be known to every boy, who will follow 
the sled to the forest in the business of procuring a 
supply of fuel. Once in the woods, he will not 
have to wait long before he will see one or more of 
these birds on the trunks of the trees, when if he 
choose a favorable situation, and stands quietly, they 
will probably approach to within a few feet of him, 
when he may observe their manners and movements 
as above described. 

The name of Nut-hatch, was probably bestowed 
upon these birds, from their supposed practice of 
placing nuts and acorns in the chinks of the bark of 
trees ; and breaking the shell, by repeated hatchings 
or hammerings with its bill. This is, doubtless, a 
mistake ; as its food has been found to consist of 
insects, larvae and small seeds. In severe weather. 
when the trees are coated with ice, he visits the 
farm-houses, sometimes entering the barns in search 
of scattered hay-seeds, and now and then gleaning 
a meal from the allowance of the poultry. 

The Nut-hatch builds in April, making the nest 
in a hole of an old tree; in the fence, or under 
the eaves of the house. The female lays five eggs 
of a dull white, and is very diligently attended by 
the male, who seems to watch with great anxiety, 
giving her instant warning, on the least appearance 
of danger. 

The markings of this bird, as may be seen by the* 
picture, are prominent and striking. The bill is 
black; the upper mandible straight, lower one 
rounded as it approaches the point, with the base 
white: The tongue is very hard, and ends in sever- 
al sharp points. The general color of the back 
is light blue. The tail is formed of twelve feathers, 
the two middle ones light blue ; the three next, on 
each side, black, tipt with white; the two next, black, 
with white tips, the white extending along the outer 


edge. Whole length five and a half inches ; extent 
eleven. 


The Nut-hatch seems strongly attached to his 


| native woods and probably never wanders very far 








from the spot where he received his existence.—D. 





The propensity of mankind, to admire and ap- 
plaud a generous action, or a noble sacrifice of self, 
for another, evidences conclusively, that all is not 
evil within us ;—that there are yet some redeeming 
qualities in human nature, which, however much 
they may slumber, do not die entirely away. That 
we individually could not have submitted to the 
same sacrifice, is not evidence that there is nothing 
good in our bosoms ; but merely that we are not 
without evil. On the same account, the admiration 
of virtue in others, if itafford no presumption of the 
absence of evil—still proves us not altogether dead 
to that which we can admire. Some profess the 
idea of a total and utter depravity of the heart; but 
pleasant to believe, that there 
lingers yet upon earth a small portion of that pure 
spirit which made Eden blessed, and which still 


in torpid sleep, its little precious existence, through | vivifies and gladdens the path of the pilgrim. 








“the increase of the individual are carried on by an 
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REMARKS ON BOTANY. 


[From Roscoe’s Address. } | 


There are few persons, who have not at some | 
time heard it said, that the study of botany is a} 
trifling employment, undeserving the time and at- | 
tention bestowed on it. But the persons from 
whon: this observation proceeds, are not, in gene- | 
ral, distinguished by their proficiency in any other | 
commendable pursuit ; every laudable acquirement 
being considered either above or below their ability. 
Can we, for a moment, conceive that the works of | 
God are unworthy the attention of man? That | 
those productions, which bear such evident marks 
of the wisdom and power of the Creator, are too 
contemptible for the examination of his creatures? 
Whoever has had the curiosity to crop the hum- 
blest flower of the field, and to observe the won- 
derful conformation of its parts, combining the uni- | 
ted purposes of elegance and utility, will not hastily | 
despise the study of nature. 

But when these observations are extended through | 
the immense variety of productions which compose | 
the vegetable kingdom; when the different offices 
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to the prejudice of the study of botany, is, that it 
is a mere nomenclature, tending only to burthen 
the memory with an immense list of names, with- 
out imparting to the student any degree of real and 
useful knowledge. But supposing we grant for a 
moment, that the only object of this study is the 
acquisition of the names of plants, is it a small 
gratification, or of small importance, to be able to 
distinguish at first sight, the productions of the 


_vegetable kingdom, and to refer them to their 


proper classes, families and stations? And must 
not this, in fact, precede every other study ? 

The disadvantages resulting from the neglect of 
this study, are seldom more seriously felt than in 
the perusal of those narratives of voyages and trav- 
els, which are now so profusely published. In pass- 
ing through countries which have seldom been vis- 
ited by European curiosity, it is in the highest de- 
gree desirable, that the adventurer should be able 
to avail himself of the opportunities afforded him, 
so as to render his labors of substantial service to 
mankind ; how is this to be effected unless he be 
previously furnished with sufficient knowledge to 
distinguish those natural productions which it may 


of each particular part of the plant, every one es-| be thought worth while either to procure or de- 
sentially contributing towards its existence and pro-/| scribe? For want of this knowledge, which would 
pogation, are considered ; when we advert to the| enable him to acquaint us in two words with the 
variety of ways by which these ends are effected | name of every known plant, and to refer to its 
and the infinite skill which is exhibited in their ac-| proper station every one, which is unknown, we 


complishment ; a wide field for instruction and ad- | 
miration is open before us. | 
In some instances, the operations necessary to 


} 
| 
| 


apparatus in the same flower; in others, the parts | 
requisite for that purpose are disposed in different | 
flowers of the same tree; and other plants, by a 
nearer reference to animal life, are distinguished by 
a separation of sexes, and can only be increased by | 
being planted in the vicinity of each other. 
If we consider the internal structure, our won- | 
der will increase in proportion as our examination 
is the more minute. Inspect with a microscope a 
transverse section of the stem of a plant, and ob- 
serve the numerous pores displayed in regular or- 
der ; some destined, like the arteries of an animal, 
to convey nutrition to the remotest parts, and others 
to elaborate those endless varieties of resins, gums, | 
salts, acids, caustics, and essences of different kinds, | 
which it is the peculiar nature of the plant to pro- 
duce. 
What human skill can construct a machine so 
wonderfully and beautifully arranged? Compare 
the most finished productions of art with these 
works of nature, and see the infinite inferiority of 
its high attempt; even if the external resemblance | 
could be rivalled, how absurd would be the endeav- 
or to render this imitation capable of effecting one 
single purpose which the simplest vegetable per- 
forms. What then is the result of this inquiry? 
The establishment of the most important truths in 
nature—that if the utmost efforts of man can nei- 
ther invent, nor even imitate those works, they are 
the product of superior intelligence and power ; 
and thus by decisive and occular demonstration, we 
have an irresistible and unanswerable proof of the 
existence, the wisdom and the goodness of God. 


Another remark which has frequently been made | 


have endless descriptions of unknown and surprising 
vegetable productions, which either give us no 
precise idea, or by a long and circuitous track, en- 
able us at length to recognize an old and familiar 
acquaintance. 

A striking instance of this may be found in the 
celebrated Kotzebue’s narrative of his banishment 
to Siberia, in the course of which, he discovered a 
plant which attracted in a high degree his admira- 


| tion, and which he has described at great length, as 


one of the most beautiful flowers he had ever met 
with. 

A very moderate acquaintance with botanical sci- 
ence would have informed him, that this plant was 
already known to most parts of Europe, by the 
name Venus’ slipper: the only doubt which re- 
mains is, as to the particular species of the plant, a 
doubt which his description does not enable us to 
clear up. 


In despite our most sober reason, those vices, 


be they ever so great, which injure only their pos- 


sessor, are never viewed with half that indignation 
as those which affect others. That offence which 


_affects the perpetrator injuriously, and him alone, is 


very little reprobated by society—that which proves 
hurtful to our neighbors, is by a species of laudable 
sympathy, more calculated to raise our indignation 
—but that which prejudices us, individually, is a se- 
rious evil, and deserving of the highest and most 
condign punishment. Thus premeditated murder is 
the same on all occasions ; its hue is alike black and 
malignant; but how different is the feeling excited 
against a fratricide and a ‘ felode se?’ Scorn, detes- 
tation, horror, loathing, follow the one ; pity, com- 
passion, perhaps sympathy, the other: yet in either 
instance, the life of a human being is wilfully and 
unlawfully taken. 
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BOSTON MASSACRE, 1770. 


The massacre in Boston, 5th March, 1770, by 
the British mercenary troops, and the destruction 
of tea in December 1773, produced great excite- 
ment at the time, and are among the important 
events which took place previous to open hostilities 
between England and the North American colo- 
nies, in 1775; and inquiries are now frequently 
made, as to the particulars of these transactions. 
We think a correct statement respecting them will 
be acceptable to the present generation. 


The conduct of the citizens of Boston, notwith- | 


standing some statements of a different import, it is 
believed, may be well vindicated from the charge, 
of having rashly occasioned the awful catastrophe 
of the 5th of March, 1770. It is true, that the 
minds of the people were greatly irritated, and that 
some individuals were abusive in their language to- 
wards the military. But when an examination 
was carefully made, it appeared, that the soldiers 
were the first to assault, to threaten, and to apply 
contemptuous epithets to the inhabitants. It might 


| have been prudent and wise in the people, to have 
| borne these taunts and this insolence, with more 
| patience ; waiting for relief, until an act of the 
| British government had ordered the troops from 


the town. They had the spirit and the courage, 
however, defenceless as they were, to return the in- 
| solent language of the soldiers; and when threat- 
| ened and attacked, to stand in their own defence. 
| And, in the several rencounters which took place, 
were able to repel their assailants. ; 
Every circumstance connected with this wanton 
/and sanguinary event, is important to be noticed. 
| The people were provoked beyond endurance ; and 
they can be justly accused only of resisting a fierce 
and vindictive soldiery, at the hazard of life. On 
| the 22d of February, a few boys appeared in one 
|of the streets, bearing some coarse paper paintings, 
' with the figures of the importers of British pen 
They were met by one R , who was known to 
be an informer, to the custom house officers, agains: 
the citizens suspected of attempts to evade the laws 
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He endeavored to prevail with a countryman, then 
passing, to destroy the pageantry. But the man de- 
clined ; and he attempted himself to mutilate and 
deface them. This occasioned a collection of peo- 
ple, who were in the vicinity of the spot. R 
was very abusive in his language, and charged some 
of the citizens who had assembled, with perjury, 
and threatened to prosecute them. But they seem 
to have considered him too insignificant to be notic- 
ed. The boys, however, who were quite young, and 
who had brought the pictures into the street, fol- 
lowed the man to his house, and gave him some 
opprobrious and reproachful language, which were 
the only means of redress in their power, for his 
attack. ‘The moment he entered his dwelling, he 
seized a gun: this rather irritated than terrified the 
lads, and they began to pelt the house with snow 
balls and stones. He fired from one of the win- 
dows, and killed a boy of eleven years of age. A 
great excitement wasyproduced among the people, 
by this unnecessarg~and most wanton conduct. 
The funeral of the lad was attended by an im- 
mense concourse of the inhabitants; and he was 
considered a martyr in the cause of liberty. 

The soldiers, when they left their barracks and 
strolled about the town, frequently carried large 
clubs; for the purpose, no doubt, of assaulting the 
people, though with a pretence for their own safe ty. 
The citizens were not so imprudent or foolish, as to 
make an attack upon the troops, even when few in 
numbers, or at a distance from their quarters: for 
they knew that vengeance would have veen execu- 
ted upon them. On the 2d of March, two of them 
rudely insulted and assaulted a workman at a rope 
walk, not far from their barracks; being bravely 
resisted and beaten off, they soon made another at- 
tack, in greater numbers, probably ten or twelve. 
They were again overpowered by the people at the 
rope walk: and a third time came, with about fifty 
of their fellows, to renew the assault. But they 
were still vanquished, and received some wounds 
and bruises in the affray, which they had thus wan- | 
tonly provoked. They appeared yet again with 
large recruits, and threatened vengeance on the de- 
fenceless workmen. But the owner, 





on them to retire, without making the meditated 
assault. Perhaps, the more discreet among them 
were satisfied of the impropriety of their conduct, 


or were fearful of the consequences of another at- | 


tack. On the third. in the afternoon, several of the 
soldiers, armed with large clubs, went again to the 
rope walk; and after much insolent and threaten- 
ing language, struck some of the workmen 

In consequence of these various quarrels, and of 
the vielent threats of the soldiers, that they would 
be avenged, when, in truth, they had been the rude 
aggressors, the minds of the citizens were greatly 
alarmed on the fourth and fifth: 
sive were many, of an attack from the military, 
threatened, that in some instances they required thei ‘ir 
children and the female part of their families to re- 
main at home the evening. 
part of it, sever:l soldiers were seen parading the 
streets in different parts of the town, armed with | 
heavy clubs, seeking, undoubte lly, for an opportu- 
nity to assault, if not to murder the peaceable in- 


’ ° 
aquring 


or the con- | 
ductor of the rope walk, met them, and prevailed | 


and so 5 eyed 


In the early | 
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habitants. ‘Two persons, passing in the vicinity of 
the barracks, were attacked and beaten, without 
offering any provocation ; but being thus violently 
assailed, they stood on their defence, and gave the 
soldiers some blows in return. Three of the citi- 
zens, coming from the south part of the town, were 
-also met by a number of soldiers, and rudely stopped 
in their walk, and threatened with violence. The 
soldiers, who had made an assault near the spot 
where the regiment was stationed, on being struck 
by the citizens whom they attacked, fled to the bar- 
racks ; but soon again with many others, sallied 
forth into the streets, armed with swords and cut- 
lasses, and uttering threats of vengeance and death ; 
pretending that their comrades had been first as- 
saulted, when, in truth, the several attacks were 
first made by them on the defenceless citizens. 

Thus enraged and thirsting for blood, they roamed 
about till they reached the street in the centre of 
the town, where the custom house was situated, 
guarded by a centinel, and on the south side of 
which, near the State House, a military guard was 
stationed, under command of captain Preston. 
Here, and on their way, they met different small 
parties of the inhabitants, who, alarmed by previ- 
ous threats, and by the tumults of the evening, 
were abroad, to witness, as was natural, the trans- 
actions of which many were apprehensive ; or to 
prevent, if possible, the excesses of an unfeeling 
soldiery. These also were assaulted, and some of 
them were too brave and fearless to be attacked, 
without making resistance for self-preservation. 

These events increased the alarm and appprehen- 
sions of the citizens, in this part of the town ; a bell 
near the head of the street was rung, and many 
thereupon collected at this place. Nor was it 
strange, that some of them were so irritated as to 
be eager for an attack upon the centinel ; the party 
of soldiers before mentioned having returned to the 
barracks. Many of them moved down the street, 
on the north side, as far as the spot where he was 
posted. He was accosted with abusive and inso- 
lent epithets, and pelted, by some of the young 
and imprudent persons present, with snow balls. 
And if it were proper to separate this particular af- 
fair from the assaults which had been already made 
| by the soldiers, as above related, it must be admitted 
probable, that the first attack, though without de- 
sign to perpetrate any deadly act, was from the in- 

habitants. Yet, even in this case, which, however, 
| seems not a just view of this murderous transaction, 
there was much evidence to show, that the centinel 
was the first to give a blow, though he was assailed 
| by abusive language. 

“The tumult, which ensued, induced the centinel 
to send a person immediately to the guard-house ; 
who gave information that he had been assaulted, 
and needed protection. Captain Preston, accom- 
panied by eight armed soldiers, soon went from the 
cuard-house, and forced their way through the 
| crowd of citizens to the station of the centinel. In 
_ this rapid and forcible passing of the soldiers, sev- 

eral of the inhabitants were struck by them ; but 
| whether with design it would be difficult to decide. 
Snow balls, and probably other matter, were again 
thrown by some of the citizens. And directly, the 
word was audibly given, ‘fire; damn you, fire.’ 
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The soldiers obeyed the rash and fatal command ; 
and eleven of the people assembled, certainly with- 
out any design to commit excesses, even if we 
should allow their collecting was an imprudent act, 
were slain or wounded on that memorable evening. 

It is difhcult to express the mingled emotions of 
horror and indignation excited by this fatal catas- 
trophe. The intelligent citizens earnestly solicited 
the Lieutenant Governor, the same evening, for the 
immediate removal of the troops from the town. 
He was greatly agitated on the occasion ; appre- 
hensive, probably, of some personal attack or in- 
sult from an injured and highly indignant populace. 
He requested the commanding officer of the troops, 
that the greatest care be taken to keep them within 
their barracks.* The next day the citizens of Bos- 
ton assembled, and voted to continue their applica- 
tions until the British troops should be removed 
from the town: and with such resolution did they 
pursue this object, so interesting to the people, that 
in a few days, they prevailed ; and all the military 
were ordered to the Castle. 

The following concise statement respecting the 
massacre is from a letter of the council, (signed by 
S. Danforth, senior member of the board,) to the 
agent of the province in England. 

The soldiers in general, and particularly of the 
29th regiment, have behaved with great insolence, and 
have committed many abuses upon the inhabitants 
of the town; for which it were to be wished, their 
punishment had been adequate to their deserts. 
But the affair, which was more immediately intro- 
ductory to the said massacre, was a quarrel be- 
tween some soldiers of the 29th regiment and cer- 
tain rope-makers at the rope-walk of one Mr. Gray. 
In the contest, the soldiers were worsted ; and this 
reflecting as they thought, on the honor of the re- 
giment, there was a combination among them to 
take vengeance on the town, indiscriminately. Of 
such a combination there is satisfactory proof; and 
in consequence thereof, there was, on the evening 
of the 5th,a great number of abuses committed 
by the soldiers on the inhabitants, in various parts 
of the town; and being carried to such excess by 
one party, a bell at the head of King-street was 
rung, as for fire, which brought the neighboring in- 
habitants into the street; and as King-street was 
the last scene of that party’s exploits, a number of 
people collected there ; about which time the sen- 
try, at the custom house, on pretence of having 
been insulted, knocked at the door of said house ; 
and speaking with somebody who came out, there 
went from thence two persons to the main guard, 
opposite the court house, and procured Captain 
Preston, with a party of soldiers, to go to the sen- 
try. Captain Preston, therefore, went from the 
guard house with a party of seven or eight men, 
who passed roughly through the people, and push- 
ed some with their bayonets, till they were posted 
near the custom house. This was resented by some 
of the people, by throwing snow balls. Soon after 
which, the said party fired, not all together, but in 
succession ; by which means eleven persons were 
killed and wounded, as above mentioned. 


* It appeared, from the conduct cf the Lieutenant Governor, 
that he had no control over the troops. They were not, in fact, 


subject to the civil avthority 





COUNT RUMFORD. 


Benjamin Thompson, now best known by the title 
of Count Rumford, was a native of Woburn, Mas- 
sachusetts ; where he was born in 1752. He early 
discovered a fondness for natural philosophy, and 
attended a course of lectures by the professor in 
that department of science, in the university at 
Cambridge. He was sometime a school-fellow of 
Colonel Loammi Baldwirt, formerly Sheriff of the 
county of Middlesex. The Hon. George Partridge, 
late of Plymouth county, was their instructer some- 
time, in a public school in Woburn. This was in 
1765-6. Thompson was himself, afterwards a 
teacher of youth; but he early married a lady of 
considerable property. About this period he receiv- 
ed a commission as Major in the provincial militia. 
When the revolution took place, he was found on 
the side of the parent government. His knowledge 
of the country rendered him useful to the British 
commander in Boston. But he went to England in 
1776, and was rewarded with a situation in the for- 
eign office under Lord G. Germaine. Near the 
close of the revolutionary war, he was sent to New 
York, and was there appointed Colonel of dragoons. 
At the peace of 1783, he went with the British 
troops to England ; and had soon after the honor of 
knighthood. He was also for a short time, one of 





the under secretaries of State. In 1786, he went to 
the continent, and entered the service of the Duke 
of Bavaria. While in this service, Sir Benjamin re- 
commended and effected some important reforms, 
both in the military and civil department of the 
State. The most beneficial was a plan to suppress 
mendicants, who overrun and impoverished the 
country. By his advice, labor was provided for the 
poor who were able to work, and a spirit of industry 
was excited among the lower classes of the poor. He 
| also introduced a cheap diet for the support of those 
| paupers who were supported at public expense, 
| which was at the same time, wholesome and com- 
| fortable. But the benefit of his plan was not confined 
| tothose who were paupers. For these useful services, 
| the sovereign of Bavaria conferred on him several 
| orders of knighthood. made him Lieutenant Gener- 
| al, and created him Count Rumrorp. 

After a residence of about twelve years in Bavaria, 














But he was not inactive while in England, at this 
time. He suggested a plan and assisted in the 
foundation of the royal institution which led to other 
similar establishments. He was also employed in 
making experiments on the nature and application 
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Count Rumford returned to England; where he re- | inhabited the country far north, to a 
mained only a few years, when he removed to Paris. | and in a very remote period. On the 


| 


i 






t distance, 
ississippi, the 
Missouri and Ohio, there are numerous indications 
of an immense population in ages far gone by. 
The population of the world after the flood, two 
thousand three hundred and fifty years before our 
era, was constantly increasing; and after a few 


of heat, which proved highly useful when applied to | generations, must have been very rapid. Lives 


culinary purposes. His apparatus for cooking was 
a very economical discovery. 

He continued in France, though he removed a 
few miles from Paris, chiefly on account of the cli- 
mate, which he found more favorable to his health 
than England. In that situation, he devoted him- 
self partly to the embellishment of his grounds, and 
partly to experimental philosophy and chemistry. 
Soon after he went to France, he married the widow 
of the celebrated Lavoisier ; and he also received a 
pension from the king of Bavaria of £1200. 

Count Rumford died in 1814; leaving a daughter 
by his first wife, who resided sometime in Boston 
and vicinity, and whose address was Countess of 
Rumford. 

It would not be proper to rank Count Rumford 
among the most learned men of his age, or even of 
the United States. To general and extensive liter- 
ature, his friends put in no claims for him. But he 
is justly entitled to the praise of being a practical 

hilosopher, and a very useful member of society. 
t is not intended to represent him as equal to 
Franklin; but he has the merit of making his own 
character, like that great man ; and of introducing 
some useful improvements into the ordinary affairs 


| accommodations. 


were long, and children numerous. Those of the 
third and fourth generation, if not of the second, 
from Noah, were dispersed, and emigrated to dis- 
tant territories. A portion travelled eastward from 
the plains of Shinar ; and each successive genera- 
tion pressed still farther, to seek better or greater 
Such is the nature and course of 


| mankind, where the country is extensive and va- 





of life. And this is proof of a beneficial, if not of 
a recondite and profound philosophy. 


THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 


In a public lecture delivered in this city, by a 
gentleman of great learning and research, it was 
stated, that America was probably settled in the ex- 
treme north eastern part, by people from the north 
of Europe, by way of Greenland; that Peru might 
have been peopled by nautical adventurers from In- 
dia or Hindostan, by way of the islands in the Pa- 
cific ocean ; but that the great channel of migra- 
tions to the new continent, was formerly Behring’s 
straits, by Tartar tribes from the north east of 
Asia. 

This theory is favored by the fact, that the Es- 
quimaux are materially different from the great 
body of American Indians, in the other parts of 
this continent ; and by the generally received opin- 
ion, that the people in the north of Europe, were 
fond of nautical adventures in very remote times, 
and visited Iceland and Greenland in the early pe- 
riods of our era. But the first peopling of Amer- | 
ica, was probably long before this. When the 
Spaniards conquered Mexico, in 1520, that country | 
was very populous; so were other places, visited 





cant. We have seen it so in America, from its first 
settlement by the English. In the time of Abra- 
ham, who was of the tenth generation, from No- 
ah,* and a little more than three hundred years 
from the deluge, there was a numerous population 
in Assyria, Messopotamia, Palestine, Arabia and 
Egypt. In three hundred years more, or six hun- 
dred from the flood, or a little later still, and at 
the time of the exode of the Israelites from Egypt, 
a great part of Asia and Africa, and probably a 
large portion of Europe were settled. The migra- 
tions would continue eastward from the centre of 
Asia ; so that in three or four hundred years more, 
and one thousand from the deluge, people Would 
be found on the shores of the Pacific, in Kamschat- 
ka, and on the Island of Japan. This was a peri- 
od, not much varying from the reign of Solomon, 
and the seige of Troy. We pretend not to strict 
accuracy of calculation in this mere outline ; a pe- 
riod of one hundred years’ difference, will not affect 
the truth of the general statement. At Behring’s 
straits, the continents of Asia and America are not 
very distant ; and there are islands between them. 
Boats were used as early as the period supposed, 
though of very imperfect construction compared to 
later times. 

It is not improbable, then, that Asiatics, of the 
Tartar race, visited and settled the northwest parts 
of America, within one thousand or twelve hun- 
dred years from the deluge ; and, travelling south 
and east, have peopled the greater part of this con- 
tinent; and in remote ages were very numerous 
on the Mississippi, and in various other regions. 

Nothing very satisfactory, on this subject, can be 
collected from the traditions, or customs of the In- 
dians. A more thorough knowledge of their lan- 
guages may shed new light on their origin and his- 
tory. 





* Noah lived three bundred and fifty years after the flood, and 


| must have communicated to his descendants the knowledge of all 


the discoveries and inventions of the antedeluvians. 


Conant’s Island, (now called Governor’s Island) 


soon after ; as Florida on the one hand, and Peru on | in the harbor of Boston, was early granted to gov- 


the other. There were also in Mexico, and many | 
other places, indubitable evidences of very ancient set- 
tlements, and a great population. Mexico had then | 
been settled many centuries ; and the uniform tra- 
dition was, that the ancestors of the Mexicans had 


ernor Winthrop, for two bushels of apples. The 
Island had been claimed by Roger Conant, who was 
at Nantasket two or three years before Winthrop 
and company came over; and afterwards moved to 
Salem. 
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THE MANSION OF 


The mansion of Mr. Si1courney issituated near the 
centre of Hartford ; but with sufficient space about 
it to give a full view of it to one in the vicinity. 

There is a great degree of neatness in the streets 
and houses in this city ; but few of the buildings, 
either public or private, are distinguished for archi- 
tectural elegance. In this respect, Hartford is not 
an unjust example of the state of Connecticut ; in 
which it has been said, there are none very rich 
or poor, and where there is a greater equality in 
the condition of the people, than in any other parts 
of the United States. 

Hartford is situated on the western side of the 
Connecticut river, and is a little north of the cen- 
tre of the state. Its distance from New Haven is 
thirty-five miles; from New London, forty-four ; 
and the mouth of the Connecticut is about fifty. 
The city is in a flourishing condition, and has a 
population of seven thousand. It is at the head 
of sloop navigation ; but steam boats ascend much 
higher up the river. The general assembly of the 
state sits alternately in this city and New Haven. 
By a covered bridge over the Connecticut river, 
similar to that at Springfield in Massachusetts, the 
city is connected with the town of East Hartford. 
This bridge is one thousand feet in length, and was 
built at an expénse of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The city of Hartford is well situated for bus- 
iness; as foreign products are brought to it by 
water from New York and Boston, and thence dis- 
tributed through a populous and rich farming coun- 
try, and agricultural articles received in exchange, 
and exported. Hartford was settled in 1635, by 
emigrants from Cambridge, Massachusetts, under 
Rev. Mr. Stone, Rev. Mr. Hooker, and governor 
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| also. 


| 


| Mrs. Barbauld, of the ‘Father land.’ 





MR. SIGOURNEY 


Haynes. Windsor, the adjoining town above, was 
settled about the same year, by Ludlow Stoughton, 
and Rev. Mr. Maverick, from Dorchester. In 
1743, a convention was held at Hartford, by dele- 
gates from the New England colonies, to provide 
for their mutual defence and protection. The con- 
_ vention held there in 1815, professedly to seek pro- 
| tection and relief from the federal government, has 
| given occasion to much political discussion and con- 
troversy. 

We cannot close this article, without speaking of 
the fair tenant of the mansion, a view of which is 
given above. Mrs. Sigourney may be justly ranked 
among the most gifted ladies in the United States. 
Her talepts and taste, in poetic composition, have 
given her a reputation, of which every American 
may well be proud. She has been called, and not 
unjustly, the Mrs. Hemans of America. As Miss 
Huntly, she was favorably known to the public, 
several years ago. The true spirit of poesy breathes 

‘in all her writings. They are not only neat and 
|chaste, but the impress of inspiration is there 
Her descriptions are very fine and perfectly 
true to nature. Whatever she touches she adorns. 

But there is not only taste and inspiration in her 
composition ; they are the products of a mind rich- 
ly imbued with a spirit of elevated piety. In this 
respect, she may well be ranked with Mrs. Steele or 
Mrs. Sig- 
ourney has powerful feelings, and a yivid imagina- 
tion ; but these are directed and regulated by holy 
influences, derived from living waters, ‘ flowing fast 
by Zion’s sacred mount.’ We cannot offer a better 
wish, especially for young ladies, than that the vol- 
umes of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry may be generally 
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read. ‘The present number of our humble work is 
enriched with a few lines from Mrs. Sigourney : and 
we would dare hope, that our journal will hereafter 
be often honored with the productions of her 
chaste and lofty muse. 


The following lines are from the pen of that gifted lady whose 
residence in Hartford, Connecticut, is represented in the pre- 
ceding engraving. 


MONTPELIER. 


The residence of the Honorable James Madison, late President 
of the United States. 


How fair, beneath Virginia’s sky, 
Montpelier strikes the traveller’s eye, 
Emerging from its fairest bower, 
Like feudal chieftain’s ancient tower, 
With parks and lawns, and gardens drest, 
In peaceful verdure proudly blest. 
What blended beauties cheer the sight! 
The distant mountain’s misty height, 
The circling prospect’s cultur’d bound, 
The echoing temple's attic round, 
The locust copse, where warblers throng, 
And pour to heaven the tuneful song, 
The flowers, in bright profusion seen, 
The luscious fig’s luxuriant green, 
The clasping vine, whose clusters rare 
Seem as of genial France the care, 
The bright eyed pheasant, beauteous guest, 
The eastern bird, with gorgeous vest, 
Still for his mimic speech carest; 
The curtaining jessamine that breathes 
Rich fragrance from its snowy wreaths, 
The halls, whose varied stores impart 
The classic pencil’s magic art, 
The chisel’s life-bestowing power, 
The lore that cheats the studious hour, 
How strong the spell these charms impart, 
To strike the eye, and cheer the heart. 
Here wisdom rests, in sylvan shade, 
That once an empire's counsels sway’d, 
And goodness, whose persuasive art 
So justly won that empire’s heart, 
And piety,* with boary hair, 
Which rising o’er this Eden fair, 
Beholds, by mortal step untrod, 
A brighter Eden, with its God. 
Montpelier!—these thy name have set, 
A gem in memory’s coronet, 
Whose lustre, ruthless time shall spare, 
Till from her brow that crown he tear, 
Till from her book, that page he rend, 
Which of a stranger, made a friend. 
L. H. 8. 
* The venersble mother of President Madison, then living, at 
the advanced age of ninety years. 


JOHN SMYBERT. 

In another part of this number, some account is 
iven of the excellent Bishop Berkeley, who visited 
merica in 1728, and resided sometime at Newport. 

There accompanied the Bishop to America, and by 
his special request, an eminent portrait painter, by 
the name of John Smybert. He settled in Boston, 
and lived to an advanced age. His wife was of 
Boston, and of a respectable family. Smybert 
was a modest, retired man, and was a favorite 
of Berkeley. Very little notice has been taken of 
Smybert, by our biographers ; and we have thought 
it our duty, as conductors of a work devoted in 
rt, to American artists and scholars, to refer to 
im ; epecially, as at the period of his arrival, there 
were very few portrait painters in the country. 
Smybert was born in Edinburgh, and was some 
time in early life, an apprentice to a common house 
inter; but he soon went to London and worked 
or the coach painters. His ardor afterwards car- 
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ned him to Italy, where he spent three years in 
copying Raphael, Titian, Vandyke and Reubens ; 
and improved so much in his art, that on his return 
to England, he had a good deal of business. Smy- 
bert lived in Boston many years, where his talents 
were highly appreciated. Several portraits remain, 
as specimens of his skill and taste. It is said, that 
his style of painting had an influence on Copley, 
Trumbull and Allston. Copley was sometime per- 
sonally acquainted with Smybert; Trumbull took 
Smybert and Copley for nis models, in a great mea- 
sure; and when he studied his art in Boston, in 
1777, he had the advantage, as he says, to be sur- 
rounded with the paintings of these two gentlemen. 
And Allston says he had an able master in the 
head of cardinal Bentevoglio from Vandyke, in the 
library of Harvard University. This was a copy 
of the cardinal, from the original of Vandyke, by 
Smybert. It seemed to me perfection, says All- 
ston, till I afterwards saw the original. But I am 
grateful to Smybert. he says, for the advantage I 
derived from his works. 

Mr. Verplanck is quoted by Dunlap, as saying that 
the best portraits we have of eminent magistrates 
and divines, in New England and New York, be- 
tween 1725 and 1751, are from the pencil of Smy- 
bert. But this is not true, to the extent here sug- 
gested. There are few portraits taken by Smybert 
to be found in Massachusetts. And the opinion of 
aged people is, that he was much inferior to Copley. 
This indeed, may be true, and yet Smybert might 
have painted many eminent persons. A few are 
remaining, and are good likenesses ; but the finish- 
ing, or coloring not very near to perfection, as Mr. 
Allston at first considered the copy of Bentevoglio. 
Smybert corresponded with Ramsay, the author of 
the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ 

The great work of Smybert, is the group of 
Bishop Berkely and family, now in Yale College, to 
which it was presented by Isaac Lathrop Esq. late 
of Plymouth. It is nine feet by six feet, and is 
supposed to be the first painting done in this coun- 
try, of several persons on one canvass. It is not, 
strictly speaking, perhaps, an historical piece; yet 
it is nearly of that character. It represents the 
good Bishop in deep thought, one hand resting on a 
folio volume, standing at the end of a table, (which 
is surrounded by the other members of his family,) 
and dictating to his amanuensis, part of the ‘ minute 
philosopher.’ The figure of the amanuensis, is ve- 
ry fine. Two other men and two ladies, then mem- 
bers of the Bishop’s family, are in the group. The 
ladies are seated, one having a child in her arms, 
and the two gentlemen are standing behind them. 
In the rear, Smybert has placed himself, standing 
by a pillar, with a scroll in his hand. 

Some aged people now in Boston, recoilect Smy- 
bert. Mr. Dunlap says he died in 1751. The 
opinion in Boston is, that he was living a short time 
before the revolution.* He had a son of great 
promise, who was educated at Harvard University, 
and who devoted himself to his father’s honorable 
art ; but who died at an early age. 


* We are informed by Charles Bulfinch Esq. of Boston, under 
whose direction Faneuil Hall was repaired and enlarged, in 1810, 
and who was the principal architect of the Capitol at Washington, 
that Sinybert was the architect of that building, as it originally 
stood, before the late alterations were made. 
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LADY WASHINGTON. 


The wife of Georce WasuincTon merits respect- 
ful notice, even if she had possessed no personal 


or moral excellences to entitle her to honorable re- | 


collection. But her claims to celebrity rest not 
solely to her connection with that distinguished 
patriot. Those most acquainted with Mrs. Wash- 
ington readily award to her all the domestic virtues, 
and represent her as a model of propriety in the 
interesting relation of a Wife. She was, in truth, 
worthy of the man, to whom she gave her hand. 
In all his public cares and duties, and how great 
and trying these were we have all heard, she took 
a deep interest and solicitude, which endeared her to 
her beloved lord, and to the country. All that be- 
longed to her sphere of duty was faithfully perform- 
ed; and she was always a helpmate and a solace to 
him in retirement. In the domestic circle, her de- 
portment may well be likened to his, in a public sta- 
tion. It was distinguished for propriety, prudence, 
economy and disinterestedness. 
George Washington was in public life, at an carly 
age. He was Adjutant-General of Virginia and a 
Major of militia, in active service against the Indi- 
ans, before he was twenty-one. And when only 
twenty-six, he had been three seasons in service to 
the west, on the Ohio, in defence of the frontier 
settlements of Virginia. His marriage with Mrs. 
Martha Custis, widow of a Mr. Custis, was in 1759, 
when he was about twenty-seven: Mrs. Custis was 
afew months younger. The connection was found- 
ed wholly in sentiment and affection. The first 
time they met there was a mutual admiration for 
each other. He was even then, the pride of his 
native state ; and in his person and manners un- 
commonly attractive. It was an honor to any 
young lady of the best families to be his choice in 
the ball room : and even in the ‘ place where prayer 
was wont to be made,’ the eyes of beauty would 
sometimes wander from the preacher, to catch a 
livelier devotion from his ‘ mind-illumined face ;’ a 
face at once so dignified with virtue and so sweet- 
ened with grace, that none could look upon it with- 
out emotions very friendly to the heart: and sighs of 


| instances, 
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sentiments, too delicate for description, were often 
seen to heave the snowy bosoms of the most noble 
dames. The beauty of Mrs. Washington was not 
the shallow boast of a fair skin, nor of those short- 
lived roses, which sometimes wither almost as soon 
as blown. But it was a beauty which sprung from 
the heart, from benevolent and pure affections, 
which gave to her eyes, her looks, her voice, and 
manners such angelic charms, that one could not 
look on her without exclaiming, 

She was nearest heaven of all on earth I knew, 

And ali but adoration was her due. 

Mrs. Custis had a fine person, was what the world 
‘called handsome, and her character and virtues 
marked her out for the partner of the first young 
man in the ancient dominion. The union was 
honorable and happy to both; and she remained to 
be his comfort in advanced life: at his death, she 
was as an angel administering to his wants and a 
witness of his peaceful departure. 

Justice would not be done to the character of 
Mrs. Washington, if we failed to mention her kind- 
ness and liberality to the poor. She was always 
ready to contribute to the relief of those who need- 
ed charity ; and like her estimable husband, she was 
ever studious of the comfort of the unfortunate 
people of color. And many believe, that in the 
employment of such kind masters and mistresses 
the colored people of the south are more happy 
than they would be if left to provide for themselves 


One of the most unaccountable weaknesses of hu- 
man nature with difficulty referable either to the 
instinctive or reasoning faculty, is that indiscriminate 
and endearing consideration, with which the posses- 
sor of wealth is sure to be regarded. Strange as it 
is, and most true, that all homage will be vouchsafed 
to that person who has the power, but who never 
will exercise the will, to assist us—while no respect 
whatever is awarded to him, who evidently indulges 
the inclination, but lacks the ability,so to do. Phi- 
losophers have endeavored to account for this, by 
transposing the place for the person ; thus causing, 
in fact, the mere money to receive the credit of the 
lavish adoration bestowed upon its possessor—a 
clumsy argument, and unsound. Is not this base 
peculiarity deducible from the cowardice of our na- 
tures? Although we feel that the wealthy will never 
befriend us, may we not fear their enmity ? If this be 
the solution of the riddle, then it is only a covert 
power of evil to which we bend the knec ; ; and in 
so doing, pay a hizh compliment to the person ad- 
dressed, to ourselves, and to the spirit of indepen- 
dence within us ! 


There seems to be in human nature, though buried 
deeply beneath passions, vices and desires, an essen- 
tial principle of good, which, except in some rare 
is never known to die away—a faint and 
shadowy remnant of that perfect being which, after 
the Almighty had planted in the garden, he beheld, 


and lo, it was good ! 


Poputation oF Parts. By a |ite census it ap- 
pears that there are 750,000 inl _abitants in Paris, 





who occupy 30,000 houses. 
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A collection of the poetical effusions of this ‘ good | 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
This range of mountains, the highest in North 


and gifted’ lady has simultaneously been published | America, except that of the Cordilleras, extends 


in Philadelphia, by Key & Biddle, and in this city 
by Wm. D. Ticknor. Some of the poems contain- 
ed in the present volume were written at an early 
age. Others at later periods, amid domestic occu- 
pations or maternal cares. ‘The greater part were 
suggested by passing occasions, and partake of the 
nature of extemporancous productions. ‘ They have 


sprung up, says Mrs. S. ‘ like wild flowers in the | 


dells, or ainong the clefts of the rocks, wherever the 
path of life has chanced to lead. The hand that 
gathered, and now presents them, borrows for their 
motto the meetly eloquent words of Coleridge: “I 
expect from them neither profit nor general fame, 


and [ consider myself amply repaid without either. | 


Poetry has been to me its own exceeding great re- 
ward. It possesses power to sooth affliction, to 
multiply and refine enjoyment—to endear solitude, 
and to give the habit of discovering the good and 
the beauliful in all that meets or surrounds us.” ’ 
Our present number is enriched with several 
original pieces from her gifted pen, but we cannot 
forego the temptation of extracting the following: 


FIRST GIFT TO THE INDIANS AT ALBANY. 


* Albany was first visited by its discoverer, Capt. Hudson, on the 
19th of September, 1609. ‘The frank and generous natives made 
his people everywhere we'come, and they, in return, made their 
hearts gay with wine and aqua vitae, till one of them became intox- 
icated, and greatly astonished the others.’ 


Watson's Historic Tales of the Oluen Time. 


Trey come! they come! the pallid race, 
The red men gather from the chase, 

From forest-shade and light canoe 

They throng that ‘ water-bird’ to view, 
Whose mighty wings that near the shore, 
They deem their Great Manitto bore. 


Frank is their welcome to the band, 
The ready smile, the open hand, 
The proffered fruits, with gladness prest, 
The purple pium in downy vest, 
The clustering grape, the corn-sheaf’s gold, 
The untaught greeting, warm and bold. 
But by what gift, what token strong, 
Did Europe’s sons, renowned in song, 
Mark their first visit to the child 
Of simple faith and daring wild ? 
Acup! acup! but who may tell, 
What deadly dregs within it swell ? 
The sickening eye, the burning cheek, 
Its fearful magic strangely speak, 
And on their turf of verdant die, 
See! they who taste it helpless lie. 
Type of the woes that soon must sweep 
Their blasted race away, 
Down to oblivion dark and deep, 
With none their hopeless wrongs to weep, 
Or mourn their sad decay. 


Yes, when the Old World hasting prest 
Her friendship on this infant West, 
The boon she brought, the pledge she gave, 
Was poison and a drunkard’s grave. 


But thou, fair city, throned in pride, 
Queen of the Hudson’s silver tide, 
Well hast thou, by thy deeds, effaced 
This stain vpon thine annal traced— 
Well hast thou by thy zeal to aid 
Temp srance, thine e rly trespass paid: 
And as the kneeling form that prest 
A Saviour’s tear-laved feet, was blest, 
So hast thou shown, with victor-sway, 
That love which washes sin away. 


from 70° north latitude to Mexico, upwards of 40°; 
where it is continned, under the name of the Cor- 
dilleras. In 47°, they are so elevated as to be 
covered with snow most of the summer. Some of 
the peaks are supposed to be upwards of twelve 
thousand feet, and the base three thousand and five 
hundred above the sea. The southern part of the 
range is called the Masserne mountains. A peak in 
this part of the range is seen at an immense distance 
on the plains of Arkansas and Texas. From this 
range flow the river Colorado into the Pacific, the 
river of the north in Mexico, and the Red and Ar- 
kansas rivers into the Mississippi. 

The distance of the Rocky mountains from the 
Pacific, is said to be about the same as that of the 
Alleghanies from the Atlantic; but the extent and 
height are far greater than those of the Alleghanies. 
The area of their base is immense. They have not 
been thoroughly explored ; but they are said to be 
of primitive formation. It is supposed that some 
of the peaks are volcanic; but it has not been as- 
certained that this is the fact. The distance from 
St. Louis, at the junction of the Missouri with the 
Mississippi, to the Rocky mountains, is two thou- 





sand and five hundred miles, and from the western 
settlements of Missouri, eight or nine hundred. 
There is a belt of woodland for two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred miles from the Mississippi, 
and then begins extensive plains reaching to the foot 
of these mountains. These plains are mostly a barren 
desert, like some parts of Arabia; and are visited or 
possessed by Buffaloes, Elks, and other wild anima!s. 

Some branches of the Missouri river run a great 
distance among the mountains; and the gates of 
the river, so called, seem to have been formed by 
the rushing of the water from the higher parts of the 
mountains to the plains below. The banks of the 
river, in the mountains are twice the height of the 
mountains on North river, near West-Point: The 
chasm is one hundred and fifty yards wide. 

This range is frequently called the Oregon moun- 
tains. It is nearer to the Pacific ocean than to the 
Mississippi river ; and the Oregon has its rise on the 
western slope. Their black and precipitous appear- 
/ance has given them the name by which they are 
| generally known in the United States. The sources 
of rivers, running into the Mississippi east, and the 
Oregon’ west, are not very distant; and in some 
| parts there are low places or vallies; which has led 
to the belief that a canal will be made to connect 
the eastern and western rivers, within half a century. 


There is something exceedingly grateful, and with- 
al worthy of the deepest reverence, in the picture of 
a gentleman, liberal, wealthy and well educated— 
who without ostentation is willing to assist the poor, 
not only with his advice, but with a portion of his 
overflowing plenty—who, without being noisily ob- 
trusive in his patriotism, is yet forward and fearless 
/at his country’s call, and willing, when required, to 
' dedicate his time and talents to her service. A rare 

character, indeed, of which the pretended philanthro- 
| pist on the one hand, and the brawling politician on 


| the other, are the sorry counterfeits. 
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BUTTON WOOD, OR SYCAMORE. (pratanus occipenTa.is.) 


This tree has many appellations, but the common | likened to the plane of Asia, (as its botanical n me 
and popular name is button wood - especially on | imports,) which was much celebrated by the an- 
the Atlantic coasts of America. It is found both in | cients, for its size and form. The leaves are large 
the old and new continent; and few trees are of | and lobed, with many acute segments. It is found 
such large dimensions. In the western parts of | east as far as the Kennebec river. In the western 
the United States, some are fund of forty-five feet | states, on and near the margin of great rivers, it at- 
in circumference. And in that part of the country | tains its loftiest heights. It is thougat to have a 
it is generally called Sycamore. In Canada, it is | richer foliage and a deeper shade in this country 
called cotton tree, by the French. In the United | than in Asia. M. Michaux mentions one of these 
States, it is one of the largest native trees. It is | trees, which was forty feet and a half, at five fe t 
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from the ground. Pliny speaks of a plane tree of 
Lycia, in whose hollow trunk a Roman consul with 
eighteen men took shelter for a stormy night. 

The flowers of the button wood or sycamore, are 
found in balls, and are succeeded by long seeds. 
The balls are retained on the tree through the win- 
ter. The receptacle of the seeds, forming the nucleus 
of the ball, is hard and woody, and closely envelop- 
ed by a regular net work, which may be easily de- 
tached. ‘The outer bark scales off every year, to a 
certain extent, and leaves a white smooth surface 
beneath it ; and this distinguishes the tree at sight, 
from all others. The wood is fine grained, and is 
susceptible of a good polish, but is apt to warp 
and to decay when exposed to the weather. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The study of nature is directly calculated to exalt 
our conceptions of its almighty and allwise author, 
while it gratifies a laudable curiosity to learn the 
operations and laws of physical creation. Intelli- 
gence is given us, that we may learn, not only to 
direct our conduct in the world and to provide for 
our welfare, but that we may search after and learn 
something of the attributes of Him who made and 
governs all; that we may discern in the visible 
creation, the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
invisible creator. 

No one who contemplates the number, magnitude 
and harmonious revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
can escape the conclusion, that an infinitely power- 
ful and intelligent Being directs them in their courses, 
by laws which he has established. ‘An undevout 
astronomer is mad.’ And an atheist is insane, or 
deficient in the ordinary powers of intellect. For 
this stupendous universe, where variety, order and 
harmony reign, there must be a cause. That cause 
is essentially different from matter, and is possessed 
of power and intelligence without limits, or is infinite. 


The study of astronomy is particularly favorable to | 


excite sentiments of piety, and to beget feelings of 
reverence and admiration towards our great Creator. 


‘The heavens declare the glory of God:’ and the | 


firmament of stars and planets shows the work of 
an infinite and designing mind. 

There is reason to believe, that astronomy was 
studied by the antedeluvians. 
science was cultivated in western and central Asia ; 
within two or three centuries after the flood. Noah, 
probably, communicated some knowledge on the 
subject to his descendants.. There was an ancient 
tradition that the patriarch Abraham was somewhat 


It is certain that this 
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Bowditch are immeasurably in advance of the Chal- 
dean or Indian astronomers. For many ages, su- 
perstitious bigotry was a fatal hindrance to the study 
of astronomy and geography. It was considered a 
deadly heresy, and blasphemy, to believe that the 
earth had a rotatory motion, and that the sun did 
not move round the earth and perform a revolution 
in twenty-four hours ; and yet this would have been 
far the greatest of all miracles. 

The discoveries of the great Newton, who was a 
sincere christian, as well as a profound philosopher, 
served to remove most of the objections to the pres- 
ent received theory, and to show the cause of the 
order and harmony of the planetary motions. His 
doctrine of gravitation, of the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces, explains the revolutions of the planets, 
and of their regular movements in their several orbits, 
where they travel without being diverted from the 
path in which they proceed. 

This sublime science is so interesting and so ele- 
vating in its effects, that it has been much cultivated 
in modern times. There are several treatises on the 
subject, designed to facilitate the labors of the stu- 
dents in this branch of physics. No one perhaps 
may aspire to be equal to those great names above- 
mentioned ; but enough may be acquired even by a 
cursory perusal of common works on the subject, to 
answer the moral purposes, which a knowledge of 
the science is calculated to promote ; to afford proofs 
of the infinite power and intelligence of the Divine 
author of the universe. The study of only elemen- 
| tary works on the subject, and an acquaintance with 
| the great principles and outlines of the science will 
be sufficient to expand and elevate the mind, and to 
direct it to proofs entirely overwhelming of an intel- 
tigent, designing minp ; and furnish arguments to 
show that he is as beneficent as he is powerful and 
wise. 

The proof of great attention to astronomy in mod- 
ern times, is found in the discovery of several new 
planets ; and of the knowledge of comets, and the 
periods of their revolutions, formerly unnoticed. 
The study and knowledge of astronomy have been 
attended by results, highly favorable to practical 
| purposes. Every one who has the opportunity and 
| the means, should learn something of this interesting 
science. For itis not only the practical surgeon that 
should have a knowledge of anatomy ; but every 
student of the works of nature, every one who as- 
pires to the name of philosopher will be careful to 
learn something of the general structure of the an- 
ima! frame, and of its wonderful and mysterious 
mechanism. 








acquainted with this science ; and it is evident that | 


Job, a little later, was not ignorant of it. It is also 
matter of history, that the people of India under- 
stood astronomy to some extent, eighteen hundred 
years before the Christian era ; which carries us back 
to near the time of Abraham. It has always been 
supposed, that Noah or Shem, and some of their 
descendants went eastward from the Euphrates, and 
settled in India. 


In 1639, Mr. Gibbons was desired and author- 
ized to agree with the Indians for their lands in 
Watertown, Cambridge, and Boston. At the same 
time, it was ordered that care be taken to prevent 
any damage to the Indians, and to procure them 
satisfaction for any injury or damage that an indi- 
| vidual might have dene them. 


But it is probable that the knowledge of the an- | 


cients, as to the science of astronomy, was far, very | 
far less, than that possessed by those at the present | 
day, who have made the subject their particular | 
study. The improvements of a La Place and a 


In 1641, three hundred acres of Jand were grant 
ed by the General court to Stephen Day, for setting 
up a printing press at Cambridge. 
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OF USEFUL 
THE FALL OF THE STATUE OF GEORGE Ill. 


A SCENE OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


There stood in New York, when the times, grown warm, 

Hd over our country gathered the storm, 

Which, #=>re in its coming, so fearful a form, 
But left us the rainbow of peace, 

An imzge of royalty, stately and proud— 

A leaden king George, where his votaries bowed, 

While the true friends of liberty marked it, and vowed, 
That its honors should quickly cease. 


And, when our brave statesmen the article signed, 
Declaring us free, with pure freedom of mind, 
Columbia’s sons feeling strongly inclined 

To prove how the statue was based, 
Assembled forthwith; and, besieging it, found 
That the king both in body and head was sound, 
And had of good lead in him many a pound 

That might be more usefully placed. 


And, ‘ Down with the statue of George the third !’ 
From their mingled voices at once was heard, 
While their shouts went up, as they gave the word, 
* Down with it! Let it come down ! 
We’ll soon transfigure his Highness of lead, 
And turn him to balls, from the feet to the head ; 
The mouths of our muskets shall then be fed 
With him of the throne and the crown ! 


* And now for his fall! for our sages had met, 
And their names to a broad declaration had set, 
That they are resolved from this moment, to get 
Of the king independent and free ; 
And to give by their valor, a nation her birth: 
Or to empty their veins in a gift to the earth, 
For Liberty’s sake, to betoken her worth 
To us—and the millions to be. 


* Columbia’s wrongs have gone up to the skies ; 
*T is time that her blood and her spirit should rise 
Above her oppressors, till tyranny flies, 
And leaves her unfettered, to bear 
The flag of a nation instead of a chain— 
The palm of her triumph, ’mid weakness and pain, 
O’er them that were mighty, who struggled in vain 
To force her their shackles to wear. 


* So, no leaden monarch will we have to stand 

Proclaiming our vassalage, here, in the land 

Of the lovely Manhattan ! We'll each lend a hand 
In giving his Highness a pull. 

And, flat to the ground, in a trice, as we bring 

His dignified form, it shall merrily ding, 

To sound all around, how we honor the king, 
And pay our respects to John Bull ! 


‘ For this is a season to try mens’ souls, 
The nerves of their arms, and the worth of their polls, 
So, we'll have his Majesty over the coals, 

And make him the first that shall run. 
When heated to melting, he sinks in the mould, 
We'll hold him there still, till new-shapen and cold ; 
Then, off! he shall go, like a tale that is told 

In the voice of the thundering gun. 


* The decomposed monarch with us shall unite, 

And fly at his men, for our cause in the fight, 

To scatter his subjects, and purchase our right ; 
The land of oppressors to clear. 

And, he, to whom, whizzing, his Highness shall come, 

In the form of a ball, ’mid noise of the drum, 

And the flashes and smoke, will have finished the sum 
Of his deeds, as a royalist, here !” 


Then down to the earth was his Eminence cast ! 

The dust rose above him, and mounted the blast ; 

While a bevy of Rome’s feathered sentinels passed, 
Raised their wings, and huzza’d as he fell : 

But, how the proud royalist felt when the lead 

Of his late British Majesty came at his head, 

While some dropped before it, and some turned and fled, 
Is more than a Yankee can tell. H. F. G. 


*<* The declaration of our independence w was receiv ed by the peo- 
ple with transports of joy. Public rejoicings took place in various 
parts of the union. In New York, the statue of George III. was 
taken down, and the lead, of which it was composed, was converted 
ate musket balls.’ — Goo /rich. 
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NETTLE.—(Urtica.) 


There are more than one hundred species of net 
tle known, but only four or five are found in the 


United States. It belongs to the genus of plants, 
which consists chiefly of neglected weeds: it often 
grows in bunches by the road sides. It has oppo- 
site or alternate leaves, heart-shaped, and inconspic- 
uous and obscure flowers, which are disposed in 
axillary racemes. The fruit is a small seed, sur- 
rounded by a persistent calyx; the flowers are mo- 
neecious, or in some instances, dieecious. The spe- 
cies are mostly herbaceous ; and are usually cover- 
ed with very fine, sharp, tubular hairs, placed on 
minute vesicles, filled with an acrid and caustic flu- 
id ; which, by pressure, is injected into the wounds 
caused by the sharp-pointed hairs. Hence arises 
the well known stinging sensation, when the plant 
is carelessly handled. In some tropical species, it 
is followed by very painful and even dangerous ef- 
fects. The fibre of the species found in waste 
places, resembles that of hemp, and may be obtained 
in the same manner ; very fine cloth and hemp have 
been made from it, but it has not been extensively 
manufactured. The natives of Kamtschatka make 
cordage and fishing-tackle from some species ; and 
others, perhaps, might be used for similar purposes. 


In 1767 there were four lawyers in the county of 
Bristol ; Samuel White, Robert T. Payne, Danie. 
Leonard, and George Leonard, of Norton. In the 
other counties :— Suffolk, Richard Dana, Benjamin 
Kent, Robert Auchmuty, Samuel Fitch, William 
Reed, Samuel Swift, Benjamin Gridley, James Otis, 
Jr., Josiah Quincy, Andrew Cazneau, and John 
Adams.—Essex, Daniel Farnham, J. Chapman, 
William Pinchion, N. P. Sargeant, and John Low- 
ell.-- Middlesex, Jonathan Sewall.-- Worcester, Sam- 
uel Patterson, and Abel Willard.—Hampshire, John 
Worthington, and Joseph Hawley.— Plymouth, 
James Hovey, and Pelhaen Winslow.— York, David 
Sewall, and Caleb Emery.— Cumberland, Theophi 
lus Bradbury, and David Wyer.—Lincoln, William 
Cushing, and James Sullivan. 


ANECDOTE OF A LEARNED Junce. ‘Keep silence 
in the court,’ said an impatient Judge ; ‘ why will 
you not keep silence? Here, I have judged a doz- 
en causes this morning, and have not heard a word 





of one of them.’ 
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ALIST OF AUTHORS AND EMINENT SCHOLARS | Church, M. D., Robert T. Paine, William Cushing, 
IN MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE THE WAR OF TEE REVOLUTION: | James Otis, Jr., James Lovell, John Hancock, 
AND IN THE ORDER OF TIME WHEN THEY LIVED, AS NEAR | William Livingston, Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, Rev. 


AS CAN BE ASCERTAINED: 


Gov. John Winthrop, Rev. John Cotton, Rev. John 
Eliot, Rev. John Wilson, Gov. William Bradford, 
Roger Williams, William Brewster, Nathaniel Mor- 
ton, Rev. Thomas Hooker, Rev. John Norton, Rev. 


John Oxenbridge, Hon. William Pynchon, Rev. Peter | 


Bulkley, Rev. John Davenport, Rev. Henry Dun- 
ster, Rev. Charles Chauncey, Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 


} 
| 


Aaron Burr, Rev. Alexander Cumming, ‘Jeremiah 
Gridley, Rev. Jeremiah Condy, Hon. Andrew Oli- 
ver, Jonathan Williams Austin, Hon. Philip Liv- 
ingston, Hon. Robert R. Livingston, Hon. John 
Dickinson, Rev. Dr. John Ewing, David Ritten- 


| house, Hon. Richard Stockton, Rev. Samuel Davies. 


Gov. Richard Bellingham, Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, | 


Rev. Samuel Lee, Rev. Samuel Newman, Rev. 
John Sherman, Rev. Thomas Shepard, Rev. Jona- 


than Mitchell, Rev. Samuel Danforth, Rev. William | 
Hubbard, Rev. Richard Mather, Rev. John Allen, | 


Lt. Gov. William Stoughton, Ezekiel Cheever, Rev. 


James Allen, Rev. Increase Mather, Rev. Urian | 

§ . Leon: oar, gers Esq. Rev. | - * de 
Oakes, Rev J eonard H ne John Rog - I sq Res | rifices and efferts, rendered most important services to the United 
Ralph Partridge, Rev. Peleg Wiswell, Rev. Solo- | 


mon Stoddard, Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, Rev. Abra- | 


ham Pierson, Rev. Samuel Belcher, Rev. Cotton 
Mather, Hon. John Leverett, Rev. Samuel Torrey, 


| great inoral worth. 


Rev. John Lothrop, Rev. Charles Morton, Rev. Ed- | 


| Roy, a learned Indian Brahmin, who visited England as well for 


ward Norris, Hon. Samuel Sewall, Rev. Peter 
Thatcher, Peter Bulkley, Daniel Gookin, Adam 
Winthrop, Thomas Brattle, Hon. John Fitz Win- 
throp, Rev. Isaac Chauncey, Rev. Nathaniél, Chaun- 
cey, Rev. Henry Gibbs, Rev. Nicholas Noyes, Rev. 
Thomas Cobbet, Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, Rev. 


Saltonstall, Hon. John Winthrop, of Connecticut, 


| objects of curiosity as for public business. 


Nore.—Some of these were from other parts of 
the country. And it is matter of regret that a 
more full account cannot now be given of learned 
men of former years out of this state. We hope to 
do it ata future time. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, IN 18384, 


In France, General Lafayette, aged seventy-seven ; a disin- 
terested patriot, and friend of civil liberty; who, by personal sac- 


States of America, in the war of the revolution. 

In England, Mrs. Hannah More, aged eighty-seven ; a lady of 
She was an elegant writer; and her character, 
both for literature and piety, justly placed her among those who 
are considered patterns of female excellence —Rev. Robert Hall; 
an eminent baptist preacher.—The celebrated Rajah Rammohun 


He was an extraordi- 
nary character. When quite young, he perceived the error of idolatry 
and polytheism; and after reading the New-Testament, professed 
his belief of its superiority to all other 1eligious systems, and in 
Jesus of Nazareth as an inspired person.—Prince Esterhazy, Field- 
Marshal and Privy Councillor to the Emperor of Austria, and one 


? : | of the richest subjects in Europe.—Lord Grenville, aged seventy- 
John Danforth, Rev. Joshua Moody, Gov. Gurdon | 


Gov. Jonathan Belcher, Rev. John Bulkley, Hon. | 


Jeremiah Dummer, Rev. Jared Eliot, Gov. William 
Burnet, Henry Harris, Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Thomas Graves, Rev. Timothy Cutler, Gov. Joseph 
Dudley, Elisha Cook, Hon. Paul Dudley, Rev. 
William Brattle, Rev. Dr. Benjamin Colman, Rev. 
Samuel Hooker, Rev. Simon Bradstreet, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Clap, Rev. Eliphalet Adams, Rev. Stephen 
Williams, John Read, Rev. Nehemiah Walter, Thom- 
as Robie, Rev. John Adams, Isaac Greenwood, Rev. 
Benjamin Wadsworth, Rev. Dr. Joseph Sewall, Gov. 
William Shirley, Rev. Thomas Prince, Nathan Prince, 
Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Pemberton, Rev. Thomas Clap, 
Rev. Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, Rev. Elisha Wil- 
liams, Rev. John Callender, Rev. Edward Holyoke, 
Rev. John Whiting, Hon. Addington Davenport, 
Hon. Jonathan Remington, William Douglass, M.D., 
Hon. Josiah Willard, Joshua Gee, Rev. Ellis Gray, 
Henry Flynt, John Lovell, Hon. Benjamia Pratt, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel Appleton, Professor John Winthrop, 


| and fifty-four years old 


Thomas Danforth, Zabdiel Boylstone, M. D., Rev. | 


Hull Abbott, Rev. Thomas Clap, Rev. Peter Clarke, 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper, Rev. Dr. Jonathan May- 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Mather, Rev. Dr. Charles Chaun- | 


cey, Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Gay, Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Rev. Dr. Ezra Styles, Gov. Thomas Pow- 
nall, Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, Gov James Bow- 


> = , * ~ , v« yY T; e | 
doin, Stephen Sewall, Samuel Sewall, Rev. William | ia; and Hon. James Blair, of South Carolina, all members of Con- 


Rand, Rev. Samuel Whittlesey, Rev. Samuel John- 


son, Rev. Samuel Langdon, Mesheck Weare, Gov. | 


Jonathan Trumbull, Oxenbridge Thacher, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Joseph 
Warren, M. D., Rev. Dr. Samuel West, Benjamin 


six.--Lord Teignmouth, aged eighty-two.—Earl Bathurst, aged sixty 
two.—Samuel T. Coleridge, an eminent poet, aged sixty-one.— 
George Harvey, Esq. an eminent mathematician. 

General Biernacki, a Polish officer; who died in a dungeon in 
Russia. 

At Paris, Marshal Jordan, aged seventy-two. 

In New Jersey, Cadwallader D. Colden; an eminent lawyer, 
formerly member of Congress and Mayor of New York. 

In Tennessee, Betsey ‘Trantham, supposed to be one hundred 
She was born in Germany, and was 
among the first settlers of North Carolina. 

At Georgetown, D.C. Rev. Lorenzo Dow, a celebrated, but ec- 
centric methodist preacher. 

At Washington, Hon. William Wirt, aged sixty-two; an eminent 
lawyer, a true patriot, a man of talents, of eloquence and piety. 

In Kentucky, Gov. John Preathitt, aged fifty. 

At Andover, Kev. Dr. Ebenezer Porter, President of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in that place. 

In Connecticut, General Ebenezer Huntington, aged seventy- 
nine : a distinguished officer in the war of the revolution. 

In Pennsylvania, Frederic Rapp, the leader of the Harmonists, 
aged sixty. 

In Georgia, Hon. William TI. Crawford. 

In New York, Hon. William Johnson, of South Carolina, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

tev. Rufus Wells, of Whately, aged ninety. 

Rev. Samuel Deane, of Scituate, aged fifty-six. 

Rey. Solomon Williams, of Northampton, aged eighty-two. 

Hon. Ezra Starkweather, of Worthington; several years a mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
rtate. 


General William Donnison, of Boston, aged seventy-seven; 


| many years Adjutant-General of the Militia in Massachusetts. 


hew, Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, Rev. Dr. Mather Byles, | 


Rev. Rernard Whitman, of Walthan; an eminent writer in sup- 
port of Unitarianism; aged thirty-eight. 

Rev. Jacob Abbott, of New Hampshire, aged sixty-five. 

John Dixwell, M. D. of Boston, an eminent physician, aged 
sixty. 

Hon. 1. P. Dennis, of Maryland; Hon. 1.T. Bouldin, of Virgin- 


gress, died at Washington, during the session of 1833-4. 
Literature is the fragment of fragments: the least 


which has been said and acted has been written; 
and the least of whet has been written has survived. 
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WINTER. 


Winter still lingers around our dwellings, and we | portant part of the strength of society, and of 


feel again called upon to notice the peculiar labors | 
and duties which it imposes. In a populous city, 


indeed, few know its appropriate exercises in the | 


country towns. It is true there are poor in the 
city ; and many of its inhabitants are in want during 
the inclement season of winter. .But the people 
generally, know little of the labors and trials of the 
farmer. He is not, perhaps, on the whole, less con- 
tented, less healthy, or less happy, than those who 
labor little and are seldom exposed. He goes forth 
to his daily task ; and always finds some act to per- 
form, which will turn to good account. 

The provident and industrious farmer does much 
of his spring’s work in the winter months. In ad- 
dition to the common duties of his situation, which 
occupy only a portion of his time, he is preparing 
for the opening season. He repairs his implements 
of husbandry, or makes new ones. 


Fuel for the | 





| 


summer, and materials for fencing his fields, are | 


amply provided, so that in that busy season, he may | 
wholly devote himself to its appropriate and neces- 
sary labor. 

I trust it will not be said by a true republican, 
and a man of New England feelings, that this de- 
scription or class of our fellow-citizens, are too 
humble to deserve notice. Our common farmers 
of the middling, or even the lower class, are an im- 

Vou. 1.—No. 6. 


our 
happy republic. Those “who possess only a few 
acres of land, and a humble domicil, and who are 
obliged to labor the greater part of the year, are 
worthy of notice, not only as men, but as members 
of the social state. And they possess many valuahe 
traits of character, which entitle them to the esteem 
of every intelligent philosopher. They have the feel- 
ings of independence, far more than many others 


of imposing looks and costly attire. And they 
have a far better claim to such feelings. They are 


as independent as the man of millions. They la- 
bor for themselves and their families; and their 
work, therefore, is not a toil, but a pleasure. They 
cheerfully endure the cold and the appropriate labor 
of winter, as well as of the other seasons ; for their 
exercise will be for the comfort and improvement 
of those most dear to them. 

Such also, is the education of the common far- 
mer in his youth, by means of our public schools, 
that he acquires a taste for reading. And thus the 
' long evenings of winter are nota blank, nor are lost 
| to him and his household. The hours are occupied 
in perusing useful books, from a social library in his 
neighborhood ; or in turning over the city news- 
paper, to learn important events in the busy world 
ata distance. He listens with satisfaction to hear 
the youngest read, and the older propose questions, 
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which show that the mind is earnestly seeking for 
knowledge. If he has not fallen into the fatal habit 
of intemperance, if he is sober, and carefully shuns 
the dram-shop and the bar-room, then is he free and 
independent indeed. But the drunkard, whatever 
may be his estate, is neither independent nor free. 
He is the slave of vice, and an object both of dread 
and disgrace to his -unfortunate family. Neither 
the working-man nor the capitalist is happy, if the 
habit of inebriation has fastened upon him. And if 
he does not resolutely oppose and resist the demon, 
he is lost forever. It has been too much the error 
or the sin of the laboring man, that he has supposed 
he must make a liberal use of the alcoholic poison 
to nerve his arm, or keep off the cold. Miserable 
mistake! He who would preserve his virtue, or his 
health, or his reputation, must make up his mind to 
abandon the use of ardent spirits entirely. He 
must make no compromise with the enemy, but 
must wage an exterminating war. 

* Meantime the village rouses up the fire, 

While well attested, and as well believed, 

Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round, 

Till superstitious horror creeps o’er all. 

Or, frequent in the sounding hall, they wake 

The rural gambol. Rustic mirth goes round; 

The simple joke that takes the shepherd’s heart, 

Easily pleased: the long loud laugh, sincere; 

The kiss, snatch’d hasty from the side-long maid, 

On purpose guardless, or pretending sleep; 

The leap, the slap, the haul; and, shook to notes 

Of native music, the respondent dance. 

Thus jocund fleets with them the winter-night.’ 

THOMPSON. 


THE LABOR OF FEMALES. 


When the doctrine was advanced, forty years 
ago, that females should be eligible to political of- 
fice, and should be allowed to engage in the pro- 
fessions, usually filled by men alone, it was warmly 
opposed ; and was pronounced highly improper 
and ridiculous. But it is quite a different thing to 
propose that they should be employed in some of 
the business and labor which males now almost ex- 
clusively perform: such as the occupation of tailor- 
ing, type-setting, and the preparatory work of fold- 
ing and sewing for book-binding. 

The factories employ a large number of females ; 
and a great portion of the labor in such establish- 
ments is as well performed by them, as by men or 
boys ; and more are now employed in setting types, 
and in folding and sewing for the bindery. All this 
is light work, and may be as well and quickly per- 
formed by women as men. And business requiring 
more strength than these seem most proper and 
suitable for males. Clothes-making, in all its va- 
rieties, is also most fitting for females. And yet it 
may be requisite to have a man at the head of the 
establishment. The most of the labor can be per- 
formed by females ; nor is either the occupation or 
the confinement congenial to ‘ the lords of creation,’ 
who are formed for more athletic employment ; and 


for labor requiring great strength, and attended by | 


exposure and dangers to which females should not 
be subjected. They were certainly not designed to 


engage in exercise and labor, for which their more | 


delicate frames are not fitted. ‘They are not form- 
ed fur the business of the mechanic, of the sailor, 
ne~ ‘he heavy and usual labor of the farmer. But 
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these are the province of man: to such let him be 
confined ; and the lighter work within doors, be al- 
lotted wholly to females. The difference of the 
price of male and female labor is a consideration 
of some weight, in this connexion. If men would 
go forth as they ought, to the work-shop, to the 
field, to the ocean, and to the enterprizes requiring 
strength and resolution, then would the females 
find more ways of labor and more means of sup- 
port. A portion of the female population are 
obliged to labor ; but it should be such as their less 
robust frame can endure, and such as they can per- 
form as well as the stronger sex. I venture to give 
these hints, to be improved by others. 





THE WANDERER’S APOSTROPHE. 
[ORIGINAL.] 


Adieu, adieu! thou rock-bound shore, 
Where first my childhood strayed; 

Around whose snow-clad mounts, of yore 
My clustering fancies played — 

Adieu, adieu! I ne’er may greet 
Thy foam-dashed earth again — 

Far lands receive my wandering feet, 
And echo to my strain. 


Dear clime, where those I ever loved 
Still dwell, as once I dwelt — 
Where in my happiest hours I roved, 
And in my holiest, knelt — 
I prize thee, far above the land 
Where gorgeous summer reigns, 
And strews bright flowers with liberal hand 
Through all her wide domains. 


I love thee ! love thy northern star — 
Thy frozen fields and rills — 

Thy leaf-stript forests sounding far — 
The echoes of thy hills. 

Methinks I hear the bells ring out 
Their merry peal anew ; 

And laughing childhood’s sportive shout «= 
—‘ My native land, adieu.’ 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN 
[ORIGINAL. ] 


Clime, that I joy to call my home! 
Ah, why did fate decree 

That J should e’er be forced to roam 
From all I loved in thee ! 

New-England ! how thy name awakes 
Each feeling of my heart, 

How every throbbing pulse partakes 
The bliss my thoughts of thee impart 


My father-land ! receive once more 
‘My melancholy tread, 
And spread a shield of comfort o’er 
Thy son’s defenceless head, — 
Thy vales are lovelier to these eyes, 
Than southern suns e’er woo ; 
More beautiful thy clouded skies 
Than the clear richness of Italian blue. 


How gloriously thy verdant hills 
Successive bless my view; 

How blithely dance thy speaking rills, 
As, with refreshing dew 

They sprinkle every blade of grass, 
That skirts their dappled waves, — 

They seem to greet me as I pass 
Returning from the land of slaves. 





The truly independent and honest politician is 
|not always the most popular: and yet, indepen- 
| dence and honesty will secure such popularity as is 
| worth having or seeking for. 
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SASSAFRAS TREE. 


Almost every section of the United States pro- 
duces the sassafras tree. It not only inhabits every 
latitude from New England to Florida, but we are 
told it is also found in the forests of Mexico and 
even of Brazil. Its peculiar foliage and the spicy 
qualities of its bark render it a prominent object of 
notice, and it seems to have been one of the earli- 
est trees of the North American continent to at- 
tract the attention of Europeans. Its character as 
an article of medicine was at one time so high, says 
Dr. Bigelow, that it commanded an extravagant 
price, and treatises were written to celebrate its 
Virtues. 

The genus of trees and shrubs known by the 
name of Laurus comprises many of the most use- 
ful as well as celebrated products of the vegetalic 


a 








(Laurus Sassarras.) 


world. The bay tree or laurel of the ancients, 
the cinnamon tree, cassia tree, camphor tree, and 
avocado pear, are either of them sufficient to give 
notoriety to the genus to which they belong. 

The sassafras tree of the United States, ar- 
rives, in favorable situations, to a tall stature and 
large circumference. In the northern states, it is 
of smaller size, yet trees are sometimes met with 
about Boston which attain to nearly the average 
height of the woods around them, and have trunks 
a foot in thickness. The bark of the trunk is 
much cracked and of a greyish color; the young 
twigs are of a reddish green. The leaves are re- 
markable for the variety of their form on the same 
tree. Those which proceed first from the bud are 
usually oval and entire; the next have the same 
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form with a lobe on one side; the last and most 
numerous have regularly three lobes. They grow 
on petioles, and are very downy when young, but 
become smoother by age. The flowers grow from 
the sides of the branches below the leaves, having 
the scales of the former bud for their floral leaves. 
They are disposed in short slender racemes of a 
pale green color, each flower having six oblong seg- 
ments. Different trees produce barren and perfect 
flowers. ‘Ihe barren flowers have nine stamens, 
six of which are exterior and three interior. 


perfect flowers, the kind represented in our plate, | 


have only six stamens, with short filaments and 
heart-shaped anthers. Nectary none. Germ round- 
ish, with a straight, erect style. Fruit an oval drupe 
of a deep blue color, supported by a red incrassated 
pedicel. Only a small number of the trees produce 
fruit. 

I'he bark of this tree has a fragrant smell, and a 
very agreeable spicy taste. The flavor of the root 
is most powerful, that of the branches more pleas- 
ant. The flavor and odor reside in a volatile ‘oil 
which is readily obtained from the bark, by distilla- 
tion. It is of a light color, becoming darker by 
age, very pungent, and heavier than water, so that 
it sinks in that fluid when the drops are sufficiently 
large to overcome the repulsion at the surface. The 
bark and pith of the young twigs abound with a 
pure and delicate mucilage. A very small quantity 
of the pith infused in a glass of water gives to the 
whole a ropy consistence, like the white of an egg. 
This mucilage has the uncommon quality that it is 
not precipitated, coagulated, or rendered turbid by 
alcohol. It continues in a perfectly transparent 
state when mixed with that fluid, though it does 
not unite with it. When evaporated to dryness, it 
leaves a light colored, gum-like residuum. 


MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SASSAFRAS TREE. 
The volatile oil and the mucilage appear to con- 
tain all the medicinal virtue of the tree. 


The bark and wood of the sassafras were for- | 


merly much celebrated in the cure of various com- 
plaints, particularly syphilis, rheumatism and dropsy. 
Its reputation, however, as a specific in those dis- 
eases, particularly the first, has fallen into deserved 
oblivion, while it is now recognized only with re- 
gard to its general properties, which are those of a 
warm stimulant and diaphoretic. It is retained by 
the Dispensatories as an ingredient in several pre- 
parations, particularly the compound decoction of 
guaiacum, formerly called ‘ decoction of the woods ;’ 


and the compound decoction of sarsaparilla, for- 
These preparations | 


merly the ‘ Lisbon diet drink.’ 
are useful as sudorifics in rheumatism, some cuta- 
neous diseases, and the sequelx of syphilis. They 
derive, however, more of their efficacy from their 
other ingredients, than from the sassafras, a princi- 

al part of the efficacy of which is dissipated by 
boiling. 

The most proper mode of employing the sassa- 
fras is in the form of its volatile oil, which may be 
given in very small quantities as an antispasmodic, 
stimulant and sudorific. It is too acrid to be taken 


unmixed, and should therefore be dissolved in spirit 
and mixed with water or syrup. 
The mucilage of the pith of this tree is pecu- 
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liarly mild and lubricating, and has been used with 
| much benefit in dysentery, and in catarrhal, as well 
|as calculous affections. Some eminent surgeons 
have employed it as a lotion in the most inflamma- 
| tory stages of opthalmia, to which its softness ren- 
ders it extremely well suited. 

The wood of the sassafras tree is of a light tex- 
| ture, but is said to be durable when exposed to the 
weather. It has been thought capable of repelling 
insects by its odor, and on this account has been 
employed for trunks, bedsteads, &c. A property 
of this kind, however, is wrongly attributed to it, 
since the wood retains scarcely any odor after a 
few months drying. 


| 
| 





MAJOR JOHN PHOLEMUS, 


OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


The following brief mention of the great trans- 
actions in which the departed patriot was engaged, 
may not at the present time, be altogether useless, 
The noble deeds of revolutionary heroes cannot be 
too often recalled to mind. 

John Pholemus was a native of New Jersey, and 
when very young was at Braddock’s defeat, in 
1755. Of the severity of this engagement, all 
who are conversant with the early history of our 
country are aware. As will be seen, that desperate 
encounter which would have extinguished forever 
some individuals’ doubtful sparks of courage, in- 
creased the fires of patriotism in his youthful 
breast. We find him in ’59 at the seige of Que- 
bec, where the gallant Wolfe fell. In 1775, having 
received a Captain’s commission, he raised a com- 
pany, and equipped and uniformed them at his 
own expense. 

After various turns of fortune, we find our hero 

assisting in the siege at Ticonderoga, and other 
| places on the lakes. He afterwards joined the ar- 
my at Newtown. The passage of the Delaware, the 
taking of the Hessians, &c. all circumstances con- 
sidered, history pronounces a ‘ master stroke in the 
| art of war.’ General Grant boasted that he ‘ would 
| undertake to keep the peace in New Jersey, with a 
_corporal’s guard,’ and shortly after the Hessian 
troops were taken and confined in the Newtown jail, 
in Pennsylvania. John Pholemus was present at 
that immortal undertaking. 

On the 3d of January, 1777, he was at the battle 
of Princeton, and in September of the same year, 
at that of Brandywine—on the 4th of October, at 
the battle of Germantown, he was the only Cap- 
tain who escaped being either killed or wounded. 

In December 1777, the army went to Valley 
Forge, when he was made Major of the regiment 
which was of the New Jersey line. The com- 
manding officer having gone away, the command 

of the Jersey forces devolved on him, which he re- 
tained the whole winter, lodging during all that 
time in a temporary hut; and at the same time 
was engaged in superintending the building of the 
log huts. At this time there was almost an univer- 
sal destitution of clothing—shoes, stockings—nay, 
even the soldiers common robe, a blanket, was 
scarcely seen—a tent scarcely to be found—now 
| indeed, literally, the blood of patriots, at every step, 
| moistened liberty’s soil. 
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Hardships, mishaps, vulgar abuse—fear of death 
itself, at no age, and under no circumstances, can 
destroy or even impair the feeling and efforts of 
pure patriotism—not that pseudo patriotism which 
talks of country with folded arms, and thus en- 
deavoring to retain what it already has, seeks for 
yet more—but that which, while it talks but little 
for country, jeopards fortune and life in its behalf. 
In June 1778, Major John Pholemus was at the 
battle of Monmouth, and was soon after taken pris- 
oner, sent to New York, and there thrown into a 
dungeon, where he was confined till 1780, when he 
was at last sent to Elizabethtown with a flag of 
truce. He continued in the army until peace was 
concluded. 

He sacrificed all his property—his patrimony. 
To speak of this departed patriotic soldier, as he 
should be spoken of—to record the many thrilling 
incidents of his magnanimous career, would de- 
mand more properly a separate publication, than the 
restrictions incident to an article for a public print. 

Major Pholemus possessed a remarkably strong 
mind to the very last. He died on his birth-day. 





CLOCKS. 
[From the Penny Magazine. } 

The mechanism of a clock seems, at first sight, 
exceedingly complicated and mysterious, when, in 
fact, as far as is required for showing the time, 

Fig. 1. nothing is more simple. Suppose a 
i barrel or spindle (fig. 1.) turning 

1 freely between two pivots, like the 
° oo ee of a pan Seal if a string be 
wound round the roller, and a weight 
attached to the end of it, the roller 
will, of course, turn round until the 
weight reaches the floor, or the string is all unwound. 
Nothing remains to be done but to find some means 
of preventing the roller from turning too rapidly, or 
too slowly, and to adapt to it some index to measure 
its revolutions, and the clock is complete. It is ev- 
ident that when the roller has been made to turn 
with the required velocity, it will only be necessary 
to fix upon it a hand (a) with a dial. If, for exam- 
ple, the roller turns round once in twelve hours, and 
the dial, on the face of which the hand turns, be 
divided into twelve parts, the hand will show, by 
traversing one division, that one hour is passed ; 
smaller divisions will, of course, enable the hand to 
point out smaller portions of time. 

We now proceed to show how the roller may be 











Fig. 2. made to turn with the velocity re- 
quired. If two wheels of the same 
eh) 2,) and one turned round, the other 
. will of necessity also turn round, and 

with the same velocity but in a con- 

trary direction : if one wheel be twice 

as large round as the other (as at b,) 

while the larger goes round only once ; because half 
the circumference of one is equal to all the other, 
and each half will of necessity drag round the whole 
of the little wheel. If the wheels be made in any 
other proportion, the effects will be similar, and the 


size be placed in contact, (as in fig. 

(Cp 
D the smaller wheel will turn twice 
smaller will turn oftener than the larger, in propor- 
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tion to its smallness. Now, although these effects 
will take place when both the wheels turn freely, 
the case is altered when the driving wheel, as in all 
clocks, has a tendency to turn with a much greater 
speed than is allowed to the driven wheel: if the 
roughness of the wheels in this instance should at first 
force the driving wheel to turn slowly, like the other, 
in time they will both become smooth, and the first 
wheel will slip round with- Fig. 3. 

out turning the other. To 
remedy this, teeth are cut 
on the edges of the wheels, 
which lock in each other, 
so that one wheel cannot 
by possibility turn round 
without the other. (Fig. 


To apply this to our original roller 
(A, fig. 4), we will suppose it deter- 
mined that it should go round once 
in twelve hours. Let it be suspend- 
ed between two metal plates, B B, 
C C, as in the figure, and let a wheel 
D, with seventy-two teeth, be fixed 
firmly to it, so that the roller cannot 
turn without the wheel. Now let 
another roller or spindle, E, be sus- 
pended in a similar manner, and at 
such a distance that a little wheel, F, 
fixed to it, containing six teeth, may 
be in contact with the wheel D, fix- 
ed to A, and turn with it. As there 
are twelve sixes in seventy-two, the little wheel— 
which is technically called a pinion—will turn round 
twelve times, while the large one revolves once, for 
every twelfth part of the large wheel will carry the 
pinion round once. The spindle E will conse- 
quently go round once an hour. Now let hands 
be fixed to the ends of these spindles, as was done 
in fig. 1. The hand G, fixed on spindle A, will 
show the hour, and the hand H the minute, pro- 
vided that the respective dials be divided into 
twelve hours and sixty minuges. The same action, 
carried further, gives a hand which will go round in 
one minute; but as there are sixty minutes in an 
hour, and it would be very inconvenient to have 
one wheel sixty times as large as another in the 
same clock, this part is effected by two steps. In 
the figure, the wheel I, containing sixty-four teeth, 
is fixed to the spindle E; this wheel goes round as 
the hour hand does, once an hour, and in that hour 
it turns the pinion K, containing eight teeth, eight 
times round, or once in seven minutes and a half 
The pinion K is fixed to a spindle, L, Fig. 5. 
which carries no hand, but to which is 
attached a wheel, M, of sixty teeth, 
moving a pinion, N, of eight teeth, fix- 
ed on a spindle, O, which carries a hand, 
P. This last pinion goes round seven 
times and a half while the wheel M goes 
once, and consequently carries the hand 
round in a minute. Here, then, is a 
complete clock, with three hands (fig. 5), 
one showing the hour, another the min- 
ute, and another the second: very awk- 
ward, it must be admitted, as the hour 
hand goes in one direction, while the 
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minute and second hands turn in the contrary. 
This defect is obviated by placing two wheels out- 
side the brass plate B B (fig. 6), technically called 
Fig. 6. the motion wheels, by which is also 
obtained the motion of the hour and 
R minute hands upon the same centre. 
In this case no hand is fixed upon the 
barrel A (fig. 4), but a small wheel, 
Q, of eight teeth, is fixed upon the 
prolongation of E, outside the metal 
plate. This wheel of course revolves 
every hour, and turns the wheel R, of 
Q thirty-two teeth, once in four hours: 
T the wheel R turns upon a pivot, fixed 
in the metal plate, quite unconnected 
with the inside. A pinion of eight 
teeth, S, is fixed to the wheel R, and 
it turns a wheel, T, of twenty-four teeth, once in 
twelve hours. This wheel, T, turns in the same 
direction as the spindle E, for Q turns R in a direc- 
tion contrary to itself, and S reverses this last mo- 
tion by turning T. The piece U, with the hour 
hand G fixed to it, is put loosely upon the spindle, 
and afterwards the minute hand H is fixed tight to 
the spindle. 

These motion wheels render it unnecessary to 
spore: any exact proportion between the wheels 

and F’, because whether the barrel A turns once 
a day, or in any other time, it shows nothing on 
the dial; and, in fact, all the number of teeth 
here given may be, and are often, changed, only 
care is taken to keep such a proportion that O shall 
turn sixty times while E goes round once, and E 
twelve times while G turns once. 

There remains now nothing to be done but to 
regulate the clock, that is, to fix to it some ma- 
chinery by which the hand G may go round once 
in twelve hours, and H once an hour; for, as far as 
we have yet seen, the clock, as soon as wound up, 
would begin to run down with an increasing veloci- 
ty, the wheels would whirl round with rapidity, and 
the weight would be on the ground in a short time. 
It is pretty evident that the value of a clock must 
chiefly depend upon the regulating mechanism ; no 
nicety of movements can possibly compensate for 
any defect here, while a clock of coarse workman- 
ship may be kept in tolerable order by a good reg- 
ulator. How this was effected in ancient clocks is 
not known; probably some part was fitted up with 
a fly-wheel, which was prevented from turning too 
rapidly by the resistance of the air; or perhaps the 
moving power was water falling upon a little mill- 
wheel, which of course would not move faster than 
the water which fell on it: in either case accuracy 
was out of the question, as the balance invented 
about the thirteenth century was considered a great 

Fig. 7. advancement. ‘This was a bar of 

B 4 A metal, A B (fig. 7), suspended by a 
pivot, and furnished with weights 
at the extremities. A vibratory 
motion was communicated to the 
balance by some such apparatus as 
is shown in the figure. The tooth- 
ed-wheel E (attached to spindle O 
of fig. 4), in turning round, touch- 
<3 ed the pallet G, fixed to the bar C | 

D, which caused the end B of the balance to ad- | 
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vance. ‘The balance would now run round, unless 
stopped by some additional contrivance. This was 
the other pallet F, also fixed to the bar C D, not in 
the same line with G, but half round; so that when 
G touched the wheel, F was clear of it, and when 
F came in contact, G was quite detached. When 
the wheel moved the pallet G, as before stated, and 
the balance got half way round, the pallet F would 
come in contact with the opposite part of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel and stop it suddenly. 
This caused a recoil, the bar returned to its first 
situation, and was again acted upon as at first. 
The weights were moveable, and might be shifted 
nearer to or farther from the centre, as it might be 
desired to make the clock go faster or slower. The 
idea of this apparatus was good, and with some lit- 
tle alteration, and the addition of a spring to in- 
sure a more regular recoil, it forms the regulating 
principle of the common watch to the present day ; 
but, constructed as it then was, the balance was 
very defective, and, except in those cases where 
portability was necessary, it was wholly superseded 
by the pendulum, as soon as the idea was conceived 
of adapting this valuable regulator to the wheels of 
a clock. The discovery of the isochronism* of 
the pendulum is due to the celebrated Galileo, who, 
early in the seventeenth century, demonstrated that 
its vibrations were performed in equal times, when 
not urged beyond narrow limits. Sensible of the 
value of this equality, he made many of his astro- 
nomical observations by its aid, employing persons 
to count the number of vibrations made. So cor- 
rect were the results of this method, that it was be- 
lieved, and is still by some persons, that Galileo was 
the inventor of the pendulum clock, as it appeared 
hardly credible that such accuracy could be obtain- 
ed without its assistance. It is, however, generally 
admitted that the pendulum was first actually adapt- 
ed to the clock in 1657 by Huygens, who was no 
doubt aided by the experiments of Galileo, and 
who was aware of the difficulty and uncertainty of 
counting the vibrations of a pendulum for any great 
length of time, as well as of the irregularity arising 
from setting it in motion by the hand when about 
to stop of itself. The mode of adapting the pendu- 
lum was at first similar to that employed in fixing 
the balance, but this caused large vibrations of the 
pendulum, and consequently demanded a greater 
power in setting it in action; besides, as we have 
already stated, small vibrations alone could secure 
perfect equality of beat. A very great number of 
methods are in use for effecting this purpose, tech- 
nically called the escapement; one of the most 
common escapements is shown in fig. 8. The 
pendulum hangs from the point C, to which is fixed 
the steel anchor, A C B, moveable with the pendu- 
lum, so that when the latter vibrates to the right, the 
pallet A strikes against the wheel D, and when to 
the left, the pallet B does the same. The wheel is 
provided with teeth (30 in the figure), and being 
fixed to the spindle O (of fig. 4), it is intended to 
turn once in a minute. When the clock is at rest, 
the position is as in the figure; as soon as the 
weight is drawn up, the wheel begins to turn to the 
left, in the direction of the arrow, and the tooth 





* From two Greek words, meaning equal times. 
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marked 1 pushes against the 
pallet A, as though endeavor- 
ing to make the pendulum vi- 
brate to the left; but as the 
pendulum is usually long and 
heavy, it will be necessary to 
help it with the hand at first 
setting off. As soon as the 
pendulum is so far out of the 
perpendicular as to allow the 
tooth 1 to pass the pallet A, 
the tooth 9 strikes against the 
pallet B, which has been push- 
ed forward by the first move- 
ment. The pendulum now 
returns by its own weight, 
and rises to the right hand 
nearly as far as it went before 
to the left: by this movement 
the tooth 9 escapes the pallet B, and the tooth 2 
strikes against the pallet A. This alternate striking 
and escaping (whence the name escapement) main- 
tains a constant vibration of the pendulum, and the 
clock will go with accuracy. 

The very small force exerted by the wheel D 
would hardly seem adequate to keep in action a 
rod with a heavy weight attached to it; but it must 
be remembered that a well-suspended pendulum 
once set in motion will continue to beat for a very 
considerable time, and that each vibration differs 
from the preceding by a quantity imperceptible to 
the senses; consequently a very small force will 
suffice to make up that minute deficiency. 

The mechanism by which the striking the hours 
is effected is not more complex than that which we 
have explained ; but, being composed of parts not 
in continuous motion, and, when in action, per- 
forming sudden and seemingly irregular movements, 
its operation is not so readily seen. 





STRIKING MACHINERY OF CLOCKS. 


That part of the mechanism of a clock which 
causes the hands to move round on the dial is slow 
but constant in its action, while that by which the 
striking is effected operates only at intervals, and 
then with a comparatively rapid motion. The mov- 
ing powers of these parts must, therefore, be quite 
distinct from each other, though, at the moment of 
striking the hour, they have a temporary connection. 
A weight or spring, with 
a cord wound round a 
barrel, is in this, as in the 
other part, the first mover : 
by a wheel with teeth fix- 
ed to this barrel, a whole 
train of wheels is set in 
motion, each wheel revolv- 
ing more rapidly as it is 
more distant from the first 
mover. The last wheel, 
—which runs round per- 
haps fifty or sixty fimes in 
a second,—is 
from too rapid a motion 











fly or fan, which catches 





prevented | 


by a broad thin piece ‘of | 
brass fixed to it, called a 
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the air in its revolutions. Upon one of the wheels 
E, nearest the barrel, a namber of or pins (@) 


are fixed, which, when the wheel revolves, raise the 
tail of the hammer A B, and draw the hammer 
back from the bell D. As the wheel E (which is 
called the pin — continues to turn, the pin 
passes the hammer-tail, which is forced down again 
by the spring C, and in consequence the hammer re- 
turns and strikes the bell. In the figure, the wheel has 
six pins, and while it revolves once, the clock strikes 
six times. Thus far the clock is capable of striking ; 
but, when wound up, it will continue to strike per- 
haps three or four hundred strokes until the weight 
comes to the ground. The question is now to 
make it strike but once an hour, and then only the 
number of strokes required. This is generally ef- 
fected in foreign clocks, and sometimes in English 
ones, by a piece of mechanism called a striking- 
plate, which is a circle divided into unequal portions 
by notches on its circumference, as in the annexed 
figure. 
[The striking-plate.] 


rt . 





The principle on which this circle is notched is 
this :—if we imagine it to be divided into «eventy- 
eight equal parts, the distance from a to U will be 
one of those parts ; from b to c, two; from c to d, 
three ; and so on to twelve, making seventy-eight in 
all. The two first notches in the figure, as in prac- 
tice, are blended together. This plate must be at- 
tached to a wheel with seventy-eight teeth, ee 
in a pinion of six teeth, attached to the pin-wheel, 
by which combination, while the striking plate ad- 
vances one seventy-eighth of its circumference, as 
from a to b, the pin wheel will advance one-sixth of 
its circumference, one peg will pass the hammer- 
tail, and the clock will strike one; while the plate 
goes from b to c, the clock will strike two, and so 
of all the rest. The object is then to make the 
striking-plate move on once an hour from notch to 
notch, and to remain motionless in the intervals. It 
has been seen that the tendency of the striking 
mechanism is to continue running rapidly until it is 
down. To prevent this continued motion, a little 
pin is fixed in one of the wheels, which runs round 
six or eight times each stroke ; this pin rests against 
a small stud of metal, which keeps the clock still : 
if the stud be raised, the pin passes by, the clock 
strikes, and will continue to doso until the stud re- 
turns to its former place. In order to effect this re- 
moval, and return at the proper intervals, recourse 
is had to that part of the clock which is always 


FOI OT. 
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The following figure will explain one mode, 
among many, of effecting this :— 











G is a wheel which runs round several times at 
each stroke of the clock ; H another wheel which 
oes round once in the same time. The wheel H 
a notch in its circumference, in which a pallet, 
I, fixed to a lever, D E, rests ; so that the clock is 
kept from striking both by the pallet in this notch, 
and by the piece of metal E, behind the wheel G, 
(shown by dots in the figure) which holds the pin 
in the wheel. A BC isa bent lever, one end of 
which hangs down in front of the hour-wheel K, in 
which is fixed a pin, L, which every hour pushes 
forward the lever A, raises the end C, and with it the 
end E, of the lever D E, by the help of the pin F, 
fixed in it. The lifting up of this lever disengages, 
at the same moment, the two wheels G and H. 
The striking machinery begins to run, but only for 
a moment, as the pin after a single turn of the wheel 
G, is caught upon the end of the lever B C, which 
is now raised; this produces a slight noise called 
the warning, which is heard a minute or two before 
the clock strikes. The actual striking does not take 
place until the peg L of the hour-wheel K has quite 
passed by the lever A, when immediately C falls 
down again. The lever D E, which was lifted by 
the rising of B C, does not now fall, because the 
pallet I rests upon the wheel H, instead of falling 
into the notch, which advanced a little when the 
warning was given. The two wheels therefore run 
round, the clock strikes one, and as soon as the 
notch in the wheel H comes round again, the lever 
D E falls into it, catches the pin in the wheel G, 
and the striking stops. 

If there were no other mechanisin than this, the 
clock would strike one stroke every hour, instead of 
the proper number. Here the striking plate is call- 
ed into action, though not inserted in the figure, to 
avoid crowding. Attached to the lever D E isa 
pallet which we will call M, resting ina notch of the 
striking plate at a, for example, when it is just one 
o'clock. The clock strikes one, as before described, 
the striking-plate advances one seventy-eighth of its 
circumference, and the pallet M is now at 6. When 
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two o'clock arrives, the same process is repeated ; 
but the pallet M, which was lifted up, is now resting 
upon that part of the circumference of the striking- 
plate between 6 and c, and will not allow the pallet 
I to fall into the notch of the wheel H, until it falls 
itself into the notch ¢ of the striking-plate, when 
the clock will have struck two. The next hour 
the clock will strike three, because the distance 
from c to d is equal to three seventy-eighths of the 
circumference of the plate; the next hour it will 
strike four, and so on to twelve, when the same 
routine will begin again. 

There are many variations of this mode of action, 
but the principle is the same in all. The striking- 
plate is subject toa capital defect ; it can only strike 
the hours in succession. If, for example, the clock 
stops at midnight, after having struck twelve, and is 
set on again at nine o’clock in the morning, and the 
hands be put on quickly, the clock will strike one 
instead of nine, two instead of ten, and will continue 
to strike wrong afterwards. It is usual in such 
cases to set on the clock : first to one o’clock, and 
wait until it has struck ; then to two, and wait again; 
then to three, four, until nine. To obviate the ne- 
cessity of so tedious an operation, another piece of 
mechanism is generally used in England, and also 
in some foreign clocks, called the rack and snail, 
which is equally simple with the striking-plate, not 
more liable to be out of order, and which always 
strikes the hour pointed out by the hands. In this 
plan, a plate of brass, A, called, from its shape, the 
snail, is fixed to the hour wheel and turns with it. 
The snail is made on this principle: the circumfer- 
ence of the plate, out of which it was cut, is shown by 
the dotted line: this circumference is divided into 
twelve equal parts by lines drawn to the centre: 
where the snail is marked 1, a portion of the cir- 
cumference is cut away to a certain depth ; at two, 
twice as much is cut away ; at three, three times as 
much ; and in the same way to twelve. Close by 
the snail, but not touching it, is the rack B C D E, 
moveable on the pivot C, and pressed upwards by 
the spring F' ; it is, however, prevented from rising 
higher than the dotted line in the figure by a pallet, 
O, in the lever MN: but if the lever M N 
should be raised high enough to be quite out of the 
tooth of the rack, the spring would force the rack 
towards the left hand, until the point B reached the 
snail, and it would of course rise higher as more of 
the plate had been cut away. The teeth of the 
rack are so cut, that, when the snail is in the posi- 
tion shown in the figure, four teeth pass the pallet ; 
if number twelve were in the same place, twelve 
teeth would pass, and so of any other number. 
The wheel-work is in this clock similar to that in 
which the striking-plate is used: on the wheel 
which turns once every stroke, a piece of metal, H, 
is fixed, called the gathering pallet, which runs 
round with it, in the direction of the arrow within 
the dotted circle. The pallet is kept from turning 
by the pin D, but when the rack falls towards the 
left hand, it is left at liberty. IK L isa bent lever, 
the end of which is pressed once every hour by a 
pin in the wheel G, and at the same time the end 
L rises, lifts the lever N, liberates the rack, and al- 
lows the pallet H to run round. This makes the 
warning; but the clock does not strike immediately, 
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because in some part of the lever M N there is fixed 
a stud of brass, P, which in rising falls into the way 





of the pin on the wheel Q, which runs round six or | 
eight times every stroke; consequently, before the | 
clock can strike, this obstacle must be removed. In | 
a minute or two the wheel G will have so far ad- | 
vanced that the pin will pass the lever I, and, except 
the rack which has receded, all things will return to 
their former place. The clock is therefore free to 
strike. As the pallet H turns once with every 
stroke, its point catches one tooth of the rack, and 
brings it towards the right hand, where it is held by 
the click O until the next stroke, when it still farther 
advances towards its original place. When all the 
teeth are gathered up, the peg D will prevent the | 
pallet from turning farther, and the clock rests. In | 
this manner, whether the clock be set forwards or | 
backwards, the number struck will always be that | 
denoted by the hour-hand,—if care be taken, in the | 
first place, so to set the hand on its pivot, that the | 
number pointed out may be that which corresponds 

with the portion of the snail presented to the lever B. | 








LIBERTY TREE, IN BOSTON. 


This tree, so memorable in the capital of Massa- | 
chusetts, and vicinity, fifty and sixty years, was a 
large spreading elm; and in 1765, of about the | 
age and dimensions of the venerable tree in the 
centre of the common, that beautiful open space in 
Boston, contiguous to Beacon-street and Collonade- 
row, or Lafayette-place. It was situated at the | 
corner of Essex and Washington streets, and nearly 
opposite Boylston market. 

This tree became an object of interest to the | 
whigs of 1765, and afterwards, chiefly because it | 
was a place of meeting, at the time of the arrival | 
of stamps for distribution in the province, and of 


showing their opposition to that measure of the | 
British ministry, by exhibiting and burning an effigy | 


of Mr. O***** who was appointed the distributor | 
of the stamps. 
Vor. L—No. 6. 
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The stamp act was very obnoxious to the Amer- 
icans, as it was intended to raise a revenue for the 
benefit of England ; and thus laying a tax, in which 
the people or their representatives, had not a voice. 
It imposed a tax or duty on all papers of a public 
kind, as deeds, court-writs, and processes, all legal 
instruments, and even on college diplomas. The 
people resisted the attempt to carry the act into ef- 
fect in Boston; and the office of Mr. O* ** ** 
was torn down, and he was, perhaps, at one time in 
personal danger. 

The effigy was burnt in August 1765, after hav- 
ing been sometime hung upon the tree of liberty. 
There was a great collection of people on the oc- 
casion ; and, as is generally the case at such times, 
there was some disorderly and riotous conduct. A 
label was soon after placed on the tree in gold let- 
ters, with these words, ‘The Tree of Liberty, 
August 14, 1765. Popular meetings were after- 
wards frequently held under the branches of the 
tree of liberty, till the time of the siege of Boston, 
in 1775. 

The spot marked by this tree was in the centre 
of business, for the people of the south part of 
Boston in early times. The house which very late- 
ly stood on the spot at the corner, was built in 
1666. John Elliot followed the printing business 
at this place in 1727, and after him his son. 

The people in the south part of Boston cannot 
justly, perhaps, claim all the merit of opposing the 
stamp act. The citizens at the north end, and in 
other parts of Boston, were equally zealous and dar- 
ing in opposition to arbitrary principles and acts of 
despotism, which were threatening to deprive them 
of their rights and liberties. Indeed, the spirit 
which actuated the Bostonians, at that most event- 
ful crisis, animated also a vast majority of the peo- 
ple through the province and all the other colonies. 

This tree of liberty was matter of offence to 
the British troops in Boston, and they beheld it with 
mingled feelings of revenge and reproach. In the 
summer of 1775, they gave vent to their feelings, 
and destroyed it. But the people said on the oc- 
casion, ‘ that the TREE OF LIBERTY was too deeply 
rooted in the soil not to grow and flourish, spite of 
all attempts to demolish it.’ 





AURORA BOREALIS, OR NORTHERN LIGHT. 


The earliest account given of the northern or po- 
lar light in this country, was in 1719. And an ac- 
count given of its appearance in England in 1716, is 
also said by the writer to be a novel phenomenon. 
The latter statement was made by Rev. Mr. Prince, 
of Boston, then in England. But it is proved that 
the one witnessed by Mr. Prince in G. Britain, was 
uncommonly brilliant and extensive, and therefore 
attracted particular notice. And yet he represents 
it as a wonderful phenomenon. As to the appear- 
ance of this light in New England in 1719. though 
spoken of by a writer of that day, as unobserved Le- 
fore, the probability is, that it was uncommonly 
bright and of great extent, and attracted special at- 
tention. No account, however, is believed to have 
been given of its appearance in this country, at 
an earlier time. 


Mr. Prince describes the appearance in Engiand 
31 
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as extraordinary, and as exciting the attention of the 
learned, on account of its great extent and bright- 
ness. It was seen for several hours, and arose from 
the north near the horizon, ull it extended over half 
the sky, and reached the zenith. Its motions were 
exceedingly quick, and attended by a hissing sound. 
The lights were also in a great variety of shapes and ! 
forms ; sometimes resembling swords and spears, ac- 
cording to the imagination or fears of the spectators. 
Many, he says, supposed the consummation of all 
things near; and expected to behold the Son of God 
coming to judgment. 

The description of the phenomena, as it appeared 
in Massachusetts, December 1719, was not very dis- 
similar to the account by Mr. Prince, of that in Eng- 
land, in 1716. ‘The writer says, ‘ that there arose 
a bright light in east-north-east, like the light from 
an house on fire in the night: and soon spread 
through the heavens from east to west, reaching 
about 44° in height. It streamed with flashes very 
bright and strong. I could resemble it to nothing 
but the light of some fire. ‘The light appeared 
again at a later hour. It was more dreadful : 
sometimes it resembled a flame; sometimes it was 
a blood-red color. It was seen again, an hour 
before day, when it was still more terrible.’ The 
writer then proceeds to account for the phenom- 
ena. He says, it is well known that there are 
nitro-sulphureous particles exhaled from the earth, 
which is the reason we have more thunder in sum- 
mer than in winter. For several days before this 
appearance the weather was very warm for the sea- | 
son. It was so warm as to be called sultry. Then 
the weather became suddenly cold, and the wind 
quick from the north, after several days of the warm 
and sultry weather. 

In later times other causes have been assigned for 
the polar lights; for they are seen far south as well 
as north. Some suppose that it proceeds from the 
atmosphere of the sun; others, that it is owing to 
reflection of the sun and moon by the clouds of 
snow and needles of ice, which are floating in the 
atmosphere of the frigid zones; others to magnet- 
ism, as it has an influence on the needle ; others to 
electricity, as Franklin ; others, to a volcanic origin ; 
others, to be the electricity of the earth, rising peri- 
odically to the poles. 


There are a vast many individuals in the social 
community, who, being endowed by Providence 
with sufficient understanding and enjoying likewise 
the fortuitous aid of wealth and influence, do nev- 
ertheless withdraw themselves entirely within their 
own selfish shell, or go forth into the world only to 
levy contributions of money and observance from 
the unthinking multitude. They are actuated by 
no feelings of benevolence ; they shun with tremb- 
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influence of their rank and riches, when they 
avoid the performance of this secred duty; when 
their whole care is of their own peculiar goods ; 
and when to preserve these, they will wink at every 
other evil, and pass it coolly by, are very little wor- 
thy of that esteem and consideration, which, if it 
cost nothing, they are exceedingly willing to possess. 
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AMERICAN ROBIN, or MIGRATING THRUSH. 


The familiar and welcome Robin, says Nuttall, 1s 
found in summer throughout the North American 
continent, from the desolate regions of Hudson’s 
Bay, in the 53d° to the table land of Mexico; it is 
likewise a denizen of the territory of the Oregon, on 
the western base of the Rocky Mountains. In all 
this vast space, the American Fieldfare rears its 
young, avoiding only the warmer maritime districts, 
to which, however, they flock for support during 
the inclemency of winter. In like manner the 
common Fieldfare migrates at a late season from 
the northern deserts of Siberia and Lapland to pass 
the winter in the milder parts of Europe. 

The Robin has no fixed time for migration, nor 
any particular rendezvous; they retire from the 
higher latitudes only as their food begins to fail, and 
so leisurely and desultory are their movements, that 
they make their appearance in straggling parties 
even in Massachusetts, feeding on winter berries, 
till driven to the south by deep and inundating 
snows. At this season they swarm in the southern 
States, though they never move in large bodies. 
The holly, prinos, sumach, smilax, candle-berry 
myrtle, and the Virginian juniper, now afford them 
an ample repast in the winter, in the absence of the 
more juicy berries of autumn, and the insects and 
worms of the milder season. Even in the vicinity 
of Boston, flocks of Robins are seen, in certain sea- 
sons, assembling round open springs in the depth of 
winter, having arrived probably from the colder 





ling, every avenue to a deed of mercy; and no 
blessings ever follow their footsteps. Fortune, 
learning, talents, are all thrown away upon such 
persons; so far from wishing to do good, they have 
not even the moral courage to repress evil; and if 
it touch not them, it is of little consequence what 
crime has been committed, or who has suffered an 
injury. Those persons, whom we should naturally 


suppose, form the bulwark of safety by the moral | As soon as the tenth of this month, they may, at 


interior of the state; and in those situations they 
are often trapped and killed in great numbers. 
| ‘Towards the close of January, in South Carolina, 
'the Robin, at intervals, still tuned his song; and 
about the second week of March, in the middle 
| States, before the snows of winter have wholly dis- 
appeared, a few desultory notes are already given. 
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times, also be heard in this part of New-England. 
Early in April, however, at the close of the jealous 
contests, which are waged with obstinacy, they are 
only seen in pairs, and now, from the orchard or the 
edge of the forest, deliver their simple thrilling lays, 
in all the artless energy of true affection. His free- 
dom and willingness to please, render him an 
universal favorite, and he now comes, as it were, 
with the welcome prelude to the general concert, 
about to burst upon us from all the green woods 
and blooming orchards. With this pleasing associ- 
ation with the opening season, amidst the fragrance 
of flowers, and the improving verdure of the fields, 
we listen with peculiar pleasure to the simple song 
of the Robin. The confidence he reposes in us by 
making his abode in our gardens and orchards, the 
frankness and innocence of his manners, besides his 
vocal powers to please, inspire respect and attach- 
ment even in the truant school-boy, and his exposed 
nest is but rarely molested. He owes, however, 
this immunity. in no small degree to the fortunate 
name which he hears; as the favorite Robin Red- 
breast, said to have covered, with a leafy shroud, 
the lost and wandering ‘babes in the woods,’ * is 
held in universal respect in every part of Europe, 
where he is known by endearing names, and so fa- 
miliar in winter that he sometimes taps at the win- 
dow, or enters the house in search of crumbs, and, 
like the domestic fowls, claims his welcome pittance 
at the farmer’s door. 

The nest of this species is often on the horizontal 
branch of an apple tree, or in a bush or tree in the 
woods, and so large, as to be scarcely ever wholly 
concealed. The materials, chiefly leaves, old grass, 
and sometimes whitish moss (Baomyces Sp.), are 
cemented together inside by a plastering of bog- 
mud, often filled with fibrous roots, somewhat after 
the manner of the Thrush, but the interior is lined 
with short, dry, rotten straw, and a mat of old grass. 
The eggs, about five, are of a bluish green and 
without spots. So nearly domestic at times are 
their habits, that an instance is known, where they 
successively raised two broods out of the same nest. 
They show great affection and anxiety for the 
safety of their young, keeping up a noisy cack- 
ling chirp when the place is approached; and 
they have often serious contests with the piratical 
Cuckoo, who slily watches the absence of the 
parents to devour their eggs. To avoid these visits 
and the attacks of other enemies, the Robin has been 
known to build his nest within a few rods of the 
blacksmith’s anvil ; and in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, one was seen to employ for the same purpose 
the stern timbers of an unfinished vessel, in which 
the carpenters were constantly at work; the bird 
appearing, by this adventurous association, as if 
conscious of the protection of so singular and bold 
a situation. I have also seen the nest of the Robin 
bottomed with a mass of pine shavings, taken with- 
out alarm from the bench of the carpenter. 

From the petulant and reiterated chitp so com- 
monly uttered by the Robin, when surprised or 
irritated, the Indians of Hudson’s Bay call him 
from this note, Pee-p‘e-tshu. They often also 
utter a loud echoing ’kh ’kh ’kh, and sometimes 
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* A well known legend to this effect. 
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chip in a high or slender tone when alarmed, and 
with an affectation of anger sharply flirt the tail and 
ends of the wings. ‘They raise several broods in a 
season, and considerable numbers flock together in 
the latter end of summer and autumn. When 
feeding on cherries, poke, sassafras, and sour-gum 
berries, they are so intent as to be easily approach- 
ed and shot down in numbers; and when fat, are 
justly esteemed for food, and often brought to mar- 
ket. In the spring they frequently descend to the 
ground in quest of worms and insects, which then 
constitute their principal support. 

They are commonly brought up in the cage, and 
seem very docile and content. They sing well, 
readily learn to imitate lively parts of tunes, and 
some have been taught to pipe forth psalms even to 
so dull and solemn a measure as that of ‘ Old Hun- 
dred !’ They acquire also a considerable taste for 
mimicry, imitating the notes of most of the birds 
around them, such as the Blue-bird, Pewee, Whip- 
poor-will, and others. On being approached with 
the finger, they usually make some show of anger 
by cracking and snapping the bill. At times they 
become very tame, and will go in and out of the 
house with domestic confidence, feel uneasy when 
left alone, and on such occasions, have sometimes 
the sagacity of calling attention by articulating en- 
dearing words, as pretty, pretty, &c. connecting 
apparently with these expressions, their general im- 
port of attentive blandishment. They become al- 
almost naked in the moulting season, in which 
they appear to suffer considerably, yet have been 
known to survive for seventeen years or upwards. 
The rafous color of the breast becomes deeper in 
those birds which thus live in confinement. Their 
principal song is in the morning, and commences 
before sunrise, at which time it is very loud, full, 
and emphatic, 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 


This person may be justly ranked among the most 
prolific writers in the United States, at the close of 
the last and beginning of the present century. His 
publications were very numerous, and of a popular 
character. He seems to have devoted himself to 
the business of an author: and perhaps was the first 
in this country who merited the character, as his 
chief employment. There were then, and long be- 
fore, better scholars in America; and some who 
were as cofrect and elegant writers. But none 
whose principal occupation was writing for publica- 
tion, and for a living. 

Brown was born in Philadelphia, in 1771; and, at 
an early age, discovered an uncommon fondness for 
reading. His education was finished at the age of 
sixteen ; when he formed a plan for several literary 
works. By the advice of his family, however, he 
studied law ; but could not be induced to engage in 
the practice, as a profession. He was constitution- 
ally timid, and had a strong aversion to the scenes 
which courts present. At this period, he became 
acquainted with a literary club in New York ; and 
his desire increased to be conspicuous as a writer. 

Before he was thirty-two, he published six novels ; 
| several of which were very favorably received, both 


| in the United States and England. He establish- 
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ed acharacter for originality, and his works abound- 
ed with excellencies, though they were not without 
defects. 

While engaged in preparing these works of the 
imagination, he published the Monthly Magazine 
and American Review ; which was continued about 
two years. Five years later he commenced a jour- 
nal, called the Literary Magazine and Register ; 
which he published for several years. During this 
period, he published three large pamphlets on polit- 
ical subjects, which must have cost him much study 
and research. 

In 1806, Mr. Brown engaged in another publica- 
tion, entitled the American Register, which was is- 
sued every six months. He completed five volumes 
of this valuable work ; which will long be consulted 
for materials for a political history of the United 
States. The health of Mr. Brown was always deli- 
cate and precarious ; and he died of a pulmonary 
complaint in 1810, at the age of thirty-nine. 

Mr. Brown had the merit of great industry: But 
perhaps it was a mistake to publish so much. Those 
who write a great deal, are not always correct; and 
their composition is not so finished as those who 
publish less. But Brown wrote and published, not 
so much to gain admiration, as to be useful. His 
writings were more popular, when he published 
them, than they could be at the present time. They 
are however, still appreciated. 


six volumes in octavo. 


The moral character of Mr. Brown was excellent. | 


He was one of the gentlest of 
human beings.’ This is the highest praise, which 
even the scholar or poet can receive. His memory 
is justly precious, whether his writings be admired 
or forgotten. 


‘It had no stain. 





CHIVALRY. 


Nearly half a century ago, the celebrated Burke 
said, that ‘ the days of chivalry were gone.’ But when 
he made the declaration, it was rather for political 
effect, than to assert, as matter of sober fact, that 
the noble spirit and courteous manners of chivalry 
had entirely disappeared from modern society. Had 
he survived to the present generation, perhaps he 
would have made the averment with still greater 
conviction that he was uttering an evident verity. 

In by-gone days, those to whom the enviable 
quality of chivalry was chiefly awarded, were dis- 
tinguished both by their bravery and wealth ; or, in 
other words, they were courageous in defence of the 
injured, and assumed the appearance of wealth, by 
their showy and costly dress. Bravery alone did 
not always receive the epithet of chivalrous; nor, 
in some societies, did this quality, with the real vir- 
tue of generosity and disinterestedness, secure the 
honorable appellation. A rich costume and a gay 
equipage were indispensible to gain the admiration 
of the fair, and to gain a passport to the favor of 
Princes. And yet, the more discriminating and vir- 
tuous part of society, admitted the claims of every 
truly brave and courteous stranger to this enviable 
attribute. 

Woman looks to man for protection; and she 
fully appreciates the virtues of courtesy ; the object 


An edition of his | 
works was printed in Boston, in 1828, consisting of | 
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of her admiration and love, therefore, was the truly 
brave and courteous man. Such an one was se- 
lected, as her lord and her protector ; and when his 
resolute and daring spirit was softened by bland 
and respectful deportment, the individual was her 
beau ideal of human excellence. It was the union 
of strength and kindness, of courage and mildness, 
which excited her admiration and secured her af- 
fection ; and wealth was but a secondary consider- 
ation. 

True chivalry was manifested also by condescen- 
sion to inferiors and by deference to the aged. He 
who has proper feelings for his fellow men, will not 
even treat the obscure and the poor with rudeness, 
or haughtiness. His compassion is awakened for the 
destitute and unfortunate ; and he is careful to as- 
sume no marks of self-superiority over them, to 
enhance their mortification and sufferings. To vir- 
tuous age, every man of reflection and sensibility 
will be forward to manifest, as well as to cultivate 
sincere respect. He feels that his tribute of re- 
spect is justly due; and his disposition prompts 
him, on all proper occasions, to show it. There 
are a thousand ways, in which this commendable 
feeling may be exhibited ; but it is not easy to point 
out in detail the occasions which should call it 
forth. 

More than all, the virtuous female, whether rich 
or poor, claims the respectful attention of the 
stronger sex, of every age. She is made to be 
worshipped, using the word in its true and original 
sense; and if her conduct does not forfeit her 
claim, every honorable man will be willing to ren- 
der it. To virtuous and lovely woman, we owe 
most of the courtesies and civilities of polished so- 
ciety. He who is wanting in respectful esteem of, 
and attention to them, must be set down as a boor 
in manners, or a savage in disposition. 

And now, who that observes the manners of many 
at the present day, who, claiming to be of the haut 
ton, will not say, that chivalry is‘on the wane, and its 
spirit almost ceased to rule among men? Selfish- 
ness reigns, and personal ease is the great object. 
Self accommodation is the first desire, and the 
pleasure or feelings of others are little consulted. 
This is sorry proof of the march of mind, and as 
little complimentary to the goodness of the heart. 
If cleanliness was justly said by Addison to be al- 
lied to the moral virtues, courtesy and good manners 
should also be esteemed as indicative of an amiable 
character, and valued accordingly. B. 


The morning of life is the season in which we 
may hope to struggle with, and overcome adversity. 
Despair seldom visits the smooth forehead, or sits 
upon the yet unwrinkled skin; but that misfortune 
is chiefly to be dreaded, which, lurking unobserved, 
in the flowery paths of youth, or perhaps fleeing 
far from them, forbears its malice, until the voice 
of spring is heard no more, until the sinewy sum- 
mer of life has passed away, until pale and shiver- 
ing autumn has come ; and then, when the bright 
prospect is already dimmed, and the best hopes of 
existence destroyed, strikes with a serpent’s fang, 
and rejoices not in its individual strength, but over 
our own unstruggling and miserable submission. 
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LARGE MAGNOLIA, or BIG LAUREL. 


This tree is to be classed among the largest in|an agreeable odor, from seven to twelve inches 
the United States ; it often reaches to the height of | broad. Blooming in the midst of rich foliage, they 
ninety feet. It grows in cool and shady places, | | produce so fine an effect, that they who have seen 
where the soil is loose, deep and fertile. Its trunk | | the tree on its native soil, consider it one of the 
is nearly straight, its bark smooth and grayish, re-| most beautiful productions of the vegetable king- 
sembling that “of the beach, and its summit is near-! dom. This beautiful tree is found in the lower 
ly in the shape of a regular pyramid. The leaves | part of North Carolina, near the river Neuse, in 
are entire, oval, sometimes accuminate and some-_| latitude 35° ; in South Carolina, near Charleston, 
times obtuse at the point, and borne by short pe-| in Florida, and west of those places. In Carolina, 
tioles. They are evergreen, thick and brilliant on | the flowers put forth in the month of May, and are 
the upper surface. The flowers are white and of | succeeded by fleshy, oval cones, of about four 
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inches in length, which are composed of a great 
number of cells. At the age of maturity, about 
the first of October, they open longitudinally, show- 
ing two or three seeds, of a vivid red. The seeds 
soon after quit their cells, and remain suspended 
without, for some days, each by a white filament 
attached to the bottom of the cell. The wood of 
this tree is soft; and it is easily wrought. But it 
is not durable when exposed to the weather ; and 
therefore is used only in joinery, in the interior of 
buildings. 





GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


[From Nuttall’s Omithology.] 


This diminutive bird, if indeed the same in dif- 
ferent countries, is found, according to Nuttall, not 
only throughout North America, but even in the 
West Indies, and almost every part of Europe. A 
second species with a fiery crest (R. ignicapillus ), 
and a third indigenous to Asia, are very nearly re- 
lated to the present; the first having been generally 
confounded with it, or considered as a variety of 
the same species. Learned ornithologists have re- 
ferred our bird without hesitation to the Fiery- 
crested Wren, with which, however, it only agrees 
in the brilliance of the crown; and, instead of be- 
ing less, is indeed larger than the true Golden- 
crested species. Like the former, they appear as- 
sociated only in pairs, and are seen on their south- 
ern route, in this part of Massachusetts, a few days 
in October, and about the middle of the month, or 
a little earlier or later, according to the setting in of 
the season, as they appear to fly before the desolat- 
ing storms of the northern regions whither they re- 
tire about May to breed. Some of these birds re- 
main in Pennsylvania until December or January, 
proceeding, probably, but little farther south during 
the winter. ‘They are not known to reside in any 
part of New England, retiring probably to the same 
remote and desolate limits of the farthest north with 
the preceding species, of which they have most of 
the habits. ‘They are actively engaged during their 
transient visits to the south in gleaning up insects 
and their lurking larvee, for which they perambulate 


the branches of trees of various kinds, frequenting | 
gardens and orchards, and skipping and vaulting | 
from the twigs, sometimes head downwards like the 
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making only now and then a feeble chirp. They 
frequent the sheltered cedar and pine woods, in 
which they probably take up their roost at night. 
Early in April they are seen on their return to the 
north in Pennsylvania ; at this time they dart among 
the blossoms of the maple and elm in company 
with the preceding species, and appear more vola- 
tile and actively engaged in seizing small flies on 
the wing, and collecting minute, lurking caterpillars 
from the opening leaves. 

In the autumn they succeed so well in obtaining 
food as to become very fat, and, though so diminu- 
tive, are in some parts of Germany caught in great 
numbers, exposed in the market for food, and among 
epicures command a high price. 

In England this species abides throughout the 
year; but though in Scotland they breed in the 
Orkneys, at the approach of winter they migrate to 
the Shetland islands over sea, a distance of sixty 
miles ; yet, according to Mr. Gidman, they sustain 
themselves through the winter in the pine forests 
of Sweden. At the period of breeding they are 
said to sing melodiously, but weaker than the com- 
mon Wren; but Manduyt, in the Encyclopedie 
Methodique, assures us they have no song, merely 
a feeble screep or chirp, the note attributed to it 
being probably that of the true Wren. The nest 
is built usually towards the extremities of the 
branches of the pine and fir, being of a spherical 
form, with a small entry at the side; it is external- 
ly formed of moss and lichen, and lined with 
downy substances, and filaments, believed to be 
cobwebs, or probably silk of caterpillars or cocoons. 
The eggs, scarcely larger than peas, are from six to 
twelve, dusky yellowish white, with very minute 
points or reddish spots, scarcely distinguishable ex- 
cept on narrow inspection. Like the Titmouse, for 
some time, the whole busy family hunt in company, 
and appear very lively, active, and amusing. 


Among the thousand and one contradictions 
which may be detected in all writings of fiction, 
where passion and sentiment are stretched beyond 
their true bounds, no one is so common as the en- 
dowing the hero or heroine with most sovereign 
contempt of that necessary evil, called ‘ money.’ 
They, or either, having their ideas, in fact, so ethe- 
rialized as to render the least hint of their being 
actuated by prudential considerations, in any of the 
grand pursuits of life, little better than downright 
insult. All which is no doubt, to proclaim what 
ought to be. But if we follow them to the end, 
| to the catastrophe of all catastrophes, ‘ matrimony,’ 
| we do not fail to find that the cunning author hath 
| taken especial care that his aforesaid hero and he- 
'roine, by some strange chance—notwithstanding 
| their long continued, and romantically praiseworthy 
disregard of riches—nay, in the very teeth thereof, 
'do become hugely favored in this particular; in- 
'somuch that they take leave of the reader very 
happy and very wealthy. And this also, no doubt, 
| to show what must be. 





| Superstition is the poetry of life. It is therefore 


Chicadee, with whom they often keep company, | an injury to the poet not to be superstitious. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN.’ 


A truism indeed, and not requiring the sanction 
even of his name to make it self-evident. Now 
there be many inducements which lead individuals 
to engage in this study, which, although intermin- 
able, is professed in no school—recognised in no 
institute—and only pursued in a desultory manner 
upon the great academy of the world. The scholars 
who turn their attention to it are also numerous, 
and may be classified with much distinctness and 
individuality. The first and chief branch consists 
of those who apply themselves to attain this knowl- 
edge that it may enable them to cheat their neigh- 
bors with better hopes of success and less risk of 
detection. And many do become greatly adept 
and very knowing. ‘Their most common lure is 
an undeviating benevolence of speech, and a smile 
which seems branded upon their lips. The second 
class may be put in opposition to this and is very 
small. It includes black letter students and vision- 
ary moralists, who separating from their fellows, 
and divesting themselves of passion and feeling, 
search for information in books alone ; and endeavor 
to scrutinize human nature with a microscopic eye. 
Being theoretical men, they become very opiniona- 
ted—deeming their method of study as thoroughly 
scientific ; and leading to the only true conclusion ; 
but they never venture into the real living world, 
without being voraciously devoured by those of the 
first class, who show them no mercy and seem de- 
lighted with their prey. A third class is formed of 
such as endeavor to be honest to others, and to 
compel others to be honest to them. Here are 
still fewer members to be found. A fourth is of 
those who acquire a knowledge without any specific 
interest or purpose; but who by dint of cheating 
and of being cheated; by the rubs of fortune and 
misfortune, and a speaking acquaintance with the 
extreme chances of existence—by being kicked and 
pelted, and driven, and coaxed—do at length also 
become very apt scholars and exceedingly expert— 
perfect sophs. Of these, many from want of tact 
and inclination never direct their acquirements to 
any peculiar purposes, but follow along in the tide 
without appearing to know more than their fellows. 
A few turn their knowledge to good account, and 
enter the first class without more ado. The fifth 
class contains a multitude, each of whom, in his 
own little sphere, has a partial acquaintance with 
the science ; but this is so slight, and avails them so 
little, when out of their beaten track, that they may 


be compared to a man, who, having a coin current but | 


in one place, is forced to remain there in order to spend 
it; and who runs some danger of starvation and want, 
if he endeavors to remove into a wider circle. There 
may be another small class, consisting of a commu- 
nity of scholars, who study human nature for the 
purpose of pourtraying it in a thousand fanciful and 
poetic situations, in the same nanner as an artist 
examines the true lights and shadows of any object 
he may wish to delineate. This is, perhaps, of all, 
the least numerous, and scarce therefore to be dig- 
nified with a distinctive appellation; but adorned 
with the names of a Homer, a Tasso, an Ariosto, a 
Terence, a Shakspeare, and a Scott, it stands in un- 
clouded pre-eminence above all others. 
ecomprehends so few of the inhabitants of our on- 
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steady planet, that, were they all suddenly swept 
away, the hiatus would not be perceived. Very 
many, indeed, profess to believe that such a misfor- 
tune might occur, and the world at large be none the 
worse for it—a strange and unaccountable species 
of delusion. The chief peculiarity of a proficiency 
in this study is not only emphatically to know, but 
also as emphatically to conceal that we know ; tobe 
expert at fathoming and probing the characters of 
those we meet, and at the same time to conceal the 
adroit scrutiny beneath the glare of suavity and in- 
difference. Thus, a knowledge of the world, and 
of man, is chiefly beneficial to him, who, while he 
uses it for his own purposes, can conceal from the 
eye of the most wary, that his own actions are 
prompted by the suggestions of such knowledge.— 
The adept who can penetrate into the character and 
dispositions of fellows, and thinks proper to let it be 
known that he does so, stands a fair chance of meet- 
ing with the fate of Scott’s King Roderick, who, by 
his superior insight into hidden mysteries, had the 
satisfaction of beholding himself pursued by an 
avenging host, overthrown and immolated. But 
the great masses of mankind jostle past each other, 
so absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure or the anxie- 
ties of business, that they notice the peculiarities of 
each one only so far as personal appearance may 
individualize, or specific occupation distinguish him. 
A narrower insight is little dreamed of, or if such 
examination be commenced, it penetrates usually no 
deeper than the smile upon the countenance, or the 
language of the lips. To this inaptitude of discrim- 
ination may be attributed the success which many 
persons meet with in life, from no other cause than 
that they carry a fair outside, and wave a banner 
of smiles perpetually before them. Such conduct 
catches the eye, and all other benefits follow of 
course. 


FERIAL NAVIGATION. 


[A Balloon is a new-bor infant; no man can foretell what it may 
come to.—Dr. FRANKLIN, June, 1782.] : 

In the second number of the American Magazine, 
we gave an article upon ‘ Natural Flying,’ and also 
an article upon ‘ Artificial Flying.’ We now fur- 
nish the public with an account of A@rial Navigation, 
by means of Balloons. In it we have recorded some 
of the most extraordinary and interesting attempts 
ever made in erostation; and while on the one 
hand, we have endeavored to embody together all 
the information that we thought could prove of 
utility or entertainment to the reader upon the sub- 
ject, on the other hand, we have essayed to illustrate 
it in an ample manner. 

Arr Battoons.—An air balloon consists of a bag 
filled with air so light, that it, together with the bag, 
forms a mass specifically lighter than the common 
atmosphere. By heating a quantity of air, to two 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, you will just double 
its bulk, w hen the thermometer stands at fifty-four, 
in the open air; and in the same proportion you 
will diminish its weight. And if such a quantity 
of this hot air be inclosed in a bag so that the ex- 
cess of the weight of an equal bulk of common air 
weighs more than the bag with the air contained in 
it, both the bag and the air will rise, and continue 
to do so till they arrive at a place where the external 
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air is naturally so much rarefied that the weight be- 
comes equal, and the whole will float. The roman- 
ces of almost every nation have recorded instances 
of persons being carried through the air, both by 
the agency of spirits and by mechanical inventions ; 
but till the time of the celebrated Lord Bacon, no 
rational principle appears ever to have been thought 
of, by which this might be accomplished. Before 
that time, indeed, friar Bacon had written upon the 
subject ; and many had been of opinion, that, by 
means of artificial wings, fixed to the arms or legs, 
a man might fly as well as a bird: but their opinions 
were thoroughly refuted by Borelli. It cannot be 
denied however, that wings of this kind, if properly 
constructed, and dexterously managed, might be 
sufficient to break the fall of a human body from an 
high place, so that some adventurers in this way 
might possibly come off with safety ; though by far 
the greatest number of those who have rashly adopt- 
ed such schemes have either lost their lives or limbs 
in the attempt. In the year 1709, however, as we 
are informed by a letter published in France, in 
1784, a Portuguese projector, friar Gusman, applied 
to the king for encouragement to his invention of a 
flying machine. The principle on which it was 
constructed, (if indeed it had any principle,) seems 
to have been that of a paper kite. The machine 
was constructed in form of a bird, and contained 
several tubes through which the wind was to pass, 
in order to fill a kind of sails, which were to elevate 
it; and when the wind was deficient, the same ef- 
fect was to be performed by means of bellows con- 
cealed within the body of the machine. The ascent 
was also to be promoted by the electric attraction 
of pieces of amber placed in the top, and by two 
spheres inclosing magnets in the same situation ! 
These childish inventions show the low state of 
science at that time in Portugal, especially as the 
king, in order to encourage him to farther exertions 
in such a useful invention, granted him the first va- 
eancy in his college of Barcelos or Santarem, with 
the professorship in the University of Coimbra, and 
an annual pension of 600,000 reés, during his life. 
Of this De Gusman, it was also related, that, in the 
year 1736, he made a wicker basket of about seven 
or eight feet diameter, and covered it with paper, 
which raised itself about two hundred feet in the 


air, and the effect was generally attributed to witch- | 


craft. In the year 1766, Mr. Henry Cavendish as- 
certained the weight and other properties of imflam- 
mable air, determining it to be at least seven times 
lighter than common air. Soon after which, it 
occurred to Dr. Black, that, perhaps a thin bag fill- 
ed with inflammable air might be buoyed up by the 
common atmosphere! and he thought of having the 
allantois of a calf prepared for this purpose ; but 
his other avocations prevented him from prosecut- 
ing the experiment. The same thoughts occurred 
some years afterwards to Mr. Cavalli; and he has 
the honor of being the first who made experiments 
on the subject. 
thinness of these, however well separated and _ pre- 


pared, were found too heavy. He then tried Chinese | 


paper ; but that proved so permeable, that the va- 

ur passed through it like water through a sieve. 
His experiments, therefore, made in the year 1782, 
proceeded no farther than blowing up soap bubles 


He first tried bladders; but the | 
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with inflammable air. which ascended rapidly to the 
ceiling, and broke against it. 

BALLOONS ELEVATED BY MEANS OF FIRE.— Two 
brothers, Stephen and John Montgolfier, natives of 
Annonay, and masters of a considerable paper man- 
ufactory there, had turned their thoughts towards 
this project as early as the middle of the year 1782. 
The idea was first suggested by the natural ascent 
of the smoke and clouds in the atmosphere ; and 
their design was to form an artificial cloud, by in- 
closing the smoke in a bag and making it carry up 
the covering along with it. Towards the middle of 
November, in that year, the experiment was made at 
Avignon, with a fine silk bag of a parallelopipid 
shape. By applying burning paper to the lower 
aperture, the air was rarified and the bag ascended 
and struck rapidly against the ceiling. On repeat- 
ing the experiment in the open air, it arose to the 
height of about seventy feet. An experiment ona 
more enlarged scale was now projected ; and a new 
machine, containing about six hundred and fifty 
cubic feet, was made, which broke the cords that 
confined it, and rose to the height of about six 
hundred feet. Another of thirty-five feet in diam- 
| eter rose about one thousand feet high, and fell to 
the ground three quarters of a mile from the place 
where it ascended. A public exhibition was next 
made on the fifth of June, 1783, at Annonay, where 
a vast number of spectators assembled. An im- 
mense bag of linen, lined with paper, and contain- 
ing upwards of twenty-three thousand cubic feet, 
was found to have a power of lifting about five 
hundred pounds: including its own weight. The 
| operation was begun by burning chopped straw and 
wool under the aperture of the machine, which im- 
mediately began to swell; and after being set at 
liberty, ascended into the atmosphere. In ten min 
utes it had ascended six thousand feet ; and when its 
force was exhausted, it fell to the ground at the dis- 
tance of seven thousand six hundred and sixty-eight 
feet from the place whence it set out. Soon after 
this, one of the brothers arrived at Paris, where he 
was invited by the academy of sciences to repeat 
his experiments at their expense. In consequence 
of this invitation he constructed, in a garden in the 
| fauxbourg of St. Germain, a large balloon of an ellip- 
tical form. In a preliminary experiment, this ma- 
chine lifted up from the ground eight persons who 
_ held it, and would have carried them all off if more 
| had not immediately come to their assistance. On 

the next day the experiment was repeated in pres- 
ence of the members of the academy ; the machine 
| was filled by the combustion of fifty pounds of straw 

made up in small bundles, upon which about twelve 
| pounds of chopped wool were thrown at intervals. 
The usual success attended this exhibition. Along 
with this machine was sent a wicker cage, contain- 
ing a sheep, a cock, and a duck, which were the 
first animals ever sent through the atmosphere. 
The full success of the experiment was prevented 
by a violent gust of wind, which tore the cloth in 
| two places near the top before it ascended. How- 
ever, it rose to the height of fourteen thousand and 
forty feet; and, after remaining in the air about 
‘eight minutes, fell to the ground at the distance of 
ten thousand two hundred feet from the place of its 
The ar'nals were not in the least hurt. 








setting out. 
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First xR1aL apventure.—As M. Montgolfier | tended to make some preliminary experiments on 
proposed to make a new eerostatic machine of a | the ascending power of the machine; but the vio- 
firmer and better construction than the former, M. | lence of the wind prevented this from being done, 
Pilatre de Rozier offered himself to be the first erial | and even damaged the balloon essentially ; so that 


adventurer. 
a garden in the fauxbourg of St. Antoine. 


This new machine was constructed in | it would have been entirely destroyed had not time- 
It was | ly assistance been given. The extraordinary exer- 


of an oval shape, about forty-eight feet in diameter, | tions of the workmen, however, repaired it again 


and seventy-four in height; elegantly painted on | in two hours, and the adventurers set out. 


They 


the outside with the signs of the zodiac, cyphers met with no inconvenience during their voyage, 
of the King’s name, and other ornaments. A | which lasted about twenty-five minutes ; an 


proper gallery, grate, &c. were appended, so that it 
was easy for the person who ascended to supply the 
fire with fuel, and thus keep up the machine as long 
as he pleased. The weight of the whole appara- 
tus was upwards of sixteen hundred pounds. The 
experiment was performed on the 15th of October, 
1733. M. Pilatre having placed himself in the gal- 
lery, the machine was inflated, and permitted to as- 
cend to the height of eighty-four feet, where he 
kept it afloat for about four minutes and a half; 
after which it descended very gently, and such was 
its tendency to ascend, that it rebounded to a con- 
siderable height, after touching the ground. Two 
days after, he repeated the experiment with the 
same success as before ; but, the wind being strong 
the machine did not sustain itself so well as for- 
merly. On repeating the experiment in calmer 
weather, he ascended to the height of two hundred 
and ten feet. This next ascent was two hundred 
and sixty-two feet; and, in the descent, a gust of 
wind having blown the machine over some large 
trees of an adjoining garden, M. Pilatre suddenly 
extricated himself from so dangerous a situation, 
by throwing straw and chopped wool on the fire, 
which raised him at once to sufficient height. On 
descending again, he once more raised himself 
to a proper height, by throwing straw on the fire. 
Sometime after, he ascended in company with M. 
Girond de Vilette to the height of three hundred and 
thirty feet, hovering over Paris at least nine min- 
utes, in sight of all the inhabitants, and the machine 
keeping all the while perfectly steady. 





Balloons of Montgolfier. 


These experiments had shown, that the erostatic 
machines might be raised or lowered, at the pleas- 
ure of the person who ascended ; they had like- 
wise discovered, that the keeping them fast with the 


ropes was no advantage; but, on the contrary, this | 


was attended with inconvenience and hazard. On 


the 2Ilst of November 1783, therefore, M. Pilatre | 


determined to undertake an erial voyage in which 
the machine should be fully set at liberty. Every 





which time they had passed over the space o 
above five miles. This voyage may be said to con- 
clude the history of those machines which are ele- 
vated by means of fire. 

BALLOONS FILLED WITH INFLAMMABLE AIR.—This 
air, or gas, was invented in a very short time after 
the discovery of M. Montgolfier. The first exper- 
iment was made by two brothers Messrs. Robert 
and M. Charles, a professor of experimental phi- 
losophy. The bag which contains the gas was 
composed of lute strings, varnished over with a 
solution of the elastic gum called caoutchouc ; that 
material, which the Roxbury India Rubber Company 
have by their great improvements in the use and ap- 
plication of it, rendered of so much value and im- 
portance to the community. The bag with which 
the first essay was made, was only about thirteen 
English feet in diameter. It remained in the atmos- 
phere only three quarters of an hour, during which 
it had traversed fifteen miles. 

The success of this experiment, and the cerial 
voyage made by Messrs. Rozier and Arlandes, as 
above mentioned, naturally suggested the idea of 
undertaking something of the same kind with a 
balloon, filled with inflammable air. The machine 
used on this occasion was formed of gores of silk, 
covered over with a varnish of caoutchouc, of a 
spherical figure, and measuring twenty-seven and a 
half feet in diameter. A net was passed over the 
upper hemisphere, and was fastened to an hoop 
which passed round the middle of the balloon. To 
this a sort of car, or rather boat, was suspended by 
ropes, in such a manner as to hang a few feet be- 
low the lower part of the balloon ; and, in order to 
prevent the bursting of the machine, a valve was 
placed in it, by opening of which, some of the in- 
flammable air might be occasionally let out. A 
long silken pipe communicated with the balloon, by 
means of which it was filled. ‘The boat was of 





Balloon of Robert and Charles. 


basket work, covered with painted linen, and beau- 


thing being got in readiness, the balloon was filled | 


in a few minutes; and M. Pilatre placed himself 

in the gallery, counterpoised by the Marquis d’Ar- 

landes, who occupied the other side. It was in- 
Vor. TL.—No. 6. 


tifully ornamented ; being eight feet long, four 
broad, and three and a half deep; its weight was 
one hundred and thirty pounds. At this time, as 
at the former, they met with great difficulties in fill- 
ing the machine with inflammable air, owing to their 
ignorance of the most proper apparatus. But at 


‘last, all obstacles being removed, the two adventur- 


32 
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ers took their seats at fifteen minutes betore two in 
the afternoon of the Ist of December, 1793 Per- 
sons skilled in the mathematics were conveniently 
stationed with proper instruments to calculate the 
height, velocity, dc. of the balloon. They con- 
tinued in the air for the space of an hour and three 
quarters, when they alighted at the distance of 
twenty-seven miles from Paris ; having suffered no 
inconvenience during their voyage, nor experienced 
any contrary currents of air, as had been felt by 
Messrs. Pilatre and Arlandes. As the balloon still 
retained a quantity of gas, M. Charles determined to 
take another voyage by himself. M. Robert ac- 
cordingly got out of the boat, which was thus light- 
ened by one hundred and thirty pounds, and of 
consequence the wrostatic machine now had nearly 
as much power of ascent. Thus he was carried up 
with such velocity, that in twenty minutes he was 
almost nine thousand feet high, and entirely out of 
sight of terrestrial objects. At the moment of his 
parting with the ground, the globe had been rather 
flaccid ; but it soon began to swell, and the inflam- 
mable air escaped from it in great quantity through 
the silken tube. He also frequently drew the valve, 
that it might be the more freely emitted, and the 
balloon etlectually prevented from bursting. The 
inflammable gas being coniderably warmer than the 
external air, diffused itself all round, and was felt 
like a warm atmosphere ; but in ten minutes the 
thermometer indicated a variation of temperature 
as great as that between the warmth of spring and 
the ordinary cold of winter. His fingers were be- 
numbed by the cold, and he felt a violent pain in 
his right ear and jaw, which he ascribed to the dil- 
atation of the air in the organs, as well as to the 
external cold. ‘The beauty of the prospect which 


he then enjoyed, however, made amends for these | 
By the light of the moon he | 
perceived that the machine was turning round with | 
him in the air, and he observed that there were | 


inconveniences. 


contrary currents which brought him back again. 


He also observed with surprise, the effects of the | 
wind, and that the streamers of his banners point- | 
ed upwards; which, he says, could not be the ef- | 


fect either of his ascent or descent, as he was mov- 
ing horizontally at the time. At last, recollecting 
his promise of returning to his friends in half an 
hour, he pulled the valve, and accelerated his de- 
scent. When within 
earth, he threw out two or three pounds of ballast, 
which rendered the balloon again stationary ; but, 
in a little time afterwards, he gently alighted in a 


field about three miles distant from the place | 


whence he set out; though, by making allowances 
for all turnings and windings of the voyage, he sup- 
posed that he had gone through nine miles at least. 
The success of Messrs. Charles and Robert in their 
former experiments encouraged them to repeat them 
with the addition of some machinery to direct their 
course. The wings were made in the shape of an 
umbrella without the handle, to the top of which a 
stick was fastened parallel to the aperture of the 
umbrella. Five of these were disposed round the 
boat, which was near seventeen feet in length. 
During their voyage they lost one of their oars, but 
found, that by means of those which remained, 


two hundred feet of the | 
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ja considerably accelerated their course. Their 
conclusion, with regard to the effect of their wings, 
‘is as follows: ‘These experiments show, that far 
from going against the wind, as is said by some 
persons to be possible in a certain manner, and 
some wronauts pretend to have actually done, we 
only obtained, by means of two oars a deviation of 
twenty-two degrees : it is certain, however, that if 
we could have used our four oars, we might have 
deviated about forty degrees from the direction of 
the wind, and, as our machine would have been ca- 
pable of carrying seven persons, it would have been 
easy for five persons to have gone, and to have put 
in motion eight oars, by means of which a deviation 
of about eighty degrees would have been obtained. 
If we did not deviate more than twenty-two de- 
grees, it was because the wind carried us at the rate 
of twenty-four miles an hour; and it is natural to 
judge, that if the wind had been twice as strong as 
it was, we should not have deviated more than one 
half of what we actually did; and, on the contra- 
ry, if the wind, had been only half as strong, our 
deviation would have been proportionally greater.’ 
Having thus mentioned what was done up to this 
time with regard to the conducting of erostatic 
machines through the atmosphere, we shall now re- 
late the attempts that have been made to lessen 
their expense, by falling upon some contrivance to 
ascend without throwing out ballast, and to descend 
without losing any inflammable air. The first at- 
tempt of this kind was made by the duke de Char- 
tres; who, on the 15th of July 1784, ascended with 
the two brothers, Charles and Robert, from the park 
of St. Cloud. The balloon contained within it a 
smaller balloon, which was filled with common at- 
mospheric air, by blowing into which, with a pair 
of bellows, and thus throwing in a considerable 
quantity of common air, it was supposed that the 
machine would become sufficiently heavy to de- 
scend. The voyage, however, was attended with 
such circumstances as rendered it impossible to 
know what would have been the event of the 
scheme. The power of ascent with which they 
set out seems to have been very great; as, in three 
| minutes after parting with the ground, they were 
| lost in the clouds and involved in such a dense va- 
| por that they could see neither sky nor the earth. 
In this situation they seemed to be attacked by a 
whirlwind, which, besides turning the balloon three 
times round, from right to left, shocked and beat it 
so about, they were rendered incapable of using 
any of the means proposed for directing their 
course, and the siik stuff of which the helm had 
been composed was even torn away. No scene 
can be conceived more terrible than that in which 
they were now involved. An immense ocean of 
shapeless clouds rolled one upon another below 
them, and seemed to prevent any return to the 
earth, which still continued invisible, while the agi- 
tation of the balloon became greater every moment. 
In this extremity they cut the cords which held the 
interior balloon, and of consequence it fell down 
upon the aperture of the tube that came from the 
| large balloon into the boat, and stopped it up. 
| They were then driven upwards by a gust of wind 
' from below, which carried them to the top of that 


| 
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stormy vapor in which they had been involved. | 
They now saw the sun without a cloud; but the. 
heat of his rays, with the diminished density of the | 
atmosphere, had such an effect on the inflammable | 
air, that the balloon seemed every moment ready to | 
burst. To prevent this they introduced a stick 
through the tube, in order to push away the inner 
balloon from its aperture ; but the expansion of the 
inflammable air pushed it so close, that all attempts 
of this kind proved ineffectual. It was now, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary to give vent to a very con- 
siderable quantity of the inflammable air ; for which 
purpose the duke de Chartres bored two holes in 
the balloon, which tore it open for the length of | 
seven or eight feet. On this they descended with | 
great rapidity ; and would have fallen into a lake, | 
had they not hastily thrown out sixty pounds o 
ballast, which enabled them just to reach the water’s 
edge. 

Another method was thought of for raising or 
lowering wrostatic machines; this was to put a 
small zerostatic machine with rarefied air under an 
inflammable air balloon, but at such a distance that 
the inflammable air of the latter might be perfectly 
out of the reach of the fire used for inflating the 
former ; and thus, by increasing or diminishing the 
fire in the small machine, the absolute weight of 
the whole would be considerably diminished or 
augmented. 








Balloon and Sails of Kozer 


This scheme was unhappily put in execution by the 
celebrated M. Pilatre de Rozier, and another gentle- 
man,named M. Romaine. Their inflammable air bal- 
loon was about thirty-seven feet in diameter, and 


‘soon descended with a severe shock. 





the power of the rarefied air one was equivalent to 
about sixty pounds. They ascended without any 
appearance of danger or sinister accident ; but had | 
not been long in the atmosphere when the inflam- | 
mable air balloon was seen to swell very consider- 
ably, at the same time that the zronauts were ob- 
served, by means of telescopes, very anxious to get 
down, and busied in pulling the valve and opening 
the appendages to the balloon in order to facilitate 
the escape of as much inflammable air as possible. 
A short time after this the whole machine was on 
fire, when they had then attained the height of 
about three quarters of a mile from the ground. 
No explosion was heard; and the silk which com- 
posed the air balloon continued expanded, and | 
seemed to resist the atmosphere, for about a min- | 
ute ; after which it collapsed, and the remains of | 
the apparatus descended along with the two unfor- 
tunate travellers so rapidly, that both of them were 
killed. M. Pilatre seemed to have been dead before | 
he came to the ground ; but M. Romaine was alive | 





when some persons came up to the place where he 
lay, though he expired immediately after. 





Balloon and Rudder of Blanchard. 


M. Blanchard acquired great celebrity as an 


wronaut. For a long time he had sought to dis- 
|cover a means of directing balloons. His first 
ascension took place at Paris in 1784. Through 


the fears and imprudence of his companion they 
He rose 
again and alone to an immense height, and after 
being driven through various currents of air, for 
nearly two hours, he descended in safety. 





Balloon of Blanchard and Jeffnes. 


But of all the voyages which had been hitherto 
projected or put in execution, the most daring was 
that of M. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries, across the 
straights of Dover which separate England from 
France. This took place on the seventh of Janu- 
ary 1785, being a clear frosty morning, with a wind 
scarcely perceptible, at north-north-west. At one 
o’clock M. Blanchard desired the boat to be pushed 
off, which now stood only two feet distant from 
that precipice so finely described by Shakspeare in 
his tragedy of King Lear. They had now a most 
beautiful prospect of the south coast of England, 
and were able to count thirty-seven villages upon it. 
After passing over several vessels, they found that 
the balloon at fifty minutes after one, was descend- 
ing, on which they threw out a sack and a half of 
ballast: but, as they saw that it still descended and 
that with much greater velocity than before, they 
now threw out all their ballast. This still proving 
ineffectual, they next threw out a parcel of books 
they carried along with them, which made the bal- 
loon ascend when they were about midway betwixt 
France and England. At a quarter past two, find- 
ing themselves again descending, they threw away 
the remainder of their books, and ten minutes after 
they had a most enchanting prospect of the French 
coast. Still, however, the machine descended, anu, 
as they had now no more ballast, they were fain to 
throw away their provisions for eating, the wings of 
the boat, and every other moveable they could easily 
spare. ‘We threw away,’ says Dr. Jeffries, ‘ our 
only bottle, which in its descent, cast out a stream 
like smoke, with a rushing noise; and when it struck 


the water, we heard and felt the shock very percep- 
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tibly on our car and balloon.’ 


their clothes, fastening themselves to certain slings, 
and intended to cut away their boat, as their last 


resource. They had the satisfaction, however, to 
find that they were rising, and as they passed over 


the high lands, between Cape Blank and Calais, the 
machine rose very fast, and carried them to a greater 
height than they had been at any former part of 
their voyage. ‘They descended safely among some 
trees in the forest of Guiennes, where there was just 
sufficient opening to admit them. 





Balloon of Lunardi. 


On the Sth of September, 1785, at forty minutes 
past one, P. M., Mr. Baldwin ascended from Ches- 
ter in M. Lunardi’s balloon. He first alighted, at 
twenty-eight minutes after three, about twelve miles 
from Chester, in the neighborhood of Frodsham, 
then re-ascending, and pursuing his excursion he 
finally landed at Rixon Moss, five miles north-north- 
east of Wavington, and twenty-five miles from 
Chester. Mr. Baldwin has published his observa- 
tions and remarks made during his voyage, and the 
following are some of the most important and curi- 
ous: ‘The sensation of ascending is compared to 
that of a strong pressure from the bottom of the car 
upwards against the soles of his feet. At the dis- 
tance of what appeared to him seven miles from the 
earth, though by the barometer scarcely a mile and 
a half, he had a grand and most enchanting view of 
the city of Chester, and its adjacent places below. 
The river Dee appeared of a red color: the city 
very diminutive ; and the town entirely blue. The 
whole appeared a perfect plain, the highest build- 
ing having no apparent height, but reduced all to 
the same level, and the whole terrestrial prospect 
appeared like a colored map.’ 


Mr. Sadler, of Oxford, was the first Englishman | 


who ascended with a balloon. He constructed one 


himself, with which he rose from Oxford, on the 4th | 


of October; and a second time on the 12th, and 
sailed fifteen miles in eighteen minutes. 

M. Blanchard and Mr. Sheldon, ascended from 
Chelsea, on the 16th of the same month; and Mr. 
Sheldon having alighted about fourteen miles from 


that place, M. Blanchard pursued his journey alone, | 


and landed near Rumsey, in Hampshire. 

Mr. Harper on the 4th of January, 1785, ascend- 
ed from Birmingham, and sailed to the distance of 
fifty-seven miles in one hour and twenty minutes. 


Mr. Crosbie, ascended from Dublin, on the 19th | 


of same month, with such rapidity, that he was out 
of sight in three minutes, and descended at the 
verge of the sea. 


Count Zambecari and Admiral Sir Edward Ver- 


All this proving in- 
sufficient to stop the descent they next threw out 
their anchors and cords, and, at last, stripped off | 
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| non, on the 23d of March, sailed from London to 
Horsham, a distance of thirty-three miles, in less 
| than an hour. 

| Mr. Sadler and Mr. W. Windham, on the 5th of 
| May, ascended from Moulsey Hurst, and descended 
| at the conflux of the Thames and Medway. 

Mr. M’Guire, on the 12th of May, having as 
_cended from Dublin, was carried with great velocity 
towards the sea, into which he descended, and was 
taken up by a boat, when on the point of expiring 
with fatigue. 

Mr. Crosbie, on the 19th of July, again ascended 
from Dublin, intending to cross the channel, and 
land in England ; but he fell into the sea, and was 
with great difficulty saved from being drowned. 








Perilous situation of Major Money 

Major Money, on the 22d of July, also ascended 
at Norwich, and experienced a similar mischance. 
He was driven out to sea, and fortunately, snatched 
from death by a revenue cutter. 

M. Blanchard, in August, made an erial voyage 
from Lisle, to the distance of three hundred miles, 
before he descended. He had a parachute attach- 
ed to his car; with this he dropped a dog, which 
descended gently and without injury. 

Mr. Lunardi, on the 5th of October 1785, made 
the first wrial voyage in Scotland. He ascended 
from Edinburgh, and landed at Caper, in Fife, hav- 
ing traversed a distance of fifty miles over sea and 
land in an hour and a half. 

M. Blanchard, on the 19th of November, ascend- 
ed from Ghent, to a great height, and landed at 
Delft, having cut away his car, to lighten the bal- 
loon, which was descending too rapidly, and held 
fast by the cords, which then served as a para- 
chute. 

Mr. Lunardi, on the 25th of November, again 
ascended at Glasgow, and travelled a distance of 
one hundred and twenty-five miles. He says, that 
being overcome with drowsiness during his voyage, 
he lay down in his car, and slept for about twenty 
minutes. 

M. Blanchard, in August, 1788 made his thirty- 
second voyage from Brunswick. 

This parachute, represented on the opposite page, 
was a sort of umbrella, suspended below the bal- 
loon, by means of which, the wrostat may come 
down very gently and in perfect safety, should any 
accident happen to the balloon so that he should be 
forced to quit it- The parachute is one of the ma- 
terial adjuncts to the air balloon, end for this we 
|are indebted to M. Garnerin. At five o’clock, on 
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Parachute. 
the 28th of June 1902, that gentleman ascended 
from Ranelagh gardens, accompanied by Captain 
Sowden. The weather was very boisterous. In 


three quarters of an hour they landed, and found | 


themselves four miles beyond Colchester, which 
was at the rate of seventy miles per hour. On the 
3d of July he again ascended from Lord’s Cricket- 
Ground, accompanied by Mr. Locker, and descend- 
ed at Chingford in Essex, passing a distance of nine 
miles in one quarter of an hour. 

On Sept 2ist, 1802, M. Garnerin ascended alone 
from St. George’s parade, North Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square, for the purpose of descending in 
his parachute. He went to the height of eight 
thousand feet before he cut away the parachute, to 
which he was suspended. His descent for the first 
thirty seconds was astonishingly rapid. The par- 
achute then expanded, and came down steadily, but 
itsoon began to swing; and this motion increased 
to such a degree that all were alarmed for the safety 
of the ezronaut. When he came near to the earth 
the swinging motion decreased, and he alighted 
without injury. The velocity with which he came 
to the ground was the same as if he had leaped 
from a height of four feet. 





Various positions of the Parachute in descending, 


But among the most perilous ascents are those 
of Mr. Sadler from Bristol, in 1810, and Dublin, in 
1812. On each time the balloon fell into the sea. 
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On the last occasion, the winds drove it for some- 
time along the surface of the waves, with great ve- 
locity, while flocks of sea birds flew around and 
devoured the scattered provisions. The car sunk, 
and the wronaut supported himself by the net- 
work. While dragged through the water in this 
terrible situation a vessel approached ; and there 
being no alternative, the balloon was pierced by the 
bowsprit, and the sinking voyager taken on board 





Descent of Mr. Sadler into the Irish Sea, 


In 1819, Madame Blanchard, the widow of the 
celebrated zronaut of that name, made an ascent 
at Paris in the night-time. Her car was brilliantly 
ornamented, and she took her departure amidst fire 
works and showers of rockets. One of the latter 
was misdirected. It penetrated her balloon, and 
inflamed the hydrogen. The flames burst forth 
from every side; and the unfortunate lady fell from 
an immense height, in the presence of thousands 
of spectators, who were pierced with pain and grief 
at her cries and helpless situation. Her lifeless 
body was found soon after, in one of the public 
highways of the metropolis. 





Death of Madame Blanchard. 
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#xostation 1n THE Unirep Srares.—The 
first wrial voyage in America, took place January 
9th, 1793. At that time, Mr. Blanchard ascend- 
ed from Philadelphia in the presence of General 
Washington, and a multitude of people. Since 
then there have been numerous flights of the kind 
in different parts of the country. Descriptions of 
most of them have recently been published in the 
papers and periodicals of the day; and therefore it is 
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unnecessary for us to repeat them in our Magazine. 

We cannot refrain, however, from adding an ac- 
count of the last, and truly magnificent ascent of 
Mr. Durant, from Boston, during the past year. It 
is contained in his letter, subjoined to our engray- 
ing, the drawing for which we had taken on the 
spot, just as the balloon was departing from the 
amphitheatre, amidst the peals of cannon and the 


| shouts of the multitude. 


























Mr. Durant’s ascension from 


Mr. Durant’s ACCOUNT OF HIS LAST ASCENSION. | 
—My twelfth wrial voyage is so full of pleasing | 
incidents to myself, that I the more cheerfully | 
comply with a request to furnish the minutes of the | 
tour. 

The morning of Saturday was propitious, and all | 
circumstances seemed to warrant a delightful time | 
for the ascension. ‘The barometer which had con- | 
tinued to rise the day previous, had again risen 26 
since Friday evening, and stood at 30-32, which left | 
me no doubt of as fine weather as I could desire | 
for the tour. ‘The inflation progressed quite to my | 
satisfaction, and was completed before 4 o'clock. | 
Though the wind was light, yet from the exposed | 
situation of my amphitheatre, the occasional puffs 
produced so much surging on the balloon as to 
cause two ruptures near the bottom. I was obliged 
to contract the balloon above the ruptures, which 
lessened its capacity 200 a 300 cubic feet, and in 
this contraction it was impossible to produce that 
mathematical uniformity of bearing on all the parts 
which is essential for the safety of the whole, and 





Boston, September 13, 1834. 


fearing a delay might cause another rupture, which 
would have proved fatal to the experiment, I judged 
it best to omit the promenade. 

The barometer had risen 03 since morning, and 
stood at the moment of starting 30-35, Fahrenheit 
59, and to ensure the ascension, I unmoored at 4 
h. 44 m. by my time, and the balloon rose in beau- 
tiful style, taking a W. N. W. course till about 
midway between the Common and Cambridge-port, 
when I reached the upper current, which was nearly 
an opposite direction, and carried me back over the 
city. The balloon continued to rise until 57 min- 
utes past 4, when the bar. fell to 22-1, thermome- 
ter 41, equal to an altitude of 8,000 feet; I here 
let go the rabbit, and though I was over the harbor 


to the east of the city, yet I judged the position 


necessary, as I supposed he would fall through more 
easterly than westerly current, which on reaching 
the earth would carry him to the Common ; but it 
appears I was in error, for he struck the water even 
to the eastward of the point where we parted ; 4 
proof that the upper current was the strongest, of 
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that the lower current did not extend so far from 
the earth as I had supposed. 

When I descended to the lower current, I was 
over Fort Warren, and at 5 h. 6 m. was so near as 
to hear the remarks of persons on the island. My 
course was now changed, and again directed to- 
wards Boston. I went down to speak a barge 
which was heading to intersect my line of progres- 
sion; I heard distinctly the remark of those on 
board—‘ Mr. Durant, do you intend to alight here ?’ 
| answered no, and asked his name, wishing to 
report him in the city, but I could not understand 
his reply. The scene was becoming more and more 
interesting, and [ think I never beheld so thrilling 
and animating a sight as was presented on approach- 
ing the city. The bay appeared alive with vessels 
and boats of all classes. From one of them came 
delightful music, and approaching the wharves so 
near as to hear the bells and voices of thousands of 
fellow beings, waving handkerchiefs and hats to 
welcome my return, produced a pleasing sensation, 
which you may better imagine than I can describe. 
I rose as I entered over the city to prevent danger 
from contact with steeples, though I passed suflhi- 
ciently near to observe distinctly the movements of 
the inhabitants. 

At 18 minutes past 5 I was north of the State 
House, and too far from the Common to effect a 
landing there, which I intended if possible to do. I 
then decided to go as far from Boston as daylight 
would admit, and keeping at an elevation to take 
advantage of the easterly current, I could frequently 
hear the remarks of the people ; from some of them 
I received pressing invitations to alight. 

At 34 minutes past 5, I was opposite the College 
at Cambridge, and addressed an evening paper to 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, which I sent down with an- 
other that I found in the car directed to a gentleman 
in Cambridge port. 

At | minute past 6 I conversed with a gentleman 
who told me I was in Waltham, ten miles from 
Boston, and desired I would come down. I gave 
him some evening papers which I found in the car 
directed to gentlemen and newspaper offices in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States: I requested he 
would put them in the post office, which he prom- 
ised to do. 





From inattention, I had suffered the balloon to 
descend so near the earth, that one of my anchors, 
with a long piece of cable, was skipping over the | 
tops of the trees. I threw over some ballast, but | 
fearing the balloon would not rise soon enough, and | 
become entangled, I cut away the anchor and again | 
tose to a height of about half a mile. I had expe- | 
renced some inconvenience from the cold, and 
night approaching, I deemed it best to finish the 
voyage, and lowered the anchor, which struck at | 
29 minutes past 6, on the farm of Mr. Bemis, in the | 
town of Lincoln, 15 miles from Boston. In a few 
minutes Mr. Tarbel caught the anchor, and 20 or 
30 persons soon arriving, | requested them to trip 
the anchor and tow me to the centre of the town, 
about half a mile from the place of descent. I re-| 
mained in the car with the balloon inflated until [| 
arrived at the meeting house, where I was rendered 
every assistance to fold the balloon. Among the | 
gentlemen to assist me in alighting were my Boston ! 
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friends, Peety, Oakes, Bailey, Emerson, and Reed 
Through the politeness of Dr. Russell, tea was pre- 
pared at Mr. Rice’s tavern, where, in company with 
Dr. Russell, and my Boston friends, I partook of it 
in fine cheer. 

I accepted a seat in the chaise with Mr. Bailey, 
and in company with my friends, started for Boston, 
at 40 minutes past 7. On the road we stopped a 
few minutes at Davis’s, Stratton’s, Robinson’s and 
my friend Reed’s, and arrived at my lodgings at a 
quarter before 11 o’clock in the evening, in excel- 
lent health and spirits. 

The voyage throughout was to me the most in- 
teresting one that I ever performed ; it is my last 
from Boston this season, and if it has met the ap- 
probation of your citizens, I shall enjoy the pleasure 
of having contributed at least to the gratification of 
an intelligent community, whose many acts of kind 
and polite attention towards me, will forever leave a 
pleasing memento. 


Yours, &c. C. F. DURANT. 
Tremont House, Boston, 14th September, 1834. 





Mr. Durant’s apparatus for making Gas 


Uses To WHICH BALLOONS MAY POSSIBLY BE AP- 
PLIED.—Small balloons made of paper, and raised 
by means of spirits of wine, may serve to explore 
the direction of the winds in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere: they may serve for signals in 
various circumstances, in which no other means 
can be used; and letters or other small things 
may be easily conveyed by them, as for instance 
from ships that cannot safely land on account of 
storms, from besieged places, islands, or the like. 

The larger wrostatic machines may answer all the 
above-mentioned purposes in a better manner; and 
they may, besides, be used as a help to a person in 
ascending a mountain, a precipice, or to cross a 
river ; and perhaps one of these machines, attached 
to a boat by a rope, in some cases, may be a better 
sort of sail than any that has yet been used. The 
machines which can take up one or more persons, 
may evidently be made subservient to various philo- 
sophical and beneficial purposes. Their conveying 
people from place to place with great swiftness, and 
without trouble, may be of essential use, even if the 
art of guiding them in a direction different from 
that of the wind should never be accomplished. By 
means of those machines the shape of certain seas 
and lands may be better ascertained ; men may as 
cend to the top of mountains they never visited 
before ; they may be carried over marshy and dan- 
gerous grounds ; they may by that means come out 
of a besieged place, or an island; and they may, in 
hot climates ascend to a cold region of the atmos- 
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phere, either to refresh themselves, or to observe 
frost and ice, which are never seen below ; and, in 
short, they may be thus taken to several places, to 
which human art hitherto knew of no conveyance. 
These machines may subserve numerous philosoph- 
ical purposes ; and it may be sufficient to say, that 
hardly any thing that passes in the atmosphere is 
known with proper precision, which is principally for 
want of a method of ascending intoit. The forma- 
tion of rain, of thunder-storms, of vapours, hail, 
snow, and meteors in general, require to be atten- 
tively examined and further ascertained. ‘The action 
of the barometer, the refraction and temperature of 
the air in various regions, the descent of bodies, the 
propagation of sound, &c. are subjects which all re- 
quire a series of observations and experiments, the 
performance of which could never have been prop- 
erly expected before the discovery of zrostatic 
machines. 





PINUS CI 


The celebrated cedar of Lebanon, is of the genus 


EDRUS: CED. AR OF LEBANON, 


of pine, as its botanical name indicates ; but it is 
very different from all the native species of pine in 
this country, or in Europe. Every one has read 
and heard of this memorable tree of Palestine. It is 
almost sacred in the view of those who have a re- 
spect for the Jewish scriptures. The greatest mon- 
arch of Israel preferred it, in building the costly 
and magnificent temple in Jerusalem, consecrated 
to the worship of Jehovah, the true God. The 
durability and beauty of the wood rendered it most 
proper for such a magnificent edifice. It is said 
Solomon employed eighty thousand men to hew and 
carry this superior wood. He sent ten thousand at 
a time, to prepare timber and boards for building 
the sacred temple. It is not liable to be eaten by 
insects. ‘The timber from the Cedar of Lebanon, 
was used in building the heathen temple of Apollo, 
at Utica; and remained undecayed for two thou- | 
sand years. ‘The writer of sacred history informs 
us, also, that Solomon had a palace of cedar near 
the forests of Lebanon. The gigantic stature of 
Diana at Ephesus, was formed of this timber ; and 
some ancient historians say, that the ships of Sesos- 
tris, the Egyptian conqueror, were formed of the 
same material. The White Cedar or Cypress, and 


the. Red Cedar or Juniper, are very different from | 


the Cedar of Lebanon. 
of Pines. 


They are not of the family 
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This tree has other excellencies, besides the dura- 
bility of its timber. It is of a very beautiful and 
majestic form. When the prophet Ezekiel would 
describe the Assyrian monarch, as one of the most 
powerful and magnificent of princes, he likens him 
to the Cedar of Lebanon. ‘Behold the Assyrian 
was a Cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches and of 
high stature, and his top was among the thick 
boughs. His boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long. The fir trees were not like 
his boughs, nor the chestnut trees like his branches ; 
nor any tree in the garden of God, like unto him in 
beauty.’ It was unusual to build of brick, or to cul- 
tivate the Sycamore. They were too costly, or too 
rare. But hewn stone were still more rare. The 
prophet says, ‘ the bricks have fallen down, but we 
will build with hewn stone, the sycamores are cut 
down, but we will replace them with cedars.’ And 
when referring to the learning of Solomon, the his- 
torian says, ‘ that he spake or wrote of all trees, 
from the Cedar of Lebanon,’ (the most magnificent 
known) ‘even to the hyssop, which grew up by the 
wall.’ 

Modern travellers say that few of the Cedars of 
Lebanon now remain ; but they are of a great size, 
sometimes thirty-six feet in diameter. This tree has 
been introduced into England ; but chiefly for orna- 
ment. Several were planted in the royal gardens, 
in 1683; and in eighty years acquired a circumfer- 
ence of twelve feet. The branches extended over 
a space of forty feet diameter. They sometimes 
attain to the height of seventy feet in England. 
We present a view of one of these beautiful trees, 
in the royal garden at Chelsea. 


THE SEVERITS OF THE SEASON.—There has been 
a far greater degree of cold the present winter, than 
several years past. After a period of mild weather, 
the fourteenth of December was unusually cold, 
when the mercury fell to zero. And on the fourth 
of January, the cold was much more severe; and 
the mercury sunk to 20° and even 30° below. In 
some places in Maine, it descended into the bulb, 
which is 38, or 37 below zero. It continued very 
intensely cold for several days. Harbors and rivers 
were frozen, which had not been closed by the ice 
for many years. In some parts of the United States 
the degree of cold was greater, than the oldest per- 
| sons recollected. And few remember the time when 
there has been so much travelling in sleighs. The 
immediate inconvenience was the great price of fuel, 
particularly felt by the poor, in the old towns where 
wood is so scarce as to be chiefly imported. The 
effect on the soil and trees cannot yet be ascertain- 
ed. A covering of snow of a foot deep, or more, 
however, is considered a benefit to the earth. 

It has been supposed that the greater severity of 
the cold in the United States, than in the same pat- 
allel of latitude in Europe, was owing to the great 
extent of our forests and uncleared lands. But the 
weather of the present season would have been con- 
| sidered very severe half a century ago. 








| He who has good health is a rich man, and does 
| not know it. 
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NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, { been formed, by a grant from the legislature, and 
established at Hartford, in the state of Connecticut, | by private donations. For a few years after 1818, 
in 1815, is probably within the recollection of most | when it was first opened, the institution was far less 
of our friends and readers. It has been ably con- | useful or famed, than it now is. A great reforma- 
ducted, and its utility has been extensively experi- | tion in the government and the mode of instruction 
enced. A great number of our unfortunate fellow- | in the institution, have been made within three or 
beings, in different parts of the country, who are | four years. One of the present teachers is a gentle- 
deaf and dumb, have received incalculable benefits | man of ability from Paris ; and the other from the 
from it. It is still in high reputation, and well de- | asylum at Hartford ; where he had become qualified 
serving the support of the public. by long practice, to teach others. 

The Institution of New York, for a_ similar The asylum is situated on an eminence, three 
humane and commendable purpose, was incorpo-| miles and a half north of the City-Hall, New York ; 
rated in 1817 and the teaching of the deaf and | and west of the Harlem rail-road. The lot consists 
dumb was began in 1818. Such institutions are | of one acre; but it has a lease of nine acres more 
an honor to our country, and to humanity ; and | adjoining, which must be a great benefit to the in- 
we deem it our duty, to notice all such efforts! stitution. The main building is of brick, and is one 
for the relief and improvement of the unfortunate | hundred and ten feet in length and sixty in width ; 
of our race. and it is five stories in height. There is a chapel in 

The building for the Asylum in New York, of | the second story; and in other respects, the rooms 
which we now present a view was erected in 1829, | of the buildings are well calculated for the comfort 
and a fund for the support of the institution has | and accommodation of the pupils. 








ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. NO. IL. well ascertained that it may be, its elastic force 


indie te eis aes. must be sufficient to sustain all the weight of the 
superior portion pressing upon it. 

By some it has been supposed that the elasticity! Dr. Hales attributes the effects of noxious va- 
of the air is the property by which life is sustained, | pors, such as are frequently fatal to life in mines 
and not by any principle of vitality belonging to it.! and other places, to a loss of the elasticity of the 
Be it so or not, and it is now considered to be prov-| air. He considered this to be proved by the ex- 
ed the other way, the elastic quality of the air has | periment of inflating a bag from his lungs, and then 
been proved by many experiments to be very great. inhaling it again, when he found that he could not, 
f it may be condensed beyond the degree in which | with the greatest expiration he could make, distend 


itis found near the surface of the earth, and it is | it to more than half the size when filled, and at the 
Vou. I.—No. 6. 33 
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same time he observed that his lungs were fallen | 
as when exhausted of air. From this he inferred 
that life was preserved in animals by the elasticity | 
of the air, rather than by any vivifying spirit. All | 
that is proved however by the experiment is, that 
air subjected to the action of the lungs loses its 
elasticity, as well as a portion of its oxygen, but it; 
cannot be assumed from it that its quality of elas- 
ticity, or some other quality, imparts the life-sustain- 
ing principle. He also found that air passing | 
through cloths dipped in vinegar could be breathed 
for double the length of time that an equal quan- 
tity not thus purified, would supply respiration. 

The dilatation of air by means of its elastic force 
is so great as to occupy in its expanded, many 
thousand times the space which it filled in its nat- 
ural state. 

Elasticity is another property of the atmosphere 
which, though more changing than the others, is 
yet always present in some degree, and is constant- | 
ly operating to produce the changes of the weath- 
er, to form or to connect the clouds, and again to 
scatter and dissipate them ; sometimes unobserved, 
and sometimes manifested in the most sublime ex- 
hibitions of beauty and power. 

Cavallo says, that there is in the atmosphere at 
all times a quantity of electric matter ; that the elec- 
tricity of the air and of fogs is always positive ; 
that generally it is strongest in thick fog and in 
frosty weather, and weakest when cloudy and warm, 
and rain approaches; and that in the most elevat- 
ed places it is stronger than in the less elevated. 
These general observations are, however, subject to 
the contro! of circumstances, and if the side of a 
lull has fewer objects to attract the electricity than 
its summit, the electricity may be stronger in the 
less, than in the greater elevation. 

Saussure supposed there were daily electrical 
tides, similar to the tides of the waters of the 
ocean. 

By the temperature of the air, winds are pro- 
duced. According to the laws which are supposed 
to govern all fluid substances, rest is the natural 
state of air, and this state of rest it must always en- 
deavor to keep, or retrieve by effecting an equili- 
brium of its parts. When, therefore, this equilibri- 
urn is disturbed or destroyed in any part, there will 
be a motion of the circumjacent air toward that 
part to restore it. The temperature of the air by 


} 





which one part becoming more warm than another, | 


is rarefied and made lighter ; or, being condensed by 
cold is made heavier, is the chief cause of disturb- 
ing its equilibrium by which its neighboring parts 
are set in motion. If the air were always of equal 
density over the surface of the earth, each portion 
by its equal pressure, would form a support to the 
circumjacent air, and the whole atmosphere would 
thus maintain an equilibrium and be at rest. But 
when any portion becomes more rare than the sur- 
rounding air, the support is removed, the equilibrium 
destroyed, and the denser portion of air falls into the 
rarefied region, till the equilibrium is restored. 

The motion thus created, will of course be on 
every side of the point of greatest rarity toward 
that point, and there will be currents of air rushing 
in from every direction, to restore the mass to a 
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common density. Those, therefore, at the north 
of that point, have a north wind; those at the 
south, a south wind, and so on through the com- 
pass. While those who live on the point of meet- 
ing, have turbulent weather and storms. The ve- 
locity of the wind is found to vary from one mile 
to fifty miles an hour. 

Milton, in his Paradise Lost, very poetically, but 
not in accordance with the opinions of the philoso- 
phers, attributes the winds, storms and vapors, 
which he would consider evils, to the sin of our 
first parents. The first consequences were changes 
in the heavens, 


* At that tasted fruit 
The sun, as from Thyestean banquet turned 
His course intended,’ &c. 


and the earth experienced equal revolution. 


‘ These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 
Like change on sea and land, sidereal blast, 
Vapor, an mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt an. pestilent. Now from the north 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore; 

Bursting their brazen dungeons, armed with ice, 
And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 
Boreas and Caecias and Argestes loud, 

And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn; 
With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Notus and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds 
From Sierra Leona; thwart of these as fierce 
Forth rush the Levant and the *ponent winds 
Eunes and Zephyr with their lateral noise 
Sirocco and Libechio.’ 


Mr. Forster in his treatise on atmospheric phe- 
nomena, says he has observed that changes in the 
winds begin above and are propagated downward. 
| He has observed four different currents of air at the 
} same time at different altitudes, and describes the 

ascent and courses of a balloon which was sent up 
| to ascertain the fact. At first it ascended slowly in 
a direction nearly W. N. W. It soon met a dif- 
ferent current of air, and was observed to travel 
nearly towards the south, as appeared by its getting 
much more southward without increase or diminu- 
tion of size. In a few minutes more its course was 
‘again altered by a third current, which carried it N. 
E. and again it was blown by a fourth current N. 
N.W.byN. 
| The causes which influence the temperature of 
| the atmosphere, and produce diflerences of climate 
| in the same latitude, are not well known. Thus it 
/remains unexplained, why Rome in our latitude, 





| should have an average higher temperature of more 

than six degrees. Forests are supposed to have 
| some concern with this difference, though probably 
_not the sole cause. De Jonnes in an essay on the 
| alterations produced in the physical state of coun- 
tries, by the destruction of forests, which obtained 
| the prize of the p:..losophical society of Brussels, says 
that woods have the effect to lower the tempera- 
| ture, because on account of their dark color, they 
reflect back few rays of heat to the atmosphere, 
and also because by keeping the soil moist, they 
render more heat necessary to evaporation. The 
fact that bodies of woods have this influence, is 
considered certain. The explanation of the man- 
ner in which the effect is produced, may be doubt- 
ful. 
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FORMATION OF CLOUDS, 
By evaporation and condensation, the clouds are} cations. Electricity and heat are the chief agents ia 
raised from the earth to their stations in the atmos- | these processes. 


pherie regions, and formed into their several modifi- Clouds are distinguished into seven kinds, or 




















Clouds. 
modifications, having different densities, different | tus; and the nimbus, which immediately precedes 
degrees or kinds of electricity, and different forms. | the fall of rain, also a compound cloud. 
These are the characteristics. There are three pri- The cirrus is the cloud which is supposed to have 
mary modifications, the cirrus, cumulus and stratus; the least density, and generally is in the higher at- 
two considered intermediate, cirrocumulus and cir- mosphere. It has a greater variety of form, extent 
rostratus ; one which is compound, the cumulostra- | and direction than any other; sometimes being 
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spread out over the sky like a white thin veil of 
gauze, sometimes drawn out in long fibres or) 
threads, diverging to various points in all direc- 
tions, having some resemblance to the tail of a 
horse, and are so called ; sometimes they stretch | 
out in long straight lines. ‘They are also very | 
changing in their torms, and I have observed a ve- 
ry rapid change of a comoid cirrus, which appeared 
low im the atmosphere, into a cirrostratus. 

From these rapid changes it has been called the | 
Proteus of the skies. It, however, is seen some- | 
times for several days unchanged. After a contin- 
uance of clear weather, it is frequently the first | 
cloud seen. It is supposed that tne cirrus under 
every form, is a conductor of electricity. So says 
Mr. Forster. Its very texture, he says, is indicative 
of its office. The long parallel and elevated lines 
he supposes to be equalizing the electricity of por- 
tions of air remote from each other; and the de- 
tached comoid cirri, equalizing their own with that | 
of the air surrounding them. The cirrus is also | 
interposed between two other clouds, doing the 
same office to them. And it is the opinion of the 
same writer, founded on long observation, that a | 
cirrus ceasing so to act, ceases to be a cirrus, and is 
either evaporated or passed into other modifica- 
tions. When the weather is dry, the cirrus is fi- 
brus, when damp, compact, and in a more wet at- 


mosphere, its edges lose their distinctness, and it 
| 
‘ 





spreads to more gradual terminations, appearing 
j EP ne tT r rr «¢ : 
charged with water. These are frequently soon 


followed by rain. 

‘he cumulus is a collection of vapor into a hem- 
ispherical shape, having a flat base and summit, va- 
riously convex. It is commonly a dense cloud, 
formed in the lower atmosphere, and moving along 
in the current of wind which is next to the carth. 
The cumuli_are of different forms and dimensions, 
according to the peculiarities in the atmosphere pro- 
ducing them. Sometimes they are very regular 
hemispherical masses, at others they appear like a 
range of mountains, resembling much the cumulo- | 
stratus. Before rain, they increase rapidly, descend 
lower in the atmosphere, and become fleecy and ir- | 
regular in their appearance, their surfaces breaking | 
up at the same time, and presenting large protuber- | 
ances. In fair weather they form soon after sun- 
rise, obtain their greatest size in the middle of the 
day, and subside toward evening. The variation 
of its figure according to different states of weath- 
er, favors the supposition that electricity may deter- 
mine its form. 

The sun’s rays warming the surface of the earth, 
and by radiation the air above it, converts water on 
the surface to vapor, which rises through the rare- | 
fied region, till arriving at that point where the air | 
is sufficiently cool and dense to suspend it and con- 
dense it, it is formed into a cloudy and visible body. | 
This is the origin of the cumulus, and with some | 
variations in process, is probably the forming prin- | 
ciple of all primary clouds. 

Small clouds of this sort are sometimes seen in 
the intervals of showers, moving rapidly about the 
heavens in a very compact shape, and are thence | 
familiarly called water wagons, though they are not 

‘ainy clouds. 

The stratus is always near the earth, holding the! 





lowest station among the clouds, and usually rest- 
ing on the earth. It appears about sunset, re- 
maining through the night and disappears in the 
morning. Trobably when it attains much elevation 
it becomes transformed to a cumulus. Fogs and 
mists are for the most part placed in this class, 
though some are cirrostrati. Nor are all strati 
fogs. But they sometimes rise a small distance 
from the earth, forming the black, irregular and dif- 
fuse looking cloud which is seen nearest to the 
earth. But in a short time they are changed to 
cumulus, or perhaps in a peculiar atmosphere may 
go to form or feed a nimbus. ‘The stratus is 
found to be electrified positively, and in general to 
be highly charged. 

The definition of the cirrocumulus is the more 
dense small clouds of rotund form, and collected as 
in a flock. 

After the cirrus has ceased to conduct, it fre- 
quently is changed into cirrocumulus. It loses the 
cirriform structure, descends in the atmosphere, 
and is formed into a collected body of rotund small 
clouds closely arranged in horizontal order. A very 
picturesque and beautiful appearance. Sometimes 
this cloud is retransformed to cirrus; sometimes 
evaporates, and at others passes into the compound 
modifications. It is not always uniform, differing 
in the size and distance of its nubecule. It is 
frequent in summer, in the intervals of showers, 
and before an increase of temperature, of which its 
prevalence is considered a prognostic: and it ts, 
therefore, supposed that the cloud may receive its 
modification from a warm upper current which is 
afterwards propagated in the inferior region of at- 
mosphere. 

These are the clouds mentioned by the farmer’s 
boy— 

‘ Far yet above these wafted clords, are seen, 
In a remoter sky, still more serene, 

Others detached in ranges thro’ the air, 
Spotless as snow, ar.d countless as they're fair; 
Scattered immensely wide, from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest ’ 


When this appears in small shapes, dense and 
compact, and closely stowed together, accompanied 
with the cumulostratus, it is considered a sure indi 
cation of an approaching storm, which being highly 
charged with electricity, it tends to promote when 
it is thus brought into conjunction or vicinity with a 
rainy cloud. 

The figure of the cirrostratus is very various ; 
sometimes it is in dense longitudinal streaks, some- 
times mottled like the back of a mackerel, and 


|called mackerel clouds, sometimes like the close 


fibres of a compact body, as of muscles or of smooth 
wood, sometimes spread over the sky like a sheet, 
resembling the spread cirrus but more dense. This 
cloud is remarkable for exhibiting a great variety of 
beautiful colors. This happens generally when the 
sun is near the horizon. ‘They have been always 
considered precursors of rain and stormy weather. 
Virgil says, the yellow in the morning indicates 
storm, the blue denotes rain, the red east wind, and 
the last mixed with the mottled cloud, wind and 
showers. It is in the thin, extended sheets of this 
cloud, before its greater condensation, that the halo 
is painted. 
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The cumulostratus, is defined a dense irregular 
cloud, overhanging on all sides a plane base. It is 
formed usually from a cumulus which increases up- 
wards, and losing its hemispherical figure is broken 
into uneven folds, and combining with other clouds 
produces the present modification. They frequent- 
ly remain a long time, some of them intersected with 
cirri Or cirrostrati, and form very picturesque skies ; 
at other times are rapidly combined into nimbus. 
This cloud varies much in appearance and form, 
sometimes running in long ranges like a chain of 
mountains ; some of the single clouds look like a 
disjointed, over-hanging cliff. In this modification 
the cloud is nearly mpened for a storm. 

The nimbus is the last stage of vaporization and 
is defined a cloud or collection of clouds pouring 
rain. 

An observer of the clouds may be induced by 
such increase of them as to obscure the sky to ex- 
pect rain, and he will be frequently deceived in this 
expectation. The reason is, that no cloud effuses 
rain, till it has passed into this modification, which 
is distinct, and may be easily known, though by 
reason of its irregularity not easily described. It 
appears usually in huge, heavy, dark, and moist 
looking masses. I believe this cloud only has the 
power of refraction, in such degree as to paint the 
rainbow, though the cumulostratus and cirrostratus 
show very beautiful and varied colors. This power 


of refraction is another distinguishing feature of the | 


clouds, according to which, the halo, or luminous 
ring, the corona or luminous disc, and the parhelia 
or images of the sun and moon are produced, and 
the iris or rainbow. 

Bodies of clouds sometimes are seen which can- 
not be referred to any of the modifications. But 
they generally do not long remain indeterminate. 
There is however a cloud frequently covering the 
sky in chilly unwholesome weather which appears to 
partake of the attributes of each of the two interme- 
diate modifications ; of a thin texture like cirrostra- 
tus, but rounded in form like cirrocumulus. It is 
probably the former. Before storms, it is the case 
that clouds frequently put off their individuality and 
run together in a general mass, before they are 
formed into nimbus. 


He is the happy man, whose life even now, 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 
Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it, and were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of fuith 
Prepare for happiness; bespeak him one, 
Content indeed, to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies; but having there his home, 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 

Of objects, more illustrious in her view; 

And, occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 


In such a world—so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted; or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at his side; 

It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 

Against the law of love, to measure lots 

With less distinguished than ourselves, that then 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others, suffering more. 








JOHN HANCOCK. 
John Hancock, of Boston, may justly be ranked 


high among the patriots of the revolution. There 
were a few, indeed, in that patriotic band, who were 
older, and who were the leaders in the controversy 
with the British ministry, which began twelve years 
before the commencement of hostilities in 1775. 
But he early took such a decided stand, in opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary measures of the British govern- 
ment, that he had the entire confidence of the whigs 
of that period ; and was elected to the general court, 
when only thirty-three years of age. Samuel Ad- 
ams and James Bowdoin, were much older than 
Hancock ; James Otis, Jr. was his senior by ten 
years, and John Adams was his cotemporary at the 
university. 

Mr. Hancock was an opulent merchant, and 
the heir of an uncle who left a large estate. 
He delivered the public oration, March 5th, 1774, 
the anniversary of the massacre, in Boston, by the 
British troops, which gave great offence to the 
tories ; as he denounced standing armies, and other 
arbitrary measures of the administration. Hutchin- 
son and Gage rejected him, when elected into the 
council. He was one of the five delegates from 
Massachusetts, to a Continental Congress in 1774: 
and the next year was chosen President of that 
august body. In 1780, he was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts, and was chosen also, for the four 
following years; when Mr. Bowdoin was elected. 
Again, in 1787, he was in the chair,and continued 
till his death in 1793. 

Governor Hancock had a fine form, and was of 
very courteous and elegant manners. He was a 
popular character ; and was eminent for his hospi- 
tality and charities. The ministers of religion found 
in him a real friend, and he honored the religious 
institutions of the country. But he had some ene- 
mies who charged him with being capricious and 
destitute of firmness in critical situations. It would 
be strange, indeed, if he had not some faults. But 
he had many virtues to render his memory honor- 
able and precious : and one of his last cotemporaries, 
who was engaged with him in the contest, said, that 
no man made greater sacrifices in the cause of lib- 
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erty than Jonn Hancock. On public occasions 
and in his official station, Governor Hancock ap- 
peared with great dignity ; but in the social circle 
was pleasant and familiar in his manners. He 
thought little of money, except as the means of 
utility to the community, and of comfort to individ- 
uals. His salary as Gov. was nota full support to 
him ; and he expended much of his own estate 
while in public life. He owned many houses and 
stores in Boston, when the British troops were there 
in 1775-6. And when he was asked if he had any 
objection to firing the town by the American army 
at Cambridge, in order to drive away the British, he | 
said he had not: * that his property was a trifle com- 
pared to the defence of the country against the enemy ; 
and that he should most cheerfully acquiese in any 
measures of attack recommended by General Wash- 
ington, the commander of the American troops.” 





PRINTING. 

The oldest mode of printing is said to be in use 
in China and Japan. It is by having the writing 
carved on wooden tables, which is covered with ink, 
and the paper is laid on them, and pressed. Carved 
Jetters were in use but a short time in Europe; 
when cast single letters were introduced, and are 
still generally used. Stereotype printing is where 
a page is composed of many types, which by cast- 
ing are transformed into plates or tables; from | 
which copies are printed or struck off. A mould | 
of plaster is taken from a page of types, and from 
this mould the stereotype plates are obtained by 
casting. 

The Chinese are supposed to have been ac- 
quainted with printing, by having writing carved on 
wooden tables, more than a thousand years before 
our era: But the inhabitants of Japan, claim the 
invention. ‘The means used by the Chinese,’ says 
a modern writer, ‘ for producing an impression of 
letters appears to be nearly the same with those in- 
vented in the infancy of the art in Europe. Blocks 
of hard wood, or masses of metal, forming a kind of | 
stereotype, are printed from, by a simple and expe- | 
ditious process, and solely by manual labor, as 
presses for the purpose are entirely unknown.’ 

One is almost ready to wonder, great as the dis- 
covery of the art of printing is generally considered, | 
that it was not known at an earlier period. If the | 
falling of an apple led to the theory of gravitation, 
it would seem that the making of impressions on 
wax with seals, might have suggested the plan of | 
printing. When Guttenburg first made the discov- | 
ery in Germany, about the middle of the fifteenth | 
century, the Europeans had no knowledge of the art 
of printing among the Chinese : and yet, in his time, | 
the practice of cutting images on wood, with some 
words, was well known. | 

Different persons, and different places have been 
named as claiming the honor of this invaluable dis- 
covery. The truth seems to be, that Guttenburg | 
conceived the first idea of the invention, and made 
some experiments at Stratsburg, but brought it to per- 
fection at Mentz, with the aid of Schoffer. There is 
also a claim put in by the citizens of Harlem, in favor | 
of Laurence Jansoen ; who, it is said, invented the 
art of cutting on wooden tables. But it is proved, | 
that Guttenburg, in 1436, had printing instruments | 





| troduction of stereotype plates. 
/method to prevent all errors, by causing the pages 
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and made some trials with a printing press. He was 
dissatisfied with this slow process of the mode first 
used, and he began to consider whether he might not 
print with single letters, and use the same letters more 
than once. ‘This led him to the invention of mova- 
ble letters. Guttenburg returned to his native city, 
Mentz ; and with 1449 begins the period of the com- 
pletion of the art of printing. In the course of the 
same year, Guttenburg connected himself with John 
Faust, who had a foundery at Mentz. Afterwards, 
Faust entered into partnership with Schoffer, who 
was an ingenious mechanist, who now became the 
true perfecter of the art of printing. 

The earliest important book printed was in 1455, 
and called Guttenburg’s latin bible: having forty- 
two lines in every full page. This was the united 
work of Guttenburg, Faust and Schoffer. In 1456, 
Faust separated from Guttenburg, and having ob- 
tamed his printing press, undertook greater works, 
in which the art was carried to still greater perfec- 
tion. He printed many Latin and German bibles ; 
and as it had been the business of the monks to 
copy the sacred volume, for which they received 
large sums, they accused him of being in league 
with satan. 

A bible was also printed by Abbot Pfister, in 1450, 
who had become acquainted with the invention. 

As the art of printing began with the impression 
of whole blocks, it has come to the same point 
again, in its progress towards perfection, by the in- 
Didot invented a 


composed of movable letters and figures, when ac- 
curately corrected, to be cast into entire plates, 
which might be moved without displacing a single 
letter. Didot was then engaged in printing the ta- 
bles of logarithms ; and he found it difficult to have 


| the figures correct, by the other and usual method. 
|The stereotype method of printing is becoming 


more common than formerly ; especially in large 


| editions, such as the bible and school books. 





LIBERTY. 
*Tis liberty alone which gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil—hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science; blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery; and begets 
In those who suffer it, a sordid mind, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form. 


MORAL LIBERTY 


He is a freenan whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.— 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the vallies his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety which none can feel, 

But who with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresuimptuous eyo 
And smiling say, ‘my Father made them all.’ 
His freedom is the same in every state, 

And no condition of this changefual life, 

So manifo'd in cases, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less; 

For he has wings, which neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, cane* or confine. —CowPeER. 
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VIEW NEAR CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Conways lies on both sides of the river Saco, 
which falls into the Atlantic ocean, in Maine, be- 
tween the towns of Saco and Biddeford. It is 
about sixty miles distant from Portland; and the 
principal road from Portland to the White Moun- 
tains, passes through Conway. ‘There is a fine 
view of these remarkable mountains from Conway ; 
and they are at the distance of about thirty miles. 
A distant view of them is given in the engraving 
above. 

The scenery about Conway is interesting and pic- | 
turesque in a high degree. It is a flourishing town 
of nearly two thousand inhabitants. The soil is 


| excellent ; a great part being alluvial, or intervale. 

But the river sometimes rises suddenly, by the 
freshets, nearly twenty feet above its usual level ; 
which sweep off the bridges, and cause other evils 
and inconveniences to the inhabitants. Conway is 
adjoining Fryeburgh, in the county of Oxford, 
Maine ; and it is nearly the same distance from 
Concord, the capital of New Hampshire, that it is 
from Portland. The view here present. d, con 
tains some evergreens of the fir kind; and a hut, 
or log house, such as were, and still are the dwel- 
lings of the early settlers in New Hampshire and 
Maine. 





HEAR BOTH SIDES-——-THEN JUDGE. 
HERNAN CORTES.—sy a spantarp. 
[Translated from Cadalso.} 


The character of Cortes is a subject worthy of | 


the maturest thought, the nicest discrimination, the 
most elaborate criticism. We should remember 
that those, who exclaim most loudly against the 


cruelty of the Spaniards in America, are the very | 


men, who, landing on the coast of Africa, purchase 
human beings of both sexes from their fathers, 
their brothers or their captors with the plausible ex- 
cuse, ‘that the purchasers are white and the pur- 
chased, black.’ They stow these victims of their 
rapacity into the ships-hold, treat them like brutes, 
carry them thousands of miles, expose them to the 
evils of nakedness, hunger and thirst, sell them in 
America to the highest bidder, and thus becom- 
ing rich, they return to their humane country and 


employ their wealth in publishing books full of el- | 


|egantly written invectives, rhetorical insults, and 
| eloquent charges against Hernan Cortes for what 
\he did! What did he? Listen and I will tell you. 

Cortes accepted the command of a small body 
of troops, and led them to the conquest of an un- 
known country. This he did by the appointment 
of his superior officer. Was there any fault here ? 
I can see only military subordination and an incred- 
ible degree of hardihood in undertaking such an 
expedition with a handful of men, if, indeed, there 
| were enough even to be called a handful. 

He proceeds to the place of his destination, not- 
withstanding the frowns of fortune or the oppo- 
sition of rivals. In his voyage, he touched at Co- 

zumel,* an island polluted by the sacrifice of h’- 
man victims ; he destroys those idols, whose worship 
| was the cause of such cruel rites, and has the ad- 
| dress to appease the people, after having thus done 


* Ay island neur the weet const of Jucatan, or Yucatan. 
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violence to their dearest prejudices and supersti- 
tions. 

Again Cortes pursues his voyage—he finds a 
Spanish captive among the savages; the aid, that 
this man rendered him by his knowleage of the In- 
dian dialects, was an earnest of that undeviating 
good fortune, which conducted him and his follow- 
ers through such a train of events as the christian 
might well call providential. 

He takes by storm the town of Tabasco, defend- 
ed by a band of valorous Indians. A battle ensues 
with a large army, in which Cortes gains a complete 
victory, and then continues his march. The ac- 
count of this battle gives rise to numerous reflec- 
tions, all honorable to the bravery of the Spaniards. 
One of these is as obvious as it is important, name- 
ly, that, however we may exaggerate the advantage 
of the Spaniards over the Indians, resulting from 
their knowledge of the use of gunpowder, fire- 
arms and war horses, and from the astonishment 
excited by their warlike preparations, wholly new 
in those regions, still great glory is due to the vic- 
tors, on account of the surpassing numbers of their 
enemy, the dexterity of that enemy in the use of 
their familiar weapons, their knowledge of the 
country, with other advahtages, which not only 
continue but increase at every step, whilst the dread 
with which the Mexicans first beheld the Europe- 
ans, is constantly duninished. 

Cortes knew how to turn even human weakness 
to his advantage. A noble Indian female, to whom 
he was passionately attached, becomes his interpre- 
ter, and is of incalculable advantage to his expedi- 
tion; a notable example of what service the fair 
sex may be, when they use their natural acuteness 
for the attainment of great and praiseworthy ob- 
jects. 

He receives ambassadors from Montezuma, with 
whom he holds conferences, worthy to be models 
for the statesmen, not only of Mexico but of Eu- 
rope. 

He learns with admiration the greatness of the 
Mexican empire ; an exaggerated account of which, 
given by the ambassadors, doubtless with a view to 
terrify him, increases his opinion of the power of 
that country, and consequently, of the dangers of 
his expedition, and the glory of success. But far 
from availing himself of a belief prevalent among 
the Indians, that he and his troops were gods, he 
tells them with wonderful magnanimity, that they 
are not of heaven, but of earth. This was une- 
qualled heroism. ‘To be willing to humble oneself 


in the opinion of a foe, (when every interest would | 


induce us to deceive him), requires a soul more 
than human. Does not such a man deserve the 
great names which have been given to those who 
look upon his deeds with envy, rather than justice ? 

When Cortes weighs the objects and the dangers 
of the enterprise, he considers the authority con- 
ferred on him by the Governor Velazquez, wholly 
insufficient. He therefore writes directly to his 
sovereign, informing him what he had done, and 
what he intended to do. 

His sagacity in guarding his rear by constructing 
forts at Vera Cruz, on the sea shore, and at the 
place of his landing, is evident from the advan- 
tages that accrue to him. 
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He discovers with great shrewdness, and reso- 
lutely punishes those who had formed a conspi- 
racy against his heroic person, and his glorious 
project. 

He leaves to posterity an example of courage, 
that has not been imitated since, by burning the 
fleet in which he had made his voyage, in order to 
prevent the hope of return, and to place his men 
under the necessity of ‘conquering or dying,’— 
words which many have uttered; a deed which 
few have done. 

He advances towards the capital of the empire, 
encountering and mastering all kinds of cbstacles, 
He well knows the importance of an alliance with 
the Flascalians. This he forms and confirms after 
conquering a numerous army of that warlike re- 
public, in two pitched battles, preceded by the rout 
of an ambuscade of five thousand men. In this 
war against the Flascalians, (I have been informed 
by a friend who is well versed in the military ma- 
neeuvres of the Greeks and Romans), that people 
used all the different evolutions, stratagems and 
tactics that are mentioned in Xenophon, Vegecius, 
and other writers of antiquity. Yet is it said by 
those who wish to lessen the glory of Cortes, that 
his foes were barbarians. 

He chastises the perfidy of Cholulo, advances 
to the lake and thence to the city of Mexico, 
and sends in behalf of his king an embassy to the 
Mexican Emperor. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that has survived the fall! 
Thongh few now taste thee, unimpaired and pure, 
Or tasting, long enjoy thee—too infirm, 

Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmiat with drops of bitter, which neglect, 
Or temper sheds into a crystal cup. — 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thy arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in treth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored, 
' That reeling goddess with a zoncless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail, swpport; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 


Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. Cowper 


TO WINTER. 


[From the London New Magazine. ] 





Gone are those hours that blest the cherished theme 
Of the bard's glowing and devoted lay, 

While winter frowning on his dreary way, 

Comes blighting the young fancy’s ardent dream. 
Lo, from his front what gathering terrors teem, 
And from his eye where dwells the sickly ray, 
And fev'rish brightness of the year’s decay, 
What envious tints o’er lifeless nature gleam. 
tude is his form; and hark, his angry voice, 
From the bleak north comes joyless o’er the plain; 
It breathes of tempests, and the bitter strain 

Bids no warm bosom with a throb rejoice. 

Thou hoary tyrant! The tyres soul would fain 
Consign thee to thy regions back again. 


| * 
Vice 1 Jaziness have everywhe thei . 

| ice and laziness have everywhere their votaries, 
and the vestiges of the ‘shabby footstep’ are to be 
'met with in all places. No human beings ever 
' . . . . . 

| congregated into a community without including 
among themselves the just and the unjust, the wise 


the evil and the good. 
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This view was taken from an eminence about one 
mile east of the bridge, across Deerfield river, between 
Deerfield and Greenfield. That bridge, seen through 
a gorge in a greenstone ridge, appears on the left in 
the drawing, bey ond which Deerfield meadows open 

Vou. 1.—No. 6. 


| and in the distance, rise the primitive ridges of Shel- 
| burne, &c. 


Deerfield river flows towards the right 
hand side of the sketch, where it mingles with the 
Connecticut that comes in from the north. The 
: | bridge seen on the right in the drawing, is on the 
34 
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Connecticut, a little above its junction with the 
Deerfield. After uniting, these streams pass south- 
easterly, as may be partially seen on the right hand 
side of the sketch. The bridge across the Connec- 
ticut, connects Montague on the east shore with 
Greenfield on the west. Above the bridge, may be 
seen an island; and still farther north, the river 
washes the eastern base of greenstone ridge, which, 
in the central parts of the drawing, is covered with 
woods. 

Near the union of Greenfield, Gill and Montague, 
are Turner’s falls: which are considered the impor- 
tant water-fall in the state of Massachusetts, if not 
in New-England. Bellow’s-falls, at Walpool, high- 
er up on the Connecticut, have been more celebra- 
ted. But on some accounts, as the broader sheet 
of water, the higher perpendicular descent, and the 
surrounding scenery, ‘Turner’s-falls are the most in- 
teresting. 

Above these falls, for about three miles, the river 
pursues its course through a wild and uncultivated 
region ; and the surface is as placid as a mountain 
lake even to the very verge of the falls. This cata- 
ract is sometimes called the Niagara in miniature. 

The name given to this water-fall is owing to an 
expedition against the Indians one hundred and 
seventy years ago, under Captain Turner, who 
went from Boston with one hundred and fifty men. 
The Indians were surprised, and many of them slain 
by the party under Captain Turner: but in their 
turn, being soon after reinforced, they made an at- 
tack on Turner, when most of his men were de- 
stroyed, and he was among the slain. The sound 
of the falls is sometimes heard at the distance of ten 
miles. 

Deerfield was the scene of a vast slaughter by the 
Indians. in the early settlement of that place. A 
great portion of the inhabitants were slain ; some 
were carried captive, and kept many years by the 
Indians in Canada. A female was one of the num- 
ber, who married one of the native Indians, and 
lived with him till her death. She visited her rela- 
tions on the Connecticut river, some years after her 
marriage, but would not consent to take up her 
abode with them. She chose rather to cleave to 
her husband. 


TARSHISH. 


It has long been a question among the learned 
where the city or country of Tarshish was situated. 
It is often mentioned in sacred history ; and in 
such a way as to intimate, that it was a place of 
trade and commerce. It was early a place of im- 
portance. The difficulty in ascertaining its situa- 
tion, arises not only from a want of specific de- 
scription or statement of its site, but from its being 
visited both by the Mediterranean and the Red sea. 

The ships of Tyre, on the Mediterranean, on the 
western part of Palestine or Syria, it is often said, 
went to Tarshish for purposes of commerce ; and it is 
supposed, with good reasons, that the voyage was to 





Carthage, then a place of great trade ; though some | 


have conjectured that Greece was intended. It was 
evidently a long voyage from Tyre. It could not 
therefore be to Cyprus; for that island was but a 
short distance, comparatively, from Tyre, and was 
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also known, in early times, by the name of Chittim. 
When it is said that vessels went from Tyre to 
Tarshish, it is probable then, that they sailed down 
the Mediterranean, to Spain, or to Carthage, on the 
coasts of Africa. 

But another difficulty arises, which is, that Solo- 
mon sent ships to Tarshish, by or through the Red 
sea. One solution of the difficulty is, that as Car- 
thage was originally called Tarshish, the whole of 
Africa was afterwards so designated ; and that the 
ships of Solomon sailed down the Red sea, from 
near its head, and passed over on to the southern 
coasts which are in Africa, where there were places 
for trade, as well as at Carthage. It is certain that 
Solomon had a fleet (such as it was) on the Red 
sea, and that it traded to Ophir ; which is near the 
mouth of that sea, or south of it, on the eastern 
coasts of Africa. 

It was not uncommon for a large city or settlement 
to give its name to the whole country. ‘Thus, when 
the Greeks speak of Asia, they refer merely to 
places on the western coast of Asia Minor. Asia is 
so used in the acts of the Apostles. All the people 
of Asia are said to have heard the gospel, merely on 
the preaching of the Apostles at Ephesus, and other 
cities in that vicinity. When, therefore, it is said, 
that ships went to Tarshish from Tyre down the 
Mediterranean; and that Solomon traded to Tar- 
shish, by the Red sea, we are to understand that 
they visited some parts of Africa, whether to the 
south-west, or to the south-east. Either of these 
voyages, as the art of navigation then was, would 
require a long time ; as they sailed near the coasts, 
and seldom dared to encounter a storm or any ad- 
verse winds. 

Tarsus in Cilicia, the birth place of St. Paul, has 
sometimes been thought the Tarshish of scripture. 
But the simple fact, that the latter was visited by 
way of the Red sea, is incompatible with the suppo- 
sition. 


The seraphim placed with the flaming sword to 
guard the gates of paradise from mortal intrusion, 1s 
allegorical of the angel within our own bosoms, by 
whose power we are prohibited from ever entering 
into the fruition of contentment, the only blessed 
garden in this world. Or, it might be said, that the 
watchful seraph still wanders over the earth, while 
no traces, whatever, are to be found of the once 
lovely spot ; and that his flaming sword is armed 
now, not with terror, but with hope, which obstructs 
not our pathway; but on the contrary, points and 
flashes from hill to valley—from wave and from sky, 
to lead on in search of fanciful bowers and glisten- 
ing streams, which wave and flow beautifully in the 
distance ; but are sure to fade into nothing, as we 
approach them. The unreal paradise can never be 
attained. 





The remarks of friends, the quizzing of acquaint- 
ances, the reports of the world, greatly accelerate 
matters when there already exists a real preference, 
though they often completely nip a slight one in its 
bud. There is a particular moment at which they 
fan the flame, and a previous one at which they 


| blow it out. 
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—_ HARE INDIAN DOG. 
yture. : 
oe This species of animal, which is peculiar to North | hair on the top of the head is long, and on the back 
America, derives its name from the Hare tribe of | part of the cheeks is directed backwards, and gives 
Indians, and others, on the borders of the great | the animal the appearance of a ruff round the neck. 
bear lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie. It isa | This animal is described by Richardson, as very 
rd to avorite animal with those tribes, and is used by | playful, of affectionate character, and easily gained 
on, is them in the chase only ; not being of sufficient size | by kindness; but is not contented with confine- 
1s, by for the purpose of burden or draught. It is not so | ment of any kind, nor is it so docile as many oth- 
ering § large as the prairie wolf, but exceeds the red Amer- | er kinds usually found wild in extensive forests. 
essed § ican fox; and yet it bears a greater resemblance to | When hurt, or in fear, its howl is not unlike that 
at the the former than to the latter. |of the wolf; and when it sees a rare object, it 
while The Hare Indian dog has a small head, slender | makes a singular attempt to bark, commencing with 
once muzzle, erect ears and thick ; oblique eyes, slender | a kind of growl, and ending in a prolonged, but 
rmed legs, broad hairy feet, and a bushy tail, which it | not unpleasant howl. When pursued by the larger 
ructs J usually carries curled over its right hip. It is cov- | dogs, which are kept by the English at some of 
s and ered with long hair, particularly about the shoul- | their forts, they eseape by the great rapidity of 
1 sky, ders, and at the roots there is a thick wool. The | their motion. 
isten- 
n the a nee 
is we 
er be rHE FIRST ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE. | receive any support is expressly opposed to it, but 
[From Murray’s Geography. ] | because it is in direct violation of a primary and 
In regard to the first origin of the human race, | universal law of nature: a law by which the lowest 
laint- there have not been wanting those, who, disbeliev- | being of the animal creation shrinks instinctively 
lerate ing the evidences of the Mosaic history, have at- | from intermixing its species with that of another. 
ence, | tempted to establish the hypothesis that these races | It has, moreover, been fully ascertained that, how- 
in its | have each sprung from different stocks; or, that | ever great the variations of the human form ma 
they | they are, in fact, so many species. Now this, at | be, such variations among different breeds of the 
they | the best, is but an assumption perfectly gratuitous ; | ame species of animal are even greater. Unless, 
not only because every record from which it could | therefore, it can be proved that the laws of nature 
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with respect to man and animals are contradictory, 
we shall, by attaching the least weight to the above 
theory, openly violate every principle of philosophic 
reasoning, as well as renounce all belief in revealed 
religion. On this head the Mosaic reeords are 
clear and explicit; and however the sceptic may 
deny their inspiration, he cannot bring forward, on 
his side, any testimony of such remote antiquity, or | 
of such generally admitted credibility. As to the | 
second question, it must not be understood that, in 
arranging the varieties of man under a certain num- | 
ber of divisions, and assigning to each a peculiar | 
character, there does not occur many and very re- 
markable exceptions in each. So much, indeed, is 
this the case, that there are not wanting instances 
of native African tribes having the light skin of 
Europeans, Caucasians combining the Mongolian 
with the Malay structure, Americans resembling 
whites, and Africans with the copper-colored skin 
of the American ; nay, even in the same islgnd or 
province, a great diversity, both in language and in 
physical structure, is sometimes apparent, and this 
between tribes bordering close upon each other ; so 
that. with the exception of a comparatively small 
portion of each principal race, we find so much di- 
versity in the remaining or aberrant branches—the 
typical peculiarities become so modified, altered, or 
evanescent, that it is totally impossible to draw an 
absolute line of demarcation between them. 

‘This point has frequently been adverted to by a 
well-known physiologist, who says, ‘ there is no cir- 
cumstance, whether of corporeal structure or of 
mental endowment, which does not pass by imper- 
ceptible gradations into the opposite character, ren- 

ring all those distinctions merely relative, and re- 
duc.ng them to differences in degree. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that every arrangement of these 
varices must be in a great measure arbitrary.’ 
Yet, admitting this variation to the fullest extent, it 
cannot alter the correctness of the principle on 
which these distinctions are founded. Whatever 
might have been formerly thought as to the nature | 
of terms employed by naturalists to designate par- 
ticular groups of animals, it is now generally ad- 
mitted that, through nature, there are no isolating 
distinctions, save such as separate species. The 
characters of every zoological group, of whatever 
magnitude or denomination, are subject to excep- 
tions equally numerous. The typical peculiarities 
may, indeed, be prominent; but in proportion to 
the number of objects which are embraced under 
any definition, will be the diversity of those imper- 
ceptible gradations, those threads of connection, 
which shoot out in all directions, and unite not only 
genera and orders, but the primary kingdoms of the 
animal and the vegetable worlds. It is, therefore, 
irrelevant to argue that, because these divisions are 
liable to numerous exceptions, and are not always 
uniform and constant, they are either artificial or 
objectionable ; for as we find that all natural groups, 
both in the animal and vegetable worlds, are sub- 
ject to the same variations, they are therefore liable 
to the same objections. In short, if such reasoning 
is valid, the distinction between plants and animals 
can no longer be maintained ; for it is to this day | 
unscttled at what point the peculiarities of one are | 
\ost, and those of the other assumed. 
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HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. 


North America was discovered by Cabot in 
1497; who sailed near the coast, from Newfound- 
land to Florida. A settlement was made in 1606, 
near Kennebeck-river, but was abandoned within 
a few months. Virginia was settled in 1606, by a 
company of Englishmen under Captain John Smith; 
but was frequently interrupted, and almost broken 
up; owing to the hostility of the Indians, and di- 
visions among the members of the company. In 
1620, the colony revived and increased, so as to be 
able to defend itself against the savages. About 
this time the Dutch imported Africans mto the col- 
ony and sold them for slaves. 

Plymouth was settled in 1620, by a company of 
one hundred English, who were rigid puritans. Its 
exposure and sufferings were very great ; but it sur- 
vived them and gradually increased, and prospered. 
In 1692, it was united to Massachusetts. 

New York was visited by Hudson in 1609, who 
ascended the river to 43°. But the Dutch early 
laid claim to it, and pretended Hudson was in their 
service ; this was denied by the English. In 1620 
the Dutch made some settlements there by consent 
of James I. The first Dutch governor was in 
1629: from this time, there were disputes between 
the Dutch and English. The latter took posses- 
sion in 1664, under Charles II. and T. Willet, who 
had lived sometime in Plymouth colony, was the 
first Mayor, about 1674. The first colonial legisla- 
ture was in 1683. 

In New Hampshire, settlements were made as 
early as 1623—4, near the mouth of Piscataqua- 
river, but were soon suspended till 1632, and 
then its growth was very slow fér many years. 
Before. this period, some settlements were also 
made, by Gorges, about Saco: but they were 
merely temporary. Afterwards, the few people in 
that place put themselves under the government of 
Massachusetts. 

Some Swedes settled in Delaware 1627; but the 
Dutch of New York, or Manhattan, claimed all the 
country as far as the north limits of Virginia. In 
1655, the Dutch took possession of the country ; 
and in 1664, it fell into the hands of the English, 
with the other Dutch settlements on the Hudson. 
The Duke of York conveyed it to W. Penn, in 
1682 ; but though it was under that proprietor, it 
was a separate colonial government. 

The Swedes near the mouth of the Delaware, 
early made settlements in the southerly part of 
New Jersey; and the province was granted by 
Charles II. to his brother the Duke of York, in 
1664; when English settlements were rapidly ex- 
tended. In 1676, it was divided into East Jersey 
and West Jersey, and continued sometime as two 
separate proprietary governments. 

Maryland was granted in 1632 by Charles I. to 
Sir George Calvert, a Roman Catholic ; and settled 
by people of that religious profession in 1634. 

Connecticut was settled in 1635; and for several 
years, Hartford and vicinity formed a distinct colo- 
ny and government from New Haven, and a few 
other settiements near it. Rhode Island became 
the residence of Roger Williams and a few others, 
who fled from persecution in Massachusetts, in 

1635—6 ; and was soon after purchased of the na- 
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The year after, the island was occupied by 
people from Massachusetts, who were banished that 
colony, on account of their religious opinions. 
but 
during the century were formed into one govern- 


tives. 


These two settlements were sometime distinct; 


ment. 


A settlement was made in North Carolina as ear- 


ly as 1587; but it was not permanent. In 1650, 
settlements were again made, consisting of a small 
Company ; which, however, was increased in 1661, 
by people from Massachusetts. In 1667, a repre- | 
sentative government was established. 


South Carolina was occupied only a few years | 
later. 









































INSTITUTION 


FOR THE DEAF 
This institution was established in 1820, and the | 
building erected in 1824. It is constructed of 
granite ; the front is ninety-six feet, and the width | 
is sixty-three fect. The legislature of Pennsylvania | 
granted eight thousand dollars to the funds of the 
institution, and to which were added donations 
from some liberal individua's. The state made 
provision also for the maintenance of fifty indigent 
pupils, for several years. Maryland and New Jer- | 
sey gave support to the institution ; the former by | 
an appropriation of thirty-five hundred dollars for a | 
number of years, to support indigent deaf and dumb | 
children of that state ; and the latter, by maintain- | 


The first expected draught from the cup of mis- | 
ery, whether it be light or heavy, if taken as the 
inevitable forerunner of untold evils, is always sure | 
te be inexpressibly bitter. The trifling circum- | 
stance which precedes the fatal blow, becomes im- 


In 1680, the population increased, and gov- | 
ernment was soon after established. A grant was! 





| ing twelve pupils, for an indefinite period. 


made, as early as 1662, by King Charles II. to 
Lord Clarendon and others, of a tract from 31 to 
36°, which included South Carolina. 

Georgia was first settled in 1733, under General 
Oglethorpe. The white population progressed 
slowly for many years; for the Indians were nu- 
merous, and were unwilling to dispose of their lands. 

The population of the thirteen united colonies, 
in 1775, was about three millions. It is now esti- 
mated at fourteen millions. It probably doubles in 
twenty-five years, without reckoning the emigra- 
tions. In another half century, the United States 
will be settled to the rocky mountains, and to the 
extreme north west of our territory ; when the cen- 
sus will no doubt give fifty millions. 















































AND DUMB IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In 


1831, the number of deaf and dumb children in 


| the asylum was about seventy ; and it is believed 


the number has increased since that year. The 
children are taught industrious habits, and their 
minds so cultivated by their skilful teachers, that 
they acquire much useful information. The pupils 
continue in the asylum from four to six years. 
‘The system pursued in the institution is agreeable 
to the theory of the Abbey Sicard; and substan- 
tially conformable to that adopted in the American 
asylum at Hartford. 


portant and dreaded on account of the frightful fate 


| it announces, and in this view the earliest sacrifice 


toa downfall in life seems to embedy in one drop of 
agony, all of venom that can be distilled from real 
evil, and imaginary terror. 
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GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 

Gibbon, in the forty-third chapter of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, gives the following 
account of the earthquake that took place at Anti- 
och, in A. D. 526, May 30.—‘ The near approach 
of a comet may injure or destroy the globe which we 
inhabit ; but the changes on its surface have been 
hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. ‘The nature of the soil may indicate 
the countries most exposed to these formidable con- 
cussions, since they are caused by subterraneous 
fires, and such fires are kindled by the union and 
fermentation of iron and sulphur. But their times 
and effects appear to lie beyond the reach of human 
curiosity, and the philosopher will discreetly abstain 
from the prediction of earthquakes, till he has count- 
ed the drops of water that silently filtrate on the 
inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns 
which increase by resistance the explosion of the 
imprisoned air. Without assigning the cause, his- 
tory will distinguish the periods in which these ca- 
lamitous events have been rare or frequent, and will 
observe, that this fever of the earth raged with un- 
common violence during the reign of Justinian. 
Each year is marked by the repetition of earth- 
quakes, of such duration, that Constantinople has 
been shaken above forty days; of such extent, that 
the shock 
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pire. An impulsive or vibratory motion was felt: 
enormous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sea alter- 
nately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary 
bounds, and a mountain was torn from Libanus, 


and cast into the waves, where it protected, as a | 


mole, the new harbor of Botrys,in Phoenicia. The 
stroke that agitates an ant-hill, may crush the insect 


myriads in the dust; yet truth must extort a con- | 


fession, that man has industriously labored for his 
own destruction. 
which include a nation within the limits of a wall, 
almost realizes the wish of Caligula, that the Roman 
people had but one neck. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic multitudes 
were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the fes- 
tival of the Ascension. The loss of Berytus was of 
smaller account, but of much greater value. That 
city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was illustrated by 
the study of the civil law, which opened the surest 
road to wealth and dignity: the schools of Berytus 
were filled with the rising spirits of the age, and 


many a youth was lost in the earthquake who might | 


have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of his 
country. In these disasters, the architect becomes 
the enemy of mankind. The hut of a savage, or 
the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down without 


injury to the inhabitants; and the Peruvians had | 


reason to deride the folly of their Spanish conquer- 
ors, who with so much cost and labor erected their 
own sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician 
are dashed on his own head ; a whole people is 
buried under the ruins of public and private edifices, 
and the conflagration is kindled and propagated by 
the innumerable fires which are necessary for the 


subsistence and manufactures of a great city. In- | 


stead of the mutual sympathy which might comfort 


has .been communicated to the whole | 
surface of the globe, or at least of the Roman em- | 


- : : . ep | 
The institution of great cities, | 
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and assist the distressed, they dreadfully experience 
the vices and passions which are released from the 
fear of punjshment: the tottering houses are pil- 
'laged by intrepid avarice ; revenge embraces the 
| moment, and selects the victim ; and the earth often 
| swallows the assassin or the ravisher in the consum- 
/mation of their crimes. Superstition involves the 
| present danger with invisible terrors ; and if the im- 
age of death may sometimes be subservient to the 
virtue or repentance of individuals, an aflrighted 
| people is more forcibly moved to expect the end 
of the world, or to deprecate with servile hom- 
|age the wrath of an avenging Deity.’ 

In 1169, single shocks continued for four months ; 
and in 1202, another earthquake destroyed many 
| cities, filled up the valleys of Lebanon, and shattered 
| the basaltic districts of Hauran, so that, according to 
the expression then current, it was no longer pos- 
sible to say, here stood this or that city. A dread- 
ful earthquake took place in 1759; the shocks con- 
tinued for six months. At the first shock the cities 
of Antioch, Balbec, Acre, Tripoli, &c. were Jaid in 
ruins, and 30,000 persons killed. The most re®ent 
earthquake, of 1822, lasted still longer, and commit- 
ted dreadful ravages. On the 13th of August, in 
one horrible night, Aleppo, Antioch, Biha, Gesser, 
indeed every single village and cottage within the 
pashalic of Aleppo, was, within ten or twelve 
seconds, completely destroyed, and converted into 
a heap of rubbish: no less than 20,000 people lost 
| their lives, and many more were mutilated ; a very 
| great number, considering the low population of 
| 





these places. 





| SUPPOSED EVIDENCE OF VOLCANIC AGENCY 
AT GAY HEAD. 
| [From Hitchcock’s Geology.] 
The opinion, I ought, however, to remark, has 
‘been advanced by writers too respectable to be 
passed unnoticed, that there are traces of volcanic 
attion at Gay Head. The great quantity of lignite 
there mixed with the clay, giving the whole mass 
an appearance somewhat like cinders, and the fer- 
ruginous conglomerate, in which the pebbles are 
coated over with the brown hydrate of iron, often 
exceedingly resembling the conglomerated semi- 
fused mass that is raked out of a furnace, would 
very naturally lead a person, unpractised in geolo- 
gy, to refer them to volcanic agency. These are 
undoubtedly the substances intended by Dr. Bay- 
lies, when he speaks of ‘masses of charcoal,’ and 
‘large stones, whose surfaces were vitrified.”* It is 
now well understood, that neither lignite nor the 
hydrate of iron, require heat for their production. 
Gay Head being naturally a place of resort for 
the Indians, they could not but notice its peculiari- 
ties. And they had an advantage over geologists 
of modern times in explaining phenomena. For 
when a difficulty presented itself, they had only to 
| call in the aid of some mighty spirit, or giant, who 
|once inhabited the spot. ‘This they have done in 
attempting to account for appearances at Gay Head. 





* Transactions of the Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
2. part 1. p. 150 


He who gives you fair words, feeds you with an 
‘empty spoon. 
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VIEW OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The White Mountains are the most elevated part ; Even this plain is destitute of vegetation ; except in 
of a ridge, which extends north-east and south-west | some of the fissures of the rocks the dwarf spruce 


for a great distance in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


| 
| 


are near the centre of New Hampshire, and are far the | 


highest in New England ; and yet far inferior to the 
Rocky Mountains or the Cordilleras. They are seen 
at a great distance by vessels approaching the coast; 
and are also visible on land for eighty miles. Their 
distance from the Atlantic ocean, which is seen at 
the south-east, is about sixty-five miles. The view 
to the west and north is bounded by the high lands, 
which separate the waters of the Connecticut and 
Amariscoggin rivers, from those of Lake Champlain 
and St. Lawrence. The Saco, the Merrimack, and 
Amariscoggin, have their rise near the eastern and 
southern base of these mountains. 

The highest of these hills is called Mount Wash- 
ington ; which has been computed to be about nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and six thou- 
sand two hundred from the base of the ridge. 
eastern side of this mountain rises in anangle of forty- 
five degrees ; and six or seven hours of severe labor 
are required to attain its summit. In some places, 
the ascent is very steep and difficult to pass. 

There are apparently three zones on the moun- 
tain. The first is woods; the second, the bald 
mossy part ; and the third, from the base of what 
may be called the summit, is without vegetation. 
Yet on some of the rocks, even to the top, there are 
peaks of mossy appearance. The Alps, and other 
very high mountains, are described as exhibiting 
similar appearances. The summit or pinnacle is a 
pyramidal heap of grey rocks, which rises from what 
would otherwise be a plain on the mountain top, as 
at the base of this summit or pinnacle, there is al- 
most a level distance. requiring the walk of an hour. 


The | 


'and fir are occasionally found : and only a few 


The White Hills | 


inches high. ‘They have probably been growing for 
ages, for their thickness is such as to allow one to 
walk on them, as firmly as on the rocks. 

These mountains, especially Mount Washington, 
are covered with snow for the greater part of the 
year; and this gives them their white appearance 
from a distance. The snow continues on the sides 
till June or July, and is again found incre as early 
as September. For the few weeks they are without 
snow, the appearance is a pale blue. ‘They lie in 
latitude 44° north, and 71° 20’ west longitude. 

Near the summit the thermometer, even in sum- 
mer, usually stands at 40 or 44°; and visitors com- 
plain of cold fingers. The clouds frequently pass 
much below the summit. Innumerable cascades are 
seen dashing over the rocks, and the atmosphere is 
very damp and moist. 

The rock and stone of these mountains are very 
rough, and are principally granite, with a portion of 
mica: and are considered of primitive formation. 
Here is an extensive field for the scientific geologist, 
which has not yet been fully explored. And they 


‘who have a taste for the grand and sublime in 


nature, will find enough to admire and to gratify 
them. 

The avalanche which occurred a few years ago 
on one side of Mount Washington, was a terrific 
event. It could not have been witnessed in safety 
from a little distance. It must have been a magnifi- 
cent view. But this scene of grandeur was too de- 
structive to excite any other than feelings of terror. 
Many trees were destroyed, the earth and_ soil 
below were buried, or excavated ; and one dwelling 
house barely escaped from utter ruin. 
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TO MAKE CHEAP, LIGHT, AND WHOLESOME 
BREAD. 


[From the Kennebeck Journal. ] 


Take a dozen and a half of good mealy potatoes 
wéll boiled, peel them and mash them fine while 
warm, add two quarts of cold water, and then strain 
the mixture through a cullender ; add flour enough 
to make a thick batter, then a pint of good lively 
yeast or emptings ; if the yeast is sweet, no salera- 
tus is necessary ; if sour, a very little salzratus ; let 
the sponge set until it is well fermented. With 
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| answer, to virtue in this world, for virtue’s sake ! 
| Go, then, overturn your altars, destroy your tem- 

ples dedicated to the living God, and ereet others, 
_as did revolutionary France, to the goddess of rea- 
son; but be careful to place a guillotine by her 
side ; let us worship her, for if she can not teach 
| us what is best to do, how shall we ask it of that 
| Being; whose justice we have confounded with 
| guilt; whose mercy we have made impotency to 
| punish, and whose love of virtue we have in effect 
| denied. 


this sponge you may make a large or small quantity | 


of bread by adding flour and water, or milk ; if a 
small quantity, it may be put into the oven very 
soon; if the quantity be large, it must stand 
longer, or over night. Put in double the usual 
quantity of salt, but no shortening. Let the dough 
stand in a place moderately warm, but not near the 
fire, unless it is to.be baked immediately. Milk or 
water may be used, but water is the best, for the 
sponge mixed with water keeps sweet the longest. 
The bread will be very light, sweet and wholesome, 
having in it neither acids nor alkalies to neutralize 
each other. The greater the proportion of pota- 
toes, the lighter the bread will be ; but if the pro- 
portion be very large, the bread will be so light as 
to dry up if kept several days. 

Pastry boiled, such as for dumplings, &c. is far 
preferable if mixed with a large proportion of po- 
tatoes. ‘Take a dozen good sized potatoes mashed 
fine, knead flour sufficient to make the dough of a 
proper consistency with them while warm—add 
double quantity of salt, but no shortening. Put in 
the apples and boil about an hour and a half, or 


There are no men in the country who so thor- 
oughly despise their fellow-citizens as trading poli- 
ticians; those I mean, who are forever prating 
about the exalted motives which influence them. 
Of course there are many honorable exceptions. 
Whenever any man professes a philanthropy so ex- 
cessive as to cause him to care more for others than 
for himself, I set him down as a cheat and an 
impostor. Now the most of our citizens have 
been taught to admire no one, unless he pretend to 
an utter carelessness of all his private concerns, 
whenever they interfere with his public duties, to 
an utter contempt also, of his private opinions, and 
makes himself, in fine, what he never dare make 
his constituents, a perfect slave. Can such a man 
be sincere ; does he not intend from the first to de- 
ceive ; and, having succeeded, does he not despise 
those who had the folly to believe him ? 


If we but cast a glance at the majority of our pro- 
fessed politicians, and see the issue of their exertions, 





about one third less than the usual time for other 
pastry. Bread, when very light, also bakes sooner. 


There is an unbridled licentious freedom, such as | 
no man can safely be entrusted with, which will 
suffer no deductions from its claims on the score 
of superior wisdom, or learning, or intelligence. 
It can even groan under a subjection to the Most 
High, until depriving him of his undoubted attri- 
butes, it would reduce his omnipotence into impo- 
tence. It is this evil spirit that has partially dis- 
torted that benevolent and amiable creed, which | 
teaches that the anger of a merciful God will not | 
assuredly last forever ; and has, in its place, offered | 
a popular theory, that denies all future rewards and | 
punishments, without reserve or exception, and, of | 
course, all accountability in and after life. This, to 
the ignorant, the evil and the simple-minded, living 
in a community too, the very bonds of which are 





cemented by the great sanction of the holy scrip- | 


tures, is an engine, which, bringing heaven down, 


how poorly are they rewarded for all their anxieties 
and sacrifices, how short is their career! Begun in 
deceit, it ends in disgrace. Where shall we point out 
the citizen, who, having gained the favor of his 
countrymen, can retain it to the end of his life? 
Some shoal, or quicksand, or rock, destroys him at 
once ; his popularity, be it founded on what it may, 
his talents, even his true patriotism, contend in vain 
against the desire of change ; the first artfully-fed 
whim of the moment, destroys him; he falls, is dis- 
regarded, and a new favorite supplies his place. 


THE WALL OF CHINA. 


This is probably, the greatest work ever executed 
by man. It was built two thousand years before 
the Christian era; and is fifteen hundred miles in 
extent. There are two parallel brick walls, twelve 
feet apart, and the interval is filled up with earth. 
It is twenty-four feet in height, and the towers on 
it, are about three hundred feet apart. 


as it were, into an equality with earth, is fraught | 
with the direst consequences to public peace and 


order. It seems probable, that this specious doc- 
trine which proclaims impunity at once, in an after 
life, for every sin committed here, and which pro- 
vides a mansion among the blessed for the unblush- 
ing and sin-glorying criminal, is the smart steed up- 
on which the civilized world is doomed to ride its 
downward career. Why preach to us heaven or 
hell, when you promise happiness ; immediate hap- 
pmess to all men. 


The poor Indian, with but a cotton wrapper for 
defence and protection, feels not more horror- 
struck, when he perceives amid an adjoining jungle, 
the fiery eyes of a tiger glaring hideously upon him, 
than does a young lady, whose yielding heart ren- 
ders her equally defenceless, when her quick fears 
inform her that the eyes of her lover are sparking 
and his heart beating, and his tongue faltering wi 


That you may incite us, you) the tender declaration. 
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CHESTNUT-STREET THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Theatrical exhibitions by a regular company were | wings. These are decorated with niches, contain- 
performed in Philadelphia, as early as 1754; and a| ing statues of tragedy and comedy, which are con- 
theatte was erected in that city, in 1759. The} sidered the best productions from the chisel of 
building was at Society Hill, in South-street ; then Rush; and immediately below them are semicircu- 
the outskirts of the city. Spite of the opposition lar recesses, with basso relievos, representing the 
of those who conscientiously disapproved of theat- | tragic and comic muses. 
rical entertainments, the company continued their! The approach to the boxes is from Chestnut-street, 
exhibitions till 1766, when a new theatre was open- | through an arcade of five entrances, opening into 
ed in the same part of the city. But the revolu-| a vestibule fifty-eight feet long by eight feet wide, 
tion put an end to their performances. _communicating, at each end, with the box office, 

In 1793, a theatre was built in Chestnut-street,| and a drawing room. The audience part of the 
and was occupied as such for twenty-seven years ;| house is described on a semicircle of forty-six feet 
and the performances were generally of a high de-| in diameter, and containing three rows of boxes. 
gree of excellence. The building was burnt in| The form of the house is such as to place the mass 
1820, and, as was generally believed, by design. | of the audience within thirty-five feet of the stage. 
Another theatre was soon after erected on the same | The dome is forty-six feet in diameter. The whole 
spot. And there are now three buildings of the | building is one hundred and fifty by ninety-two, 
kind in Philadelphia, which are considered an hon- | and will accommodate two thousand people. 
or to the city and the architects. | This theatre combines beauty and convenience, 

The principal front of the building, a view of | with great security. There are three large door- 
which is here presented, is on Chestnut-street, near | ways, which will discharge a crowded house in a 
Sixth-street. It is in the Italian style, and the ma-| few minutes. It was designed and executed by 
terial marble. Its most prominent features are an| W. Strickland. When it was opened in 1822, an 
arcade, supporting a screen of composite columns, | appropriate address was made, written by Mr. 
and a plain entablature, and is flanked by two! Sprague of Boston. 





NEW BELLOWS. dle board is held stationary, and by the movements 
[From the Cornish (Maine) Farmer. } of the lower one the air is thrown into the upper 
Mr. Thomas Guptill of this town, has made a_ division. By the weight of the upper board and 
hand bellows that operates on the same principle as | the elastic power of the leather, there is a pressure 
those used by blacksmiths. There are three boards, | on the volume of air which produces a continued 
the two lower ones have valves and handles, the mid- | current that is much more effectual than puffs. 
Vou. I.—No. 6. 35 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER, 
ON ASTRONOMY. 
My Dear H. 


I cannot better evince the sincere and heart- 
felt pleasure the perusal your last letter gave me, 
than by cordially approving your desire of becoming 
acquainted with the science of astronomy ; and by 
promising you every encouregement and assistance 
im my power, in the promotion of so pleasing and 
desirable an object. 

Much has been said and written on the sublimity 
of this soul-elevating science ; yet words cannot 
produce on a human mind, an impression of this 
sublimity which the splendid aspects of the heavens 
fail of doing, of themselves. Painting the lily would 
be useless labor, and vain would be the attempt to 
place in a stronger light, an object, the extent of 
whose splendid magnificence, already exceeds the 
utmost limits of human imagination. 

Improving your wish for advice on the subject, 
as a hint ; I have, in my own mind, marked out a 
course or plan of study, which I think may be at- 
tended with some advantages over that of our ele- 
mentary books. I propose becoming your instructer 
myself; at least, until you are acquainted with the 
elements of the science, premising that I can lead 
you but a short way into its intricate details, on ac- 
count of my limited knowledge of the practical part 
of it. I intend to continue this course to you, in a 
series of letters, at such intervals as your progress 
may render most proper and conducive to your final 
success. I am aware that the limits to this course, 
may be much smaller than I have anticipated, from 
several causes ; but principally, from the little time 
left from other pursuits, and the difficulties I may 
encounter in arranging the subject in a manner best 
suited to your progress and capacities. 

Some of my illustrations may, perhaps, claim the 
merit of originality; yet from me, you can expect 
none but second-hand information, or such as I am 
indebted for, to the works of men who have made 


the subject one principal business of their lives. | 


Pre-eminent among these, stands Ferguson ; whose 
steps, more than those of any other, I shall recom- 
mend you to follow. 

Born of poor but honest parents, (his father was 
a common day-laborer,) he encountered difficulties 
at the outset which would have discouraged almost 
any other man; yet, with a determined persever- 
ance, and a firm, yet modest reliance on his own 
mighty genius, he mastered all those great princi- 


ples, or laws, on which mechanics, and consequently | 


the practical details of astronomy depend. In some 
future letter, I may give a more particular account 
of this great man. 


As a further encouragement to your own success, | 


I will just mention a great woman, Mrs. Somerville, 
who, though a woman, has entered the field, with 
the practical astronomers of the age, and shown 
herself no mean competitor for the honors attached 
to a high state of proficiency in astronomical knowl- 
edge. 
After all, the course I have adopted, with regard 
to your instruction, may not succeed, as I may not, 
after making trial of it, approve it myself. In that 
case, I shall consign you over to books and your 
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preceptor, who, I hope, will find that no disadvan- 
tage has resulted to you, from my taking the busi- 
ness thus far into my own hands. 

I shall commence with sidereal astronomy, or the 
science considered in its relation to the fixed stars ; 
or more properly, the stars ; the word fixed, being 
used to distinguish them from the planets which, as 
the name implies, were once called wandering stars.* 
If you notice the planet Mars, (whose situation I 
shall point out by and by,) and refer it to some 
neighboring star whose situation you will be here- 
after able to recollect ; you will find on again ob- 
serving it, a few evenings after, that its place is alter- 
ed with regard to the star referred to. The same 
may be said of Jupiter, whose motion among the 
stars is slower, and therefore requires a longer period 
for its observation. 

Your first step will be to make yourself acquaint- 
ed with the situations, as referred to one another, 
of all the principal stars visible at this season of the 
year, and with all, of every magnitude, visible to the 
naked eye, as the year advances. This will enable 
you to refer at any time, to any point in the heav- 
ens under consideration ; while the pleasure you 
will experience in the study, will make it an easy 
task. 

Nor is it one requiring nearly so much time, as is 
generally imagined ; as the whole may be learned 
by the observations of a few evenings. To assist 
you, I send you an atlas of the stars, in which, I 
believe all, visible to the naked eye, are correctly 
laid down. These maps are published under the 
direction of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. They are of convenient size, 
and are probably correct. You might have found 
the use of a celestial globe more convenient, yet, as 
one of sufficient size (if indeed such an one could 
be found) to be of any practical utility, would be 
very expensive, and as the atlas costs less than a 
dollar, you must not be dissatisfied, if I have con- 
sulted my pecuniary interests, in opposition to a tri- 
fling matter of mere convenience. 

In speaking of the stars, I shall have occasion to 
| consider their situations in different ways; as referred 
| to the observer ; as regards their bearings and ap- 
parent distances from one another ; and, as we ad- 
vance, as referred to the sun and planets. This 
situation of a star referred to an observer, is not to 
_be considered permament, from two causes, one of 
which, you will easily understand. If you are told 
| that a star will be at a point exactly over your head, 
it is evident that it can be so, only at a particular 
| moment; as its diurnal motion, or daily progress in 
| the heavens, plainly shows. 
| The other cause arises from the stars gaining as 
| it were, upon this diurnal, or daily motion, and 
completing one more entire revolution in a year, 
than there are days ; so that when it is said that a 
star will arrive at a point directly over your head at 
'seven o'clock in the evening, the particular day 
must be mentioned, as the same star will on the 
next evening arrive at the same point nearly four 
| minutes earlier by the clock. As regards the first 
| of these, I shall consider twelve o’clock (midnight) 


| 
| 


| as understood when no other time is specified. For 











| ® Planet is derived from the Greek; 772cr7,7xc, 2 wanderer. 
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the other, as some time may elapse before you may 
have a proper night for observation, reference is 
made to the first of March; so that when I speak 
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| on which your future progress so intimately and ab- 


of a star as rising or setting, one above or below. 


another, in the east or west, &c. you are to under- 
stand it as referring to the first of March. 

Before you proceed to the study of the stars, 
(the geography of the heavens), you will require 
some knowledge of what is meant by the sensible or 
visible horizon ; a knowledge which must be made 
more perfect when you come to study the form and 
magnitude of the earth. 

The sensible horizon is that portion of the earth’s 
surface, visible from that point on which the ob- 
server stands, and is bounded by that line where it 
appears to meet or touch the sky. For the present 
you are to consider it level, and of course, circular, 
and bounded on all sides, at equal distances from 
the observer. 

The definition of an astronomical term is also 
necessary. The meridian, by which is meant the 
celestial meridian, is an imaginary circle, drawn 
through the north and south points of the horizon, 
through the point (zenith ) over your head, and the 
point (nadir) under your feet; its plane intersect- 
ing and forming right angles with the plane of the 
horizon. The line of the intersection of these two 
planes, is called the meridian line. 

You may now choose the first clear evening, and 
with your atlas, a small table and a glass lantern, 
the light of which should be screened from the eyes 


by being partly covered with paper, take a station | 


in some open situation where a view of the horizon 
is least obstructed by trees or other objects. 
turn to map No. 5, and after confining it with a stone 
or some other heavy body, direct your attention to 
that part of the heavens occupied by the north pole. 
The polar star (Polaris, ) and a group of six large 
stars in the splendid constellation Ursa Major (the 
Great Bear, ) have been pointed out to you. The 


latter being arranged so as to resemble in outline a | 


well-known implement of the kitchen, has been called 
the Dipper accordingly. 


of Polaris ; 


|in the grand march of the stars before you. 


solutely depends. 

By watching attentively, for an hour, the apparent 
motions of the stars in the immediate neighborhood 
you may, perhaps, obtain an idea of 
the real motion of the earth, and its relation to the 
heavenly bodies, that by leaving a deeper and more 
lasting impression, may lay a better foundation for 
your advancement in astronomy, than would be ob- 
tained by reading all that has been written on the 
subject, from the time of the Chaldean shepherds 
down to Herschel junior. 

You observe that all the stars in this region move 
about the pole or common centre in circles great or 
small, according to their distance from it ; continu- 
ing through their whole revolutions with the same 
points towards it; in short, you cannot but have re- 
garded the pole, as a point of superior consequence 
Con- 
sider well this important point, this pivot on which 
the whole heavens seem to turn, this point of fixity 
in space, this only spot in the heavens which, to 
you, seems exempted from the great law of revolu- 
tionary periodicity to which every thing, above the 
earth, is subject, and which, for ought you yet 
know, has remained the permanent centre, as it were, 
of the universe from its creation. You will hardly 


/imagine that man in his comparative nothingness 


could have discovered a principle, or cause, for the 


_gradual displacement of this important point ; or 


|nity. Yet such is the fact. 
Now | 


| 


| which pervades all created things ; 
The two stars marking the | 


top and bottom of that side of the dipper opposite 


the handle, are called the pointers, from their lying 


nearly in a line with and pointing, as it were, to the | 
These stars will be en the meridian, or | 


pole star. 
exactly over Polaris a few minutes 
midnight. 
ing nearly a horizontal line with it at about six in 
the evening. 

With a little assistance from the map you will 


past twelve 


They will be to the right of Polaris, form- | 


easily learn the situations of all the principal stars cir- | 
cumjacent the pole, and you will do well to remem- 


ber their names. 


To the left of Polaris (9 o’cloc k) 


is the constellation Cassiopea (the lady in her 


chair ;) beneath it, is Draco, (the Dragon,) and 
between these is Cepheus. Beneath Cassiopea, is 
the large star Deneb in Cygnus, (the Swan ) and 
above it, at about the same distance, is Capella, (the 
Goat, ) in Auriga (the Waggoner. ) 
places ‘of these, the map and the heavens must be 
alternately consulted ; but the splendid scene in the 
* starry heavens’ before you, is the great book to 
which I wish you to direct your chief attention, and | 


from which I wish you to learn those first lessons | | considered as permanently fixed. 


In finding the | 


could make one approximate deduction toward the 
conclusion that it is not immoveably fixed for eter- 
Ages have passed, 
and to the unassisted eye of man, the pole star is at 
the centre still; for years and years, its companions 
may roll on, and without the aid of science, he will 
refer them to the same points in the heavens. Yet 
man, with reason and science as his guides, has in 
some degree, explored these distance-hallowed re- 
gions, and has discovered that even this polar centre 
of the world is subject to the great law of change, 
that time shall 
move it to where not a visible star shall mark its 
place ; that time shall consign its keeping to other 
stars; and, that time shall again restore to its place 
near the pole, the present polar star, which has been 
to all nations an object of almost religious adoration 
from time immemorial. But it is time to consider 
this central peint more particularly. 

Polaris, the star to which you have referred the 
centre of the diurnal circles of the other stars, is not 
strictly this centre, and has no other connection 
with it, than what results from accidental proximity, 
but, itself, describes a small circle about the true 
centre, of about three degrees diameter; its dis- 
tance from it, therefore, is about one and a half de- 
grees. It will be exactly beneath it at thirteen 
minutes past two o’clock in the morning. You will 
therefore be able to refer the true north pole toa 
point one and a half degrees above Polaris, nearly 
in the direction of the star % in the constellation 
Draco. That you may have a more definite idea 
of this distance, I will observe that the star 0 in 
Ursa Minor is about four degrees from Polaris. 

This centre, as I have before stated, is not to be 
A slow yet con- 
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stant change, the nature of which you will better 
understand by and by, is going on, which is contin- 
uall:; altering the position of the celestial pole, and, 
ecasequently, the equinox, the ecliptic, the two 
colures and all circles of right ascension and declin- 
ation, or as you will better understand it, longitude 
and latitude. You will know more of these circles 
hereafter. At present you will do well to make 
yourself perfectly acquainted with the places and 
direction of the equinox, the ecliptic and colures by 
finding them on the maps, and particularly observing 
such stars as lie in, or very near their respective 
planes. 

It must*be apparent to you, that you are contem- 
plating a region in the heavens where the stars never 
set to us; that as you recede from the pole, and ar- 
rive at a certain distance, the stars must just touch 
or disappear below the horizon, a little west of the 
meridian line; and soon rising again, a little to the 
east of it, continue on in their apparently eternal 
circles. 

In this, your first lesson in the geography of the 
heavens, as your health is good, and you say your 
predilection for the science is strong; I hope you 
will not think me unreasonable, if (provided the 
weather be not too cold,) I require you to continue 
your observations through the whole night. The 
pleasure of seeing a star rise at a point which you 
have calculated for its reappearance, from observa- 
tions on its setting, and by estimating the place and 
direction of the hidden are of its circular path, will 
be no mean remuneration for the toil and patience 
of watching. You will hail it with delight as the 
return of a friend, who comes to inform you, that 
your first efforts are crowned with success ; 
assure you that your laudabie exertions in the pur- 
suit of knowledge shall not fail of meeting a rich 
and ample reward. The dawning day, too, and the 
rising sun, under these circumstances, will yield you 
such thrilling and heartfelt emotions of delight and 
true happiness, as, [ trust, will never be forgotten. 

The region you have been contemplating, is call- 
ed the circle of perpetual apparition, or that circle 
in the plane of which the stars never set. The ra- 
dius, or semidiameter of this circle, corresponds to 
the latitude of the observer; the reason of this will 
be made obvious, when you come to study the form 
and magnitude of the earth. 

You will now turn to map No.2. This splendid 
region of the heavens, the most rich in stars, of any 
in our hemisphere, has, at this time, unusual attrac- 
tions. Most of the planets are now in this region, 
the whole passing the meridian at times well calcu- 
lated for convenient observation. It also contains 
the remarkable group called Pleiades, or seven stars, 
with which you are already acquainted. 

Mars is near ¢ Geminorum, and comes to the 
meridian, fourteen minutes before eight (evening, ) 
and sets thirty-four minutes past three, (morning. ) 
Jupiter is near 7, Tauri, the largest star of Pleiades ; 
and sets ten minutes before one, (morning.) Sat- 
urn is near 82 Virginis, (not far from Spica, or 
a Virginis,) and rises sixteen minutes past nine, 
(evening, ) and comes to the meridian six minutes 
before three, (morning.) Venus is near é Aquilae 
and rises sixteen minutes past four, (morning. ) 
From this, with the assistance of your atlas, you will 


and to | 
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readily find and know these planets. You will also 
distinguish them from the stars by their steady light ; 
as they have not that twinkling appearance, you will 
notice of the stars. 

Study the situations of the constellations for a few 
moments on the map, and then direct your atten- 
tion to Pleiades now, (nine o’clock,) more than 
|four hours past the meridian. Here you find a 
brilliant object not laid down in the map. You 
will not conceive it possible that so prominent an 
| object could have been overlooked, and you imme- 
| diately conclude it must be one of those planets or 
| wandering stars, who, having no fixed place in the 
_ heavens, could not have been assigned a permanent 
| place in the map. It is the planet Jupiter. Its 
_ place is now near Pleiades and nearly in a south- 
easterly direction from it; it sets at ten minutes be- 
| fore one in the morning. The magnificent assem- 
_blage of stars in this direction from Pleiades cannot 
fail of arresting your attention. The constellations 
Taurus (the Bull,) Gemini, (the Twins, ) Orion, 
Lepus, (the Hare, ) Canis Major, (the Great Dog, ) 
Canis Minor, (the Little Dog,) and Columba No- 
achi, ( Noah’s Dove, ) seem to form one grand con- 
| stellation, through the middle of which, passes the 
| Equinox, the equator of the heavens. 
| To refer again to Pleiades, as a starting point, a 
short distance from it, nearly south-east, is Aldeba- 
ron, (the Bull’s southern eye). About the same 
| distance from this, and nearly in the same direction, 
is Bellatrix, in Orion. A little south of this, is Ori- 
on’s Belt, a remarkable group, often called the L. 
Yard. Consider this group attentively ; as one of 
its stars, that nearest Aldebaron, is very nearly over 
the equator, or, in the equinox. At about the dis- 
tance of Aldebaron from this group, but in the op- 
posite direction, in Canis Major, is Sirius, (the Dog 
Star) ; by far the largest star in the whole Heavens. 
On this splendid star you may look, and admire, 
and exhaust even your imagination, yet you will 
not, cannot, form any conception of the vast, the 
boundless magnificence of what we may feel justi- 
fied in considering as known of this single star. 
In my next letter, (should I conclude to go on with 
the subject), I shall consider this star more partic- 
ularly, and from what I have now said, I think I 
shall have no difficulty in bringing it to your recol- 
lection. You can now see Mars in the west, not 
far from Castor and Pollux ; it sets at thirty-three 
minutes past three o’clock in the morning. You 
will now turn to map No. 3. 

From the progress I hope you have already made, 
you will be able to continue your survey of the 
stars without my assistance ; yet I will call your 
attention to a few of them, on account of their im- 
portance, considered as geographical points. ¥, in 
the leg of Leo, 7, y1, and 72 and 3, in Virgo, 
are very near the equinox, and, with the star re- 
ferred to above, in Orion’s Belt, and star 22, 
in Monoceros, (the Unicorn,) will enable you to 
mark with precision, the place and direction of this 
great circle of the Heavens. The stars, Regulus, 
0, fifty-nine and T in Leo, 8 and } in Virgo and 
Zuben el Chamali, in Libra, will give you the 
place and direction of the ecliptic, and 4 in Co- 
lumba Noachi, é in Lepus, x in Auriga, 2 in Lynx 
and 6 in Ursa Minor, the place and direction of 
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the solstitial colure , the equinoctial colure you will 
find in the same way, by the stars & and € in Corvus, 
the ( Crow ) o in Virgo, 0 in Ursa Major, Polaris, 8 
in Cassiopea and 22 in Ardromeda. 

You find as you leave the circle of perpetual ap- 
parition, that the diurnal arches (or that portion of 
the circles above the horizon) of the stars have be- 
come less portions of circles, and consequently the 
stars remain less portions of twenty-four hours 
above the horizon. As you approach the equinox, 
you find these circles cut through*the middle by 
the plane of the horizon, leaving one half below 
and the other above it, and that the stars rise ata 
point exactly east, and set at a point exactly west ; 
continuing twelve hours above, and twelve hours 
below the horizon. The idea, I hope, has ere this, 
occurred to you, that you are approaching a region 
where, to us, the stars never rise. Sirius contin- 
ues less than ten hours above the horizon, and 
more than fourteen below it. The star € in the 
same constellation, continues less than eight hours 
above, and more than sixteen below the horizon. 

Far to the south, you find stars that rise a little 
to the east of the meridian Jine, and, in half an 
hour, set again a little to the west of it; remaining 
below the horizon most of the twenty- -four hours. 
Beyond, all is hidden from your view, and all must 
remain hidden until, by travelling south, you find 
new horizons and a new hemisphere. Yet, though 
your southern view of the Heavens be terminated, 
you are not to stop here. Bring all the circum- 
stances, connected with the survey you have taken, 
under careful consideration, and carry your imagi- 
nation beyond this southern boundary of our celes- 
tial hemisphere, where your judgment must assist 
you, in forming an idea of diminishing circles of 
diurnal motion, corresponding with those of the 





north; until you arrive at a point or centre of mo- 
tion, a south pole, exactly opposite that from which | 
ou set out. Now imagine these poles connected | 
* a line drawn from one, through the centre of the | 
plane of the horizon, the other, as an axis to the 
revolving Heavens, and your survey is completed. 
But the morning dawn appears, and the rising sun 
will soon inform you that your lesson is ended. 
The impressions it has made on your mind, cannot 
be of evil; then cherish them and let them sink 
deep into your heart. Now seck your pillow and | 
let your morning slumbers ove take you, with? your 
thoughts and imaginations extending beyond the 
shining worlds you have been conte mplating, to the 
great ‘ first cause,’ by whose power all things were 
created. Assure yourself, that if you make a prop- 
er use of the task I have given you, I shall consider | 
the part I have taken in it, as among the happiest 
events of my life. 
You will find no difficulty in fulfilling all the con- | 
ditions of the lesson I have given you; and you | 
will find that here, instruction and delight go hand 
in hand. In the use or application of it, I wish 
you without farther assistance of any kind, to come | 
to some conclusion respecting the real nature of | 
those movements in the Heavens you have been | 
contemplating ; endeavor to transfer this apparent | 
motion to a real one, and trace it to its proper and | 
definite source. Write me the result of all, and 
remember that your next letter will have great in- | 


| 
| 


solar system. 


fluence with me, in the course I shall in future 
pursue, with regard to your education. 

The orrery and other gew-gaws you wrote for, I 
do not send, as I consider them as mere toys, much 
better calculated for appeasing the squallings of an 
unquiet child, than to illustrate the movements of 
the stupendous machinery of the solar system. 
Instead of such play-things, use your utmost exer- 
tions in every department of education on which 
the science depends. In contemplating the super- 
structure of this sublime: science, difficulties of 
formidable aspect present themselves; yet as the 
approaches to them are gradual, they may not be 
found insurmountable. Let me advise you at once 
that the subject is not to be pursued at loose ends. 
The utmost extent of all the knowledge of arith- 
metic, and plane and spherical geometry and trigo- 
nometry you can possibly command, will be in con- 
stant requisition. In the pursuit of these branches 
too, advice may not be misapplied. Depend as much 
as possible on yourself and on your own powers. 


; From every proposition, make your own deduc- 


tions, and draw your own inferences; anticipa- 
tiag all corollaries in every possible case ; bearing in 
mind that the principize of Newton were not com- 
posed from Euclid’s Elements, or Kepler’s Laws, 
based on the theories of schools. Depend as little 
on illustration and example as possible. considering 
them better calculated to facilitate thai: to instruct ; 
let your progress be slow and sure, and you may 
soon have cause to feel proud of a knowledge, 
which was once considered as belonging only to 
those, whose souls were pledged for it, to the arch 
enemy of mankind. 

In my next letter, which will also be confined to 
sidereal astronomy, I shall treat of the apparent 
magnitude, distances, probable dimensions and na- 
ture of the stars; after which, I shall introduce 
you to our own more immediate neighborhood, the 
Meantime, remember that mathe- 
matics, geometry and trigonometry, are to be con- 
sidered your sheet-anchor, your only ground of 
hope of attaining that knowledge of astronomy to 
which you now aspire ; your complete success 
in which, is the most ardent wish of your aflec- 
tionate father’s heart. 


Goldsmith hazards the assertion, that ‘ the pain 
which conscience gives the man who has already done 
wrong, is soon got over’—adding, ‘ that conscience 
is a coward ; and those faults it has not strength to 
prevent, it seldom has justice enough to accuse.’— 
Which I take to be a position entirely too broad for 
a real foundation. Byron says, 

‘ There is a war—a chaos of the mind, 

When all its elements convulsed —combined— 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend who never spake before, 

Put cries—‘ | warned thee’—when the deed is o'er, 
Vain voice : that spirit burning—but unbent— 

May writhe—rebel ;—the weak alone repent ! 


Paper, made of the bark of the mulberry-tree, 
was used in Japan in the seventh century of our 
era; and in the thirteenth century, printing was 
done from wooden blocks. 
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Count Pulaski stands deservedly preeminent, not | 


only as a hero of the Polish revolution, but as a 
friend to American liberty, and the rights of hu- 
man nature. Censurable as some of the acts of 
his life may have been, it is our duty as American 
citizens, fondly to cherish his fame, and dwell up- 
on his splendid actions with devout reverence and 
gratitude. He came to us in the midst of our perils 
and our wants, when we needed the aid of sol- 
diers like himself. Ardent in our cause for its own 
sake, and tried by the severest discipline of expe- 
rience, he prove .d the bold and successful defender 
of our country’s dearest rights; he died in assist- 
ing to procure the freedom which we now enjoy, 
and which every American deems the first of his 
earthly privileges. 

Pulaski was a brave and valiant soldier. In the 
great struggle of the Polish revolation, he fought to 


restore the falling liberties of his country, with an 


ardor which nothing could repress, and with a per- 
severance which no obstacles could diminish, while 
a gleam of hope remained, that Poland could be 
redeemed from the bitter thraldom to which she 
was so rapidly falling. When in 1772, the power- 
ful Empires of Russia, Prussia and Austria, jointly | 
invaded Poland, seizing Gpon the best portion of 
her beautiful territory, ‘ the Polish confederates 
were compelled, either to acquiesce in the degrada- 
tion of their enslaved, plundered and partitioned 
country, or to flee from the beloved and hallowed 
land which had given them birth, from the land 
which they had disputed, inch by inch, 
lawless potentates, who have since entirely erased 
it from the map of independent nations.’ In this 
sanguinary contest, but few were disposed to sub- 
mit to the insolent di 
many, alas! fell into the hands of the Russians, 
dying martyrs to that noble cause, which they had | 
so strenuously supported, Pulaski was the last to 
retire from the bloody contest. He nobly withstood 
the combined attacks of the enemy, until he be- 
came convinced, that 
would be entirely useless to his country. He chose 
rather to live in hope of again serving it, should 


Heaven favor his wishes. From this contest, he 
fled to Turkey, but failing to engage her in the 
sause of his country, he went to France. Remain- 


me here but a short time, he resolved to hazard his 
fortune with those of America, and in 1777 we find | 
him in Philadelphia tendering his services to the 


American Coneress. The inherent ardor of his 
warlike spirit, his habits of activity, and the desire 
of efficiently serving the cause, which he had 


warmly embraced, did not permit him to wait for 
the decision of that body on his application, but he 
immediately joined the »army. He was at Brandy- 
wi day of the battle, with the Marquis 
de Lafayette, and — distinguished foreign offi- 


» on the 


cers, in the suite of General Washington.’ In this 
engagement he distinguished himscif as a prompt 
and valiant soldier, as an intrepid and ingenious 


commander. His services were justly appreciated 
by General Washington, who recommended him to 
Congress, which body bestowed on him the office 
of Brigadier-General. 

fn Pulaski the American Congress reposed the 


with the | 


ctation of a merciless foe, and | 


to rush furiously on death | 
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fullest confidence as an officer of rank and honor, 
and in 1778, after the battle at Germantown, ex- 
tended to him additional powers, by giving him the 
command of an independent corps of horse and 
foot. After the active operations of a short cam- 
paign at New Jersey, he went into winter quarters 
at Minisink, on the Delaware, but a new scene for 
his exertions soon opened before him. On the 2d 
of February Congress passed the following resolu- 
tion. 

‘Resolved, that Count Pulaski be ordered to 
march with his legion to South Carolina, and put 
himself under the command of General Lincoln, 
or the commanding officer of the southern depart- 
ment.’ He immediately departed for Charleston, 
where he rendered very essential service to our 
country. After the retreat of the enemy, his aid 
was no longer necessary, and he marched immedi- 
ately to Georgia. In an engagement against Sa- 
vannah, then occupied by the British, he stood 
the foremost ranks in claiming our country’s rights. 
He was twice wounded in the neighborhood of 
Savannah, and had two horses shot from under 
him. ‘The wounds which he received in this en- 
gagement proved fatal. He was conveyed on 
board the United States brig Wasp, to be taken 
| round to Charleston, but died just as the brig was 
‘leaving the Savannah river. 

Pulaski lived, fought and fell in the great struggle 
for American Freedom, and at his sudden exit there 
was an expression of universal sorrow throughout 
the land. Resolutions were passed by both branches 
of the Legislature of South Carolina and by the 
Municipal authorities of the city, expressing a mark- 
ed tribute of gratitude and respect to his memory. 
A funeral procession was formed on a day appoint- 
ed for the solemnities, and a discourse suited to the 
oecasion was pronounced by the Chaplain of the 
‘army. ‘The sympathies of the people, in fact, were 
| strongly enlisted in favor of one, whose whole life 
had been a series of struggles in favor of the just 
rights of his fellow-men. Nor was this all. When 
the notice of Pulaski’s death reached Congress, it 
was immediately resolved ‘that a monument be 
erected to the memory of Brigadier Count Pu- 


| laski, and a committee of three be appointed to 


| effect the same ;’ 


| has gone, 


but to the mortification of Amer- 
icans, this pledge has never been redeemed, and 
there is left no monumental vestige of the great 
and good acts of this distinguished man. But he 
let us ever reflect, in the recollection of 
his distinguished acts, that his early days were devoted 
to a defence of the rights of outraged humanity in 
his native land, and when exiled by the usurpers he 
could not conquer, he gave the last years of his 
life, and the last drop of his blood, to the struggle 
for the liberties of America. B. E. H. 





Caspian sea, which in part divides Europe 


The 
and Asia, is the largest lake in the world. Its area 
is computed to be 150,000 square miles. It is a 


remarkable fact, that the surface of this lake 
three hundred feet below the level of the ocean. 


Jeddo, the capital of Japan, is supposed to be 
the largest city in the world ; having a population 
of 1,500,000. 
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on RUINS OF THE URSULINE CONVENT, AT CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ark- 
ro We present a view of the Ursuline Convent, in| must have previously intended the destruction of 
int- F Charlestown, as it now appears, after the destruc- | the building, with a view to break up the institu- 
the Ff tive work of a vandal mob on the night of the L1th| tion; but they probably did not wish to offer any 
the F of August last. It is not without extreme regret | injury to the persons of the inmates, whether pro- 
ver€ § and humiliation, that such an event is to be record- | testants or catholics. 
life F ed, as occurring in Massachusetts, and in the highly| The excitement which led to the outrage, was 
~ respectable town where the Convent is situated. | owing to vague reports of improper conduct in the 
hen F We disclaim all intention of imputing improper mo- | Convent, and of the confinement of some females 
ss, It FE tives, or even a want of purpose to prevent such an | by threats and force, when they were desirous of 
| be unprecedented outrage. to the authorities of that | leaving it. It was confidently asserted by respecta- 
Pu- Biown. The attack was not expected to be made | ble men, that females who had been there and be- 
d to Ff on the night it happened, if at all, either by the came dissatisfied were not permitted to depart ; and 
mer ff selectmen, or the other citizens of Charlestown. | that appeals were made to their fears to retain them 
and And when the rumor was abroad, that an attack was in the institution. But such a report could afford 
oo intended on the Convent, they were on the alert, no justification to the outrage committed. It can 
¥ ‘ and were preparing measures of prevention before only be suggested to show that there was less ma- 
nd the time threatened, according to the reports in lignity of purpose, than there would have been, with- 
ve circulation. ‘They can only be justly charged, then, | out such a plea. 
hs with not acting with all the promptness and spirit,) ‘The persons engaged in the transaction should 
. his which would have probably been manifested, if the | have been certain the reports were well founded. 
aah not had happened in Boston. It would not be And even in that case, their violence could not be 
HH. strange if the selectmen of Charlestown, had no real | justified or excused. The law should be the guide, 
; belief, that the people in the vicinity were so! and an application to its officers will always procure 
thoughtless and depraved as to commit such an act | a sufficient remedy. These rioters were chargeable 
rope F of outrage. The deed struck every sober man with | with an open and gross violation of law and author- 
area & surprise as well as abhorrence. Few indeed, in our | ity, without which, the social state is less safe than 
hg bs community, could have supposed any portion of the | the savage. 
ke 1s people were prepared for such a lawless and wanton ‘There is just cause to fear, that, with all the light 
7 deed. And without intending to apologize for, or of the present age, a portion of the community are 
1o be Boren to palliate it, we cannot but hope that few who | still destitute of the true spirit of toleration in reli- 
atom engaged in the outrageous act, had premeditated | gion. There are such prejudices against the cath- 





the destruction which ensued. \ few. indeed, 


olics and their religious creed and forms, that it is 
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thought to be unfaithfulness to God, not to avoid 
and persecute them. We are no advocates for 
papacy in any shape. We would not give support 
to its doctrines or institutions ; but we abhor perse- 
cution, both in politics and religion; and would 
have every one allowed to worship God, according 
to his belief of what is correct. 

On an investigation of this unhappy and disgrace- 
ful affair, it was found, that a belief prevailed in the 
vicinity of the Convent that females were there con- 
fined against their will; and that the members of 
the institution were severely punished if they did 
not manifest unreasonable obeisance to the princi- 
pal; and suggestions were made, calculated to give 
the impression that some improper practices were 
allowed. The persons engaged in the riot, were 
wholly or mostly of that class, who do not always 
duly reflect on the consequences of violent and law- 
less acts, like the burning of the Convent. But 
they must have known that the act was not only a 
violation of law, but of most dangerous tendency. 
If force and violence are to take the place of law, no 
one is safe; and the property and person of every 
citizen is exposed to attack, without just cause, and 
merely from the prejudices of the ignorant and un- 
principled. Under the influence of the excited 
feelings of a few, and of inconsideration in others, 
the building was fired in several places, about mid- 
night, and the wood work was consumed. The 
furniture was also broken and destroyed, as well as 
the fences adjoining the Convent. It is true, that 
warning was given to the inmates to retire, and some | 
search was made in the house to see if any remained, | 
before the fire was put to it. But this is only proof | 
that there was no settled plan to take, or to endan- | 
ser life. 





It furnishes no justification of the riot or | 
the destruction which followed. | 
It is highly honorable to the character of the cit- 
izens of Boston and vicinity, that they expressed 
their abhorrence of this violent transaction in a 
prompt and decided manner, the following morning, 
when the destruction of the Convent was known. 
A very numerous meeting was holden in Boston, 
and a committee of forty or fifty citizens, of the first 
respectability, was appointed to investigate the af- 
fair, and endeavor to find out the vile perpetrators. 
None could have approved of the institution, if the 
reports respecting it were true. But, even in that | 
case, they would have condemned the riot and the | 
conduct of the mob ; and would have applied to the 
laws of the state for a remedy. Several persons were | 
afterwards arrested as agents in this work of destruc- | 
tion, who have been tried by a learned and upright | 
court, and by an impartial jury. The most of them 
have been acquitted, as the proof was not full and | 
direct against them; but some have been found | 
guilty, not indeed of arson, but of a less atrocious | 
crime, the penalty of which, by the present statute, | 
is confinement in the State prison for life. 


The life of the poet Crabbe has been lately pub- 
lished. It is a highly interesting work. In his | 
youth, when struggling with poverty, and friendless, | 


the celebrated Edmund Burke became acquainted | 


with him, and extended to him his efficient patron- 
age 
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A new monthly periodical has been recently com- 
menced in Paris, by two young men of talents and 
literature, entitled Revue du progres Social ; the 
objects of which are, to unite under one standard, 
all who are occupied in the reformation of doctrines 
and institutions ; and of enlightening the attempts 
at innovation, by a firm and comprehensive criticism 
which shall legitimate its sympathies for social pro- 
gress, along with respect for traditions, morality, re- 
ligion, and existing interests. They are friends of 
intellectual and political progress, but of peaceful 
movement. Zeal in the cause of national education, 
respect for the best interests of society, and a vigor- 
ous and independent tone of politics are qualities 
conspicuous in most of the articles. 


The number of living writers was calculated by 
Malte Brun, to be 12,000, a few years ago. Such 
a body, he observes, were it not divided against 
itself, might govern the world ; but that the repub- 
lic of letters was paralized, by three contending 
principles—attachment to particular sects in Ger- 
many, party spirit in England, and self-interest in 
France. 


England appears in quite an unsettled state. ‘The 
latest intelligence affords little prospect of con- 
tentment among the people under the new Tory 
administration. It is said, that no attempts will be 
made to return to the condition existing before the 
late administration, but it is fully believed that no 
further reforms will be permitted. This gives much 
discontent, and many even fear a return to old Tory 
principles. 


Recent account from Sir John Herschel, state, 


| that he had fixed his abode about six miles from 
| Cape Town (Cape of Good Hope,) near the table 
| mountain. 
| safely transported, and his telescope, of twenty-two 


His astronomical instruments had been 


feet, fixed and ready for making observations. The 


nights were usually so fine and clear, that they 


were applicable to the unimpeded study of the 
stars; and not over-clouded, nor infected with a 


| thick atmosphere, which so frequently interfere with 


the labors of astronomers in Europe. 


The following is the title of a pamphlet in verse, 


| written two hundred years ago ; ‘ Tobacco battered, 


and the pipes shattered, (about their ears who idly 
idolise so base and barbarous a weed) by a volley of 
holy shot, thundered from mount Helicon.’ It is 
perhaps the earliest satire on the use of tobacco. 


The royal printing office of Paris, possesses the 
types of fifty-six oriental alphabets, comprehending 
all the known characters of the languages of Asia, 

both ancient and modern, and sixteen alphabets of 
| European nations, which do not use the Roman 


character. The annual consumption of paper in 
the royal printing office is nearly 100,000 reams. 
The men employed, about three hundred and fifty. 


A physical description of the earth is preparing 
for publication. by Baron Humboldt. 
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SPRING. 


The birds instinctively hail the dawning of spring. 
Their notes already proclaim its approach. Why 
should we not notice its grateful return, and rejoice 
in its enlivening and renovating power? Why 
should not man be thankful, that the blasts of 


winter are past, and the season of life and activity | 


is again coming over the land? Our devout ac- 
knowledgement is duc to the great and benevolent 
Creator, who causeth winter and summer, seed time 


and harvest, as well as day and night to succeed | 


each other. With all its privations and trials, win- 
ter has many attributes, which seem to redeem it 


from being only a time of desolation and sterility. | 
To those who have the disposition, it is a period of | 


much pleasure and improvement. Its dreariness 
and cold serve to make the contrast of spring more 
interesting and delightful. 
important purposes. It is a season of rest to ex- 
hausted nature ; and prepares the earth for new life 
and productions. It also contributes to the salu- 


But winter serves other | 


man. ‘The period of winter then, is not lost; it is 
not a blank ; it is not a negation of all good, nor of 
all enjoyment. 

Suill the return of spring is greeted with a hearty 
welcome. ‘The season is animating and cheering. 
And it calls forth new powers and exertions, as well 
as new delights. It revives plans of wonted labor, 
and of new enterprise. It is a new starting point, 
which induces past resolution and effort. It is a 
new stage, in the journey of life, which awakens 
dormant powers, and urges us to hasten more rap- 
idly in our onward progress of individual and social 
improvement. The wise and provident enter on 
the business and duties of spring, with fresh resolu- 
tions. Every hour is improved for some useful 
purpose. The voice and the revival of nature 
operate with them, and stimulate to prompt and 
| vigorous exertions. 
|_ They do not loiter till the heat of summer arrives. 
, But they prepare the ground to receive its prolific 


brity of the weather, and therefore to the health of | influences ;—they drive the plough in season, and 


Vor. I.—No. 7. 
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soon as the frost opens the bosom of the earth ; or ; tem, when in its aphelion, must be great, almost 


launch upon the ocean, and visit foreign climes, in 
commercial pursuits. And in due season, they will 
receive the rich reward of industrious enterprise. 

The return of spring must also awaken the feel- 
ings of devout gratitude in the heart of every reflect- 
ing man. All seasons, indeed, aflord evidence of 
the power and goodness of God. But the genial 
influence, the reviving glories of spring cannot fail 
to excite sentiments of admiration and thankfulness 
in every pious heart. ‘ Man goeth forth to his work 
and his labor, till evening. How manifold are thy 
works, O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all. The earth is full of thy riches.’ 


COMETS. 

Comets are one of the three classes, into which 
astronomers divide the celestial bodies. ‘The other 
two are the stars and planets. The stars are fixed, 
but the planets revolve round the sun; the latter 
are not luminous in themselves, but shine merely 
by reflecting the light of the sun. The stars are at 
such a great distance from the earth, that no instru- 
ments or means hitherto used can measure it. The 
knowledge of Comets is comparatively of modern 
date. The ancients knew nothing of their revolu- 
tions; and only observed them with superstitious 
fear. But the appearance of a comet is no more a 
prodigy than that of the moon. ‘They are so dis- 
tant from the earth and planets, (or their substance 
is so rare) that they have not been found to have 
any influence upon them ; and yet it is believed the 
earth and other planets have some influence on 
comets. They are probably subject to the same 
laws as the planets, and perform revolutions about 
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the sun; which are however, in more eccentric or- | 


bits than the former—at one time approaching 
much nearer to the sun, and at another receding 
farther from it. Some of them when in their per- 
helions are computed to be only one-third of the 
earth from the sun ; and many others about half the 
distance ; but their distance from the earth is so 
great, that they can have no influence on it, nor 
be of any use to it. It is also found that the mo- 
tions of the comets are retrograde, and in an oppo- 
site direction to that of the planets. Newton 


showed that the orbits or paths of comets were far | 


more elliptical than the planets. alley afterwards 
collected all the former notices and observations of 
comets, which had appeared before 1682 ; and found 
them to be twenty-four. And the facts thus collect- 
ed enabled him to ascertain the time of the revo- 
lution of one (particularly) which then appeared, 
which was between seventy-five and seventy-six 
years: having appeared in 1607, 1531, and 1456. 
It appeared again in 1759, but after the death of 
Halley, which was in 1742. The calculation of 
the time for the return of this comet, by that eminent 
astronomer, was not exactly fulfilled. The differ- 
ence was about thirty days; and was supposed to 
be owing to the attraction of the planet Saturn. 
He had predicted that the retardation of the comet 
by such attraction would be nearly one hundred 
days ; but it was only seventy. 
orbit of the comets, and the period of seventy-five 
years for a revolution show that the distance of that 
abox: mentioned from the centre of the solar sys- 


The very elliptical | 





beyond calculation. It is supposed to be 3,355,- 
100,000 miles; its mean distance 1,701,000.000 
miles ; and its least, 55,100,000. 

The Encke comet, which owes its name to professor 
Encke, has attracted much attention for the last six- 
teen years. In 1318, the professor applied himself to 
consider the elements of its orbit. And the result of 
his calculations were, that it revolved about the sun in 
about three years and four months. It has appear- 
ed since 1818, in 1822, 1825, Its orbit i: 
supposed to be within that of the planet Jupiter. 
A remarkable difference between comets and plan- 
ets is in the angles which their orbits make with 
that of the earth. Except the small planets, recent- 
ly discovered, all the others are contained within a 
zone of seven degrees on each side of the earth’s 
orbit, and all but Mercury, much within that space ; 
while the orbits of the comets are at all possible 
angles. ‘The comets which have been particularly 
observed, have had their paths through different 
regions of the solar system. ‘The whole number, 
indeed, have passed within the orbit of Jupiter ; 
fifty-eight within the orbit of the earth; and twen- 


1823 
, we 


|ty-four within the orbit of Mercury; the planet 


nearest the sun. Of one hundred, mentioned bv 
Lalande, about half moved from west to east ; and 
the other half in the opposite direction. The revo- 
lutions and return of two comets seem to be pretty 
accurately computed ; to wit, Encke’s and Halley’s. 
The return of others, unless affected by causes be- 
yond our knowledge, have also been rendered pro- 
bable ; and yet as we can observe them only for so 
short a time, we cannot speak of them with the 
certainty we inay of the planets. 

Halley’s comet (so called because he ascertained 
its revolutions,) is expected to appear during the 
present year. But whether it will be seen by the 
naked eye is uncertain. When it appeared in 
1682, Dr. Halley predicted its return in 1758-9. 
He died in 1742; and the comet appeared in 
March 1759. In August 7th, according to the cal- 
culations of astronomers, it will pass from between 
the stars 3 and 5 in Taurus, through the lower part 
of Auriga, towards the foot of the great bear. Oc- 
tober 2, it is near the star ein the great bear, and 
for the first part of the month it will pass along 
directly under Charles Wain, and advance direct 
into Bootes, &c. October 16th, it will be in the 
Serpent, and will be near Scorpio, in November 
10th. It will disappear in February 1836. The 
best time to look for it with the naked eye will be 
in the first ten days of October under the great 
bear : and it will then move very quickly. , 

The orbit of this comet is such that its aphelion 
must be at an immeasurable distance from the cen- 
tre of the Solar system. Seventy-six vears in one 
revolution, and its orbit highly elliptical! Imagina- 
tion even is unable to grasp the extent. 

The exact period of the revolution of this comet has 
not been ascertained. Some late calculations made 
by English astronomers fix the time of its appear- 
ance in March. 


The History of Massachusetts, in one volume, 


from 1620 to 1820, (by Atpen Braprorp, Esq.) is 
just published. Such a work was much wanted. 
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WINTER WREN.—[moraciiia TRoGLopytes,) ano SNOW BUNTING.—[emperma nrvauis.] 


In size, color and song, this 
nearly to the European Wren. 
indeed, of the same species. 


Wilson, and mounted on some 


bird approaches very 
Wilson considers it. 
With tail erect, says 
projecting point or 


pinnacle, he sings with great animation, Some- 
times he is found in yards, gardens and out-houses, 
where he appears familiar, and quite at home. This 
bird is migratory; he visits us from the north, in 
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October, and often remains through the winter ; but 
in spring is seen on his rout to his breeding place, at 
the north. He has sometimes been confounded 
with the Marsh Wren, common in Pennsylvania ; 
but the colors and markings, as well as the notes 
of the latter are very different from the Winter 
Wren. Wilson places the Marsh Wren of Penn- 
sylvania, in the species of certhia. 

Some assert, that the Winter Wren retires only to 
the interior of the country, and mountainous parts, 
to breed ; and thus account for their early and fre- 
quent residence along the sea coast during the se- 
verest winters. 
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of this bird is a tawny brown, interspersed with 
white, covering the head, neck and lower parts ; 
the back is black, and feather skirted with brown. 
In winter, they become white on the head, neck 
and whole under-side, but the back continues black, 
skirted with brown: their plumage varies accord- 
ing to age and season. 


MEXICO. 


The following is an extract from a letter of * ** * * 
written in May 1834, from Campeachy. ‘Since I 





_ The size of this bird is only three and a half | 
inches in length, and five in breadth: the upper | 


parts are of a dark brown, crossed with transverse | 


touches of black, except the upper part of the head | 
and neck, which are plain. ‘The black spots on the | 
back, terminate in minute points of dull white. | 
The food of this bird is derived from that great | 
magazine of most of the feathered race, insects and | 
their larve. 

The Snow-Bunting is said to be common to 
Europe and America; and its migrations extend 
from a very high northern latitude ; even from the 
vicinity of the pole, to the distance of forty or fifty 
degrees around. Its properties and peculiarities 
have been long known to the naturalists of Europe. 
Pennant says, that these birds inhabit Greenland, 
and are found even in the severe climate of Spitz- 
bergen, where vegetation is almost extinct. It is 
matter of wonder how they subsist; and yet they | 
are seen in large flocks both on land and ice in that | 
frozen, barren region. It is supposed that they | 
breed at Spitzbergen, as they pass thither by way | 
of Norway. They also often breed in Greenland. | 
There they are seen in May ; when they make their | 
nests in the fissures of the rocks, on the mountains. 
They also inhabit, during summer, the Lapland 
Alps ; and in very rigorous seasons descend into 
Sweden, and fill the roads and fields. They are 
said to fatten on the flowing of the tides, in Fin- 
mark, and they are taken in great numbers for the 
table, their flesh being very delicate. 

This bird appears in the northern parts of the | 








have been here, I have not lost my time. I have 
discovered, on the mountains which border the west 
side of Yucatan to the south of Campeachy, and 
at the distance of fifty miles, a large palace, in very 
tolerable preservation ; for man has not placed his 
foot in it for ages. It is as thickly surrounded with 
trees as that of Palenqua; so that I shall be unable 
to describe it fully and correctly until they are clear- 
ed away. All that I can now say of it is, that it is 
built of large stones, and that the outer walls and 
pilasters are not coated with cement, but are sculp- 
tured throughout. I have discovered several pyra- 
mids larger than that of Teotihuacan. One is in 
very good preservation, with all its ledges and steps. 
It is also built of very large stones, and I think I 
have discovered an entrance into it. By the infor- 
mation which I have received from some Indians in 
the interior, I have the pleasure to find that my 
conjectures were not unfounded ; and that Yuca- 
tan is really the cradle of the civilization of ancient 
Mexico. I have more than ten monuments to visit 
besides those with which I am already acquainted ; 
and, judging from what I have seen, they are more 
remarkabe in their type, and more learned in their 
execution than those of Palenqua. I have not 
abandoned all hope of finding the city of Maya- 
pan; but I do not know when I shall be able to 
carry all my projects into execution.’ 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEI. 


At Pompeii there has been lately opened the 
street leading from the Temple of Fortune to the 


United States, in December, or with the first heavy | gates of Isis, passing nearly through the middle of 
snow, especially when it is drifted by high north | the town. On reaching a central point from which 
winds. They are usually called the White Snow- | streets diverge to the theatre and to the walls of the 
bird. ‘They seem to increase with the increase of | city, there was found an altar placed before the pro- 
snow and cold. They are sometimes found as far | tecting genius of the town, in the form of a serpent ; 
south as Maryland. ‘They are numerous in the in- | the faces of the altar are ornamented with paintings 
terior of Maine, and in the Gennesee county in | representing the priests offering libations and other 
the state ws New bl be — ange = | = _ naa two my. in ye — 
compact bodies in a high wind, and often alight | of Fortune, there was discovered a pair of bronze 
wa the doors of uedinehenaen but do not long | scales, and a weight in the shape of a pear, a bronze 
remain. They are seldom sought for by the sports- | dish with handles, a hatchet, and one small cylin- 
man, as he finds more valuable game ; but boys | drical object, made of bone and perforated, suppos- 
amuse themselves by taking them in snares. If led to have been used either in some female works 
they appear early, it is the foundation of a predic- | or for making calculations. A house has been dis- 
tion, of a cold winter. It is not known how far | covered behind the grand Mosaic, comprising a ves- 
west they go. They have not been found near the | tibule, several sleeping rooms ornamented with sim- 
rocky mountains. plicity, and a tabulum or host, adorned with the 

The seeds of aquatic plants furnish food for the | most exquisite paintings on stucco. In this house 
Snow-bird, and are often found on and near lakes, | were found a bronze shell of elegant workmanship, 


rivers and marshes. They have been observed in an earthen lamp, black with smoke, vessels contain- 


large flocks, in October, on and near the Seneca | ing colors, and a wooden chest lined with iron and 
river, on the tops of weeds. 


The summer dress! surrounded by figures formed with brass nails. 
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YALE COLLEGE, AT NEW HAVEN, 


Yale College was founded in 1700, though the 


act of incorporation was not obtained till the follow- | 


ing year. Next to Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, it the oldest and most 
respectable in the United States. When it was 
incorporated, the general assembly of Connecticut 
made a grant of one hundred and twenty pounds 
annually. It was first established at Killingworth, 
then at Saybrook, near the mouth of Connecticut 
river. A principal donor to the College, soon after it 
was founded, was Elisha Yale, and to this circum- 
stance, the seminary is indebted for its name. It 
was removed to New Haven, in 1717. 

The first President (or Rector,) was Pierson; to 
whem succeeded Cutler, Williams, Clap, Dagget, 
Stiles, Dwight, and Day. ‘The first four, Pierson, 
Cutler, Williams, and Clap, were educated in Har- 
vard College,in Massachusetts. There are ten build- 
ings belonging to the College ; four of which are large 


1S 


NAVIGATION OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The ark of Noah which floated on the waters of 
the deluge, some have supposed, gave occasion to 
his descendants to venture on the same element. 
But it does not appear that his immediate descend- 
ants made use of vessels or boats of any description ; 
nor did their early local situations afford occasion 
for such means of conveyance and transportation. 
It was probable, several generations after Noah, 
that water craft was much in use; and that on the 
coast of Syria, which was early settled by some of 
his descendants. This was a place of navigation in 
the most remote ages. But for a long period, was 
comparatively very imperfect and inefficient. At 
first, the boats were small, and the navigation pass- 
ed to a short distance, and only near the coasts. 
The expense of making roads, would induce those 


| halls, of one hundred feet by forty, and four stories 
in height. There is a new chapel in which is the 
library room. The College library contains about 
10,000 volumes; and the Student’s library 9,000. 
The chemical and philosophical apparatus are valu- 
able and sufficient. ‘The cabinet of minerals is the 
most perfect in the United States. The teachers 
and professors in this institution are twenty ; and 
the under-graduates about three hundred. There is 
a theological and medical school conneeted with the 
institution. It is now and has long been in a pros- 
perous condition. Its professors are learned, and 
its advantages equal to any seminary in the country. 
New Haven is a very pleasant town. It is a sea- 
port, and its trade with New York, and other places 
is increasing. The population is about 11,000. Itis 
thirty-five miles south-west of Hartford ; and seventy- 
six miles north-east from New York. From Boston, 
the distance is one hundred and thirty-five miles. 


near the sea and rivers to travel by water. Those 
who first ventured far from land and at a great dis- 
tance, must have been men of courage and resolu- 
tion. Horace says, ‘ their hearts must have been 
bound with oak and tripple brass.’ 

‘ Time was when the raft or the canoe, was the 
only ship of the sailor; and when the bay of a lake, 
or a river, set bounds to his roving disposition.’ 
But improvements were gradually made in the art 
of navigation, till the boat, (still without a covered 
deck,) extended to the length of one hundred feet ; 
with three tiers of benches for the rowers. Fora 
long period, however, they were so light and fragile, 
as to be placed upon the ground, when not in im- 
mediate use. 

The Pheenicians, and afterwards the Carthaginians 
made great improvements in navigation. Some of 
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the vessels of the latter, several centuries before our | 
‘they have witnessed at taverns; 


era, were sufficient to carry five hundred and even 
six hundred men. Pliny supposes, that Hanno, a 
Carthagenean, sailed out of the Mediterranean, round 
Africa and returned by the Red sea. The superior 
knowledge in navigation of the Carthageneans ena- 
bled them to explore every part of the Mediterranean, 
and gave them great advantages over the surround- 
ing nations. But the art gained nothing after the 
fall of Carthage. It was not till the close of the 
twelfth century, that an impulse was given to it, by 
a knowledge of the magnet. The property of the 
magnet to attract was early known among the 
Chinese and the Greeks ; but its polarity had not 
been discovered by them, and the mariner’s com- 
pass was not known or used till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. ‘irom this time, navigation 
assumed a bolder character.’ And yet when the 
Normans invaded France, in the eleventh century, 
they were conveyed in open boats, which they often 
carried from one river or bay to another. When 
Columbus, still later, by three centuries, made his 
first voyage of discovery to the islands near the 
American continent, two of his vessels were without 
a covered dk { k. 

There are some accounts of anc ent vessels of war 
on record; as the naval force of Greece to oppose 
Xerxes, which consisted of three hundred and 
eighty ships, with fifty oars each, and eighteen 
fighting men. This was five hundred years before 
the Christian cra. The Roman navy, at a little 
later p riod. in a contest with the Carthageneans, 
numbered one hundred and twenty vessels, and 
forty thousand soldiers. 

The unprovements since made in the size and 
structure of vessels are great and wonderful. No 
inventions or efforts of man, are more valuable, 
whatever skill they may discover. And the bene- 
fits of navigation, whocan fully estimate? Commerce 
is favorable to science, to humanity, and to the social 
welfare of the world, as well as the means of national 
prosperity and wealth, The countries where it 
has been encouraged and pursued, have greatly 
improved in the means, both of knowledge and en- 
joyment, compared to such as have neglected it. 
The United States, as well as several nations of 
Europe, owe much of their wealth, and prosperity, 
and respectability to commerce ; and its continuance 
is necessary to the advancement of our republic. 


There is more of truth, as well as of candor, inthe 
following extracts from an English writer, who has 
lately been travelling in this country, than in most 
of the descriptions of Americans by the British who 
have visited us, from Ash to Trollope. 

‘When I went among the back-woodsmen, off 
the roads, and where a traveller was very seldom 
seen, I found the character of the settlers quite dif- 
ferent from what I had supposed. In general, they 
were open-hearted and hospitable; giving freely 
whatever they had, and often declining any recom- 
pense. It is true, they always treated me as their 
equal, but at the same time, there was a sort of real 
civility in their behaviour, which I have often looked 
for in vain elsewhere. 


‘Some of our travellers are in the practice of de- | 
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tailing all the disagreeable scenes of low-life, which 
and hence lead 
their readers to form a very incorrect view of the 
whole people. If an American traveller in England, 
were to do the same, he would have no difficulty in 
proving us the most profligate, immoral, and cheat- 
ing nation on the face of the earth. 

‘ Many of my countrymen, because they have not 
met with much comfort in these out-of-the-way 
places, have on their return home, most unjustly 
and ridiculously imputed the same want of comfort 
to every part of the United States.—There is no 
subject upon which the people of England have 
been more completely misinformed, than on that of 
the American character. The writings of ignorant 
or interested individuals, have raised a cloud of pre 
judice against the people of the United States, 
which better information is just beginning to dissi- 
pate. Before visiting the United States, I had im- 
bibed a great deal of this erroneous opinion ; and 
on landing on the American shores, [ expected to 
find a people very little civilized, compared with 
Europeans, and so rough and brutal in their man- 
ners towards strangers, that when they knew [ was 
an Englishman, they would be almost certain to in- 
sult me. Judge then of my astonishment, when 
my own experience proved to me, that the people 
were kind and hospitable; that the manners of the 
higher classes were nearly as polished as could be 
found in any European country ; and that the name 
of an Englishman, far from provoking insult, was a 
certain passport to the kindness and attention of 


every one, 
WASHINGTON 
Where soul { d 
Wi er l v not th er 
vi py Wis nar hall nd, 
tcehword ¢ the | sand fre 
A | } | ith a } ily { tit 
he | e and wood, the \ Ite 
Shall ry in the me I 
And feeble hall wake 
Can despots hope t ‘ 1 ld ? 
To trample on the rights of n 
The free be slaves ? The uncorquered yield : 
Shall wal | freedom s epi ’ 
Tl wavers of millions will be heard, 
The world another guide shall see; 
And man shall learn, that those who gird 
The sword of freedom on, are free. 
Hark! to the long, the loud acclaim, 
| While tyrants from their thrones are hurled; 
While mingle, with our PATRIOT’s name, 
The paans of a franchised world. 
\ —— 


A translation of the political, moral, and philo- 
sophical works of Confucius and Menchius, the 
celebrated Chinese philosophers, has been lately 
made. These books form the basis of the instruc- 
tion of youth in all the colleges of the empire. 


The XIXth volume of the History of the French, 
by M. Sismondi, just published, comes down to the 
| year 1580; consequently, it includes the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. , 
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MAJOR GENERAL ISRAEL 
Major General Israel Putnam, one of the distin- 
guished officers in the American army, in the war 
of the revolution, was born at Danvers in Massa- 
chusetts, 1718. His education was such as was 
then received in the common public schools through 
the province, which was indeed, little more than 
the mere elements of knowledge. 
indications of a strong and vigorous intellect; and 
he was fond’of bold enterprise and of athletic ex- 





PUTNAM. 


ercises. 
removed into the colony of Connecticut, where he 
purchased a farm, and cultivated the soil in person. 


There was then much wild uncultivated land in the | 


vicinity ; and the flocks of the farmers where he 
settled were frequently attacked and destroyed by 

vre . . - . - 
wolves. ‘The hiding place of one of these fero- 
cious beasts was discovered by Putnam. 
deep cavern in a rock or ledge. He had the hardi- 


hood to enter it with a torch in one hand anda mus- | 
Nothing could dissuade him from | 


ket in the other. 
the desperate enterprize. It was an instance of 
resolute courage, seldom surpassed or equalled. 
The animal was found within, ready to give battle, 
or to defend himself. At the moment it prepared 
to spring on the daring intruder, Putnam fired and 
destroyed his dangerous enemy. 

Putnam distinguished himself in the war against 
the French and Indians, in 1755, and afterwards. 


He was first appointed to command a company of | 


provincials, which was sometime stationed at Crown 
Point, and vicinity. Afterwards in 1757, he served 
as a partisan officer, having the commission of Ma- 
jor, with great fidelity and activity. His corps and 
the rangers, under Major Rodgers, were of great 
use in the British and American army at that pe- 
riod. In 1758, when returning from an expedition 
on which he had been sent by the British General 
at Fort Edward, near lake George, he fell into an 
Indian ambuscade, and was taken prisoner. 
Indians would have burnt him to death, but for the 
humane interposition of a French officer. He was 
carried to Montreal as a prisoner; but soon after 
was exchanged, and returned home. But he was 
not content to be idle. He was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and assisted at the siege of Mon- 
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He early gave | 


He married at the age of twenty-one, and | 


It was a| 


The | 
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treal by the British, in 1760. On that occasion his 
services were very conspicuous. In 1762, when 
war was declared between England and Spain, he 
joined the British expedition against Havana. Af- 
ter the peace of 1763, the Indians were trouble- 
some on the western frontiers, and he accompanied 
Colonel Bradstreet to, quell them, when a treaty 
was made with them on terms favorable to the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants. 

Colonel Putnam again engaged in the business 
| of a farmer; but held several offices in the town 
| where he lived, and was a representative to the 
general assembly of the colony. In 1770, he went 
| with others, who had been officers in the war of 

1758—60, and to whom the British had promised 
grants of land near the Mississippi, to that part of 
| the country, but did not long remain. 
When hostilities were commenced by the British, 
| April 1775, Colonel Putnam left his farm and fami- 
ly, and hastened to the scene of danger. He soon 
, returned to Connecticut and raised a regiment of 
men under the authority of that colony, and march- 
ed to Cambridge. Thereupon he was appointed 
a Major-General by the same authority ; and in 
June, the continental Congress gave him a commis- 
sion for the same rank, in the American army, then 
just organized. General Washington was appoint- 
ed commap ler-in-chief a few days before. Lee 
and Ward were also commissioned as Major-Gen- 
erals at the same time. 
/ General Putnam took a very active part in the 
memorable battle of the 17th of June, on Bunker 
Hill. He had the chief direction and command on 
| that occasion. Colonel Prescott commanded in the 
Fort ; but General Putnam was engaged in bringing 
| up, rallying and directing the men in that affair. There 
was, indeed, no proper organization or system pre- 
pared for the occasion. General Washington had 
not then arrived at Cambridge. The expedition 
was hastily got up, and all suitable military ar- 
rangements had not been made. But Putnam was 
the highest officer there, and though part of the 
| time with the Connecticut troops, directing and 
urging them on, when the British Phalanx ap- 
proached, he rode to all other places where the 
Americans were stationed, and gave advice and or- 
ders, proper only for one who had a right to direct 
and command. His whole conduct on that memo- 
rable day, gave proof of courage, judgment and 
foresight. He remained in military service, and en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the commander-in- 
| chief. When it was proposed, in the winter of 
1775—6, to make an attack on the British troops 
in Boston, Washington selected Putnam to com- 
| mand, though there were two other general officers 
in the detachment. Unforeseen events induced Gen- 
eral Washington not to make the attack. 

During the war, General Putnam rendered most 
important services, on several trying occasions ; and 
was held in high estimation both for courage and 
patriotism. General Washington often placed him 
in very responsible stations; nor was he ever dis- 
appointed in his expectations of the activity and 
resolution of our hero. In 1779, when four years 
of the war had passed, and most of the hard fight- 
ing was over, except in the capture of Cornwallis, 
and the partisan warfare at the south, General Put- 
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ham was attacked by a paralytic affection at the 
age of sixty-three, which rendered him incapable 
of active service. He survived several years, how- 
ever, and enjoyed most of the ordinary comforts 
of life. He was highly esteemed by his acquaint- 
ance and neighbors; and his memory is held in 
great respect by his countrymen, as one of the dis- 
tinguished patriots and heroes, to whom they are 
indebted for independence. 

One of the most remarkable feats of this resolute 
man, for which it will be difficult to find a parallel, 
was riding down the precipice of a ledge, whose 
declivity was so great, that steps had been made to 
enable foot passengers to ascend it. On a view of 
the precipice, one is ready to say, it would be impos- 
sible to ride down it in safety. The distance is be- 
tween sixty or seventy feet. ‘The enemy came upon 
him unexpectedly while he was visiting his out-post, 
at Horse-neck. ‘The few men he then had with him, 
saved themselves by retiring into a thick swamp, 
where they could not be pursued by the British 
dragoons. 
rashness, to pursue Putnam down the precipice, which 
he had descended at the most imminent danger. 

General Putnam was as prompt and decisive in 
writing as in action, which required great personal 
efforts. A tory officer in the British army fell into 
his hands, when he commanded at Peekskill. The 
British General demanded the officer to be deliver- 
if he should be 
General Putnam’s answer to this de- 


ad ee) nied thrente ned venoeance 
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executed. 


Nor had any one of them the courage, or | 


| 
| 
| 


mand was as follows, viz. ‘ Nathan Palmer, a Lieu- | 


tenant in your King’s service, was taken in my 
camp as a spy ; he was tried as a spy ; he was con- 
demned as a spy; and you may be assured he will 
be hanged as a spy. 


P.S. Afternoon. He is hanged !’ B. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

It is a very important truth, that every one is, in 
a great measure, the arbiter of his own destiny, the 
framer of his own character. ‘There are, indeed, 
some preliminaries, which seem to be almost indis- 
pensible to the improvement of every one. And 
yet many eminent individuals who have risen to 
great distinction, have had little to aid their pro- 
gress and have had various obstacles and hindrances 
to contend with. We may admit, that in some 
situations, it would be to expect miracles, to look 
for improvement or eminence in a child or a young 
man. But the condition and the faculties of most 
youth are such, that by resolution, industry, sobrie- 
ty and perseverance, they may attain honorable dis- 
tinction in society, and become instruments of ex- 
tensive good to their fellow-men. 

The doctrine, then, is true, that what a man may 
be, and what a man will be, depends chiefly on his 
own resolutions and exertions while in youth, or 
early manhood. He must discipline his mind and 
restrain his passions ; he must search for knowledge, 
as he has opportunity. He must resolve to be a 
learned man, or a skilful and useful man, and he 
will become such. The teachings of others are not 
enough, the admonitions of parents are not enough, 
books are not enough; a young man must teach 
himself: he must inquire, reflect, compare and un- 
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derstand for himself, or all will be in vain. He will 

|neither be wise, nor learned, nor intelligent. His 
knowledge and learning must be a part of himself; 
}and this can be only by personal application, and 
| by personal efforts. The young must endeavor to 
wake up, and call forth the dormant powers of their 
minds, and press onward in the road of improve- 
ment. No one is born a scholar, or a philosopher, 
or an ingenious mechanic ; he becomes so by extra- 
ordinary labor and perseverance. Most of the em- 
inent men of our country, in the last and present 
generation, were the formers of their own charac- 
ters; and owe their distinction to peculiar efforts for 
the attainment of knowledge and science. Their 
great study and application may sometimes be at- 
tributed to singular incidents, over which they had 
no control. But they did not arrive at eminence 
without great personal exertions. The field, then, 
is open for every one, and invites him to enter, and 
to seek and strive for the price of honorable dis- 
tinction. But the passions also must be regard- 
ed and regulated. They must be subjected to a 
severe discipline: often restrained, and sometimes 
suppressed. It is in this way only, that they can 
be prevented from injuring the character, or paral- 
izing the intellect. No one can be a great philoso- 
pher, nor attain to intellectual eminence, while his 
passions have the mastery over him, and are not 
kept in due subjection. This was the doctrine of 
the wise in the heathen world; much more should 
it be recognized by the christian philosopher. D. 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


A writer in the New Monthly for Novenber, gives 
account of an interview between 
Napoleon and Lucien Bonaparte :—In November, 
1807, Napoleon sent for Lucien to meet him at 
Mantua, and then, after a conference with some 
of his general officers on his future operations, they 
were dismissed, and the brothers remained alone. 
The conqueror grasped the hand of the hitherto in- 
flexible patriot, and tracing on the map, which lay 
before him, the wide extent of his domains, he said, 
‘Now choose—any part shall be yours—we will 
share them all.’ Lucien replied, that ‘ his principles 
were unaltered and would remain so; he could not 
therefore, accept of his brother’s proposal.’ ‘ Eh 
bien !’ rejoined the Emperor, ‘ we shall meet again 
at dinner, when, perhaps He left the room 
by one door, Lucien at the same instant quitted it 
by another, and, entering the carriage he had only 
just left, was, before the dinner hour arrived, when 
temptation was again te be thrown in his way, some 
leagues on the road to the retirement from which he 
did not again emerge till Napoleon became Emper- 
or. This is unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able instances on record of true disinterestedness. 





Lord Grey, Premier of England, who is a scholar 
and man of talent, is said to be so very timid, that 
he will not sit alone in a room after night-fall, for 
fear of seeing a ghost; at the same time he affects 
to be skeptical of their existence. 


Respect for self, governs morality; respect for 
| others governs our behaviour. 
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ADAMS’ TEMPLE, IN QUINCY. 


This house of public worship, for the congrega- 
tional societv in Quincy, was erected in 1827. The 
former church was of wood, and was built in 1732; 
and afterwards enlarged. It is built of stone taken 
from the granite quarries in that town, presented by 


Var . Som "as 


Hon. Joun Apams, sometime President of the 
United States. The Rev. Peter Whitney, pastor 
of the church in that place, made a suitable address 
when the corner stone was laid. A plate with an 
appropriate inscription was deposited under the 


: 
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corner stone, in a lead box. Among other facts, it 
mentions that Joun Quincy Apams was then Pres- 
ident of the United States; that the population of 
the town was two thousand, and that of the United 
States thirteen millions. In his address on the oc- 
casion, Mr. Whitney said, 

‘In conformity to the wishes of the great benefac- 
tor of us and of our country, the late President Ad- 
ams, we are now erecting a temple for the worship 
of that incomprehensible Berne, whom the Heaven 
of Heavens cannot contain. When ages after ages 
shall have passed away, when all now living on 
earth, and successive generations for centuries to 
come, shall have finished their probation, and gone 
to the unseen and eternal world, these walls of 
granite we are about to erect will stand, we trust, 
among the recollections of time, a monument of 
the interest we felt for the worship of God and for 
the accommodation of our successors on the stage 
of life, till the stones themselves of which it is 
constructed shall be crumbling into dust. In this 
temple, when completed, may the truth, as it is in 
Jesus, be preached in all its purity and simplicity. 
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cule the sacred rights of Chnistianity are indeed 
cognizable by law, which prohibits and would pre- 
vent them. But mere opinions or sober argument 
on the subject of religion are freely tolerated ; and 
each and every sect of Christians is in the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty. The mind is unshackled, 
and all may inquire as to truth and duty, in the 
worship of God, and the formation of their creed. 
This surely, is a great blessing and privilege—may 
it not be abused to the purposes of licentiousness or 
indiflerence ! 


ORIGIN OF POLYTHEISM AND IDOLATRY. 

It is often inquired, how were the belief of a 
plurality of gods and the worship of idols introduced 
among men? Itis not easy to answer the question 
in an entirely satisfactory manner ; and yet some sug- 
gestions may be made, which will afford some ground 
of belief, as to the origin of these erroneous systems. 

It is probable that the descendants of Noah, for 
three or four generations, believed in one God, 
which was the faith held by their common progeni- 
tor. But, on being severed from one another and 





Here may the prayers of devout and humble souls 
ascend with acceptance to the throne of everlasting 
mercy. And here may that faith, which looks be- 
yond things seen and temporal, to those which are 
unseen and eternal; which directs the aspirations 
of the soul to the presence and enjoyment of God in 
Heaven, be animated and confirmed. Our hearts re- 
joice in the contemplation of the increasing virtue 
and wisdom of the world ; and we offer our prayers 
to God, that we may so finish our course on earth 
as to enter on our immortal destiny with qualifica- 
tions for ceaseless progress in goodness.’ 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

In no country on the globe, is freedom in religious 
concerns so fully enjoyed, as in the United States. 
The rights of conscience are here considered sacred | 
and inviolable. In religious opinions, the mind is | 
entirely unshackled and free. ‘The opinion ex- | 
pressed by Governor Haynes, in 1636, to the cele- | 
brated Roger Williams, has been fully illustrated and 
confirmed, in America, ‘ that God had intended this 
country for all sorts of consciences.’ 

In all other countries, religion, both as to systems 
of faith and forms of worship, is regulated by the 
civil government. Not only is provision made 
in them, for the support of religion ; but the creed 
and the ceremonies, more or less, are regulated and 
prescribed by the authority of man. Many, no 


| 


doubt, differ in their real sentiments from the opin- | 
ions imposed by the government; but they must | 


conform, professedly, to the religion of the State, or 
be denounced as dangerous members of society, and 
prohibited all share in public office. There may be, 
and are, in some countries, dissenters from the estab- 
lished religion ; but they are laid under disabilities 
and subjected to privations, very humiliating and un- 
just. But in the United States, religion is free from 
all human restraints. 
right to interfere any farther, than to punish actual 
disorders, and prevent disturbances of the public 
peace ; and bigotted ecclesiastics have no power to 
execute severe orders, if they should adopt and pro- 


scattered to distant countries, they became forgetful 
of his doctrines, and instructions ; and in their gross 
ignorance, or from the powerful influence of the 
senses, soon substituted images, to remind them of 
an invisible deity, or to represent some particular 
divine attribute ; and thus gradually fell into the er- 
ror of idolatry. Believing also, that different ap- 
pearances and effects in nature, indicated various 
superior beings, they were led to adopt the system 
of polytheism. The phenomena in nature, to an 
ignorant man, render the doctrine of many deities 
probable and plausible. The idea of the divine 





Unity, simple and magnificent as it is, and evident 
as it is to an enlightened mind, seems to have es- 
caped the notice of the sensual heathen. It is 


true, however, that even among polytheists, there is 


a belief of one Deity superior to all the rest. 

The most faithful researches into the early history 
and opinions of mankind, seem to confirm this the- 
ory. Those who have examined with care and im- 


| partiality into the subject, are satisfied, that for sev- 
/eral generations from Noah, the divine Unity was 
_acknowledged ; and that idolatry and polytheism 


The civil authority claims no | 


were introduced among the sixth, eighth or tenth 
generation after him. The celebrated B. Constant 
came to this opinion, after his very extensive research- 
es. The Rajah Rammohun Roy, the Indian Bra- 
min, lately deceased, was of this opinion. _ It is con- 
firmed by the book of Job, and the history of Moses. 

Among the most early emblems of the Divinity, 
were fire and the heavenly bodies. These were 
supposed to indicate the immediate presence of the 
| Deity ; or to be the peculiar abodes of his spirit 
'and power. ‘The Chaldeans early worshipped the 
fire; and the worship of the sun and moon pre- 
vailed in the time of the patriarch Job. At first, 
they were considered only as emblems of the Deity, 
or as manifestations of his power; and therefore to 
be regarded as evidences and exhibitions of the 
great Jehovah. But soon, the visible object only 
was regarded; and thus became the real object 
of worship. ‘Then succeeded the worship of man 
and animals, of vegetables, and of other material 


| 


claim <aem. Blasphemy, and the attempt to ridi- | objects, which were possessed of useful properties. 
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COMMON WHITE BIRCH.—[setora porutiroria.] 


‘The name of White-birch is indiscriminately ap- | is chiefly exported for the purpose of fuel, to Bos- 
plied to this species and to Betula papyracea, | ton and elsewhere. It is usually found in low lands 
which is common in the state of Maine; and which | and swamps. Like the Paper-birch, (papesracea) 
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ts trunk is covered with a white, smooth, outer- 
bark, separable into thin layers and very inflamma- 
ble The leaves are heart-shaped, tapering to a 
long point, tremulous, glutinous, and smooth on both 
sides. 

‘This species, as well as the Canoe-birch, is found 
in Canada, and in the extreme northern parts of the 
United States, and sometimes in New York, New 
Jersey and Philadelphia, where it is commonly call- 
ed ‘ White-birch.’” The Canoe, the Paper, and the 
White-birch, are indeed all of one family, and are 
generally confounded, except by very critical nat- 
uralists. 

The White-birch does not usually attain a very 
great height, seldom exceeding twenty-five feet. 
The branches are numerous, slender, and generally 
drooping. The petioles are slightly twisted, and 
the leaves therefore are very tremulous. Soon af- 
ter their developement, the buds are thinly coated 
with a yellow odoriferous substance ; and it flowers 
in July. The wood of the White-birch is very soft, 
and when polished is brilliant, but is apt soon to 
decay ; and as it is of small size, is of little use for 
timber. It is much used for fuel in many parts of 
the country ; and the charcoal made from it is con- 
sidered superior to that produced from White-ma- 
ple. The soot formed by burning this wood, con- 
stitutes a good black substance for printers’ ink. 

Besides constructing canoes of the bark, the In- 
dians made great use of the White-birch for bas- 
kets, buckets and dishes, curiously joined together 
by cords or threads made of the roots of Cedar 
trees. It is now used by the English inhabitants 
for trenchers, bowls, ladles, and other wooden ware. 
In the north of Europe, where this, or a similar 
species of birch is found, it is used for various pur- 
poses ; the bark, for tanning leather ; and ground, 
mixed with meal and boiled, it is given to swine ; and | 
sometimes is food even for man. The Laplanders | 
fasten together large pieces of it, to keep off the 
rain; the people of Kamtschatka, make drinking | 
cups of it; and huts are covered with it instead of | 
slate or tile. 


HEAR BOTH SIDES—THEN JUDGE. 
HERNAN CORTES.—sy a spanrarp. 
[Translated from Cadalso.]—( Continued from No. 6.) 


Cortes, after punishing the Cholulians for their | 
want of loyalty, marches to the lake, and thence to 
the city of Mexico. From this place he sends an 
ambassador to the court of Monteczuma, in the name 
of Charles of Spain. 

The wise men, and the nobles of the Mexican 
empire, look with admiration upon the great quali- 
ties of their heroic conqueror. Whilst, however, 
the Emperor entertains him with feasts of extraor- 
dinary splendor, and crowds of flattering courtiers, 
Cortes receives information that one of the Mexi- 
can Generals, had, with a numerous army, attacked 
the garrison at Vera Cruz, under the command of 
John of Eselante, who had marched out to quell an 
insurrection ; and, that under the pretence of cele- 
brating a festival, there were assembling a countless 
multitude to overwhelm the Spaniards, deceived by 
the respect so insincerely tendered them. In this 
situation, from which human prudence seemed inad- 


equate to save him, Cortes adopts such a resolution 


/as might be pronounced almost the prompting of 


inspiration. He arrests the Emperor in the heart 
of his empire, in the midst of his court, in his ow: 
palace, and carries him to head-quarters, through 
an innumerable crowd of Mexicans, astonished no 
less at the disgrace of their sovereign, than at the 
boldness of the aliens. I know not what name the 
enemies of Cortes give to this exploit, but for my- 
self, | cannot find in Spanish, a word sufficiently 
lofty to express the idea with which it inspires me. 

Hernan Cortes, in the midst of the terror which 
his bold deed spreads among the Mexicans, orders 
their General to be executed in the presence of the 
Emperor, and the Emperor himself to be put in 
irons. During the execution of these strange or- 
ders, Monteczuma constantly denies that the attack 
on the Spaniards was sanctioned by his authority ; 
a denial more singular perhaps than any circum- 
stance connected with the occurrence. 

Without sheding any more blood, Cortes induces 
Monteczuma (whose weakness of heart seems in- 
creasing every moment) to acknowledge Charles V. 
as his successor, and the legitimate Lord of Mexi- 
co and its provinces ; in testimony whereof, he de- 
livers to his conqueror a considerable treasure. 

He now prepares to march to Vera Cruz, with the 
determination to await there the orders of his king, 
but receives information, that certain Spanish ships 
had arrived with troops commanded by Panfilo de 
Narvaez, whose object was to arrest him. 

On one side were Spanish foes, on the other 
treacherous allies. Doubtful of the will of the Span- 
ish court, knowing the risk of leaving the city of 
Mexico, as well as the danger of permitting Narvaez 
to get a footing in the country, he concluded in the 
midst of all these troubles, to rely on his good for- 
tune, and leaving behind him a garrison of eighty 
men with a subaltern, he hastens to give battle 
to Panfilo. Him he attacks in his quarters, and 
though his foes were double the number of his sol- 
diers, Cortes gains the victory, and by the victory, 
the remnant of Panfilo’s army, eighty knights and 
eight hundred foot-soldiers, and all their artillery, 
consisting of twelve cannons, falls into his hands - 
a new succor which providence seems to be putting 
in his way, to insure the completion of his half-fin- 


| ished conquests. 


Cortes returns in triumph to the city of Mexico, 
and learns on his arrival, that an attempt had been 
made to destroy the Spaniards by the subjects of 
Monteczuma, who were indignant at the weakness 
and cowardice with which that monarch had endur- 
ed the chains of foreign invaders. Now begin to be 
enacted those bloody scenes against which we hear 
so many and such passionate declamations. Doubt- 
less the scenes were horrible and bloody—but let us 
think a moment of all the exciting and accompany- 
ing circumstances. 

The Mexicans seeing Cortes return with a rein- 
forcement, resolve, at any cost, to destroy them. 
Their numberless mutinies and _ treacheries—their 
murder of their own sovereign—the sacrifice of their 
prisoners to their idol deities, placed the Spaniards 
under the necessity of closing their hearts against 
the dictates of humanity. Therefore is it, that this 
thousand men in defence of their lives against ean 
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innumerable host of wild beasts, (for such had the | ‘ for every man thou hast to lose, we could lose 
Mexicans now become) fill the city with dead | twenty thousand, and yet would our army survive 
bodies, and fight, rather that they may not die un- | thine.’ And this declaration, being no fiction, was 
ivenged, than from any hope of safety; since in | sufficient to have daunted any heart, but that which 
one of their traces, a Mexican had said to Cortes, | animated the heroic Hernan Cortes. 
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BLACK BIRCH.—(Bervuta Lenras.) 


In many respects, this tree is superior to all other! The Black-birch is found in most parts of the 
American birches. It is compact, smooth, very United States, and in Nova Scotia, and Canada. 
strong, not liable to warp or crack, and is of a red- In the latter, it is called Cherry-birch ; in Virginia, 
dish color. It is much used in cabinet work. Its Mahogany-birch, and in Connecticut, Sweet or 
leaves are heart-ovate, acutely serrate, and accumi- Cherry-birch. It sometimes reaches to the height 
nate, according to the definitions of M. Michaux. | of seventy feet ; and is two and three feet in diame- 
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ter. At the close of winter, the leaves, soon after| The discovery that hydrogen gas was lighter than 
they appear, are covered with a thick, silvery down, | common atmospheric air, suggested the idea, that it 
which soon disappear. The barren aments, or| might be employed as a vehicle of wrostation. 
flowers, are pendulous, the fertile ones are straight. | From the time of Daedalus, men of soaring spirits 
This tree abounds most in the Middle States, | had always been ambitious of travelling through the 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary- | air from place to place. In the year 1783, the first 
land; and still farther south, on the Alleghany | attempts were made with success, in inflating and 
range of mountains. It often grows to the height | raising a balloon, by the brothers Montgolfiers, at 
of seventy feet, and is three feet in diameter. The | Paris. In the same or the next year, De Rozier as- 
bark on the trunk of those trees, which do not ex- | cended in a balloon, and making a successful voyage, 
ceed eight or ten inches in diameter, is smooth, | safely descended a few leagues from the place of 
greyish, and in color and texture, similar to that of | ascent. In 1784, I think, a balloon was construct- 
the cherry tree. On old trees, the epidermis de-| ed capable of ascending in the air with seven per- 
taches itself transversely, at intervals, in hard ligne-| sons, and this number actually took passage and 
ous plates, six or eight inches broad. ascended, De Rozier, who had made the first ascent 
The wood of the Black-birch, when freshly cut, is | being one. They were all landed safely after a 
of a rosy hue, which deepens by exposure to the} short voyage. In January 1785, Blanchard, a 
light. ‘The grain is fine and close, and is suscepti- | Frenchman, and Dr. Jeffries, of Boston, in this state, 
ble of a fine polish ; it also possesses a good degree | undertook to cross the channel from Dover to 
of strength. Tor these properties, it is esteemed | Calais, in a balloon. They ascended and moved 
ag superior to the other species of birch in the} with a fair wind toward their destination. Before 
United States ; and by the cabinet workers in most | they had gone far, however, the balloon began to 
of the northern states, is considered as valuable as | descend, and they were obliged to throw over a bag 
the cherry tree. If carefully preserved, it acquires | of sand. They continued throwing over ballast, as 
the appearance of mahogany after several years. It| the balloon continually neared the water, till they 
will probably be more used hereafter, in articles of | had wholly emptied the car. Their books were 
household furniture. ‘The leaves and bark, when | next thrown over, and some articles of clothing. 
bruised, give a very sweet odour; and as they retain | They were now approaching the French coast, but 
this property when dried and carefully preserved, | the balloon continued to descend, and they had 
they afford an agreeable infusion, with the addition | concluded as a last resource to lash themselves to 
of a little sugar and cream. the balloon and cut away thecar. At this moment, 
however, the balloon began to ascend, and soon 
safely landed them on the French coast. Their 
ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA.—NO. IIL rising, as they approached the land, was attributed 
The rays of light in passing from one medium | to the increased density of the atmosphere over the 
obliquely into another more dense, are refracted or | land, which at that season was probably cooler than 
turned from their direct course. Every person is | the sea, and its atmosphere consequently less rare. 
familiar with an example of this phenomenon, in | They were thus saved in a better way than by hang- 
the instance of immersing one end of a stick ob- | ing themselves. 
liquely in the water, while the other is in the air. For the last fifty years, however, the taste for rial 
At the point of passage from the air to the water, | travelling has not been very prevalent, and the im- 
where it meets the water, it appears broken off, and | provements in that mode, have not kept pace with 
to depart from the line of the part which is not im- | the increased facilities on land. Perhaps the want of 
mersed. This refraction is always with a curve | houses for rest and refreshment has been felt as an 
concave towards the earth. And as the sense of | inconvenience, but whether it may be from that or 
vision takes notice of the object in the line in which | some other cause, the invention and use of rail roads 
it strikes the eye, the real situation of the object will | will now probably prevent much further progress in 
always be lower than the refracted image. The re- | rial navigation. A person, however, in Ohio, has 
fraction of a distant point of land through a fog, by | lately proclaimed that he has discovered a method 
which it appears to be raised into the air is familiar | of navigating the air by steam. But he has yet 
to all. Refraction is in proportion to the more or | made no exhibition of his power. Thomas Dick, 
less obliquity of the angle of incidence. At the | the writer before quoted, indulges in highly roman- 
zenith, or where the sun’s rays fall direct, the re- | tic anticipations of the improvements that shall be 
fraction is zero, or nothing, and at the poles it is | made in balloons, and in the uses to which they are 
greatest. to be applied, regarding them as the means by which 
The water-spout, the terror of mariners, is ac-| in future times, the gospel is to be communicated 
counted for as follows. The currents of air coming | to regions now unknown, and contemplating with 
from different points and meeting, acquire a rotary | a seeming reliance on its reality, the effect which 
motion, whereby it is forced round in a circular | will be produced on the minds of the people of those 
form, leaving a vacuum within the circle, in conse- | regions at seeing the messengers of divine peace 
quence of which vacuum, the water rises, as it rises | descending to them from the clouds. 
in the common pump, and thus forms what is called When evening comes on, the earth remains suffi- 
the water-spout. Sometimes these spouts have had | ciently heated to continue its evaporation of mois- 
a corresponding deflection of a cloud above them, | ture. The air near its surface very soon becomes 
which has induced a belief that they were formed by | so cool as to condense the vapor immediately on its 
the agency of electricity. Such a circumstance, how- | rising, and it is deposited in form of dew. It is 
ever, seems not inconsistent with the other theory. | supposed also that the cumulus, which is the cloud 
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of day, and disappears in the evening, may be some- 
times resolved into dew, by the slow condensation of 
the under atmosphere. Mr. Du Fay, at Paris, tried 
the experiment of placing two ladders resting to- 


gether at the top, on each step of which he fixed a, 


pane of glass. He found that the lowest surface of 
the lowest pane was wet first with dew, next its 
upper surface, and in the same manner the next 
pane, and so on successively to the top. He tried 


the same with pieces of cloth, with a similar result. | 


He weighed the pieces of cloth, and found the lower 
had imbibed the most moisture. 

Dew is not deposited on all substances equally. 
It avoids metals. The same gentleman placed a 


china saucer in the middle of a silver plate, and ad- | 


joining it, he placed a silver dish in a china plate, 
reversing the order. Both the china vessels were 
covered with moisture, and both the silver were dry. 
This was the case constantly for several nights. 

The hoar frost is dew congealed. 

Those ascensions which take place in the atmos- 
phere called meteors and falling stars are not well 
understood. Some have supposed them to be phos- 
phoric exhalations. There are many conjectures. 
This is given by De Luc, and seems to be favored 
by Foster. Or they may originate in the combus- 
tion of the superabundant oxygen. Others suppose 
them electric. They have been supposed to be 
prognostics of wind, and to indicate its course. 
They are so considered by the old poets and writers 
Aratus, Virgil, Pliny, Seneca, and others. There 
are two kinds, one having the appearance and color 
of stars, the other emitting a faint blue light. 

The wrolites, or meteoric stones, are supposed 
by Foster, to be formed in the atmosphere. These 
and all meteors, he says, may be owing to some 
common principle of chemical action going on in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, which, when 
more gentle and slow, may only cause the blazing 
meteors, but when more intense, may consolidate 
large masses of newly composed substances into the 
form of zerolites. 

The aurora borealis has been ascribed to electri- 
city. Other theories are, that it is produced by the 
combustion of sulphuric vapors. But the best ex- 





planation of it appears to be, that it is owing to the | 


refraction of the solar rays through a peculiar vapor. 
The atmosphere near the poles is known to have a 
very much stronger refractive power than at the 
equator: and as these lights are more brilliant near 
the poles, and disappear before midnight, they are 
well accounted for on that supposition. 

The prognostics of coming rain, which have al- 
ways been drawn from the motions and appearances 
of certain animals, are easily accounted for, on what 
has been before said, that is, that before rain the 
atmosphere becomes less in weight, and that the 
effect of that diminished pressure on the circulation 
is to make it sluggish and dull. Certain birds, as 
the goose and swallow, are observed to fly low be- 
fore rain. There is undoubtedly, a particular degree 
of density of atmosphere, which is precisely adapted 
to their power of flying, and in which they suspend 
themselves and move with more facility than in one 
of greater or less density. Before rains, when the 
atmosphere is lighter than ordinary, this appropri- 
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| flight is of course, proportionately nearer to it. 
_ Certain animals, as the dog and cat, are drowsy and 
| disposed to sleep. This they would be naturally, 
when by the diminished pressure of the air, their 
vessels become unusually full, and by the diminish- 
ed elasticity of the air, the circulation sluggish. 
Some philosophers attributing this to knowledge in 
those animals-have searched their brains to find the 
organs of causation. Beside the reason of the les- 
sened weight of the atmosphere, it is very probable 
that there may be an action of electricity, producing 
painful or uneasy sensations in some creatures, 
Thus it is said, swine and poultry appear uneasy 
and rub in the dust; ducks, geese, and other fowls, 
wash and dive in the water more than common. It 
is not so easy to account for the prognostic of rain 
from observing the ox to lick his fore feet, and lay 
on his right side. 

There have been several theories concerning the 
manner of the dissolution of the clouds into rain. 
One supposes it to be effected by electricity. This 
is, that two clouds of opposite electricity come in 
contact, and by the union are destroyed and fall in 
rain. Another is, that it is by the condensation of 
the atmosphere. But the structure of the cloud it- 
self, being not sufficiently known, theories upon the 
manner of its conversion into rain must be uncertain. 
Dr. Clarke ascribed the fall of rain to the diminish- 
ed elasticity of the air, whereby it would give way, 
under the burden of the cloud, which would then 
fall. 

Snow is essentially the same as rain, taking its 
different appearance from its congelation by cold, 
and acquiring also in the same process a small 
portion of nitrous salt, from the atmosphere. It is 
in fact sometimes again dissolved into rain as it ap- 
proaches the earth, loosing again probably the nitre 
which it had taken up in the congelation, 


| 


A PARENT’S LOVE. 


He must be incorrigibly unamiable, who is not a 
little improved by becoming a father. Some there 
are, however, who know not how to appreciate the 
blessings with which Providence has filled their 
quiver; who receive with coldness a son’s greeting 
or a daughter’s kiss; who have principle enough 
properly to feed, and clothe, and educate their chil- 
dren, to labor for their support and provision, brt 
possess not the affection which turns duty into 
delight ; who are surrounded with blossoms, but 
know not the art of extracting their exquisite sweets. 
How different is the effect of true parental love, 
where nature, duty, habit and feeling combine to 
constitute an affection the purest, the deepest and 
the strongest, the most enduring, the least exacting, 
of any of which the human heart is capable ! 

The selfish bachelor may shudder when he thinks 
of the consequences of a family; he may picture 
to himself littered rooms and injured furniture, im- 
agine the noise and confusion, the expense and the 
cares, from which he is luckily free; hug himself 
in his solitude, and pity his unfortunate neighbor, 
who has half a dozen squalling children to torment 
and impoverish him. 

The unfortunate neighbor, however, returns the 


ate region is brought nearer to the earth, and their! compliment with interest, sighs over the loneliness 
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of the wealthy bachelor, and can never see, with- 
out feelings of regret, rooms where no stray play- 
thing tells of the occasional presence of a child, 
gardens where no tiny footmark reminds him of 
his treasures at home. He has listened to his heart, 
and learned from it a precious secret; he knows 
how to convert noise into harmony, expense into 
self-gratification, and trouble into amusement ; and 
he reaps, in one day’s intercourse with his family, a 
harvest of love and enjoyment rich enough to re- 
pay years of toil and care. He listens eagerly on 
his threshold for the boisterous greeting he is sure 
to receive, feels refreshed by the mere pattering 
sound of the darlings’ feet, as they hurry to receive 
his kiss, and cures, by a noisy game at romps, the 
weariness and headache which he gained in his in- 
tercourse with men. 

But it is not only to their parents and near con- 
nexions that children are interesting and delightful ; | 
they are general favorites, and their caresses are | 
slighted by none but the strange, the affected, or | 
the morose. I have, indeed, heard a fine lady de- | 
clare that she preferred a puppy or a kitten to a | 
child; and I wondered she had not sense enough | 
to conceal her want of womanly feeling; and I | 
know another fair simpleton, who considers it be- 
neath her to notice those from whom no intellectual 
improvement can be derived, forgetting that we 
have hearts to cultivate as well as heads. But 
these are extraordinary exceptions to general rules, 
as uncommon and disgusting as a beard on a lady’s 
chin, or a pipe in her mouth. 

Even men may condescend to sport with children 
without fear of contempt; and for those who like 
to shelter themselves under authority, and cannot 
venture to be wise and happy their own way, we 
have plenty of splendid examples, ancient and mod- 
ern, living and dead, to adduce, which may sanction 
a love for these pigmy playthings. Statesmen have 
romped with them, orators told them stories, con- 
querors submitted to their blows, judges, divines 
and philosophers listened to their prattle, and joined 
in their sports. 

Notwithstanding the infinite pains taken to spoil | 
nature’s lovely works, there is a principle of resis- 
tance, which allows of only partial success; and 
numbers of sweet children exist, to delight and 
soothe, and divert us, when we are weary or fretted 
by grown-up people, and to justify all that had been 
said or written of the charms of childhood. Per- 
haps only women, their natural nurses and faithful | 
protectresses, can thoroughly appreciate the attrac- 
tions of the first few months of human existence. 
The recumbent position, the fragile limbs, the le- 
thargic tastes, and ungrateful indifference to notice of | 
a very young infant, render it uninteresting to most | 
gentlemen except its father; and he is generally 
afraid to touch it for fear of breaking its neck. 
But even in this state, mothers, grand-mothers, 
aunts and nurses, assure you that strong indications 
of sense and genius may be discerned in the little 
animal; and I have known a clatter of surprise 
and joy excited through a whole family, and matter 
afforded for twenty long letters and innumerable 
animated conversations, by some marvellous de- 
monstration of intellect in a creature in long clothes 
who could not hold its head straight. | 
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But as soon as the baby has acquired firmness 
and liveliness; as soon as it smiles at a familiar 
face, and stares at a strange one ; as soon as it em- 
ploys its hands and eyes in constant expeditions of 
discovery, and crows and leaps from the excess of 
animal contentment, it becomes an object of unde- 
finable and powerful interest to which all the sym- 
pathies of our nature attach us; an object at once 
of curiosity and tenderness, interesting as it is in its 
helplessness and innocence. 

Who has not occasionally, when fondling an in- 
fant, felt oppressed by the weight of mystery which 
hangs over its fate? Perhaps we hold in our arms 
an angel, kept but for a few months from the heaven 
in which it is to spend the rest of an immortal ex- 
istence ; perhaps we see the germ of all that is hid- 
eous and hateful in our nature. Thus looked and 
thus sported, thus calmly slumbered and sweetly 
smiled, the monsters of our race in their days of in- 
fancy. Where are the marks to distinguish a Nero 
from a Trojan, an Abel from a Cain? But it is not 
in this spirit that it is either wise or happy to con- 
template any thing. Better is it, when we behold 
the energy and animation of young children, their 
warm atiections, their ready, unsuspicious confi- 
dence, their wild, unwearied glee, their mirth so 
easily excited, their love so easily won, to enjoy un- 
restrained the pleasantness of life’s morning; that 
morning so bright and joyous, and to teach us that 
nature intended us to be happy, and usually gains 
her end till we are old enough to discover how we 
may defeat it. 

Little girls are my favorites. Boys, though suffi- 
ciently interesting and amusing, are apt to be in- 
fected, as soon as they assume the manly garb, with 
a little of that masculine violence and obstinacy, 
which, when they grow up, they will call spirit and 
firmness ; and they lose, earlier in life, that docility, 
tenderness, and ignorance of evil, which are their 
sister’s peculiar charms. In all the range of visible 
creation, there is no object to me so attractive and 


| delightful as a lovely, intelligent, gentle little girl of 


eight or nine years old. ‘This is the point at which 
may be witnessed the greatest improvement of in- 
tellect compatible with that lily-like purity of mind, 
to which taint is incomprehensible, danger unsus- 


| pected, and which wants not only the vocabulary, 


but the very idea of sin. Even the best and purest 
of women would shrink from displaying her heart 
to our gaze, while lovely childhood allows us to 
read its very thought and fancy. 

Children may teach us one blessed, and enviable 
art, the art of being easily happy. Kind nature 
has given to them that useful power of accommo- 
dation to circumstances, which compensates for so 
many external advantages: and it is only by injudi- 
cious management that it is lost. Give him but a 
moderate portion of food and kindness, and the 
peasant’s child is happier than the duke’s; free 
from artificial wants, unassisted by indulgence, all 
nature ministers to his pleasures ; he can carve out 
felicity from a bit of hazel twig, or fish for it suc- 
cessfully in a puddle. 

He who feels thus, cannot contemplate, unmov- 
ed, the joys .and sports of childhood ; and he gazes, 
perhaps, on the care-free brow and rapture-beaming 
countenance with the melancholy and awe, which 
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the lovely victims of consumption inspire, when, | they are about to enter; and he is sure that whether 
unconscious of danger, they talk cheerfully of the | it smiles or frowns upon them, its brightest glances 


future, 


He feels that he is in possession of a mys- | will be cold and dull compared with those unde: 


terious secret, of which happy children have no | which they are now basking. 
He knows what the life is on which 


suspicion. 



























































































































































MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


in our Jast number, we gave a view of the White 
Mountains, in New Hampshire. A more particular 
iwccount of the highest of these, called Mount 
Washington, will probably be acceptable to our 
readers. 

Mount Washington is the 


{ range. 


markable of 


largest and most re- 
pea gee - 
And it is the ambition of 


the 


those who visit the spot, to be able to say that they 
have ascended this eminence. The path of ascent 
usually taken, is on the south-east part of the base. 


After climbing the side of the mountain fora consid- 


erable distance, the trees diminich in size and height: 


and, at about the elevation of four thousand feet, 
there is a region or zone of dwarfish evergreens, 
heing net more than five or six feet hgh, and being 


a growth of many years 
; » continues for the distance of 
two furlongs. When this is passed, no more trees 
or shrubs are met with, and the traveller arrives at 
the base, or foot of the bold part of the mountain, 
which is very precipitous, and is composed wholly 
of large piles of naked rocks. ‘The ascent, hence, 
to the summit of the mountain, is laborious, and 
without great caution, may be dangerous. But the 
prospect is so extensive, and even magnificent, in 


Von. I.—No. 7. 


very coInpact, indicating 
and ages i 





a clear sky and serene atmosphere, that it richly re- 
pays the visitor for all his labor and fatigue. The 
horizon is so extensive, that the radii of its cir- 
cle, (Mount Washington being the centre,) are 
sixty-five or seventy miles. There is a full view 
of the Atlantic, of the Winnipiseogee Lake, of the 
Grand Monadnoc, and of the summit of Moose- 
hilloek. 

The gap, or notch in the mountain, as it is com- 
monly called, is also yisited as a great curiosity. It 
is on the west side of the mountain, and near the 
source of the Saco river. It is a deep and narrow 
defile 2 miles long aad only 22 feet wide in some 
parts of the gap. The appearance 18, as though the 
mountain had been cloven to its base, by some 
mighty convulsion or earthquake. On one side, 
the opening is perpendicular, and on the other 
forms an angle of forty-five degrees. A road has 
been made through this gap, and is crossed by the 
Saco: which, however, is not very large, at this 
place ; and yet, by rushing down the sides of the 
mountain, renders the view very picturesque and in- 
teresting. A visit to the White Mountains, either 
by Portland and Fryeburg, or by the Winnipiseogee 
Lake, is becoming very fashionable. B 
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DRY DOCK AT CHARLESTOWN.* 


Rererences,—A, is the entrance to the dock; B, is the floatin 
capstans for opening the turning gates, and £4, the situation of the ca 


An account of the dry dock in Charlestown, be- 
longing to the United States, and recently con- 
structed for the ships of the Navy, it is thought, 
will be acceptable to many of our readers. 

Surveys for a site for a dry dock were ordered 
by Congress, May, 1826, and were soon after 
made by Colonel L. Baldwin, of Masssachu- | 
setts; and in 1827, it was concluded to con- 
struct two, for the use and benefit of the Navy of 
the United States ; one north and the other south 
of the Potomac. After the necessary preparations 
were made, + a coffer dam was first built, in front 
of the old battery, in the Navy Yard at Charlestown, 
extending beyond the low-water mark, consisting of 
two rows of sheet piles, from eight to thirteen feet 
apart, the spaces filled with earth to resist the pres- 
sure of the tide during the building of the dock. Six 
hundred feet of quay wall, with an embankment, was 
also built, the north-east side of the site for the dock. 

The excavation was begun in May, 1828, and 
sheet piles, plank and other timber prepared for the 
foundation of the dock ; and stone cutters employed 
to get the stone in readiness, for the superstruc- 
ture. In May, 1829, the first stone was laid, while 
the other necessary work was going on. ‘The foun- 
dation is composed of piles three feet apart, driven 
about eight feet deep, on which rest timbers one 
foot square; the space between being filled with 
broken stone, which are also rammed under the 
timbers to the depth of about eight inches. An ad- 
ditional row of piles is driven along the axis of the 
dock and under the keel, the distance of two hun- | 

dred feet. On the timbers is laid a course of three 


* Wet docks have long been used ; but dry docks are quite a 
recent invention, and are designed as a receptacle where a ship 
may be inspected, and all its defects detected and easily repaired 
The dry dock must be perfectly water-tight, and the greatest skill 
and care are requisite in its construction. The expense is neces- 
sarily very great ; and therefore, for small vessels the marine rail- 
Way is more in use for repairs. 

+ Alexander Paris had the superintendence of the work, and 
was assisted by Edward Battles, a very ingenious mechanic 


g gate, and C the turning gates. aa, shows the situation of tho 


pstans for shutting them. 


‘inch plank, well secured with spikes and treenails ; 


and another course of timbers, sixteen inches deep, 
directly over the piles; and the space between the 
timbers filled with brick, laid in water-proof cement. 
On this is another course of plank like the first, and 
secured in like manner; making a level floor, on 
which the stone-work of the dock rests. Round 
the whole exterior boundary of this floor runs a line 
of sheet piling, to prevent the passage of water 
under the floor, and to stop its admission between 
the two courses of floor plank. Under the gates 
and crossing the dock are similar lines of sheet piles 
connected with those on the sides, and well secured 
to additional cross sills and timbers. 

The stone work commences at the depth of thirty- 
two feet below ordinary high water, rising four feet 
above it, and covering an area of one hundred feet 
wide, three hundred and forty-one feet long, as 
given below ; viz: 

From the outside of the wing-walls to the beginning of 


water-walls of entrance 5ft,9 in 


Thence to beginning of recesses for turning gates, 21 3 
To point of mitre sill, 21 4 
To line of heel posts of turning gates, 14 0 
To gutter, (the bottom and side walls being curved,) 18 0 
To face of return walls at foot of chamber of dock, 4 0 
To centre of semi-cireular head of dock, 206 0 


To head of dock within the coping, being the radius 
of the head, 43 6 


To extreme end of backing at head, 7 3 


Total, 340 11 

The interior structure of the dock: the stone 
floor is thirty feet wide between the first altars, 
and at the lower end, at the discharging cutter, the 
whole masonry is four feet deep on the floor. From 
this end, the ascent to the centre of the semi-circu- 
lar head is one foot three inches in a distance of 
two hundred and six feet, and in the middle of the 
floor, and under the blocks on which the keel of the 
vessel is to rest, runs a gutter, one foot wide, for 
leading the water to the discharging gutter. From 
| the bottom of the dock, on each side, rise altars. 
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froin one to four feet high, and from two to four 
wide, and ascend to the top of the dock, conform- 
ing nearly to the form of the sides of a vessel, (but 
leaving sufficient room for the workmen when re- 
pairing in dock) and running throughout the whole 


extent of the chamber, (except where interrupted | 
by stairs and slips) giving a depth of thirty-two feet | 


from the coping to the floor of the dock, and eighty- 
six feet interior width between the faces of the cop- 
ing. The semi-circular head is formed with altars 
having rises and breadths corresponding to those on 
the sides. There are six flights of steps to descend 
into the chamber and five sets of slips at the head, 
for getting down timber or other materials. The 
discharging gutter at the foot of the chamber of 
the dock, is continued through the masonry of the | 
return walls, on each side, in arched culverts two 
feet wide and five feet high; extending forty feet 
from the axis of the dock. Here the water will be 
discharged into side culverts, two feet six inches 
wide and four feet high, arched at top and bottom, 
extending about two hundred and fifty feet to a re- 
servoir, arched at top and bottom, of seven feet 
width and eleven feet extreme height, and about 
eighty-five feet long. From this reservoir the water 
is conducted by a tunnel to the great wells whence 
it is pumped out and carried by a drain about four 
hundred feet long, to the sea. 

The side walls and bottom of that part of the 
entrance between the foot of the chamber of the 
dock and the turning gate posts form an inverted 
arch. The turning gates, which are thirty feet ten 
inches high and about thirty-six feet wide each, are 
composed of twelve white oak ribs, two feet square, 
and carved into a radius of about seventy feet, 
tenanted into heel and mitre posts, planked and 
coppered. ‘The heel post turns on a composition | 
metal pivot, and two rollers are attached to the low- | 
er rib, one near the mitre post and one near the | 
middle, and are made to traverse on cast iron tram | 
plates let into the floor of the dock. The gates are 
opened and shut by means of chains attached to 
the mitre posts and connecting with capstans placed 
on the coping. From the heel posts to the end of 
the gate recesses, the walls have a horizontal curva- 
ture, conformable to that of the gates. The mitre 
sill, against which the cates shut, and the floor over 
which they swing, are horizontal; the former be- 
ing one foot six inches higher than the latter, and 
thirty feet below the top of the dock. The side 
walls of that part of the entrance, beginning at five 
feet nine inchés from the sea, and extending to the 
recesses of the gates, are partly curved. ‘The floor 
between the feet of the interior faces of these side | 
walls is horizontal, and is thirty feet below the top 
of the dock. In these side walls and bottom ts cut 
a groove of two feet wide and fifteen inches deep, 
to receive the floating gate, to be used in case the 
turning gates should require repairs, or to relieve 
the strain on them by dividing the pressure. The 
floating gate is formed 7 
like a vessel, with the 
stem and stern similar. 
The frame work consists 
of twelve horizontal ribs, = 
the six lower of which — 
are of live oak, and the three middle of white oak 
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and the upper of pine ; the specific gravity of which 
frets its position in the water; these ribs are 
| planked and coppered. When it is required to 
| use this gate, it is floated into the direction of the 
groove, so that the keel may enter it, and filled 
with water, which causes it to sink, and forms a 
barrier against the sea. 

Along the backing masonry of the side walls of 
the entrance, are two filling culverts, one on each 
side, two feet six inches wide, and of the same 
height, and twelve feet below the top of the coping, 
They open from the tide water, in the exterior face 
of the wing wall, and extend eighty-four feet to 


| square well rooms, constructed near the beginning 
|of the discharging culverts. 


All the faces of the interior masonry of the floor 
and altars, the faces of the entrance and wing walls, 
and bottom of the entrance, are of hammered stone 
work, laid in water-proof cement. The bottom 
courses of masonry over the whole floor, about one 
foot six inches in depth, as well as one foot six 
inches in thickness around the whole exterior back- 
ing of the dock and entrance, are also laid in ce- 
ment. In all such parts of the masonry of the 
dock, where it has been deemed desirable, the 
courses of stone are so arranged as to form arches, 
to resist the upward pressure. 

The whole stone work in the dock amounts to 
about five hundred thousand cubic feet. The stone 
was quarried at Quincy, and is furnished by con- 
tract. It was brought on the railway to the land- 
ing on Neponset river, and thence transported to 
the Navy Yard in steam tow-boats. 

The reservoir and discharging culverts, before de- 
scribed, are designed to facilitate the docking of 
ships; the admission of water from the tide, either 
into the dock or reservoir, or from the dock to the 
latter, being commanded by draw-gates or shut- 
ters. 

When a ship is to be docked, the filling culverts 
are closed, as well as the passage from the dock to 
the discharging culverts and reservoir, and the wa- 
ter is pumped from the latter. The ship is then 
admitted, and the ponderous gates closed. In this 
situation, the discharging gates are drawn, and the 
water allowed to flow into the discharging culverts 
and reservoir, and thus, in a few minutes, the water 
is lowered several inches in the dock to hasten the 
shoring, and produce ai immediate pressure on the 
gates, so as effectually to prevent the admission of 
water, and fix them steadily. The reservoir and 
culverts contain above seventeen thousand cubic 
fect of water ; the water in the dock, &c. supposed 
level with the top of the upper altar, or four feet 


below the coping, at one foot in depth, is a little 
/more than twenty-one thousand feet; and of this 


quantity, a ship of the line admitted at full draught, 
would displace above nine thousand cubic feet ; 
consequently, to reduce the water one foot when 
the ship is in dock, only twelve thousand feet need 
be admitted to the reservoir and culverts; and the 
dock water may be lowered about one foot five 
inches to fill them. A complete command of the 
level, at the moment when a ship, especially a large 
one, is about to touch the blocks and to require the 
placing of shores, seems very important ; and this 
mode will give a more perfect control of the opera- 
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tion, for the first foot, than could be obtained by the 
best regulated pumps or miachinety. . 

The water is afterwards to be pumped out by the 
stedm engine near the head of the dock. Ashe 
water is lowered the ship is propped -up hy shores, 
and. is then ready to undergo repairs, which can be 
conducted with great facility and security. - 

Some doubts having been entertained as to the 
operation and efficiency of Mr. Lestey’s pendulum 
steam engine, and of its power to move all the 
great pumps, the following statement of their effect 
may be satisfactory. ‘The cylinder of the steam 
engine is sixteen inches diameter, with a piston of 
forty-six inches stroke. The lower end of the pis- 


ton rod is connected with a double crank, having a 


main shaft extending in opposite directions, and at 
the extreme end of each is a pinion of seventeen 
teeth. ‘These two shafts are moveable, indepen- 
dent of the machinery which moves the pumps. 
Parallel with each main shaft are two other 
wrought-iron shafts, lying on a strong cast iron 
frame over the wells. ‘These four shafts, called the 
pump shafts, have each a wheel of sixty-eight teeth 
at the outer end, geared and ungeared at pleasure 
into the pinion, with a crank pin, and a correspond- 
ing crank at the opposite end of the shaft, with a 
radius of eighteen inches. By the crank-pin and 
crank, each pump-shaft moves two lift pumps of 
two feet six inches diameter, making eight pumps 
in the whole. Besides these, the same shafts have 
each two chain pumps, the chambers of which are 
thirteen and a half inches diameter, and the-diam- 
eter of the sprocket wheels is three feet eight inches. 
The whole pumps are therefore—eight lift ptimps, 
with chambers thirty inches in diameter and three 
feet lift; eight chain pumps with chambers thirteen 
and a half inches in diameter and sprocket wheels 
forty-four inches in diameter. From the chamber 
of the dock the water is conducted through culverts 
built in the masonry to a well outside the masonry, 
and from the last it is conducted through a tunnel 
sixty-five feet long to the two great draining wells 
in which are placed the pumps. The tunnel is 
elliptical, with the longest diameter four feet per- 
pendicular, and the short diameter two and a half 
feet, and is made of three courses of brick laid in 
water cement. The two great wells are fourteen 
and a half feet diameter, made of brick laid in ce- 
ment, having the bottom concave like a reversed 
dome, with a curvature of two feet, the lowest 
point of which is thirty-seven feet below the coping, 
or five feet below the lowest part of the dock floor. 
The centres, or perpendicular axes of the wells are 
sixteen feet apart, and have a partition between 
them two feet thick in the thinnest part, except at 
the bottom, where an opening four feet high and 
two feet wide is left for an easy communication of 
the water between them. 

At the depth of seven feet seven and a half 
inches below the coping is the floor of the cistern, 
built over the wells, into which the water is dis- 
charged from all the pumps, and from which it 
flows to the sea bya drain two feet six inches wide, 
and three feet high, having two valves or stop gates. 
When the pumps are in motion during high tide, 
the pumping is continued till the water rises in the 
cistern a little above the level of the tide, when it 
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escapes by the drain. The top of the lift pamp 


rises two or three inches above the floor of the cis- 
tern, and the top of the chain pumps five feet nine 
and a half inches above it. 

On Friday, the 7th Sept. 1832, the pumping was com- 
menced, and continued under the following circum- 
The water stood in the dock at a level ter 
feet below the coping, or six feet below ordinary 
high tide. ** At-10 o'clock, the whole sixteen pumps 
were set In: niotion, and continued an hour, the 
main shaft making, from twenty-eight to thirty rev- 
olutions a minute. During this hour the water was 
lowered three feet, and from the measured surface 
of the water in the dock and space within the cof- 
fer dam, there were discharged abqut 85,000 cubic 
feet, equal: to 637,500 galls. or 10,100 hhds. By 
calculating the effect of the pumps from the data 
before given, the result will be as follows. 

A pump two feet six inches diameter, with a lift 
of three feet, delivers 14-72 cubic feet at a stroke, 
and when the Engine makes twenty-eight vibrations 
or revolutions a minute, which is assumed in. the 
present instance, the pump makes seven strokes 
and there being eight pumps, the effect for an hour 
is=7X8X 14.72X60=49459 cubic feet, the main 
shaft making four revolutions to one of the pump 
shafts. 

A chain pump thirteen and a half inches diame 
ter, with a sprocket wheel of 3.67 feet diameter 
gives 11.52 cubic feet per revolution; the effect 
is then=11.52X7X8X60=38707 cubic feet, and 
49459+-38707=83166 feet an hour for all the 
pumps, when the engine makes twenty-eight revo- 
lutions aminute. The average height to which the 
water was raised was six and a half feet, and by the 
eight chain pumps, nine feet eight inches. 

The difference 3166 feet between the measured 
and calculated effect of the pumps as given above, 
arises principally from the space occupied by the 
chains and sauéers of the chain pumps and the 
space occupied by the valves of the lift pumps, 
which were not deducted from the calculation. 

During the second hour from eleven to twelve 
o’clock, four chain pumps were thrown off, and the 
engine made on an average about thirty-one revolu- 
tions a minute. The water was lowered three feet. 
The average lift of pumps nine and a half feet, and 
by the chain pumps twelve feet, eight inches. In 
the third hour all the chain pumps were thrown off 
and the water lowered two feet two inches, making 
in the three hours eight feet two inches. The En- 
gine might have been driven forty instead of twenty- 
eight revolutions in the first hour if it had been wish- 
ed. On Saturday the whole dock was drained. 

The Engine and pumps completely perform all that 
was anticipated and nothing farther can be desired. 

An Engine and pumps on the same plan have 
been constructed and put up for the Dry Dock 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, but the engine is of 
nearly double the power. The piston is twenty 
inches diameter, and the stroke forty-eight inches, 
with five boilers. The pumps, which are of the 
same dimensions of these, and the engine, were 
made by Messrs. Lazell, Perkins & Co., of Bridge- 
water, pursuant to contracts made by the Engineer 
of the Dock, and under the immediate direction of 
their Engineer, Mr. Lester. 
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VIEW OF 


Albany is situated on the west bank of the Hud- | 


son, near the tide-waters, about one hundred and fifty 
miles north from New York. The site on which it 
is built is very uneven; and it was originally laid 
out with little regard to elegance. The older houses 
are in the Dutch style, with the gable ends to the 
streets: but the city has been much improved, as to 
buildings, within thirty years past. It now contains 
many elegant buildings, both public and ~ private. 
The principal are the capitol, or State House, the 
Academy, the State ‘Hall, for public offices, and 
twelve churches. 


. 


ALBANY. 


The Hudson is one of the finest rivers in the 
United States. It was visited as early as 1609 ; and 
a temporary settlement was made by the Dutch, at 
Albariy, as early as 1614. They erected a fortress 
there, which they called, Fort Orania. ‘The popu- 
lation is now about twenty thousand, and is rapidly 
increasing. It is a great thorough-fare, both for 
men of business and travellers. The intercourse 
with the city of New York, by aid of steam-boats on 
the Hudson, is greatly facilitated. Nowhere, except 
on the Mississippi, are there so many boats plying, as 


| on the Hudson, between New York and Albany. 


In the new edition of Burns’ works there are | 


several original poems, of considerable merit. The 
following is amusing chiefly from the occasion on 
which it was written :— 


TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


With Pegasus upon a day, 
Apollo, weary flying, 

(Through frosty hills the journey lay,) 
On foot the way was plying. 

Poor slip-shod giddy Pegasus 
Was but a sorry walker; 

To Vulcan then Apollo goes 
Te get a frosty caulker. 

Obliging Vulcan fell to work, 
Threw by his coat and bonnet, 

And did Sol’s business in a crack; 
Sol paid him with a sonnet. 

Ye Vulean’s sons of Wanlock-head, 
Pity my sad disaster; 

My Pegasus is poorly shod— 
I’ll pay you like my Master. 


Notrr.—The poet, it appears, during one of his 
journies over his district, as an exciseman, arrived 
at Wanlock head, on a winter day, when the roads 
were slippery with ice,and Peg Nicholson kept her 
feet with difficulty. The smith was busy about 


other pressing matters in the forge, and could not 
spare time for frosting the poet’s mare; and it is 
likely he would have proceeded on his dangerous 
journey, had he not bethought himself of propitia- 
ting the son of Vulcan with verse. He called for 
pen and ink, and wrote these lines to Mr. Taylor, 
a person of influence in the place. A gentleman by 
the name of Sloan, who accompanied Burns, added 
these words in prose— Mr. Sloan’s best compli- 
ments to Mr. Taylor, and it would be doing him and 


the Ayrshire bard a great favor, if he would oblige 


‘them instanter with his company. 


The road has 


: been so slippery that the riders and the brutes were 


| the horses’ shoes sharpened.’ 


equally in danger of having some of their bones 
broken. For the poet, his life and limbs are of 
some consequence to the world; but for poor Sloan, 
it matters very littke what may become of him. The 
whole of this business is to ask the favor of getting 
On the receipt of 
this, Mr. Taylor came and spoke to the smith, who 
flew to his tools, sharpened the horses’ shoes ; and 
it is recorded, that he lived thirty years after, and 
was often heard to say, ‘ that he never was weel 
paid but once, and that by a poet, who paid him in 


| money, paid him in drink, and paid him in verse ’ 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 
This celebrated personage, who was a .principal 


pioneer in the reformation from popery in the six- 


teenth century, had extraordinary energy and deci- 
sion of character. And such qualities were absolute- 
ly necessary to accomplish the great work which he 
undertook. Intelligence and learning alone were 
not sufficient for the task. Erasmus was more 
learned than Luther ; and he opposed the errors of 
the Romish church. But its power and its men- 
aces deterred him from that decided and bold atti- 
tude, which Luther afterwards assumed. 
too timid to contend against the gigantic power of 
the Pope and his cardinals. He was wanting in the 
zealor the courage of a martyr for the cause of 
truth. 

Luther manifested far more decision and resolu- 
tion in his opposition to papal errors and domination. 
It may be pretended, that he was disappointed, or 
that he had no hope of favor from Rome and its 
hierarchy ; and therefore, was thorough and despe- 
rate in his resistance to the papal bulls. This is but 
a pretext. He was conscientiously opposed to the li- 
centious doctrines and conduct of the Romish cler- 


gy; and put forth all his energies against them, and | 


in defence of divine truth. And he did this at the 
hazard of office, interest and life. 


Nothing less than such hazard and such exposure | 
would have made him successful, or secured triumph | 


to the cause. It is so in all great revolutions and 

reformations. ‘The errors and vices of ancient date 

cannot be done away, without extraordinary cour- 
. . . a . . . vr ’ 

age and a spirit of self-sacrifice. To oppose the 

absurdities and corruptions of any long established 

system, be it religious or civil, be it Judaism, Pa- 


ganism, or Popery ; or be it legitimacy ; one must | 


prepare to meet danger, and be ready for martyr- 
dom. 

Pardon was tendered to Luther, if he would re- 
tract and submit. But reflection had convinced 
him, that the doctrines and practices of the Romish 
church were fatally erroneous, and must be death to 
the souls of men; and he made up his mind to con- 
tend against them. He saw the danger but was 
not deterred. 
ed by a knowledge of the holy scriptures. He 
studied the words of Jesus and of his inspired apos- 


tles, instead of the creeds and doctrines of fallible | 


and wicked men, though they sat in high places ; 
and his faith and duty were drawn from the New 
Testament itself. ‘It is neither safe nor expedient 
to act against conscience,’ said he. ‘Here I take my 
stand. I candonootherwise: so help me God, amen.’ 
And in this, he was in sentiment and purpose with 
the apostle Paul ; who, when convinced that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and directed to preach his gospel, 
‘was not disobedient to the heavenly vision; but 
was ready to suffer death in the cause of his divine 
master.’ 

It would not be just to allow Luther the whole 


merit of the reformation from Popish error and dark- | 
There were other ‘ brave spirits ’ who enlisted | 


ness. 
in the same holy warfare for truth and virtue. But he 
was the principal. And except he, or some other 
bold and determined character like him, had taken the 
dangerous stand which he did, we might even now, 
in enlightened, protestant countries, have been sub- 





He was | 


His guide was conscience, enlighten- | 
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| ject to the corrupt and corrupting doctrines of the 
| Romish church. 
It is true, that Luther had defects of character. 
| He was precipitate and sometimes even violent in 
his temper. But it was only against wilful and au- 
dacious error that he was severe. His desire was 
for peace and moderation, and he was ready to over- 
look small differences of opinion. Nor did the re- 
formation make all protestants sincerely good men. 
‘ Luther was a kind.and benevolent man. He 
interested himself for the indigent and destitute, and 
he entered into the pleasures of society with ap- 
parent satisfaction. In company, he was always 
lively and cheerful, and abounded in sallies of wit 
and good humour. He was also very temperate in his 
enjoyments. Luther was no stranger to the fine 
arts. His excellent hymns are well known; and 
such was his fondness for music, that he often relax- 
ed his mind by singing, and playing on the flute and 
lute. Just before his journey to Eisleben, where he 
was summoned to settle a dispute, he wrote a friend 
as follows. ‘“ Aged, weary, spiritless, and almost 
blind ; yet I have as much to do in writing and 
preaching, and acting, as if [ had never written, nor 
preached, nor acted. I am weary of the world, and 
the world is weary of me ; the parting will be easy, 
like that of a guest leaving the inn. I pray only that 
God will be gracious to me in my last hour ; and 
shall quit the world without reluctance.”’ 


} THE FARMER’S SONG. 


I envy not the mighty king 
Upon the splendid throne— 

Nor crave his glittering diadem, 
Nor wish his power mine own ; 

For though his power and wealth be great, 
And round him thousands bow 

| In reverence—in my low estate 

More solid peace I know. 


I envy not the miser—he 
May tell his treasures o'er, 

May heap on heaps around him see, 
And toil and sigh for more: 

I'd scorn his narrow, sordid soul, 
Rapacious and unjust : 

Nor bow beneath the base control, 
of empty, gilded dust. 


My wants are few and well supplied 
‘By my productive fields, 
I court no luxuries beside, 

Save what contentment yields. 
More pure enjoyments labor brings, 
Than wealth or faine can bring, 
And he is happier who lives 
A Farmer, than a King. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 

A Brussels paper mentions the discovery of a 
manuscript, dated 1527, which explains the ancient 
method of extracting colors from metals, minerals, 
herbs and flowers, for the purpose of painting on 
glass. It also shows the manner in which the col- 
ors are to be applied; and describes the way in 
which the glass, destined to receive the colors, is to 
be prepared. The discoveries of this process is of 
some interest: for after all the modern discoveries 
in chemistry, there are colors to be found in an- 
cient stained glass, which we are now unable to im- 
} Itate. 
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This is said to be the most spacious and splendid | 


There 
seventy-two 


building of the kind in the United States. 
are two fronts of hammered granite, 
feet wide, presenting colonnades, of the pure doric 
style, of six columns each. These columns are 
twenty-five feet in height; the shafts being twenty- 


two feet in length, and each of asinele block. The 
building occupies the whole space between two 


streets, being two hundred and twenty-two feet in 


length. ‘The body of the edifice is built of split 
stone, covered with cement. This building was 


finished in 1828, and at the expense of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. 

There are other public buildings, 
dwelling houses in Providence, of 
ture. Of the former, are the State 
several churches, the halls of 
the Dexter asylum, and the friends’ academy, or 
boarding-school. ‘The most spacious and elegant 
churches are, two Unttarian, the first Baptist,and St. 
John’s, Episcopalian. ‘The Dexter asylum for the 
poor of the city, is a brick building of three stories, 
one hundred and seventy feet in length, and forty- 
five in width. Friends’ academy, which be- 
longs to the yearly meeting of New England, is also 
brick. 


rovide nce 


and several 
elegant struc- 
House of brick, 
Brown University, 


The 


@ spacious structure of 

The University in P takes its name from 
Nicholas Brown, of that city, its most munificent 
It consists of two halls, both of brick, 
of four stories, one hundred and fifty feet long and 
foriy-six wide ; and Hope college, erected in 1822, 
four high, hundred and twenty feet 
long, and forty wide. ‘The library and philosoph- 
ical apparatus are very ample: And the University 
is in a flourishing state, under its present learned 
head. 

Providence is the only city in Rhode Island; and 


bencfactor. 


stories one 


IN PROVIDENCE, 








its population much larger than any town in that 
state. It has increased greatly within thirty, and 
even within fifteen years. It has much outstrip- 
ped Newport in enterprize, population and wealth. 
The number of inhabitants is about twenty-two 
thousand ; and it is now the second city or ‘town 
in the New England for population. It 
lies on both sides of Providence river, so called ; 
more properly, the head of the Narraganset bay, 
where it the Mooshasuck river. The 
city is connected by two bridges, which have been 
thrown over the river, near the head of the tide- 
waters. Providence is about thirty-five miles from 
the Atlantic ocean; and the largest ships can ap- 


staies, 


receives 


proach to the lowest wharves. The distance from 
Boston is forty miles, nearly S. S$. W. A rail-road 


between these two cities is in great forwardness, 
and will probably be completed in the present year, 
There is also a canal from Providence to Worces- 
ter, near the centre of Massachusetts; and the 
transportations by means of it are increasing every 
year. 

Providence is memorable as the place of retreat 
and settlement of Roger Williams, when persecuted 
in Massachusetis, in 1635. He was an eccentric 
and opinionated man, but sincere and pious. ‘The 
rulers of Massachusetts treated him with unjustifi- 
able severity. Their plea was necessity and expe- 
diency ; a plea easily made by the misguided bigot, 
the honest zealot, or the selfish tyrant. The good 
people of ‘the Bay state’ thought that their civil 
and religious authority was opposed. Williams con- 
cluded, as they had done five years before, that he 
would go into exile, rather than give up his reli- 
gious opinions. Governor Haynes told Mr. Wil- 
liams, ‘ that he believed God intended this new con- 
tinent for all sorts of consciences.’ 
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COFFEE. 

Coffee is an article of but recent introduction. 
It was unknown to th | 
in their civilized and refined state. Lt 
probably first used as a cordial, or pleasant bever- 
age by the Ethiopians. Their situation, on the 
south of the Red Sea, was in the vicinity of its 
natural growth. It was introduced into Constanti- 
nople in the year 1554; and thence was gradually 
adopted in the western parts of Europe. ‘The sto- 
ry of its introduction into England is, that one Ed- 
wards, who had been a merchant in Turkey, in 
1652, brought with him on his return, a servant, 
who was acquainted with the method of roasting 
coffee, and making it into a beverage. Afterwards, 
a house was kept by this person for the sale of cof- 
fee, in London. In Paris, it was hardly known, till 
the arrival of the Turkish ambassador there in 
1669. A public coffee house was soon after open- 
ed in that city. 

The grateful estimation of coffee, when properly 
prepared, is almost universal. It has been the fa- 
vorite beverage of many distinguished men, Leib- 
nitz, Voltaire, Frederick the great, of Prussia, and 
Napoleon. It is used by all classes of the people 
in Europe. As a medicine, strong coffee is a pow- 
erful stimulant and cordial; and in the paroxisms 
of asthma, it is one of the best remedies. In 
faintness, or exhaustion from labor and fatigue, it is 
one of the most cordial and delicious restoratives. 
But much depends on the preparation by roasting, 
(not burning) and the duration of time it is sub- 
jected to boiling.* The objection to its strength 
with every one, is readily removed by the use of 
milk; which, at the same time, adds to the nutri- 
ment of this agreeable beverage. The conjecture 
sometimes made, that coffee is unwholesome, seems 
not to be confirmed by facts or experience. It 
neither shortens life, nor does it inebriate, or debili- 
tate, or unreasonably stimulate. Ji it has a ten- 
dency to produce such effects, it ought to be relin- 
guished, as much as ardent spirits. But the obser- 
vations of the most careful and intelligent physi- 
cians, docs not support the supposition 

We are aware of the 
ed by some good men, which would exclude not 
only ‘ardent spirits, and other fermented liquor, but 
animal food, cotlee and tea; and allow only of a 
vegetable and milk diet. We will not quarrel with 
such benevolent men. But it remains to be proved, 
that water, milk, and a vegetable diet, will 
the health and vigor as effectually as something 
more substantial and nutritious. Yet, as the zeal- 
ous advocates of would not b 
thought to discourage the most plain and simple diet, 
which consists with the athletic and laborious duties 
of man. Ardent spirits ave never necessary ; not 
even as a medicine. Other remedies are equally ef- 
ficacious in all cases; and, as a drink, even in a 
moderate use, it is always injurious. Wine, porter 
and cider may also be used to purposes of intem- 


arecn abit ie lial CVel 


mosi Was 


modern theory recommend- 


secure 


temperance, We 


* We write for the benefit of all grades of society, and hope 
to be forgiven by the initiated, if we state what some already well 
know. In most of the public houses in the country, ' 
are ignorant of preparing this rich and grateful 
penurigus to use the requisite quantity. 


the keepers 
beverage, or teo 


} subj ct 


| Europe! ! 
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| perance. But whether these must be entirely pro- 
' scribed as well as ardent spirits, for the promotion 
er { we do not undertak« to decick 
Lie apostolic advice is, ‘to be temperate in all 
things.’ 

The coffee plant or shrub, which generally reaches 
the height of fifteen feet, is cultivated in the warm 
climates; but is found in the southern parts of 
the temperate latitudes. It grows in great quanti- 
ties in Arabia, in the latitude of 20° north. In the 
East and West Indies, it flourishes in the same par- 
allel. Arabia supplies 14,000,000 pounds of colli: 
annually, for various parts of the world. 





WITCHCRAFT. 

In a former number (January) reference was made 
to the old records of Massachusetts, which relate 
the execution of Mrs. Jones, in 1648, and of Mrs 
Hibbins, in 1655, for alleged witchcraft. The most 
unhappy delusion of the Salem Witchcraft in 1692, 
is well known. We have thought, that notice of 
similar cases, in Europe, at an earlier period, would 
be acceptable, as a proof of the amazing error and 
weakness of mankind. This crime, or rather this 
charze began to appear in history soon after the 
papal Bull in 1484, for its suppression. One can 
hardly form an idea of the extent of the horrors 
which followed for two centuries. The original 
edict of persecution was enforced by the successive 
bulls of the infamous Alexander VI. And the ef. 
fect of these commissions was, fo render the evil 
more extensive and formidable. 'Yhe delusion 
raged with most destructive effects. One half of 
the population was either bewitching or bewitched 
Five hundred (supposed) witches were executed at 
Geneva, in three months, im the year 1515; and 
one thousand were executed in one year, in the dio- 
cese of Como. Remigius boasts of having burned 
nine hundred, in Lorraine, between the years 1590 and 
1595. The multitudes executed in France, about 
the year 1520, is incredible. One writer states the 
number to be thirty thousand. ‘In Germany,’ says 
an eminent writer, ‘it is impossible to pursue th 

Wiihout with horror.’ Phe 
greater part of the citizens were old women: but 
children also suffered, who were only of the age of 
ten or twelve years. <A twentieth part of the whole 
population of Wurtzburg were burnt for this (al- 
leged) crime. 


shuddering 


One hundred thousand are supposed 
to have pevished in Germany, by this fatal madness. 
Inte as 1716, a woman and her daughter of nine 
years of age, were hanged at Huntingdon, England, 
‘for selling their souls to the devil; and reising a 
storm by pulling off their stockings and making a 
lather of soap.’ And the popular beltef in witches 
still exists there. fn 1823 (!!) a poor woman nar- 
rowly escaped with her life, from a resert to the trial 
by water ; the well known ordeal long in use in Eu- 
rope, in deciding who were witches. If the unhap- 
py person who was suspected, was drowned, she 
was accounted innocent; but if not drowned, she 
was put to death, without other proof of guilt. 
And yet during a great part of this time, there were 


many eminent philososhers and learned Judges in 
! 
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THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


If the character of this distinguished Hindoo or 
Indian Brahmin, as to the development of his mind 
and to his change of religious opinions, is not entire- 
ly unique, it is so uncommon that it deserves to be 
senerally known to the christian world. 

Rammohun toy was a native of Bengal; and 
was early taught the Persian and Arabic languages. 
He studied the works of Euclid, and Aristotle, and 
thus became acquainted with mathematics and logic. 
He then went to Calcutta, to learn Sanscrit, the 
language of the Hindoo sacred scriptures, the knowl- 
edge of which was necessary to his caste and profes- 
sion as a Brahmin. On the death of his father and 
older brother, he became possessed of a large estate, 
at the age of twenty-five years: andthe soon after 
fixed his residence where his ancestors had lived. 
About this time he wrote against ‘ the idolatry of all 
religions.’ This publication gave great offence to 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans where he then resi- 
ded, and he returned to Calcutta, in 1814. About 
this period, he studied the English language; and 
soon after the Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 

Vou. I.—No. 7. 


It is evident from Vileirst work, that he regarded 
with great disapprobation and disgust, the mon- 
strous and debasing system of idolatry, embraced 
by his countrymen. A careful study of the sacred 
writings of the Hindoos, convinced him that the 
prevailing notions of a multiplicity of deities, and 
the superstitious devotion to the licentious and in- 
human customs connected with them, were founded 
in utter ignorance or gross perversion of their reli- 
gion. ‘The original records appeared to him to in- 
culeate a system of pure Theism, which taught the 
being of one God ; and that required of its profes- 
sors a mental rather than an outward worship, with 
strict personal virtue. With these views of Hindoo 
theology and morals, he was anxious to reform the 
creed and practice of his countrymen, and devoted 
his time and fortune to this benevolent object. 

Rammohun Roy thus appears as a great and rare 
light, to his ignorant and superstitious countrymen, 
who were in gross moral darkness and error. In 
the ancient writings which he studied, (of 3000 


years before,) he found traces of the patriarchal 
20 
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religion, which was the belief of Abraham, Job 
and others of their day, who had received instruc- 
tion from their ancestors, extending back to Shem, 
and even to Noah. 

With this information, and in the state of mind 
which it produced, perceiving the errors and absur- 
dities both of idolatry and polytheism, and satisfied 
that the early sages of India taught a more just and 
rational religion, he read the christian scriptures 
with attention. His object was moral and religious 
truth ; and he says ‘he found the christian doctrines 
more conducive to moral principles, and better 
adapted for the use of reasonable fiewn than any 
other which had come to his knowledge.’ But he 
was not content with studying the doctrines of the 
gospel in the creeds and systems in popular use. 
This personal and candid inquiry convinced him, 
not only that the christian religion was more ration- 
al and excellent than any other, but that it was of 
divine origin. He satisfied himself also, that some 
of the popular tenets of the teachers of christianity, 
especially those confessedly of a speculative or mys- 
terious character, were not supported by the gos- 

Is; but that the writings both of the Old and New 
Sestement clearly taught the doctrine of the Dr- 
vine Unrry, and that Jesus of Nazareth was his in- 
spired messenger to mankind. 

Having become a convert to christianity, he wish- 
ed to present it to his countrymen, for their exami- 
nation and acceptance ; and this he did ina pamphlet, 
with the title, ‘ the instructions and precepts of Jesus, 
the guide to peace and happiness.’ But neither this 
appeal, nor other publications of Rammohun Roy, on 
the same most important subject, have, as yet, had 
any great effect with the idolators and polytheists of 
Hindostan. If they are read in the spirit they ought 
to be, and in which they were written, we have rea- 
son to hope that some favorable impressions will be 
made on the minds of heathens and pagans every- 
where. 

Rammohun Roy is a phenomenon in the pagan 
world, in modern times. His independence, his 
impartiality, his love of moral truth, and his zealous 
inquiries to find it, together with the consideration 
of his personal sacrifices and dangers by his honesty 
of purpose, justly claim for him the praise and ad- 
miration of all lovers of moral and religious truth. 
We trust his example will not be lost upon mankind 
and the world. 

Rammohun Roy visited England about two years 
ago, charged with some public business to the 
government of that country ; and with a view prob- 
ably to a further knowledge of the characters, opin- 
ions and customs of the first nation in christendom. 
There he died, during the year past. 

It is not strange that the ignorant and interested 
supporters of heathen worship, endeavored to de- 
fend it, by imputations on the character of this Re- 
former. 
conceit, arrogance and impiety.’ Even his mother 
bitterly condemned him. She was a woman of 
strong mind, but was wedded to the idolatry and 
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polytheism of her country, and was also under the | 


influence of the superstitious and selfish priests. A 
short time, however, before her death, or separation 
from him, she said, ‘ you are right, but I am a weak 
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observances, which are a comfort to me.’ 


This is 
the language and sentiment of nature: and it ac- 
counts for the reluctance with which all persons, 
a or even christians,) give up their early 
aith and habits. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The United States is a country for farmers and 
agriculturists. It strongly invites the attention 
and labors of this class of people. And on the 
judicious and industrious cultivation of the ground, 
and the usually steady habits of the farmers, de- 
pend, in a great measure, the prosperity, the wealth, 
and happiness of our country. Professional men 
are useful, mechanics are useful, and sailors ure 
useful ; but without able and attentive cultivators 
of the soil, our power and stability, our welfare 
and prosperity, will not endure. The state of our 
population invites to this kind of employment and 
labor ; and there is land enough for double, and 
treble the present numbers. Yes, there is enough 
in New England; and one need not go beyond 
the Alleghanies to buy a farm. If a less quan- 
tity were cultivated for a single farm, and better 
manured, it would be greatly for the benefit of the 
proprietor. People generally, are desirous of a 
very large tract of land; and to be able to say they 
have a farm of five hundred, or three hundred 
acres. But a tract of one hundred acres is abun- 
dantly sufficient for a profitable farm ; reserving a 
third or a fourth part for a wood lot. The labor 
will turn to better account, where a few acres are 
cultivated and manured, whether for raising grain, 
or for mowing. But all this is common-place. Be 
it so. But it is not always recognized or adopted. 
The words of advice, therefore, are to the husband- 





They charged him ‘with rashness, self- | 


woman, and am too old to give up these ancient | kind im the United States. 


|man, to prepare his lands in season, to lose no 
| time in improving his grounds, and to have larger 
| crops from a few acres. His labors will be less and 
his products greater. I have a neighbor who owns 
a large farm, (or rather a large tract of land) and 
'a large house. But his walls and fences are down, 
he does not begin the work of the season till others 
| have planted their grounds and fenced their fields. 
| He fears the frost in spring, and is too indolent and 
| procrastinating to work as early as others do. And 
the frost of autumn actually comes before his corn 
and vegetables are ripe; and winter finds him un- 
prepared for its long period of cold and sterility. 


WINIPISEOGEE LAKE, 

This is far the largest lake in the New England 
states. It is in New Hampshire, and a little east 
of the centre of the state. Its length is twenty- 
| three miles, and its breadth ten. This lake is near- 
ly five hundred feet above the ocean, and two hun- 
dred and thirty above Merrimack river. It is very 
deep, and in some parts, unfathomable. Its form is 
irregular, and it contains three hundred and sixty- 
five islands. The water is quite pure, and it 
abounds with fish. The lake is connected with the 
Merrimack, to which its waters are conveyed off, 
by a small river of the same name with the lake. 
Visitors to this place pronounce the scenery, in va- 
rious parts of the lake, superior to any other of the 
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PERCH. 


The Perch found in fresh water frequently swim |-ful; the back and part of the sides being of a deep 
in shoals, and are very voracious ; sometimes feed- | green, marked with broad black bars pointing down- 


ing on their own kind, which is not known of other | wards. 


fish, or animals, or birds: though the law of their 


natures leads them to prey on other and more fee- | 


ble species. The size of the fresh water perch is 
from ten to fifteen inches long; and they seldom 
weigh more than three pounds and a half: few are 
found even so large. It is supposed to be of quite 
a slow growth. ‘The body is deep, the back arched, 
and the scales very rough. 


A STORY 
OF THE EARLY DAYS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

One of the principal characters among the puritans 
who planted Massachusetts colony, and one of the 
original prtentees, after a few years’ residence, was 
obliged to visit England, on business of pressing im- 
portance. But he left his wife and daughters remain- 
ing in the colony. His business detained him in Eng- 
land much longer than he had intended to be absent. 
He was greatly in debt, and was also fond of enga- 
ging in new speculations andenterprises. He visited 
the West Indies, while absent from Massachusetts, 
in the hope of bettering his worldly condition. 
Whether he was very worldly and desirous of gain, 
does not fully appear ; but there is reason to believe, 
that he was too anxious for wealth—too much so 
for a devoted christian, or for the faithful and aflec- 
tionate head of a family. His wife died before 
iis departure; and her death was an irreparable 
loss to her children, especially to her daughters, 
who needed her instruction and advice. She was 
of a noble family, as were several other females, in 
the company of the puritans who settled Massachu- 
setts, in 1630. She had been well educated, of 
course, and was qualified to instruct her children. 


Its colors are beauti- | 


The belly is white, tinged with red, and the 
ventral fins of a rich scarlet; the tail nearly the 
same color, but paler. Next to the trout, the angler 


likes to sport for the perch in the ponds and lakes, 


which are scattered through the country; and they 
repay the fatigue of the sportsman, for a delicate re- 
past, almost as rich as the former, which is in high 
estimation with the epicure. 


They were left in the care of those who had little 
affection or regard for them; and no funds were 
remitted by the father for their maintenance and 
support. ; 

Their poverty was not their greatest misfortune. 
They soon forgot the admonitions and instructions 
of their pious parent, and seemed to cast off the 
fear of God. ‘This was the origin of their devia- 
tions and their sorrow. Yet there were times when 
they appeared to recollect their errors, and perhaps 
made resolutions of exemplary behavior in. future. 
For those who receive a pious education in early 
life, seldom become irregular without seasons of re- 
morse and penitence. But the good resolutions of 
these young women were soon forgotten, and their 
respectable friends neglected them. Had they been 
treated kindly, and taken into good families, they 
might have been saved from degradation and infa- 
my. But they went so far astray, that their ac- 
quaintances seem to have left them to follow their 
evil and depraved inclinations. ; 

Thus slighted, they abandoned themselves to evil 
courses, and became companions of the most vile, 
and of the miserable natives of the forest. Their 
privations and sufferings were very great. But per- 


The daughters were young, at the time of herdeath, | haps they lost their sensibility with their virtue. 
and soon became careless and idle in their conduct. | They had not enough of religion to restrain them 
Soon after the departure of the father, they fell into | from evil ; and probably not enough to make them 
low company, and then into various temptations. | feel their desolate condition. But one friend of 
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their pious mother resolved to make an effort for | 
their reformation. She sought them out in their 
forsaken situation, and kindly took them under her 
personal inspection. But their evil habits were not 
to be overcome and eradicated, at once, if at all. 
The good lady had much to do, to keep them from 
bad company ; and one being married, could not 
be wholly under her controul. Such was her atten- 
tion and kindness, that a favorable prospect present- | 
ed of their reformation. But these hopes soon van- 
ished. Still she continued her benevolent efforts 
for the good of her deceased friend’s children. But | 
these eflorts were in vain : one of them, soon after, 
threw off all appearance of virtue and lived without 
restraint. She became a vagabond and a nuisance | 
to the settlement of S , Where she lived. At 
that period, the delusion prevailed of supposed 
witchcraft. This woman, when a little past middle | 
age, was arrested for being a witch. Her life and 
character were proof enough at that time, that she 
was in league with Satan, and had sold herself to 
the devil. Alas, it was too true, that she had so sold 
herself, though she was no witch. She was con- 
victed and executed accordingly, with others, against 
whom nothing but poverty, and their being idle gos- 
sips and busy-bodies, could be justly alleged. 

The other continued chiefly under the care and 
the roof of her aged friend and neighbor: but often 
escaped to mix with the low and the degraded. At 
times, she was sensible of religious truths, and was 
filled with shame and sorrow for her past evil course | 
of life. She would attempt to pray ; but had lost 
the spirit of prayer, and gradually fell into a state 
of despondence. Perhaps her teachers were un- 
duly severe in their denunciations of her conduct, 
and led her to despair. She died with a consump- 
tion, and her last days were filled with bitter tears, 
and agonizing pangs for past follies and sins. 

How cautious should the young be of evil com- 
pany ; and fear to lose the religious impressions 
given by pious parents! Poverty is no crime ; it is 
no disgrace. Many of the poor are truly respecta- 
ble and well esteemed. But if the poor fall into 
vicious courses, their fate is sealed for ever. And 
parents, too—how careful should they be, not to de- 
sert their children, or leave them in situations of 
temptation. If children are ruined by the example 
or even by the neglect of parents, the judgment is 
a heavy one which awaits them for the sin of omis- 
sion, 





WATER-SPOUTS. 

When two strong currents of wind, of opposite 
or very different directions, encounter each other, 
any cloud, which happens to be between them, is 
condensed and turned rapidly round ; and all sub- 
stances sufficiently light, are carried up into the air, 
by the whirling motion which ensues. This action 
of the winds, at sea, occasions the curious phenom- 
enon, called a Water-Spout ; which by those who 
have witnessed it, is thus described.’ From a dense 
cloud, a cone descends, in the form of a trumpet, 
with the small end downwards ; at the same time, 
the surface of the sea under it is agitated and 
whirled around, the waters are converted into va- 


pour, and ascend, with a spiral motion, till they | tion, in London, which, from the promises held out, 


unite with the cone proceeding from the cloud ;! 
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though frequently they disperse before the junction 
is effected. Both columns diminish towards their 
point of contact, where they are not above three or 
four feet in diameter. In the middle of the cone, 
forming the water-spout, there is a white transparent 
tube, which becomes less distinct on approaching it; 
and it is then discovered to be a vacant space, in 
which none of the small particles of water descend ; 
and in this, as well as around the outer edges of the 
water-spout, large drops of rain precipitate them- 
selves. In calmer weather, water-spouts generally 
preserve the perpendicular in their motion; but 
when acted on by winds, they move on obliquely. 
Sometimes, they disperse suddenly ; at other times, 
they pass rapidly along the surface of the sea, and 
continue for fifteen minutes or more, before they 
disappear. 

It has been supposed, that they are very danger- 
ous to shipping ; owing to the descent, at the mo- 
ment of their breaking, of a large body of water 
sufficient to sink a ship; but this does not appear 
to be the case ; for the water descends only in the 
form of heavy rain. Small vessels, indeed, incur a 
risk of being overset, if they carry much sail ; be- 
cause sudden gusts of wind, from different points 
of the compass, are common in the vicinity of wa- 
ter-spouts. 

We add the following description of a water-spout, 
which lately burst and fell near Gibraltar :—The in- 
undation and loss of property and lives at Gibraltar, 
copied from a late file of papers from that place, 
which took place on the 17th of November last, was 
the effect of a water-spout striking against the rock. 
It burst about ten o’clock, after a very loud clap of 
thunder, preceded by most vivid lightning, and ac- 
companied by a heavy fall of hail over the north divis- 
ion of the rock. The immense body of water at once 
descended upon the mountain, ploughed up its sides 
in different parts, and an enormous quantity of sand, 
soil and huge stones, thus loosened and hurled down 
with irresistible strength and rapidity through the 
gullies, was productive of much more injury than 
was at first supposed. The ramparts and streets 
were overflowed, and the steps of the former, and 
the pavement of the latter, torn up and carried 
along. ‘The Spanish church and the subterranean 
parts of the building have overflowed. The dam- 
age extended to valuable goods in shops and stores. 
The injury done to the street is also very great, and 
it will require months to clear it, and no inconsider- 
able sum for repairs. 

This account differs somewhat, from the above as 
to the danger from the descent of water on the burst- 
ing of a water-spout. The water fell in such a flood 
as to be very destructive. 


From an autobiographer, who was fifty years old- 


Oh, when I was a tiny hoy, 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
“My mates were blythe and kind— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 





A map of the moon is announced, as in prepara- 


is presumed will be useful to astronomers. 
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THE JUNIATA, 


The Juniata river rises in the Apalachian or Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and runs a south-east course, some 
distance, then nearly north till it receives the little 
Juniata from the north-west: thence a circuitous 
course, and between mountains, to the Susquehan- 
na, twelve or thirteen miles above Harrisburgh. — Its 
whole course is about one hundred and eighty miles. 
There is a project for uniting the Susquehanna, Ju- 


MECHANISM 
‘Twill praise thee 


OF THE 
, O Lord, 


HUMAN SKELETON, 
for Tam wonderfully made.’ 

There is scarecly a part of the animal body, or an 
action which it performs, or an accident that can 
befall it, or a piece of professional assistance which 
can be given to it, that does not furnish illustration 
of some truth of natural philosophy ; but we shall 
here only touch upon as many particulars as will 
make the understanding of others easy. 

The cranium, or skull, is an instance of the arch- 
ed form, answering the purpose of giving strength. 
The brain, in its nature, is so tender, or susceptible 
of injury, that slight local pressure disturbs its ac- 
tion. Hence a solid covering, like the skull, was re- 
quired, with those parts made stronger and _ thicker 
which are most exposed to injury. An architectural 
dome is constructed to resist one kind of force only, 
always acting in one direction, namely, gravity ; and 
therefore its strength increases regularly towards the 
bottom, where the weight and horizontal thrusts of 
the whole are to be resisted ; but, in the skull, the 
tenacity of the substance is many times more than 
sufficient to resist gravity, and therefore aids the 
form to resist forces of other kinds. operating in all 
directions. When we reflect on the strength dis- 
played by the arched film of an egg-shell, we need 


| walking, &c., are borne with impunity. 


niata, and Alleghany rivers, by canals, with Pittsburg. 
A canal has already been constructed from the 
Schuylkill to the Susquehanna. The highest ridge 
of these mountains is called the Alleghany ridge ; the 
whole range is now usually so called ; but former wri- 
ters gave to the whole range the name of Apalachian. 
The source of the Juniata is near the base of the 
ridge ; and the scene is very wild and_ picturesque. 


not wonder at the severity of blows which the cra- 
nium can withstand. 

Through early childhood, the cranium remains, 
to a certain degree, yielding and elastic ; and the 
falls and blows so frequent during the lessons of 
The ma- 
ture skull consists of two layers, or tables, with a 
soft diploe between them, the outer table being very 
tough, with its parts dove-tailed into each other, 2s 
tough wood would be by human artificers ; while 
the inner table is harder and more brittle, (hence 
called vitreous,) with its edges merely lying in 
contact, because its brittleness would render dove- 
tailing useless. 

A very severe partial blow on the skull generally 
fractures and depresses the part, as a pistol bullet 
would ; while one less severe, but with more ex- 
tended contact, being slowly resisted by the arched 
form, often injures the skull by what is correspon- 
dent tothe horizontal thrust in a bridge, and causes 
a crack at a distance from the place struck, gener- 
ally half way round to the opposite side. Some- 
times in a fall with the head teremost, the skull 
would escape injury, but for the body which falls 
upon it, pressing the end of the spine against its 
base. 
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In the lower jaw, we have to remark the greater 
mechanical advantage, or lever power, with which 
the muscles act, than in most other parts of animals. 
The temporal and masseter muscles pull almost di- 
rectly, or at right angles to the line of the jaw; 
while in most other cases, as in that of the deltoid 
muscle lifting the arm, the muscles act very oblique- 
ly, and with power diminished in proportion to the 
obliquity. An object placed between the back teeth 
is compressed with the whole direct power of the 
strong muscles of the jaw: hence the human jaw 
can crush a body which offers great resistance, and 
the jaws of the lion, tiger, shark, and crocodile, &c., 
are stronger still. 

The teeth rank high among those parts of the an- 
imal body which appears almost as if they were sev- 
erally the fruits of distinct miraculous agencies, so 
difficult is it to suppose a few simple laws of life 
capable of producing the variety of form so beauti- 
fully adapted to purposes which they exhibit. They 
constitute an extraordinary set of chisels and wedges 
so arranged as to be most efficient for cutting and 
tearing the food, and, with their exterior enamel, 
so hard that, in early states of society, teeth were 
made to answer many purposes for which steel is 
now used. It seems, however, as if the laws of 
life, astonishing as they are, had still been inade- 


quate to cause teeth, cased in their hard enamel, to | 
grow as the softer bones grow; and hence has | 


arisen a provision more extraordinary still. A set of 
small teeth appear soon after birth, and serve the 
child until six or seven years of age: these then fall 
out, and are replaced by larger ones, which endure 


for life ; the number being completed only when the | 
man or woman is full-grown, by four teeth, called | 


wisdom teeth, because they come so late, which 
rise to fill up the then spacious jaw. 

The spine, or back-bone, has, in its structure, as 
much of the beautiful and varied mechanism as any 
single part of our wonderful frame. It is the cen- 
tral pillar of support, or great connecting chain of 
all the other parts ; and it has, at the same time, the 
office of containing within itself, and of protecting 
from external injury, a prolongation of the brain, 
called the spinal marrow, more important to animal 
life than the greater part of the brain itself. We 
shall see the spine uniting the apparent incompati- 
bilities of great elasticity, great flexibility in all 
directions, and great strength, both to support a 
load and to defend its important contents. 

Elasticity. The head may be said to rest on the 
elastic column of the spine, as the body of a carriage 
rests upon its springs. Between each two of the 
twenty-four vertebra, or distinct bones, of which 
the spine consists, there is a soft, elastic interverte- 
bral substance, about half as bulky as a vertebra, 
yielding readily to any sudden jar; and the spine, 
moreover, is waived, or bent a little, like an italic f, 
as seen when it is viewed sideways; and, for this 
reason, also, it yields to any sudden pressure oper- 
ating from either end. The bending might seem a 
defect in a column intended to support weight; but 
the disposition of the muscles around is such as 
to leave all the elasticity of the bend and a roomy 
thorax, without any diminution of strength. 


Flexibility. The spine may be compared to a | 


chain, because it consists of twenty-four distinct 


pieces, joined by smooth rubbing surfaces, so as to 
allow of motion in all directions ; and a little mo- 
tion, comparatively, between each two adjoining 
pieces, becomes a great extent of motion in the 
whole line. The articulating surfaces are so many, 
and so exactly fitted to each other, and are connect- 
ed by such number and strength of ligaments, that 
the combination of pieces is really a stronger column 
than a single bone of the same size would be. 

The strength of the spine, as a whole, is shown 
in a man’s easily carrying upon his head a weight 
heavier than himself, while each separate vertebra 
is a strong irregular ring, or double arch, surround- 
ing the spinal marrow. ‘The spine increases in size 
towards the bottom, in the justest proportion, as it 
has more weight to bear. 

The Ribs. Attached to twelve vertebre, in the 
middle of the back, are the ribs, or bony stretchers 
of the cavity of the chest, constituting a structure 
which solves, in the most perfect manner, the diffi- 
cult mechanical problem of making a cavity with 
solid exterior, which shall yet be capable of dilating 
and contracting itself. Each pair of corresponding 
ribs may be considered as forming a hoop, which 
hangs obliquely down from the place of attachment 
behind ; and so that, when the fore part of all the 
hoops is lifted by the muscles, the cavity of the chest 
is enlarged. 
| We have to remark the double connection of 
| the rib behind, first to the bodies of two adjoin- 
| ing vertebrae, and then to a process or projection 
from the lower, thus effecting a very steady joint, 
and yet leaving the necessary freedom of motion ; 
and we see the fore part of the rib to be of flexible 
cartilage, which allows the degree of motion required 
' there, without the complexity of a joint, and admi- 
_rably guards, by its elasticity, against the effects of 
| sudden blows or shocks. 
| The muscles which have their origin on the ribs, 
and their insertion into the bones of the arm, afford 
| us an example of action and reaction being equal 
/and contrary. When the ribs are fixed, these mus- 
| cles move the arm; and, when the arm is fixed, by 
| resting on a chair or other object, they move the 
ribs. This is seen in fits of asthma and dyspnea. 
| The shoulderjoint is remarkable for combining 
| great extent of motion with great strength. The 
| round head of the shoulder-bone rests upon a shal- 
| low cavity in the shoulder-blade, that it may turn 
| freely in all ways; and the danger of dislocation 

from this shallowness is guarded against by two 
| strong bony projections above and behind. ‘To in- 
| crease the range of motion to the greatest possible 
| degree, the bone called the shoulder-blade, which 
| contains the socket of the arm, slides about itself 
upon the convex exterior of the chest, having its mo- 
tion limited only by a connexion, through the collar- 
| bone, or clavicle, with the sternum. 
The scapula or blade-bone, is extraordinary as 
_an illustration of the mechanical rules for combining 
lightness with strength. It has the strength of the 
| arch, from being a little concave, and its substance 
is chiefly collected in its borders and spines, with 
| thin plates between, as the strength of a wheel is 
| collected in its rim, and spokes, and nave. 
The bones of the arms, considered as levers, have 
| the muscles which move them attached very near to 
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the fulcra, and very obliquely ; so that, from work- | of backward and forward motion exhibited in the 
ing through a short distance comparatively with | action of walking. When we see the elastic, tough, 
the resistances overcome at the extremities, the | smooth cartilage which lines the deep socket of this 
muscles require to be of great strength. It has | joint, and the similar glistening covering of the ball 
been calculated that the muscles of the shoulder | or head of the thigh-bone, and the lubricating syno- 
joint, in the exertion of lifting a man upon the hand, | via poured into the cavity by appropriate secretories, 
pull with a force of two thousand pounds. and the strong ligaments giving strength all around, 
The os humeri, or bone of the upper arm, is not | we feel how far the most perfect of man’s works 
perfectly cylindrical; but, like most of the other | falls short of the mechanism displayed by nature. 
bones which are called cylindrical, it has ridges to| The thigh-bone is remarkable for its projections 
give strength. called trochanters, to which the moving muscles are 
The elbow-joint is a correct ainge, and so strong- | fixed, and which lengthen considerably the lever by 
ly secured, that it is rarely dislocated without frac- | which the muscles work. The shaft of the bone 
ture. is not straight, but has a considerable forward 
The fore-arm consists of two bones, witha strong | curvature. Short-sightedness might suppose this 
membrane between them. Its great breadth, from | a weakness, because the bone is a pillar support- 
this structure, affords abundant space for the origin | ing a weight; but the bend gives it, in reality, the 
of the many muscles that go to move the hand and | strength of the arch, to bear the action of the mass 
fingers; and the very peculiar mode of connexion | of muscle called vastus, which lies and swells upon 
of the two bones, give man that most useful faculty | its fore part. 
of turning the hand round, into what are called the | The knee is a hinge joint of complicated structure ; 
positions of pronation and supination, exemplified | and it claims the most attentive study of the sur- 
in the action of twisting, or of turning a gimlet. geon. The rubbing parts are flat and shallow, and 
The Wrist. 'The many small bones forming this, | therefore the joint has little strength from form ; 
have a signal effect of deadening, in regard to the | but it derives security from the numerous and sin- 
parts above, the shocks or blows which the hand re- | gularly-strong ligaments which surround it. The 
ceives. ligaments on the inside of the knees resemble, in 
The annular ligament is a strong band passing | two circumstances, the annular ligaments of joints, 
round the joint, and keeping all the tendons which | namely, in having a constant and great strain to 
pass from the muscles above to the fingers, close to | bear, and yet in becoming stronger always as the 
the joint. It answers the purpose of so many fixed | strain increases. The line of the leg, even in the 
pulleys for directing the tendons: without it, they | most perfect shapes, bends inward a little at the 
would all, on action, start out like bow-strings, pro- | knee, requiring the support of the ligaments, and, 
ducing deformity and weakness. in many persons, it bends very much; but the in- 
The human hand is so admirable, from its nu- | clination does not increase with age. The legs of 
merous mechanical and sensative capabilities, that | many weakly in-kneed children become straight by 
an opinion at one time commonly prevailed, that | exercise alone. This inclination at the middle joint 
man’s superior reason depended on his possessing | of the leg, by throwing a certain strain on the liga- 
such an instructer and such a servant. Now, al- | ments, gives an increase of elasticity to the limb, in 
though reason, with hoofs instead of fingers, could | the actions of jumping, running, &c. In the knee, 
never have raised a man much above the brutes, | there is a singular provision of loose cartilages, 
and probably could not have secured the continued | which have been called friction cartilages, from a 
existence of the species, still the hand is no more | supposed relation in use to friction wheels; but 
than a fit instrument of the godlike mind which di- | their real effect seems to be to accommodate, in the 
rects it. different positions of the joint, the surfaces of the 
The pelvis, or strong irregular ring of bone, on | rubbing bones to each other. 
the upper edge of which the spine rests, and from| The great muscles on the fore part of the thigh 
the sides of which the legs spring, forms the centre | are contracted into a tendon a little above the knee, 
of the skeleton. A broad bone was wanted here to | and have to pass over, and, in front of the knee, to 
| 
| 








connect the central column of the spine with the | reach the top of the leg, where their attachment is. 
lateral columns of the legs; and a circle was the | The tendon, in passing over the joint, becomes bony, 
lightest and strongest. If we attempt still further | and forms the patella, or knee-pan, often called the 
to conceive how the circle could be modified to fit it | pulley of the knee. This peculiarity enables the 
for the spine to rest on, for the thighs to roll in, for | muscles to act more advantageously, by increasing 
muscles to hold by, both above and below, for the | the distance of the rope from the centre of motion. 
person to sit on, we shall find, on inspection, that The patella is, moreover, a sort of shield or protec- 
all our anticipations are realized in the most perfect | tion to the fore part of this important joint. The 
manner. In the pelvis, too, we have the thyroid | leg below the knee, like the fore-arm already de- 
hole and ischiatic notches, furnishing subordinate | scribed, has two bones. They offer spacious surface 
instances of contrivance to save material and weight : | of origin for the numerous muscles required for the 
they are merely deficiencies of bone where solidity | feet, and they form a compound pillar of greater 
could not have given additional strength. The | strength than the same quantity of bone as one 
broad ring of the pelvis protects most securely the | shaft would have had. The individyal bones also 
important organs placed within it. | are angular instead of round, hence dériving greater 
The hip-joint exhibits the perfection of the ball | power to resist blows, &c. 
and socket articulation. It allows the foot to move | The ankle-joint is a perfect hinge ofgreat strength. 


round in a circle, as well as to have the great range ' There is in front of it an annular ligafnent, by which 
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the greater part of the tendons, passing downwards 
to the foot and toes, are kept in their places. One 
of these tendons passes under the bony projection 
of the inner ankle, in a smooth appropriate groove, 
exactly as if a little fixed pulley were there. 

The heel, by projecting so far backwards, is a 
lever for the strong muscles to act by, which form 
the calf of the leg, and terminate in the tendo achil- 
lis. ‘These muscles, by drawing at it, lift the body, 
in the actions of standing on the toes, walking, 
dancing, &c. In the foot of the negro, the heel ts 
so long as to be ugly in European estimation ; and, 
its great length rendering the effort of smaller mus- 
cles sufficient for the various purposes, the calf of 
the leg in the negro is smaller in proportion than in 
other races of men. 

The arch of the foot is to be noticed as another 
of the many provisions for saving the body from 
shocks by the elasticity of the supports. The heels 
and the balls of the toes are the two extremes of the 
elastic arch, and the leg rests between them. 

Connected with elasticity, it is interesting to re- 
mark how imperfectly a wooden leg answers the 
purpose of a natural leg. With the wooden leg, 
which always remains of the same length, the cen- 
tre of the body must describe, at each step, a por- 
tion of a circle of which the bottom nob of the leg 
is the centre, and the body is therefore constantly 


rising and falling; while, with the natural legs, 
which, by gentle flexure at the knee, are made 
shorter or longer different parts of the step, as 


required, the body is carried along in a manner per- 
fectly level. In like manner, a man riding on horse- 
back, if he keep his back upright and stiff, has his 
head jolted by every step of the trotting animal ; but 
the experienced horseman, even without rising in 
the sticrups, by letting the back yield a little at each 
movement, as a bent spring yields during the motion 
of a carriage, can carry his head quite smoothly 
along. 

In a ~~ ral review of the skeleton, we have to 
remark, |. the nice adaptation of all the parts to 
each ot ‘r, and to the strains which they have re- 
spectively to bear; as in the size of the spinal verte- 
bre increasing from above downwards ; the bones 
of the leg being larger than those of the arm, and so 


on. 2. The objects of strength and lightness com- 
bined: as by the hollowness of the long bones; 


ther angular form; their thickening and flexure 
in particular places where great strain has to be 
borne ; the enlargement of the extremities to which 
the muscles are attached, lengthening the lever by 
which these act, &c. 3. We have to remark the 
nature and strength of material in diflerent parts, so 
admirably adapted to the purposes which the parts 
serve. ‘There is a bone, for instance, in one place, 
nearly as hard as iron, where, covered with enamel, 
it has the form of teeth, with the office of chewing 
and tearing all kinds of matter used as food. In the 
cranium, again, bone is softer, but tough and resist- 
ing; in the middle of long bones, it is compact and 
little bulky, to leave room for the swelling of the 
muscles lying there ; while, at either end, it is large 
and spongy, with the same quantity of matter, to | 
give a broad surface for articulation ; and, in the 
spine, the bodies of the vertebrae, which rest on an 
elastic bed of intervertebral substance, are light and 


| spongy, while their articulating surfaces and proces- 
ses are very hard. In the joints, we see the tough, 
elastic, smooth substance, called cartilage, covering 
the ends of the bones, defending and padding them, 

and destroying friction. In infants, we find all the 
bones soft or gristly, and therefore calculated to 
bear, with impunity, the falls and blows unavoidable 
at their age; and we see certain parts remaining 
cartilage or gristle for life, where their elasticity is 
necessary or useful, as at the anterior extremities of 
the ribs. About the joints, we have to remark the 
ligaments which bind the bones together, possessing 
a tenacity scarcely equalled in any other known sub- 
stance ; and we see that the muscular fibres, whose 
contractions move the bones, and thereby the body, 

—because they would have made the limbs clumsy 
even to pt A had they all passed over the joints 
to the parts which they have to pull,—attach them- 
selves, at convenient distances, to a strong cord calied 
a tendon, by means of which, like a hundred sailors 
at a rope, they make their effort effective at any dis- 
tance. ‘The tendons are remarkable for the great 
strength which resides in their slender forms, and 
for the lubricated smoothness of their surfaces. 
Many other striking particulars might be enumera- 
ted; but these may suffice. Such, then, is the skel- 
eton, or general frame-work of the human body— 
less curious and complicated, perhaps, than some 
other parts of the system, but so perfect and so 
wonderful, that the mind which can attentively con- 
sider it without emotion, is in a state not to be 
envied. 

The living force of man has been used as a work- 
ing power in various ways, as in turning a winch, 
pulling at a rope, walking in the inside of a large 
wheel to move it, as a squirrel or turn-spit dog 
moves his little wheel, &c. Each of these has some 
particular advantage ; but that mode in which, foi 
many purposes, the greatest effect may be producec 
is for the man to carry up toa height his body only 
and then to let it work by its weight in descending. 
A bricklayer’s laborer would be able to lift twice as 
many bricks to the top of a house in the course of 
a day, by ascending a ladder without a load, and 
raising bricks of nearly his own weight over a pulley 
each time in descending, as he can by carrying 
bricks and himself up together, and descending 
again without a load, as is still usually done. 

Reflection would naturally anticipate the above 
result. independently of experiment; for the load 
which a man should be best able to carry, is surely 
that from which he can never free himself—the load 

his own body. Accordingly, the strength of 
muscles and disposition of parts are all such as to 
make his body appear light to him. 

The question which was agitated with such 
warmth some time ago, as to the propriety of 
making men and women work on the tread-mill, 
receives an easy decision here. They work by 
uion on the outside of a large wheel or cyi- 
inder, which is turning by their weight, and on 
which they must advance just as fast as it turns, to 
avoid falling from their proper situation. There are 
| projections or steps for the feet on the outside of 
| the cylinder, and the action to the workers is exact- 
| 


ly that of ascending an acclivity. Now, as nature 
has fitted the human body for climbing hills, as well 
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as for walking on plains, the work of the tread-mill, 
under proper restrictions as to duration, must be as 
natural and healthful as any other. Its effects have 
now proved it to be so. 

As animal power is exhausted exactly in propor- 
tion to the time during which it is acting, as well as 
in proportion to the intensity of force exerted, there 
may often be a great saving of it by doing work 
quickly, although with a little more exertion during 
the time. Suppose two men of equal weight to 


ascend the same stair, one of whom takes only a | 
minute to reach the top, and the other takes four | 


minutes ; it will cost the first but a little more than 
a fourth part of the fatigue which it costs the second, 
because the exhaustion has relation to the time dur- 
ing which the muscles are acting. The quick mover 
may have exerted, perhaps, one twentieth more force 
in the first instant, to give his body the greater velo- 
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city which was afterwards continued ; but the sloth 
supported his load four times as long. 

A healthy man will run rapidly up a long stair, and 
his breathing will scarcely be quickened at the top; but 
if he walk up slowly, his legs will feel fatigued, and he 
will have to wait some ieebelon he can speak calmly. 

For the same reason, coach-horses are much 
spared by being made to gallop up a short hill, and 
being then allowed to go more slowly for a little 
time, so as to rest at the top. 

The rapid waste of muscular strength, which 
arises from continued action, is shown by keeping 
the arm extended horizontally for some time ; few 

‘an continue the exertion beyond a minute or two. 
In animals which have long horizontal necks, there is 
a provision of nature in a strong elastic substance on 
the back, or upper part of the neck, which nearly sup- 
| ports the head, independently of muscular exertion, 



































MOUNT JOLIET. 


This mound or tumulus which is similar to many 


other moderate eminences, in the valley of the Mis- | 


sissippi, supposed to be artificial, is situated at some 
distance west of the Michigan lake, and of the river 
Plein or I]linois, near its source. There is at pres- 
ent some doubt, whether these mounds, of which so 
much has been said and written, are artificial, or 
alluvial deposits, owing to an overflow of waters, 
(from whatever cause) in remote ages. Such 
mounds and tumuli are observed in other places, 
and have not been considered as the work of human 
labor. This is true, with regard to the margin of 
rivers, and intervale lands. Eminences of fifty or 
sixty feet, whose base covers about an acre (more 
or less) and whose sides are more regular than the 
surface and the sides of hills generally are, may be 
seen in many parts of the country. 
Vou. I.—No. 7. 


There are some | 


near the Kennebec, which fanciful men, after hear- 
ing of the mounds in the western country, have 
supposed to be the work of Indians ; but no reasona- 
ble man will probably believe that they are artificial. 

Of those in the valley of the Mississippi, however, it 
vould perhaps, be too skeptical to deny, that they are 
works of human device and labor. And it is prob- 
able they were erected in time of war, for forts ; or 
rather for places of retrezt and security, whence they 
sallied forth against an invading foe, and whither 
they retired as places of comparative security. They 
discover little art or ingenuity; though they are 
proof of a greater population than has been known 
since the English or French were acquainted with 
the country. Between Belleville and St. Louis, 
there are a great number of these mounds; one i: 
said to be ninety feet in height, and six hundred 
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yards in circumference at the base. Some of them 
are in the form of that here presented, but most are 
of greater height. If the country was formerly very 
populous, which is not improbable, and there were | 
great battles between hostile tribes or nations, these | 
tumuli may be supposed to be cemeteries. But it is | 
believed, that those which are artificial, were places 
of safety or retreat in time of war. The larger ones 
are not believed to be the work of man. 





APPLE OF SODOM. 


| 
Solanum Sodomzum, or the Apple of Sodom, 


has a fair appearance and a good color; but insects 
penetrate it, and when broken it is chiefly dust and 
rottenness. The tree is found at the foot of moun- | 
tains near the Lake of Sodom. That the bursting | 
of a volcano which overwhelmed Sodom and Go- 

mortha in the time of Lot, (or a supernatural shower 

of fire,) was in any degree the cause of this defect 

in the fruit, is not probable. The effect is fully 

explained by the fact above mentioned, that it is 

destroyed by insects. But these insects may owe | 
their origin to the soil formed by the volcano. 

The old story of birds falling into the lake, or of | 
their inability to fly over it, is wholly unfounded. | 
Still, it is true, the water of the lake is quite impure 

and unwholesome, and the soil of the adjoining ter- | 
ritory is quite sterile. Lust and drunkenness were 

the enormous crimes of the Sodomites, and they 

had become unfit to live. 
upon them, no doubt, had a salutary effect upon 
surrounding nations. 

A celebrated traveller says, ‘that what is called 
the apple of Sodom resembles a pomegranate, and 
the tree or bush on which it grows is found on the 
east of the Dead Sea, and is not very unlike the fig 
tree. ‘The umbrella is somewhat like a bladder, 
and contains matter similar, in color, to the leaves, 
and may be mistaken for an inviting fruit, without 
much stretch of imagination.’ 


When Dr. Franxuin was agent in England, in 


1774, one of the ministry inquired of him what | 


would satisfy the Colonies—he answered that it 
might be comprised in a few Res; and sat down 
and wrote as follows : 


{ -call your troops, 

-store Castle William, 

-pair the damage done to Boston, 

-peal your unconstitutional acts, 

“nounce your pretensions to taxation : and 

-fand the duties you have extorted. 
Afterwards, 

-quire and -ceive pay for tea destroyed ; 

and then 
| -joice in a happy reconciliation. 


RE 


> 





The judgment brought | 
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THE BIBLE. 


Go fling the gaudy robe aside, 
Unbind the jewels from thy hair, 
And casting thoughts of earth away, 
O! maiden bend thy heart in prayer. 
And turn thee to the page of truth, 
There seek the guiding love of heaven, 
Counsels that well may guard thy youth, 
And teach the loye to mortals given. 


Let men with impious spirits dare 
The sacred word of God to scorn, 
And, scoffing hopes and comforts there, 
From all its blessed precepts turn; 
But ne‘er should woman weak and frail, 
Dare cast her guiding chart aside ; 
When earthly hopes so often fail, 
Where shall she turn on earth beside. 


Oh! when the heart is sad, and lone, 
And wearily the spirit droops, 
And blessings perish one by one, 
And pass away our youthful hopes, 
Where should the drooping spirit turn, 
But to that page of sacred truth, 
Where wisdom may true knowledge learn, 
And age know brighter hopes than youth. 


TO THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
ON ITS JUNCTION WITH THE LACKAWANNA 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Rush on, glad stream, in thy power and pride, 

To claim the hand of thy promised bride; 

For she hastes from the realm of the darkened mine, 
To mingle her murmured vows with thine; 

Ye have met, ye bave met, and your shores prolong 
The liquid tone of your nuptial song. 


Methinks ye wed, as the white man’s son 

And the child of the Indian Kmg hath done 

I saw the bride, as she strove in vain 

To cleanse her brow from the carbon stain; 

But she brings thee a dowry so rich and true, 
That thy love must not shrink from the tawny hue. 


Her birth was rude in a mountain-cell, 

And her infant freaks there are none to tell; 
Yet the path of her beauty was wild and free, 
And in dell and forest she hid from thee; 

But the day of her fond caprice is o’er, 

And she seeks to part from thy breast no more. 


Pass on, in the joy of thy blended tide, 

Through the land where the blessed Miquon* died. 
No red man’s blood with its guilty stain, 

Hath cried unto God from that broad domain. 

With the seeds of Peace they have sown the soil, 
Bring a harvest of wealth for their hour of toil 


On, on, through the vale where the brave ones sleep, 
Where the waving foliage is rich and deep; 

I have stood on the mountain and roamed thro’ the glen 
To the beautiful homes of the Western men; 

Yet nought in that region of glory could see 

So fair as the vale of Wyoming to me. 


— SS —E 


| 
| * A name given by the Indians to William Penn. 
| Important Discovery. Mr. Bernhaldt, a dis- 
tinguished architect and civil engineer of Berlin, 
after several years’ application, has found out a 
| method of constructing fire-places, so that they 
| shall not emit smoke, either in the chamber, or in 
| the street ; at the same time, that a current of warm 
air is diffused throughout the building, which in puri- 
ty, is equal to atmospheric air. By this invention, 
(without altering the stoves as at present construct- 
ed,) two-thirds of the fuel now used will create the 
necessary degree of warmth. It has been applied 
| with the most complete success in Prussia. 
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We are happy in the opportunity of presenting a | nave no hesitation in saying, tnat the sketch is cor- 
view of the bridge connecting Brunswick and Tops- | rect. Maine is rising rapidly into importance, in the 
ham, in the State of Maine. Having often passed great North American federal family; and as it 
the bridge, and visited the adjoining villages, we was several years the place of our residence, we 
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rejoice in its prosperity, and are glad to notice it in 
our far-circulating journal. 

This bridge was built in 1804, and is usually 
passed in a journey from Portland to Hallowell and 
Augusta, on the Kennebec river. It is nearly mid- 
way between those two points: being about thirty 
miles from each. 

There are falls or rapids in the Androscoggin 
near the bridge. The sides and part of the bed of 
the river is a ledge, and this generally causes a great 
rushing and foaming of the water. There are sev- 
eral saw-mills on the river near the bridge, where a 
large number of people areemployed. Boats come 
up the river to within a few rods of the bridge, and 
vessels are built there of considerable size. Logs 
and rafts of boards and shingles, in large quantities, 
are also floated down the river from the interior, for 
twenty and thirty miles. 

Brunswick and Topsham are old settled towns. 
A few people ventured to build their huts there, 
about 1720. A fort was erected near the southern 
end of the bridge, on the Brunswick side. Recently 
some cotton factories have been established at this 
place. About six miles below the bridge, the An- 
droscoggin falls into Merry-meeting bay, which con- 
nects it with the Kennebec, a few miles above Bath. 
The river below, and after this confluence of the 
Kennebec and Androscoggin, is the ancient and far- 
famed Sagadahock. 

Brunswick, (and Maine indeed,) is rendered wor- 
thy of notice also, by the location of Bowdoin Col- 
lege within its bounds. I[t has already proved a 
great advantage to that State; and is continually 
rising in respectability and usefulness. It was in- 
corporated in 1794; and the instruction began in 
1802. We hope to be able soon to give a full ac- 
count of the institution. 


THE STUDY OF BOTANY.—(rrom roscor.) 


The advantages incidentally derived from the 
study of botany are by no means ot slight account. 
Whoever has opened his mind to comprehend the 
extensive system of the vegetable kingdom, as ar- 
ranged by that great father of the science, the im- 
mortal Linnseus, and has traced it through its va- 
rious connections and relations, either descending 
from generals to particulars, or ascending by a grad- 
ual progress from individuals to classes, until it em- 
braces the whole vegetable world, will, by the mere 
exercise of the faculties employed for this purpose, 
acquire a habit of arrangement, a perception of or- 
der, of distinction and subordination, which it is 
not, perhaps, in the nature of any other study so 
effectually to bestow. 

In this view the examination of the vegetable 
kingdom seems peculiarly proper for youth, to 
whose unperverted minds the study of objects is 
always an interesting occupation, and who will not 
only find in this employment, an innocent and 
healthy amusement, but will familiarize themselves 
to that regulated train of ideas, that perception of 
relation between parts and the whole, which is of 
use not only in every other department of natural 
knowledge, but in all the concerns of hfe. The 
bodily senses are highly improved from that accu- 
racy and observation, which are necessary to dis- 
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criminate the various objects that pass in review be- 
fore them. 

But if such be the advantages derived from the 
study of botany as an abstract science, how much 
more important must it appear, when we consider 
that the whole subsistence of animal life is derived 
from, and entirely dependent on, the vegetable 
kingdom, and that the final cause or proper use of 
plants is to elaborate for animals that food, which 
they can obtain by no other means. 

In such a point of view this study acquires a 
dignity and an importance, which leaves far behind 
it many of those occupations that are in general, 
erroneously regarded with superior approbation. 

As immediately connected with the subsistence 
and well-being of the human race; as the parent 
of agriculture and horticulture, continually employ- 
ed in providing and improving the great variety of 
healthful, pleasant and useful productions, which 
contribute to the support and enjoyment of life; the 
importance of this study is self-evident. 

Some general observations on the different de- 
partments in which the knowledge of plants is more 
immediately requisite, cannot be thought foreign to 
our purpose. That, among the medicines now in 
general use, some of the most beneficial and pow- 
erful are derived from vegetables, is universally 
known ; but it is highly probable, that among the 
different tribes of plants, many more remedies yet 
remain for future times to discover and convert to 
use. The importance of experiments on this sub- 
ject will be evident when it is considered, that the 
useful ingredient frequently resides in some one part 
only of the plant; as in the root, or the leaves, or 
the exudation, or the seed. In fact, the discovery 
of such vegetable remedies as we already possess, 
is rather to be attributed to accident, than to the 
result of any scientific attempts to ascertain their 
efficacy ; and the world has hitherto been more in- 
debted to the rude example of barbarous nations, 
who have sought their medicines in the wild pro- 
ductions of the soil, than to the enlightened prac- 
titioner. Strange as it may seem, it is by no means 
improbable, that those plants which are regarded 
with horror, and trampled under foot as poisonous, 
may, under proper treatment, produce the most 
useful and efficacious remedies; and even those 
which are too acid for internal use would be found 
of the highest advantage when employed as exter- 
nal medicaments. 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE Ill. OF ENGLAND. 


On the first indications and suspicions of the 
mental illness of the King, and indeed, before there 
was a settled opinion of the fact, Mrs. Siddons, the 
celebrated actress, was visiting the royal family at 
Windsor. Both the King and the Queen thought 
her talents an ornament to the nation, and had a 
cordial and high regard for her personal character. 
One day, the King handed her a sheet of blank 
paper, except that his signature was at the bottom. 
Mrs. Siddons judged too highly both of her sove- 
reign and herself, to believe that, in his right mind, 
he could show such extraordinary conduct. She 
immediately carried the paper to the Queen, who 
was duly grateful for this dignified proof of her 
discretion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The building occupied by the Secretary of State | 


and his clerks, and called the State Department, is 
a large edifice, two stories in height, and each story 


very high, of one hundred and sixty feet in length, | 


and fifty-five feet in width; with a wide passage 
through the middle of the building. _ It is situated 
ast of the President’s Mansion House, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred yards. Another building, 
near it, of the same dimensions and form, is for the 
Treasury Department. They are separated fro 
each other about one hundred feet. At the same 
distance from the President’s house, to the west, 
are the buildings for the Navy Department and the 
War Department ; similar to those for the Treasury 
and State Departments. They are situated about 
one mile west from the capitol. The street be- 





tween the latter, and the buildings for the Depart- 


GREENLAND. | 

This northern region of the American continent 
is now believed to be an island. It was long sup- 
posed to be a part of the continent, on account of 
its contiguity to it; but the discoveries of Captain 
Parry from England, made in Baffin’s bay, in 1819, 
render it pretty certain, that it is separated from the 
continent. It is said to extend from latitude sixty 
to seventy-eight. Davis’s straits and Baffin’s bay, lie 
on the west of Greenland. A high and precipitous 
range of mountains, running about north and south, 
divide the eastern and western settlements, and they 
are impassable. 

The history of the settlement of Greenland is 
not very fully known. But there is proof, that it was 
made by companies from Norway and Denmark, 
eight hundred years ago, or in the eleventh century | 


ments is very spacious, being nearly one hundred 
feet wide ; and is called the ‘ Pennsylvania avenue.’ 
The yards which enclose these buildings, or depart- 
ments, are each large, and their borders ornamented 
with trees. The number of clerks employed in all 
the four great departments, is said to be not less 
than two hundred and fifty. In the Post Office De- 
partment, they are more numerous than in either of 
the others. 

In the Department of State are deposited the trea- 
ties with foreign nations ; the original of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the commission to General 
Washington, &c. The library attached to the De- 
partment is large and appropriate. The laws of the 
several States are also to be found here; and a 
copy of every book for which a copy-right is taken 
out. 


of our era. Its discovery by maritime adventurers 
from Scandinavia, (the north of Europe) was prob- 
ably at even an earlier date. One of the compa: 
nies settled on the eastern, and the other on the 
western part of Greenland, and had little inter- 
course with each other; what they had was by wa- 
ter. The sufferings of these people must have 
been very great; and it is matter of wonder they 
should have wished to remain in such a cheerless 
region. The settlements on the eastern side of the 
Island were in a state of comparative prosperity in 
the year 1400. But no account has since been giv- 
en of them. In the early part of the present cen- 
tury, the coasts on the east of Greenland have been 
visited : but no inhabitants were to be found, 
though there are marks of its former inhabitants 
in the cleared fields and remains of houses, uten- 
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sils, &c. In the fourteenth century, a most deadly 
plague is known to have prevailed over the western 
parts, so as to prevent all intercourse with Iceland 
and Norway. And, at that period, it is probable 
the inhabitants of the eastern coast were cut off. 

Early in the last century, the western coasts of 
Greenland were visited by a Danish ship, with a 
clergyman. They found a race of people there, 
similar in their language and customs to the Esqui- 
maux of Labrador; and who were supposed to 
have come from the region west of Davis’s straits. 
This race of men had taken up their residence on 
the western side of Greenland, which is washed by 
Davis’s straits, and which was before in possession 
of the colony from Norway. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries have since visited that part of Greenland ; 
where it is said their services have been useful to 
the ignorant and degraded inhabitants. The dis- 
similarity of this people to most other Indian tribes 
on this continent has puzzled antiquarians ; and it 
is difficult to trace their origin. 

The inhabitants of Greenland clothe themselves 
with the skin of wild beasts; and build their huts 
partly under ground, to shelter them from the cold 
and blasts of winter. In so high a latitude, they 
have scarcely four months of comfortable warmth. 
They seem merely to live; and as for true enjoy- 
ment, for social refinement, and improvement in the 
civilized arts of life, they are wholly ignorant of 
them. 


THE POOR MAN.—sy. o. w. w. 


What man is poor? not he whose brow 
Is bathed in Heaven’s own light, 

Whose knee to God alone must bow, 
At morning and at night— 

Whose arm is nerved by healthful toil, 
Who sits beneath the tree, 

Or treads upon the fruitful soil, 
With spirit calm and free. 





Go—let the proud his gems behold, 
And view their sparkling ray,— 
No silver vase or yellow gold 
Can banish care away— 
He cannot know that thrilling dream 
Which smiles within the cot, 
Where sunny looks and faces gleam, 
To cheer the poor man’s lot. 


What man is poor? not he whose brow 
Is wet with Heaven’s own dew, 

Who breathes to God the heart-felt vow 
Whose pledge is deep and true. 

The morning calls his active feet 
To no enchanting dome, 

But evening and the twilight sweet 
Shall light his pathway home, 


And there is music to his ear, 
In the glad voice of his child, 

His wife with hurried step draws near, 
And spirit undefiled— 

Then turn not from the humble heart, 
Nor scorn its cheerful tone, 

For deeper feelings there may start, 
Than the proud have ever known. 


Mrs. Darusmont, formerly Miss Frances Wright, | 


a late English paper states, was to deliver a lecture 
on education, in Freemasons’ hall, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The editor of the paper which refers to it 
adds, ‘ We had hoped that the lady had got a mas- 
ter who would keep her to household work.’ 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE MIND. 


We need not seek in the testimony of antiquity 
for evidence of the solace of music, or of its influ- 
ence on a melancholy spirit. Its soothing power 
was witnessed in the case of King George III, at 
the time of his partial and temporary insanity. 
And so it was, according to sacred history, in the 
case of Saul, King of Israel, when his jealousy and 
envy had produced a very gloomy state of mind. 
Sir H. Hulford gives the following account: ‘A gen- 
tleman who could hardly be said to live ; he merely 
vegetated ; he was motionless, unless pursued, and 
forced to move; nor did speak to nor notice any 
one, for several months. The first indications of 
the return of any sense, appeared in his attention 
to some music in the street. And it was observed, 
the second time he heard it, to have a more decided 
influence in arousing him from his lethargy. In- 
duced by this favorable omen, his intelligent and 
humane keeper offered him a violin. He seized it 
with eagerness, and frequently amused himself with 
it. After six weeks, he accosted the rest of the 
patients, (who were in the institution) as they pass- 
ed his door, with ‘ good morning to you all. Gen- 
tlemen, I am quite well, and desire to accompany 
you.’ In two months more he was dismissed, en- 
tirely restored to his right mind.’ 


RAEBURN THE PAINTER AND JUDGE CLARK. 

Among the young painter’s early associates was 
the learned and witty John Clark, afterward a Judge 
of the session ; who also had some skill in painting. 
They were often together ; and as one had to pur- 
chase costly colors, and the other expensive books, 
they were sometimes so low in purse, that they 
scarcely knew how to subsist, till additional business 
was wanted. At this time, Raeburn received an 
invitation to dine with his friend Clark, the young 
attorney. When he entered the lodgings of Clark, 





| said John. 


the landlady was spreading a cloth and setting 
down two dishes, one containing three herrings, 
and the other, three potatoes. ‘And is this all, 
‘ All, said the landlady. ‘All! Did 
I not tell ye, woman,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that a gentle- 
man was to dine with me; and that ye were to get 
six herrings and six potatoes ?’ 


After some years, the tables of both were better 


| furnished ; and when the wine was circulating, they 


loved to recall those early days, when hope was 
high, and the spirit unrebuked by intercourse with 
the world. 


The celebrated Dr. Howe said, ‘that outward 
gestures and decent behavior were things very fit 
and reasonable, being all the body could do; but 
that inward sincerity alone could render them ac- 
ceptable. Much less, said he, does religion consist 
in dismal looks and sour faces, which only show 





that it is unpalatable to those who make them ; and 
|it seems to me as if they were swallowing some- 
| thing which went grievously against their stomachs.’ 





| A late Brussels paper contains an account of an 


experiment just made with a steam-carriage. It ran 
| from Laken Gates to Vilvorde, at the rate of eight 
| leagues anhour. Another carriage was about being 
| constructed on the same model. 
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THE SNOWY OWL.—(Noctua Nycrea.) 


This species of Owls is distinguished from others, 
as it is without tuft on the head, and the small 
size of the ears, as well as by the less extent of the 
disk of feathers round the eyes. 





| 


Of this group is | 


- . ° . Ny | 
the Snowy Owl; which derives its name from the 
snowy whiteness of its plumage, which is relieved | 


only by a few small dots of dull brown on the head 
and neck. The whole of the plumage is very soft, 
close and thick, affording an effectual protection 
from the severity of the weather, to which the bird 
is exposed in the arctic regions, which it inhabits. 
Compared to other owls, its head is small ; and the 
beak is almost buried in the disks of the eyes. The 
tail is small, scarcely extending beyond the wings. 
This bird is a native of the northern parts both 
of Europe and America. In the United States it is 


A company has very lately been formed in Lon- | 


don to promote and ensure the success of the dis- 
covery of extracting fresh water from the salt water 
of the ocean. 


It has been fully demonstrated by | 


seldom found south of Pennsylvania, and is most 
common in the latitude of Hudson’s Bay. Wilson 
however says, it is only an occasional visitant in 
the United States. 

The length of its wings enables this owl to fly 
with more swiftness and to remain longer in the air 
than any other bird of the species. It also flies 
abroad in the day time, as well as in the twilight. 
According to Wilson, it frequents the shores and 
banks of shallow rivers, watching for fish, which it 
seizes with a sudden and instantaneous stroke of the 
claw. They often perch on high rocks and stones, 
watching for their prey, their snowy plumage gener- 
ally rendering them undiscovered. Their sound is 
so dismal that, as Pennant observes, it adds horror 
even to a Greenland winter. 


experiments, that such conversion is practicable , 
and that the residuum, after the process of distil- 
lation is completed, is readily convertible into pure 
salt. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


That knowledge is power, is a pregnant apho- 
tism; but it is important to know what is knowl- 
edge. St. Paul said in a certain case, ‘ we all know 
that we have knowledge; but it is a knowledge 
which pujfeth up.’ As there is no royal road to 
learning, neither is there any rambling short-cut to 
knowledge. The way to her temple must be trod- 
den with patience, industry, perseverance, system ; 
then, at the end, wisdom and experience will crown 
the votary with the amaranthine wreath of real 
knowle dge. 

In our days, it is the imposture of unbounded 
literary charlatanism to affix the name of knowledge 
(or of genius,) to every spurious article it vends. If 
we reverse the good old school phrase, ‘of read and 
write, though we put the cart before the horse (in 
such case,) we shall accurately explain the condi- 
tion of the horse—the wrong one to have the saddle 
on.—A multitude of our instructers do not read and 
write ; they write and read. Youth teaches before 
it has learnt: ignorance dictates where intelligence 
doubts, and 

* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread :’ 

and all this is called knowledge. We certainly desire 
to see knowledge as accessible as the air we breathe ; 
but under the pretence of making it so, we protest 
against saturating the atmosphere with every species 
of impurity. We would stand sponsors for the true- 
born, healthy, vigorous child; but we repudiate 
the ricketty bastard which usurps its cradle, and 
the fairy c hangeling which is attempted to be sub- 
stituted. The young should consent to learn and 
be willing patiently to read and study long, long be- 
fore they assume to be teachers, or presume to be 
authors for the benefit and improvement of the age. 
If we had fewer publications, and those from mature 
scholars, deep thinkers, and wise and experienced 
observers of men. the knowledge of the present and 
coming generation would be far more useful. The 
epicure, when he goes to the market, will take care 
to avoid the stale and lean meats, though the quan- 
tity is great. He seeks for the pure, the sweet and 
the nutritious. 


ALONE IN CROWDS TO WANDER ON. 
[From Moore’s New Irish Melodies. } 


Alone in crowds to wander on, 

And feel that all the charm is gone, 

Which voices dear and eyes beloved 

Shed round us once where’er we roved, 

This, this the doom must be 

Of all who’ve loved and lived to see 

The few bright things they thought would stay 
Forever near them, die away. 


Though fairer forms around us throng, 

Their smiles to others all belong, 

And what that light which dwells alone 
Round those the fond heart calls its own. 
Where, where the sunny brow! 

The long known voice—where are they now ! 
Thus ask I still, nor ask in vain,x— 

The silence answers all too plain. 


Oh, what is Fancy’s magic worth, 

If all her art cannot ca!l forth 

One bliss like those we felt of old, 

From lips now mute and eyes now cold ! 
No, no—her spell is vain,— 

As sogn could she bring back again 

Thosé eyes themselves from out the grave, 
As wake again one bliss they gave. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN LONDON. 
[From the London Literary Magazine. } 
Table talk of the late S. T. Coleridge.—A visit 
to Iceland.—Oriental illustrations of the Scriptures, 
from the manners, customs and superstitions of the 
Hindoos.—New edition of Mrs. Somerville, on the 
Sciences.—Fifth edition of Eliotson’s human physi- 
ology.—On tue writings of Clement, by the Bishop of 
London.—Observations on the history and ministry 
of St. Peter, illustrative of the truth of the christian 
revelation, by Rev. P. S. Dodd.—The book of Reve- 
lation with notes, by Rev. J. Ashe.—Selections from 
American Poets.—Selections from the poetical 
works of Robert Montgomery.—Memoirs of the 
life, character and writings of Sir Matthew Hale.— 
Annals of general science, to be continued monthly ; 
by R. D. Thompson, M. D.—Recollections of Mir- 
abeau, by E. Dumont.—Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary.—Life and times of Dr. Watts.— 
History of British Colonies. 


It is remarkable that the estate granted by Charles 
II., to General Monk, for his services in his restora- 
tion to the throne of England, 1661, has descended 
by intermarriage to the representative of the Protec- 
tor, Cromwell—Mrs. Cromwell Russel, the great- 
great-great-grand-daughter of Oliver. Such are the 
changes in human condition ! 


A paper published in Alabama states that a man 
was frozen to death there on the 30th of January. 
We notice it not only as a remarkable case so far 
south; but as a warning. He was intoxicated, 
and laid down in the street, when he was unable to 
raise himself up again. He was a mechanic in good 
business, and might have been respectable.—In a 
Fall-River paper, (received the same day) we find 
the following notice— One who is a notorious 
drunkard, was passing on the ice just above this vil- 
lage, with his jug of rum, when he fell through and 
was drowned.’ The account does not state express- 
ly, that this was because of his intoxication, but it is 
clearly implied. Some others in company did not 
fall through. And no doubt it was owing to his in- 
ebriation that he was lost. Truly, these are in- 
stances which should alarm the drunkard, and 
admonish him to reform. If he has little regard for 
the feelings of his family, let him fear, on his own 
account, the awful destiny which awaits him. 





The gold medals awarded by the Royal Society 
in England, for 1834, were to Mr. Lubbock, for a 
paper on the tides: and to Mr. T'yell, for a work 
on the principles of Geology. Subjects proposed 
for medals the ensuing year are Astronomy and 
Animal Physiology. 


The bed of anthracite coal discovered near Wor- 
cester, a few years ago, is supposed to be extensive 
and of great value. It is harder and less easily 
ignited than the Lehigh or Schuylkill, though they 
are anthracite: but will be useful in stoves, fur- 
naces, &c. where great heat is needed. With a little 
additional care it may however be ignited in com- 
mon house-grates. When the rail-road from Boston 


to Worcester is completed, the bed will be further 
examined and probably become highly valuable. 
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APRIL, OR THE OPENING SEASON, 


The revolutions of the seasons, and the succession , ter has been no time of leisure or rest to him. He 
of periods marking the lapse of time, should be| has labored diligently and applied himself closely, 
noticed to induce us to redeem the days allotted us, | while others have, comparatively, enjoyed repose, 
as well as to admire the wisdom and goodness of | and partially suspended their wonted toil. His 
the great Creator in his works. The winter has | duty and his calling have induced him ‘to trim the 
passed, and the season fully arrived, which calls to | midnight lamp,’ and to devote his hours to work. 
increased activity and labor. The working-men | His recreations have been ‘few and far between.’ 
feel themselves called upon to more than ordinary | He therefore must welcome the return of spring 
exertions. For the blessings of providence are | with great cordiality and delight. He takes his 
usually granted to those who are found in the way of ; morning and evening walk, and “ snuffs the refresh- 
duty, and who diligently use the powers their Creator | ing breeze.’ ‘Ine state of the roads and of the 
has given them. If we go through the country, we | weather invite him to travel in the country; and 
shall see the industrious farmer laboring in his fields, | the fields and trees, blooming all around, give new 
preparing for the fruits of autumn and the stores of | vigor both to his physical and intellectual nature. 
winter. At this season, the husbandman is commit-| The rich stores and abounding fruits of autumn 
ting grain and other seeds to the earth, which, by | minister greatly to the comfort and joy of the farmer ; 
heat of the sun and watering of the clouds, will| and are not without interest to any—But to the 
vield products to bless his labors and rejoice his | literary man, the spring is more enlivening and more 
heart. He gains both bodily and mental health by| joyous. It gives elasticity as well as vigour to the 
moderate labor; and if he reasons at all of cause | intellect; and if improved by travel, will restore 
and effect, he is confirmed in his belief, that a wise | the exhausted tone of the mind, and chase away 
and beneficent as well as powerful Being sustains, | the lassitude which long application has produced. 
directs, and controls all things. To the vague beanies, | spring is most cheering, too, for the 
man also, the Spring is a grateful season: For win-| young. During the dreary months of winter, chil- 
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dren are restrained from exercise and play, in the 
open air, which would add alike to their health and 
pleasure. In this respect, indeed, a reform has 
taken place; and unless very young, the child is 
allowed to smell and breathe the air abroad, more 
than formerly. But as soon as a child can walk, 
and even before, the external air is invigorating and 
grateful. When the mild breezes of spring return, 
they can run abroad without nurse or proxy; and 
accustom themselves to that exercise and those 
natural gambols, which expand and brace the limbs ; 
and thus indirectly add strength to the tone of the 
intellect. ‘The cooling bath and bodily exercise 
will give physical power and health, without which 
the mind must remain in some measure feeble and 
inefficient. 

There is nothing which strikes even the most 
careless observer, with such pleasure and astonish- 
ment as the sudden manner in which the trees now 
put on their verdant and flowery garments. The 
forest and fruit trees are fresh and gay with varied 
colors. The lilac exhibits its delicate flowers, and 
numerous other shrubs spread out their sweet- 
scented blossoms. The swallow and other birds 
appear to enliven the season. The meadows as- 
sume a variegated appearance, and many a flower 
may be detected raising its head and expanding its 
gaudy honors to the sight. But man must walk 
abroad, must search and examine, if he would be- 
hold the beauties with which nature everywhere 
abounds. We are too little acquainted with this 
volume. It is not so plain, nor, perhaps, so conso- 
ling as the volume of revelation—but it is sufficient- 
ly interesting and instructive to be read more fre- 
quently and more attentively, than we fear it is. 


THE WASP.—a< paren maxer. 

The manners of wasps are truly curious ; but we 
are not about to enter upon a particular description 
of them. It is one quality only that we would at 
present mention—the power of the wasp to make 
paper. ‘The substance of which the wasp’s nest is 
made is actually paper; and the wasps knew how 
to make paper long before man did. And it is par- 
ticularly worth notice, that at this very time, a new 
method of making paper is said to have been dis- 
covered —namely, to make the paste (or pulp) for 
the paper with the fibres of rotten wood. A French 
gentleman, M. Brad, says, he was determined te try 
whether he could not devote to some useful purpose 
a substance which seemed so useless. He took a 
large quantity of rotten wood, and removed the 
knots and parts from it. This was then put into 
an oil-mill, and ground ; it was watered, and after- 
wards put into sacks to drain off. The paste thus 
formed was taken to a paper manufactory, and 
after going through the usual process, about 500 
sheets of greyish paper were produced, fit to be 
written on, although no glue had been applied to it. 
By pasting a number of sheets together he formed 
a pasteboard sufficiently solid and light for ordinary 
uses. The wasp is a paper maker, and a most 
perfect and intelligent one. Whilst mankind were 


arriving by slow degrees at the art of forming this 
valuable substance, the wasp was making it before 
their eyes, by very much the same process as that 
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by which human hands now manufacture it with 
the best aid of chemistry and machinery. While 
some nations carved their records on wood, and 
stone, and brass, and leaden tablets, others more 
advanced wrote with a pointed instrument on wax; 
others employed the inner bark of trees ; and others 
the skins of animals rudely prepared—the wasp was 
manufacturing a firm and durable paper. Even 
when the papyrus—the flag growing on the banks 
of the river Nile in Egypt—was by a process of art 
made to serve for paper, the wasp was a better 
artisan than the Egyptians; for the early attempts 
at paper-making were so rude that the substance 
produced was almost useless, having no firmness of 
texture. The paper of the papyrus was formed of 
the leaves of the plant, dried, pressed, and polished. 
The wasp alone knew how to reduce vegetable 
fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by a size of 
glue, spreading the substance out into a smooth and 
delicate leaf. This is exactly the process of paper- 
making. It would seem that the wasp knows, as 
the modern paper-makers know, that the fibres of 
rags are not the only materials used in the forma- 
tion of paper. She employs other vegetable mat- 
ters, converting them into a proper consistency by 
her laborious exertions. In some respects she is 
more skilful even than our paper-makers ; for she 
takes care to keep fibres of a sufficient length by 
which she renders her paper as strong as she re- 
quires. Many manufacturers of the present day 
cut their material into small bits, and thus produce 
a rotten article. One great distinction between 
good and bad paper is its toughness; and this dif- 
ference is produced by the fibre being long, and 
therefore tough, or short, and easily pulled to pieces. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Mnrs. S1courney. 


Group after group are gathering. Such as pressed 
Once to their Saviour’s arms, and gently laid 

Their cherub heads upon his shielding breast, 
Though sterner souls the fond approach forbade. 

Group after group glide on with noiseless tread, 
And round Jehovah’s sacred altar meet, 

Where holy thoughts in infant hearts are bred, 
And holy words their ruby lips repeat, 

Ofi with a chastened glance, in modulation sweet. 


Yet some there are, upon whose childish brows 
Wan poverty hath done the work of care. 

Look up, ye sad ones !—’tis your Father’s house, 
Beneath whose consecrated dome you are ; 

More gorgeous robes ye see, and trappings rare, 
And watch the gaudier forms that gayly move, 

And deem, perchance, mistaken as you are, 
The ‘* coat of many colors’’ proves His love, 

Whose sign is in the heart, and whose reward above. 


And ye, blessed laborers in this humble sphere, 
To deeds of saintlike charity inclined, 
Who, from your cells of meditation dear, 
Come forth to gird the weak, untutored mind,-- 
Yet ask no payment, save one smile refined 
Of grateful love,—one tear of contrite pain,— 
Meekly ye forfeit to your mission kind 
The rest of earthly Sabbaths.—Be your gain 
A Sabbath without end, mid yon celestial plain. 


A new definition. A young lady, at an exami- 
nation in grammar, was asked why the noun Bach- 
elor was singular ; she replied immediately and with 
much naivete, “because it is very singular they 
don’t get married.” 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





LEYDEN. 


Leyden isa place dear to the people of New Eng- 
land, as the residence of a number of the English 
puritans, who fled from ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
afterwards settled Plymouth in Massachusetts. ‘It 
is a fine old city, in the heart of the Rhineland, 
where the ancient bed of the river is cut into 
numerous canals.’ During the war between Great 
Britain and Spain, in the sixteenth century, Leyden 
was considered the most important city in Holland ; 
and the fate of the country was supposed to depend 
on the event of the siege by the Spanish at that 
period. It was reduced to the last extremity by the 
Spaniards who besieged it a long time ; when the 
Dutch formed the heroic plan of breaking down 
their dikes and letting in the sea. The Spaniards 
were obliged to retire. The prince of Orange after- 
wards gave the option of two benefits to the 
people of Leyden; an immunity from taxes for a 
certain period, or a university. They chose the 


latter : and it became one of the most celebrated in 
Europe. Asa classical school, its reputation is still 
high. Leyden was the residence of the Plymouth 


Pilgrims about ten years; but they were not satis- 
fied with it, as a permanent abode. They wished 
for a country, where their posterity might increase 
and be free from the contamination of European 
manners, which they considered of injurious influ- 








ence on the morals of their children. They were | 
the resolute pioneers of Christianity and civilization | 
in the territory of New England. 

Leyden was the birth-place and residence of 
John Luzac, a distinguished philologist, jurist 
and publicist, who flourished during the latter part | 
of the last century. In his religious faith, his man- | 
ners, and love of letters, he was like many of the 
English puritans, by whom New England was first 
settled. His parents were French protestants ; and 
left France to escape from persecution. After com- 


pleting his studies, he was offered the chair of juris- | 


prudence at Leyden, and that of Greek at Groningen ; 
but he declined both, and went to the Hague to pre- 
pare for the bar. In 1772, he returned to Leyden, 
and was one of the editors of the Leyden Gazette, 
which was read by all European scholars and states- 
men, on account of the valuable character of its ma- 
terials. Perhaps the National Gazette, edited by R. 
Walsh, of Philadelphia, may be more justly com- 
pared to it, than any other similar publication. 
After 1775, he had the whole control and care of 
that paper. But the labors of this station did not 
prevent his study of ancient literature. He cor- 
responded with the most distinguished men of his 
time; among others, with Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson. Mr. Adams was personally acquainted 
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with him, when minister in Holland in 1780; and 
published several papers in his Gazette. Luzac 
was at one time the instructer of John Q. Adams, 
son of the above-named, and late President of 
the United States; who is one of the most learned 
men of the age, whether in America or Europe.— 
Like most other learned men, Luzac was a friend of 
civil liberty ; and was on that account forbidden to 
deliver lectures on history in 1796. General Wash- 
ington wrote him a complimentary letter on the 
occasion, in which he assured the learned advocate 
of freedom, that his writings had been useful to the 
world. Luzac died in 1807. He was an exempla- 
ry christian ; and a deacon or elder in the protes- 
tant church at Leyden. 


FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. ] 


In the scenes of human lif: presented to our ob- 
servation, it appears obvious uat there is a constant 
struggle going forward betwixt two great divisions 
of society—the aged and the youthful. Each of 
these parties acts upon opposite principles. The 
old have found, by experience, that no good can be 
obtained, no permanent conifort secured, without 
the exercise of a great deal of cool judgment and 
prudence. ‘They abound in recollections of innu- 
merable instances in their past lives, in which they 
lost anticipated advantages by precipitancy, and 
gained them by a cautious and patient line of con- 
duct. They remember that, at every step in their 
career, they were impeded by the hurrying advance 
of others, or withheld by those who placed their sole 
enjoyment in gratifications by the way. In fine, 
they can describe that it was only by the due control 
of the passions, that they were enabled to succeed 
in their endeavors to obtain a competence, or re- 
spectable independence. 

The young, on the other hand, know almost 
nothing from experience. ‘They start in the race 
of life with the most transcendent ideas of their own 
importance and abilities. Nobody that ever lived 
was half so clever as they are: and all the rest of 
the rising generation are fools in comparison with 
them. They will soon show the world what can be 
done by their cleverness in business; and they Lave 
no doubt but the whole town will very speedily be 
brought to admire their talent, and hasten to sup- 
port them in their projects. And as for foundering 
in their schemes, that is quite impossible: they will 
defy the most cunning sharper to cheat them ; and 
they know perfectly well the vicious temptations 
which they ought to shun. Just let them alone, 
and give them a fair field, and they will show what 
can be done. All mankind have been wrong from 
the beginning of the world, and it is they who will 
now put them right. 

Such is the nature of those vague notions which 
more or less affect the conduct of many young men 
entering upon a scene of active exertion, in which 
they are left to»pursue the courses they choose to 
follow. It may be remarked that at no period of 
life are people more averse from advice, than when 
they are thus let loose from the restraints of boy- 
hood. To the admonitions of guardians, friends, 
or fathers. they listen with apathy, and turn away 
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without being convinced. To the anxiously prof- 
fered advice of an aged parent, they most likely 
reply, ‘ Well, father, that is all very true you say ; 
but the world is now greatly ehanged since your 
young days, and the same measures will no longer 
succeed. ‘There are ways of doing things now-a- 
days that you have no proper idea of: and just give 
me a trial, and I will soon astonish you with my 
skill and management.’ Of course, the old man 
withdraws his fatherly cares from the ingenious 
youth—perhaps only thinking of him afterwards as 
in a certain sense lost, or only brought to a painful 
knowledge of his existence by the calls privately 
made upon hita for pecuniary subsidies. 

‘To whatever degree of loftiness the pretensions 
of the young man may have aspired, it is not long 
before he begins to suspect that the world is neither 
so silly nor so easily prevailed upon to second his 
views as he imagined. Presuming upon his innate 
knowledge of mankind, in all their various classes, 
he affects an excess of liberality in his dealings. He 
enters into acquaintance with any body, provided 
they have but a genteel look ; implicitly gives credit 
when sought for; does not heed lending a few 
pounds when craved with a confidential air; and 
even becomes security for several of his dearest 
friends. It is generally seen that he also reckons 
with an amazing degree of confidence on the effects 
of his personal appearance. Every thing about him 
is to attract universal admiration: The elegant con- 
tour of his hair; his handsomely made coat; the 


peculiarly genteel colour of his gloves ; the graceful 
droop in the chain of his watch, which he hangs 
round his neck in the most approved fashion—are 


estimation, to be at once productive of envy 
awiiong lis Competitors, and the cause of the deepest 
admiration and love among all the young ladies who 
have the happiness or misery to behold him. The wise 
and accomplished young man further prides himself 
on his speculations in business. He tries to carry 
on trade by a sort of slight of hand, or by being up 
to every thing. Yet, somehow, he finds all will not 
do. His friends turn out unsubstantial visions ; his 
elegant appearance fails entirely in gaining him either 
credit or respect: his means vanish in schemes which 
are proved to be unutterably ridiculous: and he at 
length makes the notable discovery that other people 
are justas wise and as clever as himself. Thus every 
succeeding year of his life, the young man thinks less 
and less of his own abilities, or power of swaying 
the world to his wishes. He learns by dreary ex- 
perience, that, after all, dulness with prudence gets 
on much better than activity and heedlessness. 
Above all, he finds that there is no possibility of at- 
taining any great and profitable end without accom- 
modating himself to a thousand petty circumstances 
that occur—without ministering to the prejudices or 
prepossessions of others—without submitting, per- 
haps, to many supposed contumelies and neglects— 
without manfully breasting every succeeding wave 
of adversity that threatens to swallow him up. 

So common is the fallacy of self-sufficient clever- 
ness among the youthful, and the corresponding 
disregard of advice from the aged, that it would 
almost appear as if our race were, in this manner by 
a provision of nature, doomed to be retarded in its 
advancement towards perfection. If each genera- 
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tion were to start with the full advantage of the 
experience of the one which preceded it, it is im- 
possible to conceive the height of prosperity and 
happiness at which mankind would have already 
arrived. But it seems to be nearly as difficult to 
endow with the wisdom of three-score the youth of 
five-and-twenty, as it is to train the muscles of a 
child of six years old to the energy and endurance 
of a full-grown man. As the body acquires strength 
in a regular gradation, so the mind also attains im- 
provement by degrees. Nevertheless, we do not 
despond over the case of those who naturally repel 
admonition from their predecessors. There is at 
least one form in which good council presents itself 
without any circumstance which predisposes men to 
despise it, and that is the writings which the indus- 
try and learning of ages have now largely accumu- 
lated, and which the art of printing is daily extending. 
It is from the reiterated efforts of the press that we 
are principally to look for amelioration in the tem- 
pers and in the behavior of the people. In propor- 
tion as the young indulge in judicious reading, they 
will learn to reflect soundly—to see the absurdity 
of closing their understandings against the deduc 
tions drawn from familiar examples of ruin produced 
by self-conceit and impassioned heedlessness. ‘They 
will thus, to a certain degree, acquire that which will 
stand them in the stead of experience in life—a de- 
pendence on the experience of those who have gone 
before them. In the same measure, by being made 
extensively acquainted with the abilities of others— 
the cleverness of their predecessors, as well as of 
their neighbors, they will be led to think less of their 
own acquirements, and put less value on their own 
capabilities. 

Sometimes we see young men less headstrong 
than those referred to above. A few seem to step 
at once, as it were, into the sagacity of the aged, and 
they prosper in proportion as their conduct is regu- 
lated by the admonitions of prudence. ‘The success 
of such is found to have resulted chiefly from the 
due regulation of their passions ; for in this mainly, 
lies the secret of advancement in society. They 
engage in their occupations with coolness and de- 
liberation, watching opportunities for doing good, 
and guarding against the false steps which have 
precipitated others from the eminence they had 
partially gained. While a great portion of the 
young and thoughtless are dropping from the ranks 
and disappearing, and the aged are naturally falling 
away from among them, they are steadily and wisely 
pursuing their course ; shutting their eyes and ears 
to the various allurements which beset them ; against 
the pretended friendship of the vicious ; against the 
turbulence (it may be) of their own passions ; and 
thus, by the time they reach a mature manhood, 
they are in possession of those comforts and those 
honorable stations, which are the reward of sobriety 
and probity. 


M. Le Clerc, proprietor of an iron manufactory 
in France, has discovered a method of melting soft 
iron, hitherto considered impossible even at the 
greatest heat which could be obtained in a furnace. 
Such a discoverv must be of incalenlahle hor“ ¢ 
the arts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, AT WORCESTER. 


This institution which is justly considered an 
honor to the State, has been in operation nearly 
two years: soon after it was opened, it was filled 
with patients; during the year last past appli- 
cation was made for several who could not be 
admitted, for want of rooms. ‘This Hospital is 
designed for persons arraigned as criminals; but 
who are found, by the proper judicial tribunals, to 
have committed offences while in a state of insanity : 
and for lunatics, who are so deranged as that their 
being at large is considered dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the community.’ 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, incorpora- 
ted in 1811, consists of two departments, or estab- 
lishments ; one in Boston, for the sick, wounded, 
&c., and one in Charlestown, for the insane. These 
are noble establishments; but the patients or their 
friends pay the expenses. An institution for the 
poor and destitute, on the plan of that lately estab- 
lished in Worcester, was therefore much needed. 
On inquiry, in 1832, it was found that there were 
one hundred and six insane poor, in towns contain- 
ing about half the population of the State. The 
supposition is, that in the whole State there are 
nearly five hundred insane persons; of which one 
half probably are so poor that they cannot receive 
proper medicine and treatment from relations. 

Up to December last, two hundred and seventy- 
two patients had been received; one hundred and 
fifty-four discharged ; leaving at that time in the 
hospital one hundred and eighteen. Some defects 
and difficulties arose, at first ; but, under the direc- 
tion of intelligent trustees, and the industry, good 
judgment and kindness of the superintendant, stew- 
ard, and matron, it is now in successful operation ; 
so as to fulfil in a great measure the purposes of 
the zealous promoters of the institution. 





‘ 


A portion of the patients, (according to the late 
report of the trustees,) may be called incurables : as 
their insanity is such as to afford little or no pros- 
pect of restoration toa sane mind. In December 
last, the number of this description or class, was 
seventy ; the whole number of patients then in the 
hospital being one hundred and eighteen. These 
must remain, (and they had far better remain, both 
on their own account and on that of their friends) as 
their condition there is much improved, particularly 
by the attention and kind treatment they receive. 
This is, indeed, one great secret in the management 
of the insane ; perhaps, even of all criminals. 

During the year past, one hundred and nineteen 
patients were admitted into the hospital ; of these, 
fifty-five were old cases, and sixty-four were recent 
ones. And during the year, one hundred and fifteen 
were discharged ; forty-nine of which were old cases 
and sixty-six were recent ones. Of those discharged, 
sixty-four were cured ; twenty-two were improved 
or benefitted ; and sixteen remained much in the 
state in which they were received ; four were idiotic, 
and eight died. 

The restored, or cured, are said by the trustees to 
be fifty-six ina hundred. This statement is more 
in favor of the institution, than the account given 
of similar establishments, either in the United States, 
or Europe. Of the forty-nine old cases discharged 
in 1834, ten were cured, sixteen were improved, 
fourteen were stationary, four were idiotic, four died, 
and one eloped: the cures in these old cases, being 
about twenty in one hundred. And of the sixty-six 
new cases, who were discharged in 1834, fifty-four 
were cured, six were benefitted, two remained as 
they came, and four died ; being eighty-two in a 
hundred. ‘The average number in the hospital for 
1834, was one hundred and seventeen; of whom 
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eight died. The town paupers were forty-seven, 
and the state paupers thirty-two, at the close of the 
year. 

Of the whole number of persons hitherto received 
into the hospital, being two hundred and seventy- 
two, one hundred and sixty-three were sentenced 
by judicial tribunals, and one hundred and nine 
were private patients: one hundred and sixty-five of 
whom were men, and one hundred and seven were 
women. One hundred and fifty-five of old cases, 
and one hundred and seventeen recent ones. Of 
the thirty-six charged with high offences, eighteen 
have attempted homicide, and nine actually com- | 
mitted the crime. Remaining in the hospital i 
December, one hundred and fourteen; to wit, 
eighty-five old cases, and twenty-nine recent ones. 
Sixty cases, in the whole two hundred and seventy- 
two, were owing to INTEMPERANCE,—being nearly 
one fourth part ! 

The late statement of the trustees shows the im- 
portance of early attention to the insane and lunatic. 
There is far greater hopes of cure, when they receive 
proper medical treatment in the incipient stages of 
insanity. With this fact stated, the relatives of this 
deseription of unfortunate persons need not be 
urged to immediate application for relief. 

The institution is under the direction of five trus- 
tees, a superintendant, steward, matron, physician, 
attendants, cooks, laborers, nurses, &c., twenty-three | 
in the whole, besides the trustees, superintendant, | 
physician, steward, and matron. The expenses of 
the last year were sixteen thousand nine hundred | 
and forty-two dollars: the large items of which were 
for salaries, wages and labor ; provisions, and groce- 
The receipts were (including a balance of 
eiglity-three dollars on hand,) eighteen thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-two. 

Irom July to December inclusive, there were one 
hundred and twelve applications for admissions ; 
fifty 


ries. 


want of 


rejected for rooms. .The trustees recom- 
mend the ereetion of another building, near the 
present, so as to be under the direction and man- | 


agement of the same persons, with the addition of a 
few laborers, and that the building be exclusively for 


those who are very violent or considered incurable, 
from the nature or long-standing of their diseases. 
The convalescent, and those who want quiet, it is 


proposed to be kept entirely separate from the other | 


class. The present building is neither sufficiently 


spacious for all applicants, nor does it admit of the | 


classification and separation which experience shows 
to be very important ; though when it was erected, 
it was supposed to be large enough for the purpose. 
It is seventy-six feet by forty, and four stories high; 
with two wings, ninety feet each in length, thirty- 
six feet wide, and three stories in height. The 
centre part is twenty-two feet forward of the wings. 
The whole building is two hundred and fifty-six | 
feet, and stends on rising ground, just east of the 
village. The lot of land belonging to the hospital, 
affords a fine garden for vegetables ; and a lot of 
eight acres adjoining is hired, and by the labor of 
the members is made profitable. Moderate labor is 


found beneficial to them, especially in old cases. It 
is indeed an amusement to them, 
salutary. 


and must there- | 
fore be 


six of whom were received, and fifty-six were | 
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POLAND. 


Poland forms a vast level expanse of territory, in 
the most easterly part of Europe, except Russia. 
Its northern part lies on the Baltic, and it is watered 
by large rivers; as the Bug, Vistula, Niemen, Dwina, 
and Dnieper. This country is the Sarmatia of the 
ancient Romans. The early inhabitants were of 
the Sclavonic race. It was not probably visited by 
any Roman army, on account of its distance and 
severe climate. They did not proceed north of 
Germany. Little is accurately known of the early 
| history of Poland; but, in later times, it has occu- 
| pied much of the notice of the civilized world, on 
account of its sufferings, and the wrongs done it, 
by the strong arm of power. This kingdom was 
partitioned by Frederick II., of Prussia, and Cathe- 
| rine I[., of Russia, in 1772; and Austria also came 
| in for a share. The transaction was a great outrage 
on the rights of an independent nation. No princi- 
ple of equity, justice, or honor, had influence in the 
affair. It was prompted and prosecuted by an in- 
ordinate lust of power. In 1792, the Poles, under 
the brave Kosciusko, made gallant efforts to pre- 
serve their independence; but they were unavailing. 
Napoleon laid his powe rful arm upon them, but he 
discovered no more tender mercy than the Russian or 
Prussian Monarch. After his overthrow, Poland 
was again attacked by the Russians ; but received 
little sympathy and no aid from any government in 
Europe. ‘The recent attempt of the Poles to regain 
| | their independence, has had a most disastrous issue. 
| These patriotic but unfortunate men seem to have 
strong claims on the regard of the free citizens of 
the United States. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The cost of the navigation of the Schuylkill in 
Pennsylvania, which was several years in being 
completed, was nearly three millions. For two or 
| three years, the amount of toll was quite small. In 
1825, when the coal trade began, the tolls amount- 
ed to $15,500; and in 1833, the business had so 
much increased, the sum received was $325,000 ; 
of which $228,000 was for conveyance of coal. 
Many villages have grown up in the vicinity of the 
coal mines and of the canal. Here is a great spec- 
ulation for the benefit both of the proprietors and 
| the people. 

In 1834, 90,000 tons of Lehigh coal were exca- 
vated and sold ; being much larger than in any one 
year before. The canals connected with the coal 
mines, and by which its conveyance to depots 
where vessels take it is greatly facilitated, are to the 
extent of two hundred and fifty miles. A rail-road 
is also proposed from Wilksbarre to the Lehigh, 
about fourteen miles. At Mauch Chunk, real estate 
has risen rapidly within two years. 


The friends of reform in England have succeeded 
in the late elections for members of Parliament, 
ordered by the new ministry. The number of the 
whigs, or anti-ministerial, is two hundred and nine- 

ty-eight, and of friends of the tory administration 
| there are one hundred and sixty-six. 
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lt is no easy task to do full justice to the charac- 
ter of Joseph Warren, the ardent and devoted pa- 
triot, who fell in the battle of Bunker Hill, in June, 
1775, at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war; and who was the first distinguished martyr in 
the cause of civil liberty. There were indeed, many 
other patriotic and devoted citizens who assisted or 
who led, in the glorious contest. Many others de- 
cided, intelligent and disinterested. And the people 
generally, supported the cause, or it could never 
have succeeded. But there were a few very active 
and resolute individuals, who stood forward, amidst 
dangers and threats, to direct, and lead, and animate 
the rest. Dr. Joseph Warren was one of the most 
distinguished men among these master spirits. 

Roxbury, near Boston, was the birth-place of this 
eminent patriot. He was educated in Harvard 
University ; and received its literary honors in 1759. 
While at the University, he was held in peculiar 
reputation for his intelligence, honorable feelings, 
sincere friendships, and independent spirit. When 
he left the college, he studied medicine, and was 
eminent among the physicians of that period. The 
controversy with the British ministry, was then the 
all-engrossing subject with the people of Massachu- 
setts. Young Warren became a warm politician. 
Not a mere party politician; like some in later 
times, who, perhaps, show as much warmth as he 
did. His patriotism was kindled at the altar of 
constitutional liberty: Their zeal is fed only by 
selfishness or prejudice. On two anniversary occa- 


sions of the Boston massacre, he was the public | 
orator: and, on the second, which was in March, | 
1775, many of his audience were British military of- | 
, But he did not cower; | 
nor did timidity prevent the full expression of the | 


ficers, with their side-arms. 


warm feelings of his patriotic breast. He boldly 
denounced tyranny in all its forms, and the mercena- 
ry agents of despotism, who were always ready to 
execute the arbitrary and unjust laws of their cruel 
masters. His friends thought him imprudent and rash ; 
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and some expected the officers would have dragged 
him from the pulpit and assassinated him on the spot. 

When a convention was held in Dedham, and 
afterwards in Milton, in the fall of 1774, by delegates 
from all the towns in the (then) county of Suttolk, 
to consider the critical state of the province, and the 
dangers which impended, Dr. Warren was one of 
the most active members. The spirited resolutions 
adopted on the occasion were attributed to him. 
He was also appointed to wait on General Gage, in 
Joston, to make known the fears and alarms of the 
people on account of the fortifications then being 
erected on Boston neck by British troops, and to 
remonstrate against them, as well as other acts of a 
hostile appearance. 

With some other choice spirits, he was on the 
watch, respecting the conduct and movements of 
the British. On various occasions, we find him 
directing, pleading, planning, writing, and acting in 
the cause of the province and its liberties. He was 
chairman of the Suffolk County Convention, which 
met several times in the autumn of 1774; and most 
of their resolutions and reports were prepared by his 
powerful pen. In the Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the winter of 1774, and spring of 
1775, he was one of the most active and decided, 
one most confided in, both to direct and to execute. 
When a committee of safety was appointed in 
October or November 1774, he was a member. 
And in March following, on the departure of Mr. 
Hancock for the Continental Congress at Philadel- 
phia, he was elected the President. It had great 
executive powers given it; such as had been exer- 
cised by the Governor and Council of the province. 
When the British troops sallied forth from Boston, 
and marched to Lexington and Concord, to destroy 
the military stores there collected, he had early 
notice from those employed by him to observe the 
proceedings of the army in the metropolis: And 
the militia and the citizens in the neighboring towns 
had immediate information. On the 17th of June, 
the day of the memorable battle on Charlestown 
heights, he was president both of the Provincial 
Congress and of the Committee of Safety. Three 
days before that event, he was chosen a Major Gen- 
eral of the Provincial troops, then assembled ; but 
he had not received his commission; and he ap- 


peared on the field of battle, as a volunteer. His 
friends attempted to dissuade him from going: and 
oe] t a] 


suggested the danger to which he would be exposed. 
But he replied, * that he could not endure an absence 
from such a scene, where his fellow-citizens were in 
danger, and might possibly need his aid and sup- 
port.’ He was at or near the fort when the third and 
last attack was made on it by the British troops. 


| Colonel Prescott offered him the command, but he 


declined ; yet he remained on the spot till he fell, 
which was just as the Americans were leaving their 
entrenchments. 

His premature death was considered a great loss 
to the cause of liberty, and to the country. For he 
was not only brave and ardent, but intelligent and 
judicious ; and such characters were wanted to di- 
rect and support the contest which had then began. 
General Warren had many personal as well as 
political friends. For his qualities were such as to 


endear him to every honorable and virtuous mind. 
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The account of this battle has been often given. 
It was a most desperate affair. The Americans and 
British fought like heroes. The slaughter was great | 
on both sides; of the British about seventeen hun- | 
dred, and of the Americans about three hundred and | 
seventy either killed or wounded. It operated as a | 
great check to the British. They feared to attack | 
the Americans at Cambridge and Roxbury, though | 
the latter were undisciplined men, and with very 
little powder in the camp or in the province. 


CATHOLICS—BISHOP CHEVERUS. 


How Roman Catholics are to be treated in the 
United States, or in any one State, is a question of 
importance, as it regards the future welfare and im- 
provement of our country. ‘The members of the 
Romish church are constantly increasing among us. 
And they probably will continue to increase, unless 
some great revolution in Europe should put an end 
to all papal power. Such an event is not improba- 
ble ; nor is it perhaps, very distant. But we are 
not to act with reference to such a revolution. 

In the United States, men of all religions are tol- 
erated and protected by the constitution and the 
laws. We rejoice that they are. It is a wise and 
beneficent policy. Let then this principle of the 
civil government dictate the treatment we manifest 
towards the catholics in society and in the ordinary 
concerns of life. They are men, they may be and 
are citizens ; nay, they are fellow-christians. Justice 
is due them, kindness and benevolence are due them, 
from the citizens of this happy country. Many of 
them, we know too, are deserving ; they are sober, 
industrious, and peaceable. Their late Bishop 
Cheverus was a very estimable man; a sincere and 
pious christian ; a useful, faithful minister. He won 
the esteem and affection of the candid, intelligent 
people of the metropolis: and he received from 
them many expressions of confidence and kindness. 
And such treatment had a salutary effect. Nor did 
any thing occur, while he resided among us, to de- 
stroy or lessen this mutual good will. Like causes 
produce like effects. What is wanting to secure 
peace and a good understanding between protes- 
tants and catholics, but the exercise of christian 
kindness and charity? And if there are jealousies 
and prejudices with any portion of the community, 
it becomes the duty of the more enlightened and 
liberal to attempt to remove them. 

Let it not be said, that this would be inconsistent 
with our religious principles and faith: and that 
towards those whose system is so erroneous as we 
suppose that of the catholics is, we ought to show 
neither kindness nor endurance. 

Their peculiar faith, we do not approve. Their 
ceremonies, traditions and glosses, we believe have 
greatly corrupted the simplicity and purity of the 
gospel. And some of their priests are probably | 
very desirous of making proselytes, which we would | 
wish to prevent. But is persecution the proper 
remedy ? are riot and violence justifiable? is it just 
to excite a thoughtless mob to destroy their property | 
or their temples? By no means. Toleration is our 
peculiar boast. Let it be fully and sincerely mani- 
fested towards the catholics. To encourage and 
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support their religious system, or their institutions, is 
quite a different thing. This we are not obliged to 
do—neither by christianity, nor charity, nor policy. 
And here is a broad line of distinction, which every 
one must perceive. Nor can I understand how it 
is that a true protestant, much less a puritan, should 
encourage and patronize the catholic system or in- 
stitutions. It is a necessary part of catholicism to 
make proselytes ; and most catholics use constant 
efforts with this view. We should be on our guard, 
therefore, as to the encroachments or proselyting 
efforts of the catholics ; and thus counteract their 
purposes of bringing the young and ignorant over to 
their peculiar dogmas and practices. I care not 
how much is done in this way and for this view. 
Some of their tenets, we hold to be very erroneous, 
and it is our duty to use proper means to prevent 
their spread, and their influence. But let us not 
adopt the maxim, sometimes attributed to them, but 
perhaps, unjustly, as it was to Paul, that the end 
justifies the means, or to do evil that good may come 
of it. We are bound to do them justice and to show 
them kindness. Their persons and property should 
be protected ; and the free enjoyment of their reli- 
gion allowed them. Further than this, protestants 
cannot go: The worthy descendants of New-Eng- 
land puritans may not go. If they have been ever 
treated unjustly, let not such treatment be repeated ; 
but let us hold to the pure doctrines, the scriptural 
forms of our fathers, as we believe them agreeable 
to the inspired gospel. When we meet with Roman 
Catholics like Cheverus and Fenelon, we must re- 
spect and love them with all their errors. For they 
were learned and pious men. And may be there 
are some others like them, of that communion. 
Error is to be combatted by argument and kindness. 
And even the skeptics and irreligious, the gospel 
directs us to pity, and seek to reform. ‘The Son 
of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” B. 


Cuatx.—Colonel Dodge, of the United States 
Army, has lately found a quarry of Chalk near the 
Missouri. This mineral had not before been dis- 
covered in our country, though sought for and 
supposed to exist; except that Professor Nuttall 
detected some, a few years ago, in the western 
country, but less pure and of less extent than that 
discovered by Colonel Dodge.—It is probably known 
that Chalk is formed by the carbonate of lime, and is 
a neutral or compound salt ; but pure Chalk has not 
before been found in the United States. 


SONNET.—FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Alas! when I behold this empty show 
Of life, and think how soon it will have fled— 
When I consider how the honored head 
Is deadly struck by death’s mysterious blow 
My heart is wasted like the melting snow, 
And hope, that comforter, is nearly dead ; 
Seeing these wings have been so long outspread, 
And yet so sluggish is my flight and low. 
But if I therefore should complain and weep, 
If chide with love, or fortune, or the fair, 
No cause I have ; myself must bear it all, 
Who, like a man mid trifles lulied to sleep, 
With death beside me, feed on empty air, 
Nor think how soon this mouldering garb must fall. 
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DELAWARE BREAK-WATER. 


The above view is from an authentic source; and | upon re ‘ference to the Map, are from the E. N. E. 
is a reduced copy of the original Survey. The | forming one entrance of half a mile in width be- 
scale of the map is one eighth of an inch to 100 | tween the pitch of the Cape and the eastern end 
yards, and embraces the re lative situations of the | of the Breakwater ; and the other of 350 yards in 
Breakwater, Ice breaker, Cape Henlopen, Hen and | width between the western end of the BreakwaTER 
Chickens’ shoal, and such part of the ocean and | and the Ice-sreaker, which is a distinct work, dis- 
shore as extends from the town of Lewes to the | posed at an angle of 33 degrees from the right line 
main and beacon lights. direction of the Breakwater. These two works en- 

The objects gained by this artificial harbor in the | close an area of water surface of upwards of a 
roadstead of Lewes are—to shelter vessels from the | | square mile, forming the harbor between them and 
action of waves caused by the winds blowing from | | the cove of the Bay ‘shore. The depth of water, at 
East to North-West round by the North; and also | low water, varies from 8 fathoms at the entrance 
to protect them against injuries arising from floating ‘of the Cape, to 4 fathoms opposite the boat landing, 
ice descending from the North-West. Its main | which is 24 miles from the Beacon Light House. 
purpose is to provide a safe refuge for vessels from | The Dike of stone called the Breakwater, is 1200 
sea, designing either to ascend the Bay or to seek ! yards in length, and presents a line of defence from 
shelter during stormy weather under the ice of the | all Northerly and Easterly winds. 
works. The Dike of stone forming the Ice-breaker is 500 
The approaches into the harbor, it will be seen, | yards in length, and protects the harbor from the 

Von. I.—No. 8. 
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North West winds and drifting ice. 
length of the two works is 1700 yards. 

Of rue Breakwater, 2700 feet is now founded, 
and 1000 feet is brought up to its destined height, 
which is 5 feet above the plane of high water. 

Of rue Ice-Breaker, 466 yards is founded, and 
326 yards is also brought up to the height of 5 feet 
above the plane of high water. 

The Breakwater is more than one half completed, 
and the Ice-breaker will require but 40,000 tons of 
stone towards its final accomplishment. 

The figures marked f show the depths of water 
in fathoms at the entrance into and within the har- 
bor. 

The figures marked o show the position of the 
mooring buoys, which are to be placed at the dis- 
tance of 250 and 500 yards apart, for the conve- 
nience of shipping coming to, and getting under 
way. ‘These buoys are to range in parallel lines 
with each of the works, leaving sufficient space to 
prevent vessels from coming in contact with each 
other, and for them to tend or swing with the tide. 
Their construction will be similar to those used in 
the European harbors and basins. 

A, represents a mole and pier head, which it is 
in contemplation to project from the beach towards 
the harbor, and beyond a dangerous bar, which 
trenches along the bay shore to the pitch of the 
Cape. This mole is intended to form a connecting 
link between the harbor of the Breakwater and the 
main land, and will afford at all times a safe landing 
place, and medium of communication with the 
shipping within the harbor. In construction, this 
appendage to the works will be the same as that of 
the Breakwater. The pier head will be founded at 
the distance of 350 yards from the beach, and will 
consist of large stone blocks, weighing from 4 of a 
ton to 5 tons, brought up in a depth of water of 24 
fathoms, to the height of 5 feet above the plane of 
high water. The cost of this mole will not exceed 
60,000 ; and in addition to the importance of 
such a work asa landing place to the distressed 
mariner, it will afford every facility to disabled ves- 
sels to refit their rigging, cables, anchors, &c. by a 
direct communication with the shore ; and it will, 
moreover, prove highly advantageous to our Navy 
in time of war, as a point of rendezvous, which 
would be accessible at all seasons. 

Since the close of this season’s operations at the 
works, from 30 to 40 vessels have sought shelter 
at one time, under the walls of the harbor; and 
from a register which has been kept of their names 
and destination, it is found, independently of ships 
bound to and from foreign ports, that nearly two- 
thirds of these vessels were Eastern coasters, going 
either to the Southward, or up the Delaware Bay. 

It is but six years since the Breakwater was com- 
menced, and we take great pleasure in stating that 
it is now so far advanced as to leave but little doubt 
of its final completion in the year 1835, provided 
Congress makes adequate appropriations for the two 
succeeding years. The original estimate was 2} 
millions of dollars, and the present expenditure con- 
sists in little more than one million, which has been 
made up by annual appropriations of Congress. 
During these years upwards of 500,000 rons or 
STONE, varying in size from } of a ton to 6 tons, 
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have been transported by vessels from the quarries, 
which are situated at a distance of 100 miles from 
the site of the works. In two more years the whole 
harbor will be completed according to the original 
plan of the Commissioners, and the best hopes of 
our citizens will be realized in its enlarged and 
abundant utility. 

We have nationally great cause to be proud ot 
this immense improvement, which in point of mag- 
| nitude, and difficulty of execution, is in no respect 
inferior to the celebrated works at Plymouth, in 
England. The materials of which the Plymouth 
Breakwater is constructed, were obtained within the 
short distance of 7 miles from the site of the works; 
and notwithstanding this, and many other immedi- 
ate facilities which were offered by the abundant 
supplies of stone, naturally disposed in favor of a 
cheap and rapid execution of the labor of that great 
work, eleven years were absorbed in its construction, 
and upwards of £850,000 sterling were expended 
on its final completion. In stating these facts in 
the way of comparison we do not wish to be un- 
derstood as boasting of any superior skill or prowess 
in the mechanical accomplishment of our national 
undertaking, but we must be permitted to indulge 
in the belief that our labor, particularly in the works 
under consideration, is more energetically and eco- 
nomically put forth than that which has heretofore 
been-exhibited in the great and difficult underta- 
kings of European improvements of a similar char- 
acter. It is proper, however, to acknowledge, that 
in this age of rapid improvement, there is no coun- 
try more benefitted by the experience of foreign 
art and science than our own; possessing as we 
do the native talent and enterprise to select with 
right judgment the successful practical efforts of 
European neighbors, and to improve upon their la- 
bors, where they have been erroneously or unskil- 
fully directed. 

The first work of any importance as a sea work, 
was entered upon by the French in the Digue de 
Cherbourg, which was commenced in the year 1782. 
It was prosecuted under the plan of conical cribs 
of wood, framed together and sunk upon the bot- 
| tom of the sea by a filling of stones. These cribs 
_were incapable of resisting the force of the materi- 
als within, and much less the force of the sea from 
without ; a total disruption of the work took place, 
and the whole project was consequently abandoned ; 
and it was not until many years had elapsed that 
the works at Cherbourg were resumed. 

The project above alluded to, was proposed by 
M. Decaux, in 1778, and then Director of the for- 
tifications at Cherbourg. In the year 1802, the 
Government concluded to re-establish the works by 
a special commission, consisting of M. De Rosily, 
Vice Admiral, De Marescot, and J. M. F. Cachin, 
Inspecteur General des ponts et Chaussees. These 
gentlemen determined upon the executed plan which 
was begun with large masses of stone, detached 
and thrown in between the limits of a large base, 
and brought up with a sea slope of from 3 to 5 
horizontal to 1 perpendicular. 

It is due to the French Engineers who recom- 
menced the works at Cherbourg, to give them the 
credit of having seen and corrected the error and 
impracticability of their first movements in the con 
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struction of Breakwaters. ‘l'hey were the pioneers 
in this great work of improvement; and although 
the English claim for themselves the merit of hav- 
ing struck upon the most eligible and permanent 
mode of making sea works, still, by French exam- 
ple, do they owe the success of their great under- 
taking at Plymouth. 

In the Memoire of M. F. Cachin, upon the Cher- 
bourg Breakwater, comparing it with that of Ply- 
mouth, we have a just account of all the diffi- 
culties which were successfully encountered in both 
of these works. This gentleman, in the memoire 
above alluded to, shows a very proper indignation 
at the following paragraph which appeared in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica upon the Cherbourg works: 

“The small establishment, and the quick man- 
ner in which this great work has been carried on, 
(the Plymouth work), forms a curious contrast with 
the multitudes employed on the Breakwater at 
Cherbourg—the time occupied by that undertaking, 
and the parade and ostentation with which it was 
conducted.” Now, to the enlightened, and those 
who are accustomed to judge with impartiality, such 
remarks go for nothing more than a vain boast, 
which is foreign from that true spirit of competi- 
tion in art, which should lead us to profit by exper- 
iment, without exposing each others errors of judg- 
ment. 

The benefits which have resulted in the execu- 
tion of the Delaware Breakwater, have in a great 
degree, depended on the experience which has been 
elicited in the conduct of these great works at Ply- 
mouth and Cherbourg, in the general plan and con- 
figuration of the sectional profiles; in the forma- 
tion of the sea and harbor slopes; together with 
the quality and dimensions of the blocks of stone, 
all of which have served as a guide to the success- 
ful completion of our great work ; and it is due to 
the talents and energy of our artisans and work- 
men, as well as to that of the officers of the Gov- 
ermental department, in which its prosecution is 
placed by the Executive, to acknowledge a strict 
economy in the expenditure of the public funds to- 
wards the completion of a work which cannnot fail 
to advance the national, as well as the commercial 
interests of our country. 


MYTHOLOGY OF HINDOOS AND INDIANS. 


The religious doctrines of the Hindoos are con- 
tained in four Vedas: though they have other books 
of traditions and commentaries, like the Jews. The 
highest perfection, in their mind, is divine repose or 
absorption in the godhead; and the way to attain 
it, is the sacrifice of individual self. Their faith is 
nearly allied to pantheism; that is, one God; but 
who is in all things and all things in him. In other 
words, that nature is God, that the universe is God, 
and the material world his revelation. Thus every 
thing is the continual transformation of God. But 
this is the doctrine or opinion of later times; it is evi- 
dent (according to Sir William Jones and Rajah 
Rammohun Roy ) that the faith of the early people 
of India was such as that of the Jewish patriarchs. 
The original Hindoo conception of God, the Omni- 
present Deity, in all his purity, eternity, and spirit- 
uality and beatitude, is pure and elevated. Still they 
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speak of the divine attributes as distinct intelligen- 
ces and beings, but originally, it might have been by 
way of personification. The spirit of God, or the man- 
ifestation of divine power, they call Vishnu. They 
do not admit of matter, as independent of mind; 
but believe in the omnipresence of the Deity ; and 
that mind must extend through the universe, to form, 
to regulate, direct, and control all material things. 
When they consider the divine power exerted in 
creation, they call God Brahma; when the des- 
troyer, or changer of forms, they give him a thousand 
names. A fundamental idea of the Hindoo religion 
is that of metamorphoses. 

The starry worlds are considered by them as free 
born spirits and gods, which have become aiienated 
from the original light, the central sun of spirit, the 
Persian light-water: And from this light-water, the 
milky way has poured forth in streams of stars. 
Hence the worship of fire, stars, or the sun, and also 
of water: and thus the Ganges is sacred to the Indians 
of Asia. With their vivid and fertile imaginations, 
they found or conceived a god in every thing. Their 
deities are upwards of three hundred millions. 
They have also their good and their evil demons. 
“ The ceremonies of Hindoo worship consist of visits 
to the pagodas, ablutions and purifications, penance 
and mortifications, sacrifices, &c. Some of their 

godas are of high antiquity, and gigantic concep- 
tion, majestic appearance, and tasteful architecture. 
The pagoda at Elephanta is believed to be the oldest, 
and derives its name from the image of an Elephant 
hewn in black stone, at the foot of a mountain, on 
the side of Bombay. All the deities have there a 
temple, great or small: and these numerous places 
of worship, some of them of great extent and ele- 
gance, bear witness to the absorbing influence of 
religion among that people, in ancient times. At Jag- 
renat there are three pagodas. The image of the 
god is placed on the summit. To reach these, the 
worshippers must pass through a multitude of smaller 
ones. Great revenues are derived from the pilgrims 
who are constantly visiting them. Ablutions are 
necessary before each and every act of worship. 
The idols are also washed with water and milk, and 
annointed with butter and costly oils. The penance 
is either contemplative or expiatory. Good works 
consist in donations of cattle and other offer- 
ings on festivals and solemn occasions. Jaga is a 
burnt-offering, consecrated to the sun and planets, to 
obtain a holy fire with which the funeral piles of 
departed Bramins may be kindled, to exempt them 
from further penance after death. There is a sect 
among the Hindoos, called Sauder, (worshippers of 
God) which rejects the worship of idols, and offers 
nothing but religious hymns to the Divine Being. 
These Hindoo Quakers, abstain from luxury, from 
wine, tobacco, dancing; and offer no violence to 
any: they practise industry, alms-giving in secret, 
and prayer. ‘They are regular and obedient citizens, 
and generally are merchants.” 


We all get wrong the moment that we forget 
that this world is not our rest. Midnight is nota 
more effectual shroud for the landscape, than un- 
belief for divine things, when it interposes between 
them and our souls. 
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ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY. 


It is generally known, that there have been sev- 
eral different theories, or systems of chronology, 


Jews and christians, supposes the creation of this 


globe, (or its formation as stated by Moses,) to be | 


about 4000 years before our era. Of this period, 
1660 elapsed before the deluge of Noah. 
ing to the early Greek version of the books of 
Moses, it was nearly 2000 years from the creation 
t6 the flood. Abraham was of the ninth generation 
from Shem, and was born about 285 years after 
that event ; being 1930 from the creation, and about 
2070 before our Saviour. His direction, to depart 
from Chaldea and go to Canaan, was 75 years 
later, being about 350 from the flood, and about 
1950 before Christ. He soon after proceeded south 
to Egypt, as there was a great dearth in Palestine. 
Egypt was then (350 or 360 after the deluge,) a 
well settled and populous country. Nor is it at all 
strange that it was so. In nine generations, in a 
temperate climate and fertile region, the number of 
people would be great, even if sprung from a sin- 
gle pair, (Ham and his wife;) but, considering the 
peculiar advantages of Egypt, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the rational increase was augmented 
by people from the north, from Canaan, Chaldea 
and Arabia. Ham had four sons, (at least) and 
one of those had five sons. His son Canaan had 
more, from whom arose the Jebusites, Emorites, 
Girgasites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Te- 
manites and Hamathites ; and afterwards, says Mo- 
ses, the Canaanites spread abroad. It is now only 
the sixth or seventh generation from the first set- 
tlement of the United States ; and how extensive is 
its population! Abating the aid from emigrations, it 
would probably be eight or ten millions. 

From Abraham to the exode of the Israelites out 
of Egypt under Moses, probably was 320 or 330 
years ; being in the time of the sixth generation 
after that patriarch, about 1500 years before Christ, 
and 800 later than the deluge. We speak in round 
numbers, and take the account by Moses as our 
guide. The settlement of the Jews in Canaan, 
was 1460 before our era; and 890 or 900 years 
subsequent to the flood. According to Josephus, 
the foundation of Tyre was 200 years later, and 
about 250 years before the reign of Solomon. 
The Egyptians settled in Greece about 1100 be- 
fore the christian era, and 350 after the settlement 
of the Israelites in Canaan. But it is probable that 
the Tyrians also made emigrations to Greece, as 
they were early a maritime people ; and that they 
carried the knowledge of alphabetic writing, learnt 
from the Jews and derived from Moses. Accord- 
ing to Sir I. Newton, however, the rise of ‘Tyre, as 
a place of trade and navigation, was not so early by 
150 or 180 years. Greece began to be civilized 
1000 years before the time of Christ. The king- 
doms of Judah and Israel separated about the same 
time. Fifty years later, the Greeks settled Italy. 
Soon after, was the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and a short period later, the siege and destruction 
of Troy. Homer probably wrote two generations 
after, about 900 before our era; and Carthage was 
settled by Phenicians under Dido, soon afterwards. 
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The Assyrian empire was very formidable about 
this time. Twenty or thirty years later, the era of 


| Olympiads began, and thirty after that period, Rome 


| was founded ; but according to Newton, 120 
among the learned; but that usually adopted by | = Dae s ag 


later. The legislation of Lycurgus, Draco and So- 
lon were near this period. Pythagoras lived 500 
years before Christ. The battle of Marathon was 


a little later; and Herodotus, the historian, some 
Accord- | 


20 years after that event. Plato was nearly a hun- 
dred years later. Aristotle 40 years after Plato, 
and Demosthenes was his contemporary, or a few 
years after. Alexander conquered Syria and Egypt 
330 before our era, and after his invasion of Persia. 
Fifty years later, lived Epicurus the philosopher. 
The wars between the Carthaginians and Romans 
were about 250 years before Christ. Within a 
century afterwards, Carthage was destroyed, and 
Greece conquered by the Romans. Gaul was con- 
quered by Cesar fifty or sixty years before our era, 
and after he had been to Britain ; and forty years be- 
fore, Herod was made King of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, who had conquered Judea twenty years pre- 
viously. Then the sceptre departed from Judah. 


The following lines were written for the Temperance Union 
Meeting, in Boston, February 24th, 1835. 


THE PLEDGE.—sy rEv. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Tuov sparkling how! ! thou sparkling bowl ! 
Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 
And song and dance thy power confess, 
I will not touch thee ; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings ! 


Thou crystal glass ! like Eden’s tree, 
Thy melted ruby tempts the eye, 
And, as from that, there comes from thee 
The voice, ‘‘ Thou shalt not surely die.’” 
I dare not lift thy liquid gem :-— 
A snake is twisted round thy stem ! 


Thou liquid fire ! like that which glowed 
For Paul upon Melita’s shore ; 

Thou’st been upon my guests bestowed ; 
But thou shalt warm my house no more. 

For wheresoe’er thy radiance falls, 

Forth, from thy heat, a viper crawls ! 


What, though of gold the goblet be, 
Embossed with branches of the vine, 
Beneath whose burnished leaves we see 

Such clusters as poured out the wine ? 
Among those leaves an adder hangs ! 
I fear him ;—for I’ve felt his fangs, 
The Hebrew, who the desert trod, 
And felt the fiery serpent’s bite, 
Looked up to that ordained of God, 
And found that life was in the sight. 
So, the worm-bitten’s fiery veins 
Cool, when he drinks what God ordains. 
Ye gracious clouds ! ye deep cold wells ! 
Ye gems, from mossy rocks that drip ! 
Springs, that from Earth’s mysterious celis 
Gush o’er your granite basin’s lip ! 
To you I look ;—your largess give, 
And I will drink of you, and live. 


True religion is cheerful. It infringes upon no 
duty which we owe to our fellow-creatures; upon 
no pleasure which accords with right reason. 


So long as we fancy ourselves the mere creature 
of a day, at liberty to please ourselves, and do 
what we will with our own, we must necessarily be 
triflers. 
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UNITED STATES’ BANK, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


The city of Savannah, where the Branch Bank 
of the United States is located for the state of 
Georgia, is situated on the river of that name, and 
about eighteen miles from the mouth. It is the 
chief commercial town in that State; and contains 
about fourteen thousand inhabitants. The seat of 
government, (Milledgeville) is near the centre of | 
the state, and one hundred and seventy miles from | 
Savannah. 

Savannah is situated on a bluff point, forty feet 
high; and was built by General Oglethorpe in 1733. 
The following are the public buildings ; 


THE MURDER OF MISS M’CREA. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

The murder of Jane M’Crea has been a theme 
which eloquence and sensibility have alike contribu- 
ted to dignify, and which has kindled in many a 
breast the emotions of a responsive sympathy. 
General Gates’s description, in his letter to Burgoyne, 
although more ornate than forcible, and abounding 
more in bad taste than simplicity or pathos, was 
suited to the feelings of the moment, and produced 
a lively impression in every part of America; and 
the glowing language of Burke, in one of his most 
celebrated speeclies in the British Parliament, made 
the story of Jane M’Crea familiar to the European 
world, 

This young lady was the daughter of a clergyman 
who died in New Jersey before the Revolution.— 
Upon her father’s death she sought a home in the 
house of her brother, a respectable gentleman re- 
siding on the western bank of Hudson’s River, 
about four miles below Fort Edward. 


ten churches, | 





Here she | 


/an exchange, court house, hospital, poor house, 
| academy, theatre, two state banks, and the bank of 
| the United States. The latter building is spacious 
on the ground; but is only one story high, and is 
/not so imposing and symmetrical, as if it had a 
/second story. The Branch Banks of the United 
States have cost the government an immense sum ; 
and if the Bank of the United States should not be 
| continued, the loss will be very great. ‘They may, 

indeed, sell for some other purpose, at a moiety, or 
| large portion of the original expense. 


| formed an intimacy with a young man named David 
Jones, to whom it was understood she was engaged 
‘to be married. When the war broke out, Jones 
took the side of the royalists, went to Canada, re- 
| ceived a commission, and was a captain or lieuten- 
ant among the provincials in Burgoyne’s army. 
Fort Edward was situated on the eastern margin 
of Hudson’s River within a few yards of the water, 
and surrounded by a plain of considerable extent, 
which was cleared of wood and cultivated. On the 
road leading to the north, and near the foot of the 
hill, about one third of a mile from the fort, stood a 
house occupied by Mrs. M’ Neil, a widow lady, and 
an acquaintance of Miss M’Crea, with whom she 
was staying as a visitor at the time the American 
army was in that neighborhood. The side of the 
hill was covered with a growth of bushes, and on 
| its top, a quarter of a mile from the house, stood a 
| large pine tree, near the root of which gushed outa 
_ perennial spring of water. A guard of one hundred 
men had been left at the fort, and a picket under 
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Lieutenant Van Vechten was stationed in the woods 
on the hill a little beyond the pine tree. 

Early one morning this picket guard was attack- 
ed by a party of Indians, rushing through the woods 
from different points at the same moment, and rend- 
ing the air with hideous yells. Lieutenant Van 
Vechten and five others were killed and scalped, 
and four were wounded. Samuel Standish, one of 
the guard, whose post was near the pine tree, dis- 
charged his musket at the first Indian he saw, and 
ran down the hill towards the fort; but he had. no 
sooner reached the plain, than three Jndians who 
had pursued him, cut off his retreat, darted out of 
the bushes, fired, and wounded him in the foot. 
One of them sprang upon him, threw him to the 
ground, pinioned his arms, and then pushed him 
violently forward up the hill. He naturally made 
as much haste as he could, and in a short time they 
came to the spring, where several Judians were as- 
sembled. 

Here Standish was left to himself, at a little dis- 
tance from the spring and the pine tree, expecting 
every moment to share the fate of his comrades 
whose scalps were conspicuously displayed. A few 
minutes only had elapsed, when he saw a small par- 
ty of the Indians ascending the hill, and with them 
Mrs. M’Neil and Miss M’Crea on foot. He knew 
them both, having often been at Mrs. M’Neil’s house. 
The party had hardly joined the other Indians, when 
he perceived much agitation among them, high 
words and violent gestures, till at length they en- 
gaged in a furious quarrel, and beat one another with 
their muskets. In the midst of this fray, one of the 
chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, shot Miss | 
M’Crea in the breast. She instantly fell and expir- | 
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until the approach of the British troops should 
afford her an opportunity to join him, in company 
with her hostess and friend. It is said, that, when 
they saw the Indians coming to the house, they 
were at first frightened and attempted to escape ; 
but, as the Indians made signs of pacific intention, 
and one of them held up a letter intimating that it 
was to be opened, their fears were calmed, and the 
letter was read. It was from Jones, and contained 
a request that they would put themselves under the 
charge of the Indians, whom he had sent for the 
purpose, and who would guard them in safety to 
the British camp. Unfortunately, two separate 
parties of Indians, or at least two chiefs acting in- 
dependently of each other, had united in this enter- 
prise, combining with it an attack of the picket 
guard. It is incredible that Jones should have 
known this part of the arrangement, or he would 
have foreseen the danger it threatened. When the 
prize was at their hands the two chiefs quarrelled 
about the mode of dividing the reward they were to 
receive; and according to the Indian rule of settling 
disputes in the case of captives, one of them ina 
wild fit of passion killed the victim and secured the 
scalp.—Nor is it the least shocking feature of the 
transaction, that the savage seemed not aware of 
the nature of his mission. Uninformed as to the 
motive of his employer for obtaining the person 
of the lady, or not comprehending it, he regarded 
her in the light of a prisoner, and supposed the 
scalp would be an acceptable trophy. Let it be 
imagined what were the feelings of the anxious 
lover, waiting with joyful anticipation the arrival of 
his intended bride, when this appalling proof of 
her death was presented to him. The innocent 


ed. Her hair was long and flowing. The same | had suffered by the hand of cruelty and violence, 
chief grasped it in his ‘hand, seized his knife, and | which he had unconsciously armed ; his most fondly 
| cherished hopes were blasted, and a sting was plant- 
nearly the whole of the hair; then springing from | 


took off the scalp in such a manner as to include | 


the ground, he tossed it in the face of a young 
warrior, who stood near him watching the operation, 
brandished it in the air, and uttered a yell of savage 
exultation. When this was done the quarrel ceased : 
and, as the fort had already been alarmed, the Indians 
hurried away as quickly as possible to General 
Fraser’s encampment on the road to Fort Anne, 
taking with them Mrs. M’ Neil and Samuel Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party, 
that went in pursuit, and were carried across the 
river. ‘They had been stripped of their clothing, and 
the body of Miss M’Crea was wounded in nine 
places, either by a scalping knife or a tomahawk. 
A messenger was despatched to convey the afflicting 
intelligence to her brother, who arrived soon after- 
wards, took charge of his sister’s remains, and had 
them interred on the east side of the river about 
three miles below the fort. The body of Lieutenant 
Van Vechten was buried at the same time and on 
the same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we can 
at this day ascertain the reason, why Miss M’Crea 
should remain as she did in so ex and unpro- 
tected a situation. She had been reminded of her 
danger by the people at the fort. Tradition relates, 
however, and with seeming truth, that through some 
medium of communication she had promised her 
lover, probably by his advice, to remain in this place, 





ed in his soul, which time and forgetfulness never 
could eradicate. His spirit was scathed and his 
heart broken. He lived but a few years, a prey to 
his sad recollections, and sunk into the grave under 
the burden of his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is still 
cherished with a lively sympathy by the people who 
dwell near the scene of its principal incidents.— 
The inhabitants of the village of Fort Edward have 
lately removed the remains of Miss M’Crea from 
their obscure resting place, and deposited them in 
the public burial-ground. The ceremony was 
solemn and impressive. A procession of young men 
and maidens followed the relics, and wept in silence 
when the earth was again closed over them, thus 
exhibiting an honorable proof of sensibility and of 
respect for the dead. The little fountain still pours 
out its clear waters near the brow of the hill, and 
the venerable pine is yet standing in its ancient 
majesty, broken at the top and shorn of its branches 
by the winds and storms of half a century, but revered 
as marking the spot where youth and innocence were 
sacrificed in the tragical death of Jane M’Crea. 


Religion, divine in its nature, and real in its ef- 
fect, is no idle, no dubious profession ; ; if it “ take 
root downwards,” it will “ bear fruit upwards.” 


*« Its holy flame for ever burneth : 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth.’’ 
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TICONDEROGA. 


Ticonderoga is rendered memorable by being a 
scene of military expeditions in the war of 1758 be- 
tween the French and English ; and in 1775, in the 
war between England and the colonies. Gen. Aber- 
crombie commanded the first, and proceeded from 
Albany with 15000 men, and a formidable train of 
artillery, in July, 1758. A large portion of his ar- 
my were provincial troops from the colonies of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
New York. The army crossed lake George in 
boats and thence proceeded through the woods for 
the attack. They met a battalion of the French, on 
their march, and routed it; but another advanced 
party of French troops fell on the British army, 
while separated, and though beaten and dispersed, 
they slew many of the English, among whom was 
Lord Howe, a young but brave officer. The Brit- 
ish General advanced and took post about two 
miles from Ticonderoga. Soon as he made his 
preparations he stormed the fortress there, but with- 
out success, and soon after retired to Lake George 
and thence to Albany. Another expedition against 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


The question, as to the rights of the rich and the 
poor in society, is a difficult one to answer to the 
satisfaction of all: but as it is an important one, 
we may not fear to approach it, though at the 
hazard of meeting some disapprobation, if not harsh 
and severe censure. With discreet and impartial 
men, it may, indeed, be said, that there need be no 


question on this subject. In this country especial- | 


ly, the people are all on a level, and have equal 
privileges, and therefore, there is no danger, that 


the rights of all classes and conditions will be duly ' 


Ticonderoga in 1759, by the English, under Gen- 
eral Amherst, was more fortunate. It fell into his 
hands, in July 1759, without resistance from the 
| French, who were inferior, and had received no re- 
inforcements from Quebec. Crown Point also was 
| soon after taken by the English. 
| Soon after the war of the revolution began, 
| Ticonderoga was captured by some American vol- 
unteers from Connecticut, Massachusetts and the 
Green Mountains, (now Vermont) under Ethan 
Allen and Benedict Arnold ; and a large quantity 
of military stores were taken, and afterwards carried 
to the army at Cambridge. 
| Ticonderoga fort is on an eminence near the 
| south west point of Lake Champlain. The stone 
| wall of the fort still remains. Mount Defiance is 
about a mile south of Ticonderoga ; and Mount In- 
dependence is on the opposite side (east) of the 
lake, in Vermont; the lake at this end not being 
/more than a mile wide. The view is very pictur- 
esque and interesting. 





guarded and protected. It will be said, also, by 
some, that there is no just cause of complaint by 
the poor against the rich; and that what has been 
recently said or written on the subject, was for po- 
litical and sinister purposes. We fear, there is 
good reason for this suggestion, with regard to 
'some, who have attempted to produce a political 
| effect, and to excite unjust prejudices in the lower, 
| against the higher order in the community. Never- 
theless, the subject deserves the attention of the 
| patriot, the republican and the philanthropist. ; 
There can be no question, that property should 
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be protected, to whatever extent it be in the hands 
of an individual. Diversity or inequality of proper- 
ty was one cause of civil government: the pro- 
tection of life and property rendered the civil pow- 
er necessary. And all just government will take 
care of the property, as well as of the reputation 
and life of its subjects or members. The man of 
millions should be protected in his property by the 
laws, as soon as the man of only hundreds. He 
pays for the expenses of government according to 

is wealth; and may therefore rightfully claim se- 
curity in his possessions. The laws which apply 
to him should be the same, in principle, and in 
operation, as to the very poor, or the man of bare 
competence. ‘The opulent man who has large 
treasures at command, has indeed an advantage over 
the destitute, in his ability to make favorable pur- 
chases and speculations, by watching the fluctua- 
tions of trade, or the wants of the community. But 
this is his good fortune; and no one can reason- 
ably complain of his privilege in this respect. The 
laws do not give him this advantage ; nor doesit grow 
out of his oppressions or injustice towards the poor- 
er classes in society. 

But the natural tendency of things in society is 
to advance the rich, and to keep down the man 
wlio is destitute of property. Wealth, too, is grasp- 
ing, and it has the means to carry points, and to 
attain privileges, which the poor have not. It is 
the nature of riches, to be accumulating by all pos- 
sible means, not notoriously dishonest or oppressive. 
Avarice wages an eternal war with equal rights and 
political equality. And while man is frail and sel- 
fish as he is, there is danger of legislators being in- 
fluenced by considerations other than those which 
justice and equality would dictate or justify. 

It was lately observed by a clergyman whose ser- 
vices are chiefly devoted to the poor, and who takes 
a deep interest in their welfare, but who is no dem- 
agogue, and no political aspirant, “ that it is the di- 
rect tendency of the whole machinery of society, 
not only in Europe, but throughout our country, 
(except as far as christianity has interposed its 
spirit and influence) to widen and deepen the lines 
of demarkation between the more and less favored 
in regard to intellect, to property, and to all the 
circumstances which give distinction and power 
among men. We are already experiencing, and 
bitterly too, many of the consequences of this un- 
christian constitution of society ; and I would that 
we might be aware of these consequences, before it 
shall be too late effectually to check or remedy the 
evil.” 

These are solemn and pregnant remarks: they 
are the monitory declarations of practical wisdom, 
and of genuine christian benevolence. And this ten- 
dency of civil society and government must be 
checked, must be remedied, by legal provisions, so 
far as they may be by just and equitable enactments, 
or incalculable evils will rise even in our free and 
happy republic, and a revolution close the catastro- 
phe. Would you then, it is asked, make laws for 
the special benefit of the poor; or without just re- 
gard t» the rights of the more opulent? Not so, 
precisely ; certainly not, in violation or in derogation 
of the rights of the more opulent. (And yet 
government does legislate for the poor, at the ex- 
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pense of the rich, by requiring the latter to con- 
tribute directly to the support of the former.) But 
we think that the tendency, the natural tendency 
of society, instead of being increased and aided by 
government, either directly or indirectly, should be 
prevented or checked, as far as consistent with the 
principles of eternal justice; and that legislators 
should see to it, that laws are not made at the in- 
stance and importunity of the rich, to give them 
greater facilities for the acquisition of property ; but 
on the other hand, that by their enactments they 
should endeavor to check that tendency, and to 
prevent the still greater difference among the citi- 
zens of the republic, and a deeper distinction be- 
tween them, than already exists, and will increase, 
unless provision be made to counteract it. If due 
caution is not taken, in this respect, it will soon be 
too late for the prevention of the evil and the ca- 
tastrophe intimated in the remarks we have quoted. 

But what can be done in this case, and to pre- 
vent the evils which some wise and good men ap- 
prehend? Let legislators refrain from granting mo- 
nopolies or peculiar and exclusive privileges to any 
individuals or companies. For by laws granting 
such peculiar privileges, the government gives 
power to the individual or company to accumulate 
faster than they would otherwise have done, and 
furnishes means to the rich man to increase in 
wealth more rapidly than his neighbor. And it 
must be considered, that it is the men who have 
already accumulated more than others (or mere 
speculators) who ask these peculiar privileges at the 
hands of government. The plea, we all well know, 
is, that these companies are for the public good, 
and that they add to the general prosperity. Is 
this indeed the only or the principal motive? We 
doubt. Yet under this pretence favors are solicited 
and granted, which go to swell the treasures of the 
rich, and to make a great portion of the people de- 
pendent, and therefore in some degree low and 
degraded. If corporations are necessary for the 
accommodation and convenience of the great body 
of the people, still, if profitable to the members, 
why should they not be taxed, as banking compa- 
nies are? If by aid of government, other corpora- 
tions of every sort, are enabled to make greater 
profits than without such aid, why should they not 
pay for the privilege ? 

But the most important objection to large estab- 
lishments, growing out of companies formed by au- 
thority of government, is that a very few individu- 
als are enabled to have under their control and 
wholly dependent on their will, a great number of 
their fellow-citizens. Domestic manufactories are 
certainly for the benefit of the country. They 
should be encouraged and extended. But they 
had better far be on a small scale. Such have long 
been in the country. The manufacture of hats, 
shoes and clothes is not new among us. And the 
two former are not monopolies nor are they so large, 
as to produce the evil to which we have alluded. 
But they flourish by the industry and labor of a 
few attached to each separate workshop. Large 
establishments are not so safe. Five thousand men 
dependent on three or five for labor and for bread, 
are not the sort of characters for a republic, founded 
in equal rights, and where every man should be per- 
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fectly free and independent in his vote. Such es- 
tablishments ought not to be created or encouraged 
by the government ; for it would be preparing ma- 
terials for the destruction of civil liberty at no very 
distant day. 

We hope these remarks will not be misunderstood, 
nor be perverted. Weare for a stable government, 
for equal liberty, rights, and justice to all. We ab- 
hor political radicalism ; nor are we advocates for 
agrarianism. The rich are useful in society. In 
our country, they have generally been the efficient 
friends of literature, of liberty, and of improvement. 
But we would not have the government do any 
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thing to favor them more than others less fortunate, 
or to give them peculiar means and facilities for 
adding to their treasures. We go even a step fur- 
ther, as some may consider—we would have our 
republican government guard against and endeavor 
to prevent a state of things where there will be only 
the very poor and dependent, and the very rich; 
who, unless governed entirely by the spirit of the 
gospel, will be likely to use their wealth and influ- 
ence to keep the rest of the community so low, as 
to be able wholly to control them. For then, lib- 
erty and republicanism will be but empty names. 





























































































































DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


This institution is located about a half of a mile | 
from the Connecticut river in Hanover, Grafton | 
county, New Hampshire. Its immediate site is the | 
easterly side of a large and beautiful plain, around | 


regarded with pity the unhappy condition of the 
unfortunate aboriginals. The school was first 
opened in Lebanon, and from the name of the most 
liberal of its patrons, called Moor’s school. After 


which stands the village—elevated, and commanding | an experiment of some years, however, during 
an extensive and agreeable prospect of the highly | which that part of the country had become thickly 
picturesque scenery of the adjacent country. | settled, its founder took the resolution of changing 





Its history is singular and curious. It owes its | 
existence to the philanthropic exertions of the Rev. | 
Eleazar Wheelock, D.D. of Lebanon in Connecticut, | 
for the improvement and education of the Indians. 
This gentleman, observing the distrust and dislike 
with which the English were received among them, 
formed the design of establishing a seminary for the 
preparation of teachers from among the natives 
themselves, who might, therefore, return to them 
qualified for all the duties of instructing while they 
would be free from the difficulties, which their pre- 
judices and enmities threw in the way of the 
English missionary. His representations were fa- 
vorably received by the community, and his efforts 
assisted by donations from many individuals who 

Vout. I.—No. 8. 


its location for one nearer the frontiers, when its 
immediate object might be more successfully prose- 
cuted, and the natives more easily induced to avail 
themselves of its privileges. When his purpose be- 
came generally known, very liberal proposals were 
made by several of the then colonies to induce him 
to locate it within their limits. That of Governor 
Wentworth, however, appeared to combine most of 
the advantages which he sought, and accordingly 
its present site was selected in the province of New 
Hampshire. Together with about twenty students 
he set off for Hanover, then an entire wilderness. 
|For the purpose of enabling him to receive dona- 
tions, as well as of rendering it more permanent and 
‘more extensively useful, he solicited, and through 
13 
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the influence of the governor, obtained a charter 
for the establishment of a college with all the usual 
privileges and immunities—thus presenting the 
singularly curious and anomalous spectacle, of an 
incorporated literary institution, in the midst of the 
forest, remote from civilized society, where instruc- 
tion was to be given in the polished compositions 
of the Greek and Roman languages, in log huts, 
and amid the lairs of wild beasts—and affording a 
striking though an extremely interesting contrast 
between the condition of its earlier students, and 
that of those who resort to that pleasant village and 
throng its spacious and convenient Halls at the 
present day. Perhaps, indeed, no institution now 
combines more conveniences for the student and 
means of acquiring an education, with fewer of the 
causes which discommode and interrupt its pursuit. 
The seclusion and retirement of its situation, its 
remoteness from large cities and towns, and conse- 
quent freedom from many of the temptations to the 
neglect of study, and the allurements to dissipation 
and vice, render it one of the safest and most ad- 
vantageous—whilst the salubrity and beauty of its 
location, 
——olim sylvestribus horrida dumis — 


the variety of the surrounding scenery render it one 
of the most agreeable residences fot the young in 
New England. As its establishment and its object 
was entirely novel, it attracted much of the atten- 
tion of the community, and received many donations 
from philanthropic individuals both in this country 
and in England, the most liberal of whom was the 
Right Hon. William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, 
from whom the embryo institution derived its name. 
Instruction was given for many years in the buildings 
which were erected by the first president and his 
students. In 1786, nearly twenty years after the 
incorporation of the college, Dartmouth Hall was 
erected, a large and convenient edifice in which, 
besides rooms for students, are a beautiful chapel, 
the Libraries, Lecture rooms, &c. &c. In 1829-30 
by the liberality of its friends, two new buildings 
were erected solely for the use of the students— 
the whole presenting a pleasing and elegant appear- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding the liberality of its friends how- 
ever, like most of the literary institutions of our 
country, it has been compelled to struggle with 
many difficulties arising from the want of a proper 
vested fund, and which are yet far from being over- | 
come. It suffered much in its interests, likewise, 
from the controversy in which it became unhappily 
involved with the authorities of the state in 1810, 
when by an act of the legislature its charter was 
altered—the College transformed into a University, 
subject to the control of the state, its Faculty dis- 
placed, and a new one appointed. The trustees 
feeling themselves not at liberty to submit to the 
changes made by the state, commenced a suit for 
the recovery of the college property. After a con- | 
test of some two or three years, during which the 
state tribunals decided against their claims, the | 
question was finally settled, on Error, by the Su- | 
preme Court of the U. 8S. the decision of the state 
court reversed, the state enactments declared illegal, | 
and the College officers restored to their places— 
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since which time it has been uniformly prosperous, 
and is now in a highly flourishing condition. 

There are connected with the college and engaged 
in its immediate instruction, besides the President, 
five Professors, and a Tutor. The libraries contain 
about 15,000 of well selected and valuable volumes 
of Books, and which are constantly increasing.— 
The number of students is from 170 to 200. 


SPEECH OF THE CHIEF OF CREEK TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


During the late session of the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, when a large party of the Creek tribe were 
at Tuscaloosa, the seat of government in that state, 
and on their way to Arkansas, they were invited to 
seats in the Legislative hall; when Eufaula the 
chief addressed the House as follows— 

“‘T come, brothers, to see the great House of Al- 
abama and the men that make the laws, and to tell 
them farewell in brotherly kindness, before I go to 
the far West, where my people are now going. 

“| did think at one time that the white men want- 
ed to oppress my people and drive them from their 
homes by compelling them to obey laws that they 
did not understand—but I have now become sat- 
isfied that they are not unfriendly towards us, but 
that they wish us well. In these lands of Alabama, 
which have been my father’s, where their bones lie 
buried, I see that the Indian fires are going out: 
—They must soon be extinguished. New fires 
are lighting in the West—and we will go there. I 
do now believe that our great father the President 
intends no harm to the red men, but wishes them 
well. He has promised us homes and hunting 
ground in the far west, where he tells us that the 
red men shall be protected. We will go. We 
leave behind our good will to the people of Alabama, 
who built the great House, and to the men who 
make the laws. 

“ This is all I have to say—lI came to say farewell 

to the wise men who make the laws, and wish them 
peace and happiness in the country in which my 
forefathers owned and which I now leave to other 
homes in the West. I leave the graves of my fa- 
thers—but the Indian fires are going out—almost 
clean gone—and new fires are lighted there for 
us.” 
The Speaker replied in a handsome and appro- 
priate manner to the address of the Chief—briefly 
adverting to the cause of the extension of our juris- 
diction, and stating the advantages of a removal to 
the Indian tribes. After which the members rising 
from their seats as a token of respect, the Chief 
and his warriors retired. 


We do not intend to obtrude opinions, which 
the medical profession have the best right to give ; 
nor to turn quacks : still we copy the following 

SIMPLE CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 

Boil a small pot of potatoes, and bathe the parts 
affected, with the water in which the potatoes are 
boiled, as hot as can be applied, immediately before 
getting into bed. The pains will be removed, or 
at least greatly alleviated by the next morning. 
The most obstinate rheumatic pains are known to 
have been cured by one application of this novel 


| and simple remedy. 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 


This is a superb structure of white marble, situ- | 


ate in Wall-street, the centre of resort for mer- 
chants, stock and exchange brokers, and other men 
of business, in the great city of New York, which 
has most rapidly increased in enterprise, wealth and 


numbers, during the last thirty years. The City 
Hall is the only edifice in the place more prominent 
than the Exchange. The former stands separately 
from other buildings, and it therefore presents a 
more imposing view ; and it is upwards of 200 feet 
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m front. The Exchange is near other buildings, 
and is also less extensive in front, being but 114 
feet on Wall-street. 
City Hall; being 150 feet, while that is only 105. 
The Exchange is the most symmetrical to the eye 
of the spectator, as he is near it when he views it, 
and as its height is greater than that of the City 
Hall, in proportion to its extent on the ground. 
"I'he Exchange is two stories high, besides a base- 
ment and an attic. 
is appropriated for the Post Office, which is quite 
spacious. ‘The two stories are sufficiently high to 
correspond to the extent of the building. There 
is also a spacious corridor for the accommodation of 
those wh.o visit the Post Office, with entrances from 
Wall and Exchange-streets. The portico, to which 
a fligiit of steps leads, is adorned with columns of 
twenty-seven leet high, and of the Ionic order. The 
Exchange room, or area, is of an oval form, eighty- 
five feet by fifty-five ; and forty-five feet high; sur- 
mounted with a dome, from which the light ts re- 
flected. It affords a delightful promenade. From 
the area. or the Exchange room, there are passages 
and doors leading to a commercial reading-room, 
printing, newspaper and other offices, within the 
building. There are stairs from the attic story to 
a roo.n in the cupola, where telegraphic signals are 
made, which are answered by a telegraph at the 
Narrows, so called, the distance of nearly eight 
miles. ‘The height of the cupola above the attic 1s 
sixty feet. The Exchange was commenced in 
1321, and was three years in being built ; and the 
cost, including the lot, amounted to $230,000. 


NATURAL MAGIC, 
The celebrated Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, a 


few years ago, addressed some letters to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, on the subject of Natural Magic, or 
Spectral illusions. ‘The subject is treated in a 
learned and philosophical manner. And he shows 
that many phenomena, which by the common peo- 
ple, have been considered supernatural, may be ac- 
counted for by disease, or a nervous temperament, 
by defect in-the organs of seeing and hearing, and 
by a peculiar state of the atmosphere. We give some 
of his remarks, which may be new to many, and 
serve to prevent a supposition of supernatural ap- 
pearances, in cases not at once easily explained. 


beauty of its form, the power of its movements, and 
the variety of its expression, it has excited the won- 
der of philosophers, by the exquisite mechanism of 
its interior, and its singular adaptation to the variety 
of purposes, which it has to serve. The eye-ball is 
nearly globular, and about an inch in diameter. It 
is formed, externally, by a tough opaque membrane, 
called the sclerotic coat, which forms the white 
of the eye, with the exception of a small circular 
portion in front called the cornea. This portion is 
perfectly transparent, and so tough in its nature as 
to afford a powerful resistance to external injury. 
Immediately within the cornea, and in contact with 
it, is the aqueous humour, (a clear fluid) which oc- 
cupies only a small part of the front of the eye. 
Within this humour is the iris, a circular membrane 
with a hole in its centre, and called the pupil. The 


It is greater in width than the | 


A large part of the basement | 


; change in the position of the eye, while other ob- 
“ While the eye has been admired by all, for the 
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color of the eye resides in this membrane, which 
has the curious property of contracting and ex- 
panding so as to diminish or enlarge the pupil ; an 
effect which human ingenuity has never been able 
even to imitate. Behind the iris is suspended the 
crystalline lens, in a fine transparent capsule (or 
bag) of the same form with itself. It is then suc- 
ceeded by the vitreous humour, which resembles 
the transparent white of an egg, and fills up the 
rest of the eye. Behind the vitreous humour, there 
is spread out on the inside of the eye-ball a fine 
delicate membrane, called the retina; which is an 
expansion of the optic nerve, entering the back of 
the eye and communicating with the brain. 

“There are few persons aware, when they look 
on with one eye, that there is some particular ob- 
ject before them, to which they are entirely blind. 
If we look with the right eye, this point is about 15° 
to the right of the object we are viewing; or to the 
right of the axis of the eye, or the point of most dis- 
tinct vision. If we look with the left eye, the point 
is as far to the left. ‘Io be convinced of this curi- 
ous fact, place two colored wafers on a sheet of 
white paper, at the distance of three inches, and 
look at the left hand wafer with the right eye at 
the distance of about twelve inches, taking care to 
keep the eye strait above the wafer, and the line 
which joins the eyes parallel to the line which joins 
the wafers, when this is done and the left eye is 
closed, the right hand wafer will no longer be visible. 
The same effect will be produced, if we close the 
right eye and look with the left eye at the right 
hand wafer. When we examine the retina to dis- 
cover to what part of it this insensibility to light 
belongs, we find that the image of the invisible wa- 
fer has fallen on the base of the optic nerve, or the 
place where this nerve enters the eye, and expands 
itself to form the retina. 

“There is another illusion of the eye, more gen- 
eral in its effects and more important in its conse- 
quences. When the eye is steadily occupied in view- 
ing a particular object, or when it takes a fixed direc- 
tion while the mind is occupied with an engrossing 
topic of speculation or grief, it suddenly loses sight 
of, or becomes blind to, objects seen indirectly, or 
upon which it is not fully directed. This takes 
place whether we use one or both eyes; and the 
object which disappears will reappear without any 


jects will vanish and revive in succession without 
any apparent cause. If a sportsman, for example, 
is watching with intense interest the motions of one 
of his dogs, his companion, though seen with perfect 
clearness by indirect vision, will vanish ; and the 
light of the heath or of the sky will close in upon 
the spot which he occupied. 

“ Effects still more remarkable are produced in 
the eye when it views objects which are difficult to 
be seen from the small degree of light, with which 
they happen to be illuminated. The imperfect view 
which we have of such objects, induces us to fix 
the eye more steadily upon them; but the more 
exertion we make to ascertain what they are, the 
greater difficulties we encounter to accomplish our 
object. The eye is thrown into a state of painful 





agitation : the object swells and contracts, and part- 
ly disappears: and again becomes visible when the | 
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eye recovers from the delirium into which it has 
been thrown. 

“ This illusion is likely to be most strong in the 
dark, when there is only light enough to render 
white objects faintly visible; and to persons who 
are either timid or credulous often proves a source 
of alarm. The reason is, that the pupil expands 
nearly the whole width of the iris in order to col- 
lect the feeble Jight which prevails; but in this 
state, the eye cannot accommodate itself to see near 
objects distinctly, so that the forms of persons and 
things become more shadowy and confused when 
they are within the distance, in which we think we 
can have the best view of them. These affections 
of the eye are frequent causes of a particular class 
of apparitions seen at night by the young and ig- 
norant.” 

An occular illusion occurred to Dr. Brewster 
while writing on the subject. Perhaps his imagi- 
nation aided in the deception. ‘On directing m 
eyes to the candles standing before me, (he to § 
I was surprised to observe, apparently in my hair, 
and nearly strait above my head, and far without 
the range of vision, a distinct image of one of the 
candles, inclined about 45° to the horizon. The 
image was as distinct and perfect as if it had been 
formed by reflection from a piece of mirror glass, 
though less brilliant; and the position of the image 
proved, that it must be formed by reflection from a 
perfectly flat and highly polished surface. But where 
such a surface could be placed, and how, (even if 
it were fixed) it could reflect the image of the can- 
dle up through my head, were difficulties not a 
little perplexing. Thinking it might be something 
lodged in the eye-brow, I covered it up from the 
light; but the image still retained its place. I then 
examined my eye-lashes, but with as little success ; 
and was driven to the extreme supposition, that a 
crystallization was taking place in some part of the 
aqueous humour of the eye; and that the image 
was formed by the reflection of the light of the can- 
dle from one of the crystalline faces. In this state 
of uncertainty and anxiety (for the last supposition 
was not a very agreeable one,) I set myself down 
to examine the phenomenon experimentally. 1 
found the image varied its place by the motion of 
the head and of the eye-ball; which proved that it 
was either attached to the eye-ball, or occupied a 
place where it was affected by that motion: upon 
inclining the candle at different angles, the image 
suffered corresponding variations of position. To 
determine the exact place of the reflecting sub- 
stance, I took an opaque circular body and held it 
between the eye and the candle till it eclipsed the 
mysterious image. By bringing the body nearer 
and nearer to the eye-ball till its shadow became 
sufficiently distinct to be seen it was easy to deter- 
mine the locality of the reflection, because the 
shadow of the opaque body must fall upon it when- 

ever the image of the candle was eclipsed. _In this 
way, I ascertained that the reflecting body was in 
the upper eye-lash ; and I found, that, in conse- 
quence of being disturbed, it had twice changed its 
inclination, so as to represent a rational candle in a 
horizontal position, and afterwards in an inverted 
position. But I sought for it in vain, till Mrs. B. 
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after several examinations, discovered between two 
eye-lashes a minute speck ; which, on being re- 
moved with some difficulty, was found to be a chi 
of red wax not above the hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, and having its surface so perfectly flat 
and so highly polished that I could see in it the 
same image of the candle, by placing it very 
near the eye. This chip of wax had no doubt 
started into my eye when breaking the seal of a 
letter.” 

Dr. Brewster relates several cases of illusion, one 
of the ear and the others of the eyes, in a lady of 
his acquaintance, which are very interesting, and 
we add them here. The lady was the wife of a 
learned man ; and was also herself a person of strong 
and cultivated mind, though of a delicate constitu- 
tion, and a highly nervous or sensitive temperament. 
And being aware of other similar cases of illusion, 
she was not so alarmed and distressed, as an illit- 
erate woman would have been. The first illusion 
to which the lady was subject affected the ear. In 
December 1830, about 4 o’clock P. M. she was 
standing near the fire in the hall, and ay going u 
stairs to dress, when she heard, as she sup ‘ 
her husband’s voice calling her by name, “ 
come here, come here tome.” She imagined 
he was calling at the door, to have it opened ; but 
on going to the door and opening it, she was sur- 
prised to find no one there. When she returned 
to the fire, she heard the same voice calling out dis- 
tinctly and loudly, “ come, come here.” 
She then opened two other doors of the same room, 
and seeing no person, returned to the fire-place. 
After a few minutes she heard the same voice still 
calling, “Come to me, come, come away,” in a 
loud, plaintive, and somewhat impatient tone. She 
answered as loudly, “ where are you? I don’t 
know where you are ;” still supposing he was some- 
where searching for her ; but receiving no answer, 
she shortly went up stairs. On the return of her 
husband, about half an hour afterwards, she inquired 
why he called her so often, and where he was: and 
she was greatly surprised to learn, that he had not 
been near the house at the time. A similar illusion 
occurred to this lady, a few years after, and when 
she was in good health. She heard a voice, call- 
ing her repeatedly by name, and she was wholly 
unable to account for it. 

“ Another illusion (spectral) occurred to the same 
lady, a few years later, which was more alarming. 
She came from her chamber into the drawing room 
(about four o’clock P. M. the last of December,) 
which she had quitted only a few minutes before, 
and on entering the room she saw her husband, as 
she supposed, standing with his back to the fire. 
As he had gone out to take a walk about half an 
hour before, she was surprised to see him there, 
and asked him why he returned so soon. The fig- 
ure looked at her with a serious and thoughtful 
expression of countenance, but did not speak. 
Supposing his mind absorbed, she sat down in an 
arm-chair near the fire, and within two feet of the 
figure, which she still saw standing before her. As its 
eyes, however, stil continued to be fixed upon her, 
she said, after a few minutes, why don’t you speak ? 
The figure immediately moved towards the win- 
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gazing on her, and it passed so close to her, that 
she was surprised in not hearing any step or sound. 
She was now convinced that it was not her hus- 
band ; but instead of giving in to great alarm, she 
was satisfied it was a spectral illusion, This ap- 
pearance was in bright day light, and lasted four or 
five minutes. 

“On another occasion, her husband was present 
when the phantasm appeared, which was January 
1830, about ten o’clock in the evening, when they 
weve sitting in the drawing-room. Mr. A. took up 
the poker to stir the fire, and while doing it, Mrs. A. 
exclaimed, “why, there’s the cat in the room!” 
“Where,” asked Mr. A. “ There, close to you,” 
replied Mrs. A. ‘“ Where?” he repeated. “ Why, 
on the rug, to be sure, between yourself and the 
coal-scuttle.” Mr. A. pushed the poker in the di- 
rection mentioned, when Mrs. A. cried, “ take care, 
take care, you are hitting her with the poker.” Mr. 
A. again asked her to point out exactly where she 
saw the cat. She replied, “why, sitting up there 
close to your feet on the rug. She is looking at 
me. It is kitty ; come here, kitty.” There were 
two cats in the house, but seldom in the drawing- 
room, and the name of one was Kitty. ill this 
time, Mrs. A. had no idea that this was an illusion. 
She was asked to touch it, and she rose for the 
purpose, and seemed as if she was pursuing some- 
thing. She followed a few steps, and then said, 
* it is gone round the chair.” Mr. A. assured her 
it was an illusion; but she would not believe it. 
He then lifted up the chair and Mrs. A. saw noth- 
ing more of it. The room was then thoroughly 
searched, but nothing could be found. 

* About a month after this occurrence Mrs. A. 
who had taken a rather fatiguing ride through the 
day, was preparing for bed at about eleven o’clock, 
and, sitting before the glass, was arranging her 
hair. She was in a listless and drowsy state of 
mind, but fully awake: while thus occupied, she 
was startled by seeing in the mirror the figure of a 
near relation, then in Scotland, and in good health. 
The apparition appeared over her left shoulder, and 
its eyes met hers in the glass. It was enveloped 
in grave-clothes, closely pinned round the head and 
under the chin, and though the eyes were open 
the features were solemn and rigid. Mrs. A. de- 
scribed herself as at the time sensible of a feel- 
ing like what we conceive of fascination, compelling 
her for a time to gaze on this melancholy appari- 
tion, which was as distinct and vivid as any reflect- 
ed reality could be ; the light of the candles on the 
dressing tables appearing to shine fully on its face. 
After a few minutes she turned to look for the 
reality of the figure over her shoulder; but it was 
not visible, and it had also disappeared from the 
glass, when she again looked in that direction. 

“fn March after, when Mr. A. had been about 
a fortnight from home, Mrs. A. often heard him 
moving near her. Almost every night, as she lay 
awake, she heard sounds like his breathing hard on 
the pillow near her. On another occasion, during 
his absence, while riding with a neighbor, she heard 
her husband’s voice frequently as if she were riding 
by his side. Shealso heard the tramp of his horse’s 
feet, and was almost puzzled by hearing him address 
ner at the same time with the gentleman who was 
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really in company. His voice made remarks on 
the scenery, improvements &c. There was, how- 
ever, on this occasion no visible apparition.” 

Dr. Brewster relates other similar instances of il- 
lusions, which occurred in the case of this lady—and 
he says, “ The high character and intelligence of the 
lady, and the station of her husband in society and as 
aman of learning and science, would authenticate 
the most marvellous narrative, and satisfy the most 
scrupulous mind, that the above cases have been 
philosophically and faithfully described. It is im- 
portant to know the state of this lady’s health at 
the time she was under these delusions. During 
the time when the two first happened, she was con- 
siderably reduced and weakened by a troublesome 
cough ; and this weakness was increased by omit- 
ting her accustomed tonic. Her health was never 
very strong, and it was evident that her long indis- 
position arose from a disordered state of the diges- 
tive organs. She also had a morbidly sensitive 
imagination, which so painfully affected her, that 
the account of pain and suffering in any one, pro- 
duced pain to her in corresponding parts.” 

We have been led to thus speak on this subject, 
and to quote largely from Dr. Brewster, one of the 
first philosophers (either theoretical or practical) 
in‘ England or Scotland, for the benefit of the feeble 
and the timid, who may be liable to similar halluci- 
nations. It will be seen that they are not super- 
natural; and that to avoid them, a sound mind, a 
good conscience, and bodily health are necessary. 


THE DEAD.—sy L. H, s1GoURNEY. 


** Mourn for the mourner, but not for the dead.”” 
I saw an infant, marble cold, 
Born from the pillowing breast, 
And in the shrouds embracing fold, 
Laid down to dreamless rest ; 
And moved to bitterness, I sighed— 
Not for the babe that slept, 
But for the mother at its side, 
Whose sou! in anguish wept. 


They bear a coffin to its place— 
I asked them who was there, 

And they replied ‘* A form of grace, 
The fairest of the fair.’’ 

And for that blessed one do ye mourn, 
Whose angel wing is spread ?— 

No !—for the lover, pale and lone, 
Whose hope is with the dead. 


I wandered to a new made grave, 
And there a mother lay ; 

The love of Him who died to save, 
Had been her spirit’s stay— 

Yet sobs burst forth of torturing pain : 
Wail ye for her who died ? 

No !—for that timid infant train, 
Who roam without a guide. 


A Bacuetor’s rea or A Wire.—A wife should 
have nine qualifications which begin with the letter 
P.—Piety, Perseverance, Patience, Prudence, Pa- 
triotism, Politeness, Persuasion, Penetration, and 
Portion.—That which should be first of all, and 
most of all in consideration, which is piety, is now- 
a-day the least of all, the last of all, and with many, 
not at all. That which should be the last of all, 
and least of all in consideration, which is portion, 
is now become first of all, most of all, and with some 
all in all. 
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SMALL MAGNOLIA, or WHITE BAY. 


This species of Magnolia may be more properly | or magnolia glauca, are smooth, elliptical, obtuse and 
considered a shrub than a tree. It usually attains| glaucous the under side. This tree or plant is 
the height of fourteen or fifteen feet. The flowers | found in some wet and low places in the Atlantic 
are large, white and very beautiful, and diffusing a de- | States, as far north as 43°. It grows plentifully in 
lightful fragrance ; but if the plant is shut up, it is |the town of Gloucester, Cape Ann, in a swamp, 
too powerful. The leaves and wood also have a | where it is sheltered from the severity of the winter 
strong, aromatic taste. The flowers are smaller | cold. It is sometimes killed down to the roots, in 
than those found on the Magnolia Tree, noticed in | very severe seasons. ‘This small] tree, or shrub, is 


a former number. The leaves of the Beaver tree, | the only species found so far north as Massachusetts. 
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lt is often transplanted, and sometimes found in 
dwelling-houses, of eight feet in height. The bark 
possesses medicinal properties. 

There are other species of Magnolia in Asia. 
Those found in China have been brought into this 
country, and are often seen in our gardens. Some 
very beautiful and magnificent species have been 
lately found on mountains in the north of India. 
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STANZAS.—xny THE REV. W. 0. PEABODY. 


I love the memory of that hour 
When first in youth I found thee ; 
For infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee ; 
A single star was rising then, 
With mild and lovely motion ; 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath 
Went o'er the sleeping ocean. 


I love the memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive feeling, 

As when within the winding shell 
The playful winds are stealing ; 

It tells my heart of those bright years 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 

When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to-morrow. 


Where art thou now? Thy once lov’d flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twining, 

And bright and beautiful again 
That single star is shining ; 

But where art thou? The bended grass 
A dewy stone discloses, 

And love’s bright footsteps print the ground 
Where all our peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears are not for thee, 
*T were weakness to deplore thee ; 
Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 
While angels half adore thee. 
Thy days were few and quickly told,— 
Thy short and mournful story 
Hath ended like the morning star, 
That melts in deeper glory. 


WICKLIFF. 


Martin Luther has been generally considered as 
the father of protestantism and the original advocate 
for a reform from the'monstrous errors of popery: But 
John Wickliff preceded Luther nearly one hundred 
years, in the great enterprise of reformation, and in 
searching the word of God fearlessly, as the rule of 
the christian’s faith. He lived in the middle and latter 
part of the 14th century ; being born 1324 and his 
death taking place in 1384. He has been called 
“the morning star of the reformation.” 

The opposition f such men as Wickliff, Luther, 
and Melancthon,to the conduct of the Romish church 
and its licentious priests, affords proof of the exten- 
sive and enormous errors of popery, both as to doc- 
trine and precepts. They and others who followed in 
their steps would never have broken off from the 
rich and powerful church of Rome, and exposed 
themselves to poverty, persecution and martyrdom, 
except they had been deeply convinced of the dan- 
gerous errors and great corruptions of the papal 
system. Their conviction was like that of the 

postles, that the world was in gross error, which 
served to delude, to corrupt, and to destroy the souls 
of men; and they therefore put their lives in their 
hands and went forth in defence of truth and 
righteousness. Wickliff was educated at Oxford ; 
and for several years after was a very diligent scholar. 
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As early as 1356, he inveighed against the authori- 
ty of the Pope, and opposed the encroachments and 
intrigues of the mendicant friars. A few years later 
he was appointed master of Baliol College, and then 
warden of Canterbury College. Wickliff was ex- 
pelled from this situation ; and his expulsion was 
approved and confirmed by the Pope. Soon after, 
he is found delivering lectures on theology, and took 
the degree of D.D. In his disputes with the monks, 
he came into favor with the court ; for disputes then 
existed between the Pope and the king of England. 
In 1374, he was sent into Flanders, to confer with 
the Pope’s nuncio, on the liberties of England. 
He now became more open and bold in his censures 
on the Romish church. He charged the Pope with 
simony, covetousness, ambition and tyranny ; and 
applied to him the appellation of Anti-Christ. The 
Pope, in turn, denounced Wickliff as an impious 
heretic, and ordered him to be seized and imprisoned. 
The king (Edward III.) died before the papal bull 
reached England against the refractory divine: but 
the Duke of Lancaster became his protector. The 
Pope died soon after, and the commission he had 
issued became extinct ; and Wickliff again applied 
himself to preaching and writing in derogation of 
the assumed authority of the Roman Bishop. Some 
of his opinions respecting the Eucharist were con- 
demned by the Chanchellor of the University of 
Oxford, and he retracted his errors. One of his 
alleged errors was in denying the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation; another, that ecclesiastics should 
not have power in temporals; and another, that 
where repentance is sincere, there was no need of 
confession to a priest. One sees in these sentiments 
some of the fundamentals of the doctrine of the re- 
formation, more successfully propagated by Luther, 
Melancthon, and others, a hundred years later. 

On the avowal of these opinions by Wickliff, a 
royal order was issued for his expulsion from the 
University ; still he was allowed to retire to his rec- 
tory, where he continued to preach, and completed 
a translation of the bible, in which he had then been 
several years occasionally engaged. He died soon 
after, “ but his doctrines, or rather his spirit (as the 
historian says) survived.” ‘Those who came after 
him were indebted to his writings and his conduct 
for a bold attack on the authority claimed by the 
church, and on the jurisdiction then exerted by the 
Pope. One of his pupils carried his doctrine into 
Bohemia, where it prevailed in spite of all opposition; 
and kindled the zeal of Huss, a celebrated opposer 
of the power of the Romish clergy. Mackintosh 
says, ‘ the new opinions propagated by Wickliff and 
his disciples, mingled with the spirit of christianity 
in promoting the progress of emancipation. He re- 
probated the whole system of Worldliness, which 
had destroyed the apostolical simplicity and primi- 
tive humility of christianity.” 





A THOUGHT. 


They say that Hope is happiness,— 
But genuine Love must prize the past ; 
And Memory wakes rich thoughts that bless— 
They rose the first,—they set the last. 
And all that Memory loves the most, 





Was once our only hope to be,— 
And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into Memory. 
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_ The knowledge of the origin of our race might be 


OF USEFUL 


GEOLOGY. 

The attention recently given to the subject of 
geology in the United States is far greater than at 
any former period. The same remark will apply, 
indeed, to the study of mineralogy ; which is inti- 
mately connected with geology, to ornithology 
and botany ; and in some measure to conchology. 
Geology, or a treatise on the earth, as differing from 
geography, relates not so much to the appearance 
and form of the globe, as to the substances, of 





which it is composed, as sands, clays, rocks, stones, | 
marble, lime, and minerals of all kinds. Economical 
geology relates to what is particularly useful and 
beneficial ; scientific geology, more to what is re- | 
markable and curious, and which may serve to 
throw light on the causes and manner of the present 
formation of the earth. 

It is generally known, probably, that there are 
two theories respecting the present formation of this 
globe: One called the Vuleanian theory, which 
supposed a great subterranean fire to have been the 
cause of the various substances of which it consists : 
the other, called the Neptunean system, assumes 
that a deluge of waters produced the appearance 
and the condition, as it now exists. Both these 
physical causes have probably had an influence in 
making the earth what it appears and what it is. 
The studious geologist and pinlosopher almost every 


the globe, and produced great changes in the form 
of the surface ; as to mountains, vallies, bays, rivers 
&c. And marine shells and skeletons are also 
found far from the ocean, and deep (sometimes) in 
the bowels of the earth. There are also evidences 
of changes wrought on the surface of the earth, by 
voleanic fires. Some of which have become extinct 
or closed up. And the heat of these volcanoes, no 
doubt, has operated partially in the formation of 
rocks and minerals. These, however, have been 
quite limited, compared to the extensive effects of a 
general or universal deluge. The history of the 
formation of our globe is so short, and given in such 
general terms, that it leaves much to conjecture. 
The account by Moses, the Jewish law-giver, is the | 
most authentic which exists. Nor is there probable | 
evidence that any other, or any more early and 
correct was ever written. The cosmogany of -_ 
most learned writers of ancient times, is evidently 
borrowed from Moses, or is to be traced to traditions 
which came from the Jews. Moses probably wrote | 
according to the tradition and belief of the patri- 
archs: for before him, no writer is known to have 
existed. To the learned men of Egypt, too, he 
might be indebted for part of his statement. That 
his history was the result of full, plenary inspiration, 
is exceedingly doubtful—and yet his sacred char- 
acter is a sufficient guarantee for the truth of his 
narrative. This is a concise but natural account of 
the appearances and the events which occurred. 





transmitted from Adam to Noah, with few errors or 
mistakes. And, together with the story of the de- 
luge, would be safely handed down through a few | 
hands to Abraham and Jacob. Shem, and proba- | 
bly Noah, lived to the time of Abraham. Noah 
lived three hundred and Shem five hundred years | 
after the flood: and Abraham was only the tenth 
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generation from Noah. From Abraham to Moses, 
six generations ; though the life of man was much 
shortened, three individuals might convey all the 
knowledge of the former. 

But the geologist should seek for facts, and ex- 
amine things as they are, without regard to any 
ancient theory, however respectable. Revelation 
and science are not opposed ; but usually the latter 
has only served to support the former. The candid 
geologist will acknowledge that there are evident 
indications of the Mosaic deluge; and the learned 
student of history will also admit that the account 


given by Moses of the origin and early migrations 


and settlements of mankind are true. 

Inquisitive minds will desire to learn what cir- 
cumstances could have fractured rocks, rounded 
their fragments, and distributed them into such dis- 
similar situations. This is one of the first and most 
important lessons in geology ; and the solution will 
be found to be the key to similar phenomena, in 
situations still more extraordinary, where the lower 
pudding stones and breccias present themselves. 
To trace the rounded and smooth pebbles of the 
sea shore to their native rock (and they are some- 
times found on the dry land, far above the level of 
the sea, and far from their original bed) it is requi 
site to have some slight knowledge of minerals. 
Rocks are nearly related (or of very similar sub- 
stance ;) nineteen-twentieths of minerals being com- 
posed of five substances— Silex, the constituent of 
flint and sand—alumine, the constituent of clay— 
lime, the constituent of chalk, gypsum, and all cal- 
carious beds, magnesia, and iron. Feldspar, mica, 
hornblende, &c. besides being found in veins, are 
met with in unstratified rocks ; and some knowledge 
of them is essential to the student. The next ques- 
tion will probably be, whether the whole substance 
of this earth is one solid mass of rocks and strata 
(or ledge) resembling those found near the surface. 
The existence of volcanic action through every part 
of the known world, either by the irruptions of active 
volcanoes, or by earthquakes, is an assurance that 
there must be vast cavities in the globe, where 
igneous action is fiercely at work; and of which 
those volcanoes are the safety-valves. Of the extent 


_of these cavities, and of the depth at which they are 


seated, some opinion may be formed, from the 
great distances at which particular earthquakes have 
been felt. That of Lisbon in 1755, not only affected 
the springs and lakes of every part of Europe, but 
was sensibly felt in North America. That of New 
Madrid (in Mexico) in 1811, shook the valley of 
the Mississippi for several hundred miles. ‘“ When 
we are told, that the crust of the earth is composed 
of a series of rocky beds, from the inferior granite 
up to the uppermost tertiary bed, lying above the 
chalk ; and all being more than a hundred in num- 
ber, differing from each other, in many particulars, 
both as to the relative proportion of the simple 
minerals of which they are composed, and the or- 
ganic bodies imbedded in them; we are at first in- 
credulous, because our own observation shows that 
the tops of the highest mountains and the beds of 
the lowest surfaces, are both formed of granite or 
gneiss, or slate, the lowest order of rocks, we are 
acquainted with. Another step or two, and our eyes 
begin to open; and we are led to perceive, that 
44 
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these mountains have once existed at lower levels, | 
and that they have been forced up through the su- | 
perincumbent formations, by the expansive power | 
struggling in the bowels of the earth. We thus | 
become acquainted with the existence of a power 
capable of the mightiest mechanical exertions. | 
Wherever volcanic waters are, there we find cal- | 
careous and other mineral substances; and under | 
circumstances warranting the opinion, that they | 
have at all times derived their origin from the cen- | 
tral and unsearchable parts of the globe. When) 
we look, too, at the great extent of the calcareous | 
formations, (especially the transition and carbonated | 
limestones,) found in almost every part of the globe, | 
and analogous in geological position, in mineral | 
composition, in organic substances—we can conceive | 
= least) of a source whence they may have been | 
erived, and which was in operation upon a migh- | 
tier scale, in ancient periods, than at the present | 
time. And from what other quarter, it may be | 
asked, could they be derived? When we see the 
gneiss uniformly, in the most distant parts of the) 
earth, superimposed on the granite, the calcareous 
beds always lying above the gneiss, and the other 
rocks of the series invariably following each other, 
in an order as regular as that of the letters in the 
alphabet, we cannot but think of this constancy of 
succession, as the result of the law of the structure 
of our planet—as being part of a great design, ap- 
propriate to the developement of a great end.” 

But we intended, in speaking of geology, simply 
to refer to and recommend Professor Hitchcock’s 
volume on this science. He has by no means ex- 
hausted the subject. But he has examined the 
territory of Massachusetts with the eye and mind 
of a philosopher. His book contains a mass of 
useful information; and cannot fail to excite or 
cherish a taste for the study. Our purpose, in | 
these remarks, will be fully answered, if we are so 
happy as to induce some of our readers to read | 
Hitchcock onthe Geology of Massachusetts. 





PAUPERISM. 


Can pauperism, which has lately greatly increased 
and become a heavy public expense, be prevented, | 
orlessened? And in what way can the evil be most 
effectually and wisely remedied ? It is the opinion 
of many, that the evil may be controlled, if not whol- 
ly prevented. But what is meant by pauperism ? 
Not poverty merely. For poverty, joined to phy- 
sical disease and debility, so as to disable a person 
wholly for labor, must be provided for in some way. 
And when not brought on by crime, will generally 
find individuals to afford relief. All English wri- 
ters distinguish between poverty of the last kind, 
aud pauperism, which consists in want, idleness and 
crime united. And in the United States, as well 
as in England, there are paupers who are destitute 
of the means of support, and yet are able to labor, 
and who spend the little they may earn or beg, in 
liquor, instead of necessary food. These should 
be made to work, the moment they beg of an in- 
dividual, or apply to a town for support. Every 
one who asks for relief must expect to submit to 


be rare. 





the orders of society or the State. Nor can they | 
justly complain, if required to labor according to | 
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their ability, as a condition of receiving the food 
and shelter they want. Whenever they are sup- 
plied, without being required to work if able, the 
evil we wish to remedy is encouraged and increased. 
Paupers will multiply ; pauperism will be extended. 
The first provision should therefore be materials for 
labor ; the absolute condition for granting relief, 
should be useful occupation. If the able bodied 
man is too lazy to work, and will not beg because 
he fears labor, let him perish. It is no want of hu- 
manity to treat such with neglect. I speak of the 
man of bodily strength. And if habits of intoxica- 
tion have rendered him feeble, let him be kept forth- 
with from all liquor, and made to labor in propor- 
tion to his strength. 

And is it not the fact, that a large proportion of 
those who ask and receive public charity are able to 
labor for their own support? It is believed, that the 
list of paupers, in most places, would be far smaller 
than it is, if all who can work were requiredto. Pau- 
perism will be lessened, and the expenses to a town 
and the State will be lessened, if the beggars were 


| placed in a workhouse, and obliged to labor as they 


are able. ‘Town poor houses and county houses of 
correction need improvement perhaps: but if prop- 
erly regulated, and materials for labor furnished, the 
expenses to the public would be diminished ; and 
many who now solicit support would take care to 
provide for themselves. If the several towns were 
required, (as a general principle) to provide for the 
poor within their respective limits, more economy 
would be exercised and fewer paupers supported, 
than while there is a law to be reimbursed by the 
State. The town authority will be more careful 
and cautious when they know the expense must be 
borne by the town. 

The poor who are sick, or too aged and feeble, 
to labor, require more tender treatment ; and where 
private and individual charity is not provided, they 
must be supported by a town. But such cases will 
It is believed the expense for such is not 
half the amount usually expended for support of 
the poor of a town. Alien or stranger poor, of this 
latter description, are few indeed. If alien poor, 
who are able to work, solicit aid, let them be im- 
mediately placed in a work house, where materials 
are ready at hand to occupy them. They will be 
willing to work for their support; or they will soon 
move off, and give the town no farther trouble. 


Ancient American Crry.—A German merchant 
at Valparaiso, in Chili, having employed a Dane, by 
the name of Knous, to explore the wild regions of 
Chili, he has discovered the scattered ruins of a great 
city. In other parts of South America, traces of a 
high degree of civilization have been discovered, 
which, with many other circumstances, prove very 
clearly to antiquaries, that a race of men preceded 
the Indians, highly cultivated, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with architecture. 


WINE AND WOMEN. 
‘* *Twixt women and wine, 
Man’s lot is to smart, 
For wine makes his head ache 
And woman his heart.’’ 
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RED BIRCH. 
eat 


The Red Birch is so called, chiefly in Pennsyl-} the summit, and determinated, at the base, in an 


vania and New Jersey, to distinguish it from the | acute angle, more regular than is seen in any other 
TY | white birch. It is seldom found north of the state | tree. Some of its aments are barren; those which 
of New Jersey; but it extends south to Georgia, | are fertile are five or six inches long, straight and 
and it is only found on the margin of rivers. In nearly cylindrical. 
the southern States it is simply called birch. The| At its greatest height, the Red Birch is twenty 
epidermis of the small and young trees is reddish, | feet, and three feet in diameter. On the trunk and 
or of a cinnamon color, which gives it the name of | largest limbs of a lofty Red Birch, the bark is thick, 
Red Birch. The petioles (the stalk of the leaf) of | deeply furrowed and of a greenish color. It divides 
this tree are short and downy ; the leaves are about | itself transversely, into thin, transparent sheets, which 
three inches long and two inches broad: They are | appear to be composed of a mixed substance, in- 
doubly denticulated at the edge, very acuminate at | stead of presenting a pure homogeneous texture; 
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hence they have not an uniform transparency, nor 
a perfect even surface. Compared with the bark of 
the canoe birch, they are like coarse paper com- 
pared to fine. When this tree is fully grown, its top 
is quite large; but the thickness of the branches 
prevents it from appearing tufted. The twigs, 
which form the extremity of the tree, are long, flex- 
ible and pendulous ; and the limbs are of a brown 
appearance, spotted with white. 
lhe wood of the Red Birch is quite compact and 
lmost white. It ts marked longitudinally, by red 
vessels, like the June Berry, which intersect each 
other im different directions. It is used for brooms, 
trays and bowls, and sometimes for hoops, where 
oak and hickory are not found. 


DESTRUCTION OF TEA IN BOSTON HARBOR. 
[from Bradford’s History of Massachusetts. ]} 


In the fall of 1773, large quantities of tea were 
imported into Boston from England, by merchants 
engaged in the East India trade, but by consent 
and approbation of the ministry, who were desirous, 
perhaps, of putting the temper of the people to 
another trial. The colonies, especially Massachu- 
setts, had afforded a great market for the sale of 
this article. A drawback was allowed in England 
on all which was exported, which was another in- 
ducement to send it to America. The people of 
Boston had early notice of the intended shipment: 
and a meeting was held, when the agreement not 
to purchase or use tea was revived, and it was fur- 
ther determined that it should not be landed. The 
consignees were desired not to receive it, nor allow 
it to be taken from the ships. They declined 
making any such promise. A second meeting was 
called, when it was voted, “that the duty on tea 
was a tax on the people, imposed without their 
consent ; and that sending the article into the pro- 
vince, in this manner, was an attempt to enforce 
the plan of the ministry to raise a revenue ; and 
was, therefore, a direct attack on the liberties of the 
people ; and that whoever should receive or vend 
the tea. would prove himself an enemy to the coun- 
try.” A committee of the town was again directed 
to wait on the consignees, with a request that they 
would have no concern with the cargoes when they 
arrived. They returned an evasive answer, which 
the town declared to be unsatisfactory and affron- 
tive. 

When the tea arrived, another meeting of the 
people was held in Boston, attended also by the 
inhabitants of other towns, some of them at the 
distance of twenty miles. There was an unusual 
excitement. It was said, “that the hour of ruin, 
or uf manly opposition had come.” The word 
went forth, “ for all who were friends of the country 
to make a united resistance to this last and worst 
measure of administration.” At this very populous 
meeting, it was voted, “to use all lawful efforts to 


prevent the landing of the tea, and to have it re- | 


turned to England.” The consignees became 
alarmed, and promised to advise, that it should be 
sent back. But this was not sufficiently decisive to 
satisfy the people. And the meeting was adjourned 
for several hours, to give the owners or the factor 
time to decide. These protested against the pro- 
ceedings of the town: but the town forbid the 
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landing, and even the entering of the tea at the 
custom-house, at the peril of the owners. They, 
however, ordered a watch of twenty-five men, for 
the security of the vessels and cargoes; for they 
probably feared that there would be a mob, and 
wished to prevent it. 

In the meantime, application was made to the 
governor to order clearances for the vessels, that 
they might return; but he declined, saying that it 
belonged to the officers of the customs to decide in 
such cases. He had already called on the council 
for advice, as to a guard to prevent riots, and to 
protect the merchants in landing the teas—who had 
refused to interfere in the affair, as the civil magis- 
trate was competent to order it. 

On the following day, the citizens again assem- 
bled, to learn the decision of the factors of the ves- 
sels and cargoes, whether they would order them 
back forthwith, or not, when the sheriff appeared 
with a proclamation from the governor, which de- 
clared the meeting unlawful, and ordered the peo- 
ple to disperse. But a vote passed unanimously, 
that they would not separate, as the meeting was 
regular, and their object important. Some of the 
agents of the English merchants who had sent over 
the tea, sent word to the meeting, that they must 
decline giving orders for the return of the ships with 
their cargoes ; but that they would consent that it 
should be stored till they could hear from England. 

The people continued in a highly excited state, 
the conduct of the factors and consignees having 
given them no satisfaction. They again resolved, 
that they would prevent the landing of the tea, at 
every hazard. And they requested the assistance 
of their fellow-citizens from the country towns, on 
due notice to be given, if the exigency should require 
it. A portion of the people were fully sensible of 
the effect of any violent proceedings. They could 
not but expect the power of England would be ex- 
erted to reduce the province to submission. And 
they warned the more zealous and ardent, to reflect 
on the consequences of the measures they might 
pursue, and to do nothing which could not be justi- 
fied, or which they should be ashamed or afraid to 
defend, at a future day.* 

When it became evident that the owners and 
factors of the cargoes would not comply with the 
requests of the people, nor the governor, nor the 
officers of the customs interfere as intreated, a 
| number of men in disguise, as the meeting broke 
| up at the approach of night, proceeded to the ves- 
| sels, and soon threw all the tea into the dock. No 
| damage was done or offered to any other property ; 
and but few of the inhabitants were apprised of 
what was intended and executed, except those per- 
sonally engaged in the enterprise, who were about 
fifty. The people through the province approved 
| of the spirited conduct of the Bostonians, and de- 
_clared their readiness to support them, in opposition 
to all unjust and oppressive measures of the British 
ministry. And the opinion was increasing, “ that 
if they would maintain their rights and liberties, 
they must fight for them.’’+ 








| 





* Josiah Quincy, Jr. addressed the people, on this occasion, and 

| in this strain, with great effect. 
+ This was the public declaration of Joseph Hawley, of North- 
ampton, and one of the leading members of the house of assembly. 
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DOCUMENT OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


The Justices of the Courts of General Sessions 
of the Peace and Inferior Court of Common pleas, 
now met at Plimouth, for the County of Plimouth, 
taking into Consideration, the great uneasiness the 
county in general is in, on account of the late oppres- 
sive acts of parliament, and agreeable to the request 
of a Committee, from the body of the people, and 
the advice of the County congress now assembled 
in Plimouth do hereby declare that we will not open, 
set, act or do, or adjourn either of said courts, till 
the determination of the Continental congress is 
known. 

By order of the Justices 
of the Courts of Common 
pleas and General Ses- 
sions of the peace. 

Edward Winslow, clerk. 


Plimouth, Oct. 4. 1774. 


PRAYER. 


Oft have I prayed, believing prayer, 
Yet nothing could obtain ; 

And in my folly, oft I said, 

Lord, is thy promise vain? 


In youth I prayed that I might win 
The race of youthful pride ; 

Though hope burned like a fire within 
My heart, it was denied. 


T prayed for power, I prayed for wealth ; 
Nor wealth nor power was mine ; 

In lingering pain I prayed for health ; 
But found my health decline. 


At last, when wisdom spoke, ‘‘ My son, 
Christ’s kingdom is of heaven ; 

Ask heavenly things, it shall be done,’’ 
I asked, and it was given. 


AMES’ IRON WORKS. 

There is a great deal of Yankee enterprise in 
old Massachusetts. Perhaps no State goes before 
her in the extent and variety of manufactures, com- 
pared with the amount of pepulation. There are 
many instances of individuals in that State starting 
from small beginnings and rising to wealth and emi- 
nence by their enterprise in manufacturing establish- 
ments. A striking instance of this kind is found in 
the shovel works of Oliver Ames. A correspondent 
informs us that he commenced the manufacture of 
shovels when young, and carried on the business in 
quite a humble style. When he had finished a few 
dozen of shovels he would pack them into a one 
horse wagon and carry them off to market. Now 
he has three extensive shovel factories, one at Easton, 
where he resides, one at Braintree, and one at West 
Bridgewater, and gives employment to three four- 
horse teams to carry his shovels to market. He has 
in his factories nine tilt hammers, which weigh 
about four tons a piece, and each cost from $1500 
to $2000. His works turn about forty dozen shovels 
a day, and that is not sufficient to supply all the 
orders he receives. He employs about sixty work- 
men constantly. Each shovel goes through about 
twenty different hands. He pays his workmen from 
twelve to fifty dollars a month. His works cost 
upwards of $75,000. His profits are probably from 
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FEMALE FAITH.—sy miss wt. £. LANDON. 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—she loves you now. 
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She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tongue is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still. 


She loved you, when you proudly stept, 
The gayest of the gay ; 

That pride the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love, away. 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most. 


Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman’s gentle breast ; 

*Tis like that star that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest ; 


That stays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And that the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light the more. 


TO “OLD IRONSIDES ” 
Original. 
In wreathing spray the surges dance, 
Like Sea-Nymphs in their coral caves— 
The rippling waters to thy stem advance, 
And bid thee ‘“‘ Welcome to the heaving waves.’’ 


Shake out thy folded banner to the breeze! 
The sacred flag of freedom, once unfurled, 
With stars and stripes, thy mountain trees 
Shall bear full proudly thro’ a gazing world. 


Loved of our country ! bulwark of our land! 

The right arm of a free, blest peoples’ power! 

In thee we trust, with thy heroic band, 

To shield our homes, in danger’s threatening hour. 


A Nation’s prayers for thee ascend 

With every breeze that woos thy sail; 

A nation’s hopes on thee depend— 

God speeds thee—and thou canst not fail. 


SABBATH EVE. 


There is a time when moments flow 
More happily than all beside, 

It is of all the times below, 

A Sabbath at the even tide. 

Oh! then the setting sun shines fair, 
And all below and all above, 

The various forms of nature wear, 
One universal garb of love. 


And then the peace which Jesus brought, 
The life of grace eternal beams, 

And we by his example taught, 

Will prize the life his love redeems. 
Delightful scene—a world at rest ; 

A God of love—no grief, no fear ; 

A heavenly hope-—a peaceful breast, 

A smile unclouded by a tear ! 


Is it useful? Is it proper?—If we would pro- 
pose these questions to ourselves, touching our con- 
duct, and the acts which we contemplate doing, 
we should be deterred from vice, and kept in a right 
and safe course. We should unite the right and 
the expedient in the conduct we pursue, and then 





15 to $20,000 a year. So much for individual 
enterprise. 


we should maintain pure consciences and be most 
secure from evil. 
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PLEASURE. 

The annexed extract is from the new novel of 
** Anne Grey,” by the author of “ Granby :” 

“It is difficult to say what pleasure means.— 
Pleasure bears a different sense to every different 
person. Pleasure to a country Miss just come out, 
means a “ race ball, and so many partners, that she 
has danced till she can hardly stand.” Pleasure to 
an aspirant after fashion means “a card for Devon- 
shire House, or a nod from Lady .’ Pleasure 
to a school-boy means “ tying a string to his school- 
fellow’s toe when he is asleep, and pulling it till he 
awakes him.” Pleasure to a man of inquiring mind 
means “a toad inside a stone, or a beetle running 
with its head off.” Pleasure to a man of taste 
means “a first rate artist, and a good dinner.” 
Pleasure to a laboring man means “ doing nothing.” 
Pleasure to a fine lady means “ having something to 
doto drive away the time.” Pleasure to an antiqua- 
rian means “an illegible inscription.” Pleasure 
to a connoisseur means “a dark, invisible, very fine 
picture.” Pleasure to a philosopher, a modern 
philosopher, a young philosopher, means “ liking 
nothing, despising every thing, and proving every 
one a simpleton except himself.” Pleasure to a 
beggar means “a sovereign by mistake instead of 
a shilling.” Pleasure to a sailor “a fresh breeze 
and a sight of land.” Pleasure to the afflicted “a 
tear.” Pleasure to the sweetest of all tempers “the 
last word in an argument.” Pleasure to the social, 
“‘ the human face divine!” Pleasure to the morose, 
“T shant’t see a soul for the next six months.” 
Pleasure to an author “the last page of his manu- 
script.” Pleasure to a good man, the increase of 
knowledge and the triumph of virtue. Pleasure to 
the enlightened patriot, the freedom of his country 
the prevalency of liberty, and the repose of the 
world. 








THE SOUL. 

An Extract from an unpublished Poem. 
And is this education? This the training 

Of an immortal spirit for the skies ? 
Would you thus teach it virtue, by restraining 

Its heavenward aspirations till it dies? 
Thus fit it for a life beyond the grave, 
By making it a helot and a slave 


To earth-born passions, and unholy lust, 
And grovelling appetites? Oh no! the soul, 
Blazoned with shame, and foul with earthly dust, 
And for an emblem bearing o’er the whole 
The crafty serpent, not the peaceful dove, 
Has no escutcheon for the courts above. 


Why, then, prove false to Nature’s noblest trust ? 
Why thus restrain the spirit’s upward flight, 
And make its dwelling in the loathsome dust, 
Until ‘ earth’s shadow hath eclipsed its’ light ? 
Why deck the flesh—the sensual slave of sin, 
And leave in rags the immortal guest within ? 


Beware! The Israelites of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, when poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more,— 
Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at times led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 


Destroyed himself, and with him those that made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless eyes ! 

So, too, the immortal soul, when once betrayed 
To minister to lust it doth despise, 

A poor, blind slave—the scoff and jest of all,— 

Expires,—and thousands perish in the fall ! 
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MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is to a woman at once the happiest 
and saddest event of her life ; it is the promise of 
future bliss, raised on the death of all her present 
enjoyment. She quits her home—her parents— 
her companions—her occupations—her amusements 
—every thing on which she has hitherto depended for 
comfort—for affection—for kindness—for pleasure. 
The parent by whose advice she had been guided— 
the sister to whom she had dared to impart every 
embryo thought and feeling—the brother who has 
played with her, by turns the counsellor and the coun- 
selled—and the younger children, to whom she has 
hitherto been the mother and the playmate—all are 
to be forsaken at one fell stroke—every former tie 
is loosened—the spring of every action is to be 
changed : and yet she flies with joy in the untrodden 
path before her; buoyed up by the confidence of 
requited love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to 
the life that is past, and turns with excited hopes 
and joyous anticipation of the happiness to come. 
Then woe to the man who can blight such fair hopes 
—who can treacherously lure such a heart from its 
peaceful enjoyment, and the watchful protection of 
home—who can, coward like, break the illusions that 
have won her, and destroy the confidence which love 
had inspired. Woe to him who has too early with- 
drawn the tender plant from the props and stays of 
moral discipline in which she has been nurtured, and 
yet makes no effort to supply their place. 








Scuouastic Merapuysicians.—The most cele- 
brated of these ingenious triflers was Thomas A- 
quinas, often called the angelical doctor. He was 
a more learned trifler than even Cotton Mather. 
His “sum of all theology” is a folio volume of 
1250 pages. It contains 168 articles on Love ; 358, 
on anglels ; 200, on the soul ; 85, on demons; 151, 
on the intellect ; 134, on law ; 237, on sins. One 
inquiry was, “ how many angels can dance on the 
point of a fine needle, without jostling one another. 
With these rare wits and acute logicians it was a 
favorite topic of discussion, for a century, but not 
resolved— When a hog is carried to market with a 
rope round his neck, which is held at the other end 
by a man, is the hog carried to market by the rope, 
or the man?—Truly this scholastic jargon was a 
great misfortune both to religion and learning, and 
of unhappy influence on the march of mind.” 

One of the subtle questions agitated during the 
tenth century, was concerning universals or abstract 
terms ; and they were unable to decide whether 
they were substances, or names: That is, whether 
the abstract idea we form of a horse was not really 
a being, as much as the horse we ride ! 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 


When the controversy arose, in the last century, 
as to the preference to be given to the ancients or 
the moderns, Boileau said the ancients had been 
moderns, but that it was by no means clear the 
moderns would become ancients. The advice of 
Sidonius was excellent; he said that we should 


read the ancients with respect, and the moderns | 
| without envy. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE-OWL 


This singular looking bird, with the intelligent eye 
of man, is a resident in all parts of America, both 
south and north. It may be at all times found in 
the United States; and yet it most abounds in Vir- 
ginia, whence it has sometimes received the name 
of Virginian Owl. Its abode is in deep and soli- 
tary swamps, where there is a portion of large tim- 
ber trees; in the old trunks and forks of which they 
build their nests. Its nest is large, nearly three feet 
in diameter, and composed of branches connected 
by roots and twigs, and lined with leaves. It lays 
once a year, four white eggs, nearly globular, and 
almost as large as those of the domestic hen. It is 
never seen abroad during the day; but in the twi- 
light preys on young rabbits, squirrels, partridges 
&c. and sometimes ventures into the barn-yard or 
garden, and carries off the young chickens from 
their roost. His nocturnal cries have a startling 
effect on the lonely traveller, benighted in the forest, 
who is a stranger to the history and the screeches 
of this singular bird. The figure of the owl has 
been sometimes given as indicative of wisdom. We 
are not aware of any particular reason, why it should 
be so considered, unless it be the brilliant and 





| examine what you know of the Bible. 
| Abraham ?” 


piercing look of the eye, the pupils of which are 
very large. 

Owls are found in all parts of the globe. In 
North America there are ten species; some of 
which are peculiar to this continent, and others 
common to both. 





Bishop Warburton said of Bishop Berkeley, that 
he was truly a great man, and the only visionary 
whom he knew to be great. Enthusiasm, he de- 
fines to be such an irregularity of mind, as makes 
us give a stronger assent to conclusions than the 
evidence warrants.—Fit and right, he says, are one 
and the same in morals ; in politics they are often 
different. 





Errors in Education.—Many a child is brought 
to me in my room for a little reward of a tract, &c. 
Since I began this scrawl, a sharp little girl was 
brought for this purpose. She repeated a short 
poem extremely well. I then said, ‘Now I must 
Who was 
After some hesitation, she answered, 
‘T think he was an Exeter man !’—Hannah More. 
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METEORIC STONES. 

The question, whence come the hard substances 
which occasionally fall on our earth, attended with 
light and noise, has occupied the minds of philoso- 
sien and astronomers for several years; but in our 
times with more apparent interest, than formerly. 
The question is attended with great difficulty, and 
is not likely to be soon satisfactorily answered. It 
may not be useless, however, to have inquiries in- 
stituted, and to state concisely what is known, and 
what is conjectured, on the subject. Mr. Silliman 
professor of chemistry and geology in Yale college, 
and a man of great attainments in the physical 
sciences and natural history, lately delivered a lec- 
ture in Boston, on the subject of meteoric stones ; 
and this has led to the notice in our pages, at the 
present time. He gave a history of the fall of these 
stones from past ages, so far as recorded. We call 
them stones, but they are generally a composition, 
in which iron predominates, and with a portion of 
magnesia, nickel, &c. All meteors, however, do 
not discharge iron or stone, and are not connected 
with those which do. Many of them are gasses, 
variously formed or composed, and when they come 
in contact with the earth are soon decomposed and 
evaporate. ‘The question of the origin or forma- 
tion of the stones or iron, &c., which fall on the 
earth from the regions above, is the important one 
to be considered. 

But first, as to the material of these meteoric 
substances: They are found to be part iron, part 
nickel, and part magnesia, chrome, cobalt, manga- 
nese, &c. 

They have been found in very large masses, even 
of two tons and upwards ; and often, of fifty, sixty, 
or seventy pounds weight. In some instances, 
they have the appearance of common granite or 
gneiss; mixed, however, with a portion of iron ; 
sometimes with magnesia, nickel and chrome; and 
sometimes they are almost wholly of malleable iron. 

As to their origin, there are several opinions ; the 
following are the principal ones.—That they are 
thrown from the moon, by volcanic eruptions, some 
of which come within the sphere of attraction of 
our globe, and are therefore drawn powerfully to 
it, as all other bodies are. But the difficulty, or 
objection to this, is the improbability, that they 
would be ejected from the moon with such an im- 
petus, or force, as to be thrown beyond the attractive 
power of the moon itself. The force with which mat- 
ter is thrown from volcanoes on our earth is such as 
only to propel them to the very short distance of a 
few miles ; and not to cast them so far, as that they are 
beyond the attractive power of the earth’s gravita- 
tion. There can be no reasonable doubt, that there 
is also a law of gravitation at and about the moon, 
and all other planets. 

It has been supposed they owe their origin and 
formation to electricity or magnetism. But these 
are wholly inadequate to the effects produced. 
The common meteors, no doubt, are of such origin, 
and are formed in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, and are owing to particular changes and 
states of the weather; which are luminous gasses, 
and float in the air or fall to the earth’s surface, 
according as their density and weight may be. But 
none of these principles or causes seem equal to the 
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formation of iron, or stone, or the substances which 
sometimes impinge against our globe, composed of 
these hard substances. Whence then do they pro- 
ceed? It is supposed they are comets, or rather 
parts of comets which revolve about our earth, but 
smaller far than the comets which revolve about the 
sun, whose elliptical orbits show that they go 
and come from an immense distance, and are pro- 
bably of wonderful magnitude, compared with any 
which revolve around the earth. Some inferior 
planet, like Mercury, or a superior one, between 
Mars and Jupiter, may have exploded, by means 
of subterraneous fires, and the parts projected in 
separate directions, as they could no longer adhere 
by the force of gravity. ‘They must travel in the 
bounds of space, as projected, till they come within 
the attractive power of some large planet, whether 
of our Earth, or of Jupiter, or Mars or Saturn, and 
then they would be forcibly drawn to the Earth, or 
such planet, as they had nearly approached. Their 
ignition may be owing to their rapid motion and the 
passage through the atmosphere of the planet on 
which they fall. Their fall would be obliquely, 
rather than perpendicularly, apparently at least, on 
account of the motion of our earth on its axis and 
in its annual orbit. 

This theory may have been suggested, in conse- 
quence of the inadequacy of the other suppositions 
offered to account for the falling pieces of stone, 
iron, &c. and therefore, without satisfactory reason 
for it. But there is now a consideration in favor 
of the theory, which did not formerly occur ; which 
is, that several small planets, (as they are supposed 
to be) have been discovered within a few years, far 
within the orbits of Jupiter. 

The question arises, respecting these planets, 
whether recently formed, or whether merely just dis- 
covered. Probably the first is true, and that they 
are large parts of an older and superior planet 
which had exploded: and are now according to 
thé laws of matter, moving through the universe, 
revolving round the sun, by the combined influence 
of a projectile and a gravitation attractive force : 
while smaller portions have come within the influ- 
ence of our globe’s attractive power, and thus fall 
upon it. The shooting stars, however, we repeat, 
may be, most of them, formed of gasses, by elec- 
tricity, and altogether different from the other phe- 
nomena. 

Some facts are added, on the subject, taken from 
the Encyclopedia Americana. “ Meteoric Stones, 
or Aerolites are solid, semi-metallic substances, which 
fall from the atmosphere. Though reports of such 
substances had been current for ages and centuries, 
it was not till lately that they were fully considered 
entitled to credit. ‘They have descended obliquely, 
with great velocity, and frequently, with a hissing 
noise. They are sometimes surrounded with a 
flame, are heard to explode, and seen to fly into 
pieces. They have generally been observed in the 
night; but not seldom in the day, have the report 
and pieces been noticed, though no extra light ap- 
peared. The same meteoric body or mass has been 
seen over a large extent of country ; say, five hun- 





dred miles in length and one hundred in breadth . 
/and_ this proves a considerable elevation. Their 
| height is esteemed from 20 to 100 miles ; their di- 
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ameter a mile; and their velocity is truly astonish- 
ing; probably 300 miles a minute. It is supposed 
their dimensions are great, because of the light they 
give; and that only a portion of the more solid 
parts descend to our globe, while the main body 
keeps on its way through the regions of space. 
When found and taken up soon after falling, they 
are hot, and give evidence of recent fusion. They 
resemble one another as to their external properties, 
and chemical composition. Those which contain 
earthy matter are like the ancient lava; but the 

also contain an alloy of iron and nickel. And the 
alloy of iron and nickel often contains chrome, 
manganese, and cobalt, in small proportions. The 
alloy sometimes makes a large part of the sub- 
stance ; and sometimes larger masses are found of 
native iron entirely. It is therefore concluded that 
these substances have a common origin. The earth, 
as well as the sun, may have comets, whose size 
and revolutions are in proportion to the compara- 
tive smallness of their primary, round which they 
revolve; and may fly off in very elliptical orbits ; 
and most of the time be too distant to be visible 
from the earth. In their perigee, they may ap- 
proach so near, as to be attracted to the earth ; es- 
pecially the more solid parts. By the friction of 
the air, they may become so heated as to be ig- 
nited ; and subquently explode, and fall to the earth 
with great force.” 

After the above article was prepared and put in- 
to the hands of the printer, the following was re- 
ceived. And though some of the thoughts have 
been already suggested, or differ in part from them, 
we readily add them, as the subject is interesting ; 
and where nothing has been demonstrated, inge- 
nious conjectures deserve consideration. 

The fall of stones from the atmosphere, des- 
scribed by many ancient historians or handed down 
by oral traditions, was until a comparatively recent 
period considered by philosophers as a fable invent- 
ed by ignorance and superstition. But later re- 
searches have proved the truth of the commonly 
received opinion on this subject, and as on many 
other points of physical science, the philosopher has 
finally found that he had rejected facts, because 
they had been somewhat misrepresented, or mixed 
up with superstitions. In the ancient classics, and 
in the chronicles of some half civilized nations, 
showers of stones are mentioned as omens of some 
dreadful event. Comets, eclipses, brilliant meteors, 
speaking cattle, mysterious sounds, are all spoken 
of in the same tone as awful auguries of . divine 
wrath. But modern observation has shown that 
stones do fall from the heavens, and science has 
given them various names, as aerolites, ceraunites, 
bolides, &c. which turned into plain English mean 
nothing more than atmospheric stones, thunder- 
stones, lightning-stones, &c. As to their origin, 
science gives us no satisfactory information. Some 
philosophers maintain that they have been ejected 
from voleanoes on the surface of the earth, others 
that they have been thrown from those of the moon. 
To the last theory it is objected that we must as- 
sume a force capable of ejecting materials many 
thousand miles, or that the stones would of course 
fall back to the moon, and that such a force could 


not be exerted without a terrible recoil which would | 
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produce an effect upon the moon’s situation and 
motion. Biot, a French philosopher, has, however, 
calculated that a velocity four or five times greater 
than that of a cannon ball might bring a body 
from the moon’s surface to the earth. To the first 
named theory it has been objected that these bodies 
are often of a great size, are at a vast distance from 
any volcano, and fall from a much greater height 
than volcanic ejections are ever known to reach. 
Another theory maintains that they have been 
formed in our atmosphere by the combination and 
condensation of their components, which were pre- 
previously diffused there in a gaseous force, and in 
support of this hypothesis we are reminded that 
showers of water and ice are formed in the same 
manner. It seems a sufficient reply to this argu- 
ment, and a fatal objection to the theory, that the 
stony masses precipitated from the sky are often of 
immense size and weight weighing hundreds and 
even thousands of pounds, and that it is impossible 
to suppose, if formed in the way alluded to, that 
they could be supported in the air while the for- 
mation was going on ; or in other words, if formed 
like rain and hail, they would fall like rain and hail, 
in showers of fine dust, and not in mountain-like 
masses. A fourth hypothesis as to the origin of 
these mysterious visitants, if it cannot be conclusive- 
ly demonstrated to be true, has at least the merit 
of plausibility, and cannot be easily proved to be 
false. It is, that they are detached masses moving 
through the boundless regions of space, which cas- 
ually come into contact with our planet ; or, that they 
are in fact satellites of our earth revolving round it in 
eccentric orbits, like comets round the sun, and that 
on coming into contact with our atmosphere, they 
become ignited and explode, and that the parts thus 
detached from the mass, or the whole mass itself 
are thus thrown down upon the surface of this globe. 

Such is the unsatisfactory information which 
science gives us of the origin of aerolites. As to 
their chemical composition we are better informed. 
Various specimens have been analyzed, and have 
yielded in general the same constituents. These 
are principally silex, or flint and iron, with a smaller 
proportion of magnesia, nickel and sulphur, and 
occasionally traces of other substances, as lime, 
manganese, cobalt, chrome, &c. The elementary 
substances, therefore, of which these bodies are 
composed, are the same as those which chemist 
finds in terrestrial bodies ; but it is to be observed, 
that the same combinations of these elements are 
not known to occur on the earth’s surface, as are 
presented in the meteoric bodies. Thus iron is 
found upon our earth, or in its crust, in the state 
of an ore, never or very rarely, and in small quantities 
only, in a pure malleable state; but the meteoric 
iron is often perfectly pure and malleable, and often 
contains nickel or cobalt, neither of which metals 
have ever been found alloying native terrestrial iron. 
Masses of meteoric iron are, therefore, easily iden- 
tified when found in a barbarous or uninhabited 
country, although there is no account of their fall 
from the heavens. = 

To these hasty general views of the origin and 
composition of this class of bodies, we shall now 
add a list of some of the most remarkable showers, 
recorded in history. 
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We intended to add an account of falling stones, 
as recorded in the Edinburgh Philosophical Maga- 
zine for 1832; but the article has already taken up 
more space than was designed—and we will only 
say, there are well authenticated facts of the kind 
recorded, going back to 1470 before our era, and 
nearly to the time of Moses. The first was noticed, 
at that time, in Crete. The number mentioned ex- 
ceeds one hundred ; and several have been observed 
in the United States, within thirty years past. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 

On the manner in which children are instructed 
and governed, generally depends their character 
through life. The importance of early discipline is 
therefore most evident. Children have strong feel- 
ings and passions, at an early age, without sufficient 
experience and judgment to control them. If not 
instructed, governed and festrained by a wise and 
steady guide, they will be hurried into vice or en- 
ticed by temptation into errors of conduct, which 
years of regret and effort will hardly be able to 
atone for. If they commit not enormous vices, 
which indicate great malignity or baseness, they 

may perpetuate deeds of evil, whose unhappy effects 
will long be felt. They need a mentor, and a faith- 
ful guardian, to warn them of the temptations and 
dangers to which they are exposed. And if way- 
ward and perverse, if heedless and improvident, 
they must be admonished and disciplined ; or ruin 
of character and usefulness, as well as of morals, 
will ensue. 

Is this the language of severity or gloom? Does 
it proceed from ignorance of the ardor of youth and 
of the native sprightliness and buoyancy of early 
manhood? Let there be ardor and sprightliness, 
and a degree of freedom and play of the youthful 
feelings. Still there must be moral discipline, there 
must be government, there must be control and 
restraint, while human nature remains as it is, and 
the early passions ate too powerful for reason to 
regulate. Habits of attention, and labor or study, 
must be early formed; counsels and admonitions 
be given; submission and obedience be exacted. 
But is there not danger of governing and restrain- 
ing too much, of being too strict, of requiring too 
great labor, and of commanding for the sake of 
showing authority? Certainly, there is. Some 
parents have much to consider and to amend in this 
respect. They are petulant and irritable, exact too 
much, and notice and censure for trifling faults; or 
they deny innocent indulgences and necessary re- 
creations. ‘They may correct in anger and wrath, 
which is unjustifiable. Here is an inquiry for 
parents. And let them see to it, that it is not be- 
cause of their own severity and harshness, that their 
children are perverse, deceitful or disrespectful. 
The law of kindness and love should govern their 
own feelings and words. Kindness can produce 
mighty results. It will cause the obstinate to yield, 
and the perverse to consider. And on an ingen- 
uous temper, it will enable a parent or master to 
dispense with all force, and almost all authority. A 
degree of indulgence and lenity is necessary in 
the government of all children; and yet it must be 
exercised with judgment, according to the temper 
of the child. 
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But there must be government on the part of the 


| parent, and submission on the part of the child. 


The good sense and wisdom of the parent must 
decide as to the extent. There is no moral disci- 
pline without some restraint and self-denial. With- 
out these, there can be no strength of virtue, and 
no true greatness. And this discipline must be 
begun by the parent, though it is to be perfected by 
the child, or rather by the adult. If the parent 
neglect the work, it will be too late in most cases, 
for the man to attempt it. He will have no power 
for the task: he will hardly have a capacity for it. 
Evil passions long indulged, evil courses long pur- 
sued, unfit a man for virtuous actions, and almost 
for moral effort. His habits are formed, and he is 
impelled by passion to indulge them: and if he ever 
reflects at all, he is discouraged from the attempt at 
reformation, and feels little disposition or power to 
deny the gratification of his sensual appetites. The 
word of wisdom and of experience therefore, to pa- 
rents, is, to attend most faithfully to the moral dis- 
cipline of their children ; to control their strong pas- 
sions, and to guide their wayward steps ; to restrain 
from vice, and to dissuade from indolence and folly ; 
to urge to industry and application ; and to inculcate 
again and again and again, that moral virtue is the 
highest attainment, and that this is secured and 
preserved only by the due government of the 
passions. 


NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


At the head of the navy department is Hon. 
Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey, formerly Gov- 
ernor of that State. The Commissioners of the 
Navy are Captains Rodgers, Chauncey and Morris. 
The following, we believe, is a correct list of the 
ships and vessels which compose our navy, at the 
present time. Twelve of the line, or 74’s, viz. 
Independence, Franklin, Washington, Columbus, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Delaware, Alabama, Vermont, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York. The last five 
not entirely finished. Of the first class of frigates, 
(of 44 guns,) United States, Constitution, Java, 
Guerriere, Potomac, Brandywine, Hudson, Santee, 
Cumberland, Sabine, Savannah, Raritan, Columbia, 
St. Lawrence; seven of these, however, are on the 
stocks. but nearly completed. Frigates of second 
class, (of 36 guns ;) Constellation, Congress, Mace- 
donian. Sloops of war 15; to wit, John Adams, 
Cyane, Erie, Ontario, Boston, Peacock, Lexington, 
Vincennes, Warren, Natchez, Falmouth, Fairfield, 
Vandaka, St. Louis, Concord.—Schooners ; Dol- 
phin, Grampus, Porpoise, Shark, Enterprise, Boxer, 
Experiment, Fox, Sea-gull. The whole number is 
seventy. The number of officers and seamen (ex- 
cept marines) is about 6000; and the marine corps 
amounts to 1300. 


Dr. Jounson once said, ‘ that when he happened 
to be with a knot of young ladies engaged with 
their needles, he considered himself as in a school 
of virtue ; for he regarded them as thus providing a 
sanctuary against the most dangerous snares of the 
soul, by enabling them to banish idleness from their 
solitary moments; and with idleness, its attendant 
train of passions, fancies, fears, sorrows and desires.’ 
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WASHINGTON INSTITUTE AND CITY RESERVOIR, NEW YORK. 


The Wasuineton Institute, situated on Thir-| that the most assiduous attention is bestowed as to 
teenth-street, in New York, and on a moderate emi- | neatness, cleanliness, and domestic comfort. 
nence, is an ornament and an honor to the “Em-| An immense reservoir has been dug to a great 
pire” city. Though within the city, as surveyed | depth through a ledge of rock ; and the work has 
and laid out, it is just out of the present compact | been attended with success. 
and populous part of it; and thus combines the 
advantages of a vicinity to the city with a pure air . ° 
and a fine prospect of the suiting Sosiaieg: In the time “ a phage am. + Phang 
From the piazza of the building, there is a good the price of beef was 3 — Pape - he hich . 
view both of the Hudson, on the west, and of the | *€* 6d. and loaf hae a ey d, map fw et 
East river (so called) in the opposite direction. | W48€S g!ven by meta “0 ten le aa Me. 
On the west, at a short distance may be seen the the CORNNOR PETS 4 : or t “ mse i ; = 
building lately erected by the corporation for sup- chanics tne from 8d. to Is. mer on a ns es 
plying the city with water. ter Is. 2. ctr Pita gt a — 

The Washington Institute has grown chiefly out bread was confined to tl 4 a —— : ee 
of the efforts of Mr. George Hall and Mr. John | Wages advanced very a vere. aa ann 
Griscom to establish a High School or schools, in | Both food and ‘eet thi _— oo ap _ ve 
the city of New York, for the instruction of young England, for the last tt ied r tb he ee 
persons, not desirous of a university education, but portion ; wages sero re wet cent, but brea 
who wished the means of higher literary attain- 115, meat 146, butter ——— 
ments than were furnished in common schools, 


public or private. The object was not unlike that Sir Grenville Temple, who has lately visited 
which led to the establishment of the English High! Africa, is preparing a volume, the result of his ob- 
School in Boston, or of the London University a | servations ; part of which have been already com- 
few years ago, for the education of young men pre- | municated to the geographical Society, (London) 
paratory to entering the counting room. It was/| and excited great interest. 

proposed to furnish a Seminary and teachers, where | 
the classics were not so much taught as is necessary | 
to prepare for College, (though this is attended to, | 
if desired) but where they might obtain a complete | 





The last words of Colton, (author of Lacon) an eccentric but 
talented writer. Avarice was his ruling passion. 


knowledge of English Grammar, modern languages, | To live in darkness, in despair odie ; 
geography, book-keeping, mathematics, &c. Is this, indeed, the boon to mortals given ? 


Is there no port---no rock of refuge nigh? 


The Institute has been in operation ten or eleven | There is—-to such as fix their anchor-hope in heaven. 


years; and has fully answered the hopes of its iia ae ia ain inl aie 
foun “le : a sal urn then, O man, and cast all else aside, 
founders. The pupils are numerous; they are well Bivect thy wand'ving thoughte to Ghingp obeve : 
instructed, and their morals are carefully guarded. Low at the cross bow down— in thet confide, 

It is no small recommendation to the Institution | Till doubt be lost in faith, and bliss secured in love. 
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THE CALENDAR, AND ITS SUCCESSIVE RE- 
FORMS. 
[From the London Year Book.] 

The manner of rekoning the pays by the ancient 
Jews, and which still subsists amongst that people 
is, to commence the day at a certain hour of the 
evening, and to finish it on the next evening at the 
same hour. Thus their sabbath begins on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, and is completed on the after- 
noon of Saturday. The Roman Catholic church 
also commences its festivals in the evening ; and 
this custom is retained in England in some of their 
popular observances, such as the eve of St. John, 
and Christmas eve. 

The civil day now commences at 12 o’clock at 
midnight, and lasts till the same hour of the follow- 
ing night. The civil day is distinguished from the 
astronomical day, which begins at noon, and is 
counted up to 24 hours, terminating at the succeed- 
ing noon. ‘This mode of reckoning the day is that 
used in the Nautical Almanac, and it sometimes 
leads to mistakes with persons not familiar with 
this manner of computation: a little consideration 
will obviate the difficulty. Thus, January 10, fif- 
teen hours in astronomical time, is January 11, 3 in 
the morning, civil time. In France, and in most 
of the states of Europe, as with us, the hours are 
counted up to 12, from midnight till noon, and from 
noon till midnight. 

The English names of the days of the weex are 
derived froin the Saxons ; and they partly adopted 
these names from the more civilized nations of an- 
tiquity. The following ingenious origin of the an- 
cient names has been suggested in connexion with 
astronomical science. The planetary arrangement 
of Ptolemy was thus: 1, Saturn; 2, Jupiter; 3, 
Mars ; 4, the Sun; 5, Venus; 6, Mercury ; 7, the 
Moon. Each of these planets was supposed to pre- 
side, successively, over each hour of the 24 of each 
day, in the order above given. In this way Saturn 
would preside over the first hour of the first day ; 
Jupiter over the second hour ; Mars over the third ; 
the Sun over the fourth, and so on. Thus the 
Sun, presiding over the fourth, eleventh, and eigh- 
teenth hours of the first day, would preside over the 
first hour of the second day ; and carrying on the 
series, the Moon would preside over the first hour 
of the third day, Mars over the first hour of the 
fourth day, Mercury over the first hour of the fifth 
day, Jupiter over the first hour of the sixth day, 
and Venus over the first hour of the seventh day. 
Hence, the names of the days yet used in the learn- 
ed professions throughout Europe. The present 
English names are derived from the Saxon :— 


Latin. English. Saxon. 
Dies Saturni Saturday Seterne’s day. 
Dies Solis Sunday Sun’s day. 
Dies Lune Monday Moon’s day. 
Dies Martis Tuesday Tiw’s day. 
Dies Mercurii Wednesday Woden’s day. 
Dies Jovis Tharsday Thor’s day. 
Dies Veneris Friday Friga’s day. 


Tiw, Woden, Thor, and Friga were deities of 
the Pagan Saxons. Thor was the god of thunder, 
as well as the ancient Jove ; and Friga was a god- 
dess, the wife of Woden. 

Almost all nations have regulated their montus, 
in great degree, by the revolution of the moon. 
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Some have endeavored to unite this division with 
the annual course of the sun, by an augmentation 
of days at the end of each year, or by adding a 
thirteenth month at the end of every third year. 
The Jews and the Athenians followed the latter 
method. The Macedonians, and some nations of 
Asia, assigned their months 30 and 31 days. The 
Turks and the Arabs have 29 and 30 days. The 
months of the Anglo-Saxons were governed by the 
revolutions of the moon. Their common year con- 
sisted of twelve lunar months, three months being 
appropriated to each of the four seasons ; but every 
third year contained an additional lunar month, 
which was given to the summer season. The 
names of their lunar months either had reference to 
their religious ceremonies, or to the natural appear- 
ances of the year. 

A considerable variation prevailed generally 
amongst the nations of antiquity, and still partially 
prevails, with regard to the commencement of the 
year. The Jews dated the beginning of the sacred 
year in the month of March; the Athenians in the 
month of June; the Macedonians on the 24th of 
September ; the Christians of Egypt and Ethiopia 
on the 29th or 30th of August ; and the Persians and 
Armenians on the 11th of August. The Jewish civil 
year begins on the first day of the month Tisri, 
which corresponds with our 9thof September. Near- 
ly all the nations of the Christian world now com- 
mence the year on the Ist of January; but as re- 
cently as 1752, even in England and America, the 
year did not legally and generally commence till the 
25th of March. In Scotland, at that period, the 
year began on the first of January. This differ- 
ence caused great practical inconveniences, and 
January and February, and part of March, some- 
times bore two dates, as we often find in old records, 
as 1711-12. This practice often leads to chronolog- 
ical mistakes : for instance, we popularly say, ‘“‘ The 
Revolution of 1688 ; that great event happening in 
February of the year 1688, according to the then 
mode of computation : but if the year were held to 
begin, as it does now, on the Ist of January, it 
would be “ The Revolution of 1689.”* 

The year, properly so called, is the solar year, or 
the period of time in which the sun passes through 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or completes a rev- 
olution. This period comprises 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 51 seconds, 6 decimals, and is called 
the astronomical year. 

The Calendar is a table of the days of the year, 
arranged to assist the distribution of time, and to 
indicate remarkable days connected with devotion 
or business. If every nation had adopted the same 
divisions of time, and a uniform calendar had been 
general throughout civilized states, history would 
present much fewer difficulties and contradictions. 
The progress of astronomical science has necessarily 
produced great changes in the manner of dividing 
time; and thus, whilst some nations have been 
ready to give their calendar every possible advan- 
tage of a scientific construction, the prejudices of 
others have rendered them unwilling to depart from 
their accustomed mode, however inaccurate. It 





* It has caused mistakes in the history of the settlement of this 
country: when the first of March was 1629, the last of the month 
and rest of the year was 1630: but has not always been observed 
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may be curious and instructive to trace, very briefly, 
the changes of the calendar, ordinarily called the 
changes of style. 

The Romans called the first day of each month 
Calends, from a word which signified called; 
because the pontiffs on those days called the 
ple together, to apprise them of the days of festival 
in that month. Hence we derive the name of Cat- 
ENDAR. 

The Roman calendar, which has in great part 
been adopted by almost all nations, is stated to 
have been introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
the city. He divided the year into ten months 
only ; Mars, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, (after- 
wards called Julius,) Sextilis, (afterwards called Au- 
gustus,) September, October, November, December. 
Mars, Maius, Quintilis, and October, contained 31 
days, and each of the six other months 30 days ; so 
that the ten months comprised 304 days. The 
year of Romulus was, therefore, of 50 days’ less 
duration than the lunar year, and of 61 days’ less 
than the solar year; and its commencement of 
course did not correspond with any fixed season. 
Numa Pompilius corrected this calendar, by adding 
two months, Januarius, and Februarius, which he 
placed before Mars. Julius Caesar, being desirous 
to render the calendar still more correct, consulted 
the astronomers of his time, who fixed the solar 
year as 365 days, 6 hours, comprising as they 
thought, the period from one vernal equinox to 
another. The six hours were set aside, and, at 
the end of four years, forming a day, the fourth 
year was made to consist of 366 days. The day 
thus added was called intercalary, and was added 
to the month of February, by doubling the 24th 
of that month, or, according to their way of reck- 
oning, the sixth of the calends of March. Hence 
the year was called Bissextile. This almost perfect 
arrangement, which was denominated the Julian 
style, prevailed generally through the Christian 
world till the time of Pope Gregory XIII., 1580. 
The calendar of Julius Cesar was defective in this 
particular; that the solar year, consisting of 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, and not of 365 
days, 6 hours, as was supposed in the time of Julius 
Cesar, there was a difference between the apparent 
year and the real year of 11 minutes. This differ- 
ence at the time of Gregory XIII., had amounted 
to ten entire days, the vernal equinox falling on 
the llth, instead of the 2lst of March, at which 
period it fell correctly at the time of the Council of 
Nice, in the year 325. To obviate this incon- 
venience, Gregory ordained, in 1582, that the 15th 
October should be counted instead of the 5th for 
the future ; and, to prevent the recurrence of this 
error, it was further determined that the year be- 
ginning a century should not be bissextile, with 
the exception of that beginning each fourth cen- 
tury. Thus, 1700 and 1800 have not been bissex- 
tile, nor will 1900 be so; but the year 2000 will 
be bissextile. In this manner three days are re- 
trenched in four hundred years, because the lapse 
of the eleven minutes makes three days in about that 
period. The year of the calendar is thus made as | 

nearly as possible to correspond with the true solar 
year; and future errors of chronology are avoided. 
The adoption of this change, which is called the 


j 
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Gregorian, or New Style, (the Julian being called 
the Old Style,) was for some time resisted by states 
not under the authority of the see of Rome. The 
change of the style in England was established by 
an act of parliament, passed in 1752. It was then 
enacted that the year should commence on the Ist 
of January, instead of March 25; and that in the 
year 1752, the days should be numbered as usual 
until September 2, when the day following should 
be accounted the 14th September, omitting eleven 
days. The Gregorian principle of dropping one 
day in every hundredth year, except the fourth 
hundredth, was also enacted. The alteration was 
for a long time opposed by the prejudices of indi- 
viduals ; and even now, with some persons, the old 
style is so pertinaciously adhered to, that rents are 
made payable on the old quarter-days, instead of 
the new. The Russians still retain the Old Style, 
thus creating an inconvenience in their public and 
commercial intercourse with other nations, which we 
trust that the growing intelligence of the people will 
eventually correct. 


Correspondence of Ancient Eras with that called the Vulgar Era. 


The year of the Julian period 6548 
From the first Olympiad 2 eee a . 2611 
From the foundation of Rome, according to Varro 2588 
From the epoch of Nabonassar : 2584 
From the Christian era . . . . =... . 1885 
The 5594th year of the Jews begins September, 1834, and 
ends September, 1835. 
The 123d year of the Turks begins July 18, and ends July, 
1835. 


LIGHT. 

‘ What is the cause of light,’ is a question, which 
philosophers have not yet been able to solve. With 
all the discoveries of modern times, in physics, it is 
still unknown what produces light, or of what mate- 
rial it is composed. Some suppose it a subtle and 
extremely attenuated fluid, of peculiar properties; 
and some consider it merely a principle (or element,) 
and attribute to it a sort of pressure, or vibration 
propagated from a luminous body through an ethereal 
medium. The ancient philosophers believed it 
emanated from the sun and other luminous bodies, 
instantaneously; but they did not pretend to deter- 
mine how the sun and other luminous bodies were 
able to emit light, or whence they possessed it. The 
moderns have shown that this was an erroneous 
theory, and yet have advanced none in its stead, 
which is capable of demonstration. It has indeed, 
been made evident that light, like any other projec- 
tile, employs time in passing from one part of space 
to another, though the velocity of its motion is such 
as almost to warrant the opinion that it was instan- 
taneous. This appears from the fact, that the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites happen sometimes 
sooner and sometimes later than the times given by 
the tables—which is now accounted for by the con- 
sideration, that the earth was farther from, or nearer 
to Jupiter than the mean distance. The conclusion 
is, that light is 15 or 16 minutes in passing the dis- 
tance of the earth’s orbit. After repeated observa- 
tions it has been ascertained, that when the earth is 
between Jupiter and the sun, his satellites are 
eclipsed about eight minutes and a quarter sooner 
than they would be according to the tables; and 
when the earth is in the opposite point of its orbit, 
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these eclipses happen eight minutes and a quarter 
later than the tables predict. Hence it is justly 
concluded, that the motion of light is not instanta- 
neous ; but takes about sixteen minutes and a half 
to pass a space equal to the diameter of the, orbit 
of the earth, apy is nearly 190,000,000 miles) 
or 200,000 miles in a second. 

In dissenting from the theory that light consists 
of particles of matter escaping or emitting constant- 
ly from the sun, with such astonishing swiftness, Dr. 
Franklin asks, if the sun must not diminish exceed- 
ingly by such a waste of matter; and the planets 
recede to greater distances, through the lessened 
attraction? His opinion or conjecture therefore 
was, that the phenomena of light might be solved, 
by admitting all space to be filled with a subtle, 
elastic fluid, which, by its vibrations affected the 
eye. Euler made other objections to the materiali- 
ty of light. Newton first discovered that certain 
bodies exercise on light a peculiar attractive force. 
Newton’s theory was, “ that it consists of extremely 
minute molecules of matter, projected from the 
luminous body, with immense velocity, and acted 
on by attractive and repulsive forces residing in the 
body on which they impinge ; which turn them wide 
from astraight line, and reflect or refract them accord- 
ing to laws observed.” 

The laws of light and sound are in some respects 
analogous. In both, the angle of incidence and of 
reflection are equal, or very nearly so. The veloci- 
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luminous object (suddenly disclosed) will not begin 
to see it at the same mathematical instant of time. 
The nearer will see it sooner than the remote ; as 
two persons, at unequal distances from a gun, hear 
the report at different moments ; though the veloci- 
ty of light is very far greater than that of sound. 
And the interval, as to the time of two spectators, 
at different distances, seeing light from a Juminous 
object, (or seeing a luminous object) is so exceed- 
ingly small as to be imperceptible on the earth’s 
surface, but in the immensity of space, the case is 
different ; for it is demonstrable that time is required 
for light to travel from the sun, planets or stars to 
the earth. 

Aberration of light refers to the apparent changes 
in the situations of the heavealy bodies, occasioned 
by the motion of the earth. These apparent changes 
are common to all heavenly bodies, but are more 
striking in the case of the fixed stars. They are in 
proof also of the earth’s motion. If we imagine 
the earth, in its revolution about the sun, to be op- 
posite toa fixed star, which we know emits rays 
of light, (or produces light by its influence) perpen- 
dicular to the course of the earth, when we see the 
luminous body, but perceive not our own motion, 
we suppose the light is moving in an opposite direc- 
tion, as is the appearance of objects stationary or 
nearly so, on shore, when one is sailing by in a 
boat. We see an object in its true place, only when 
approaching it, or receding from it in a straight line. 


ty of light however is far greater than that of sound : | In consequence of the aberration of light, the stars, 
that of the former is nearly 200,000 miles in a second, | during the revolution of our earth round the sun, 


while that of the latter is only 1150 feet.* 


But | 
neither, probably, are strictly speaking matter, unless | 
excessively subtle ; but are the result of motion and | 


appear according as they are situated, either in the 
plane of the ecliptic, or in its poles, or between them ; 
in the first case to deviate in a straight line, to the 


friction (or vibratory motion) of minute particles of | right or left of their true place; in the second to 


fluids or other matter not perceptible to our senses. 


describe a circle ; in the third an ellipse about that 


Huygens supposed light (like sound) consisted in| point, which further observation shows to be their 
undulations or pulses propagated through a medi- | real situation. 


um, extremely elastic and attenuated. Od€crsted 
considered light as a succession of electric sparks ; 
ora series of decompositions and recompositions 
of an electric fluid, filling all space. 

Light is five years in travelling to the earth from 
the nearest of the fixed stars; but it is probable 
others are more remote by many million times. 
The light proceeding (we speak in popular lan- 
guage, for it is not probable that light actually comes) 
from the sun, planets and stars, travels with equal 
velocity ; and it is therefore argued that it is inde- 
pendent of the source, whence it seems to emanate, 
and that it is not impeded in its motion by the me- 
dium through which it passes, be the distance ever 
so great; whereas material substances are retarded, 
by the resistance of the medium which they pene- 
trate or pass. It is also a fact, that the velocity of 
light is uniform in the space or void, which intervenes 
between the earth and the planets and stars. 
Unspeakably great, however, as is the velocity of 
light, time is required for its propagation or exten- 
sion. ‘Two spectators, at different distances from a 





* It would require 17 years for a cannon ball, even at the rate 
of its first motion, to reach the sun from the earth, but light travels 
the distance in about eight minutes. The swiftest bird would be 
three weeks in flying round our globe ; light performs the distance 
in the time required for a single stroke of the wing. 





BOTANY. 


In forming my list of plants, I shall take the lib- 
erty of making use of any work on Botany that may 
chance to be in my possession—not only gathering 
facts from them—but making use often of their very 
words—considering it much more important to be 
correct, than original. 


Plants that blossom in March or April. 

Swamp Willow. A small tree common in low, 
moist grounds, where its woolly aments (usually 
called pussies) expand during the month of March, 
and are usually in flower the first week in April. 
The scales of these aments are covered with very 
long, even, smooth, silken hairs, which at a distance 
give them a woolly appearance. Leaves oval, ob- 
long, nearly entire, green above, pale bluish green 
on the under surface, and somewhat downy. 

Common Alder grows in wet grounds, and forms 
large thickets in swamps, and about the margin of 
streams and ponds. It is ranked with trees of the 
smallest size. Its leaves are oval, serrate (notched 
like a saw) and acute; they have on their under 
surface prominent parallel hairy veins; the aments 
appear in March or the Ist of April. The bark of 
the Alder contains a good deal of tanning. The 
young shoots “ye a yellow or cinnamon color, the 
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wood a brown, and the aments of the flowers a 
n. 
American Elm, a stately tree, distinguished for 
its long pendulous branches. The flowers, which | 
appear in April, are small, of a dull purple color, and | 
grow in bunches on slender footstalks. The seeds | 
are contained in a flat, oval, winged seed-vessel. | 
The leaves grow alternately on opposite sides of the | 
branches ; they are more smooth and more uniform- | 
ly serrated than those of the English Elm. The 
wood is tough and is used to form the naves of | 
wheels, for which it is chiefly valuable. The Elm | 
attains a large size and lives to a great age. One| 
planted by Henry IV was standing at the com- | 
mencement of the French revolution. The Elm | 
has always been considered as one of the trees | 
which can be most safely transplanted after attaining | 
considerable size. Evelyn gives several accounts | 
of trees of this species being removed into other | 
than their native soil. 

Leather Wood, grows in low woods and marshes | 
blossoming the last of April—probably received its | 
name from the nature of its bark. The flowers 
appear much earlier than the leaves. 

Golden Sazxifrage grows in wet places—is a 
small smooth plant. 

Ground Laurel, an exceedingly interesting little | 
plant, growing in woods: Its stem is woody and | 
trailing, leaves hearted at base, hairy and rough. | 
Flowers fragrant purple, flesh-colored, or white, | 
bunches containing from two to six flowers, termi- 
nal, or axillary. 

Dwarf Andromeda, a low, evergreen shrub, | 
growing near Neponset river, and flowering in April. | 

Early Saxifrage. One of our earliest flowers 
upon rocks and dry hills. 

Chickweed grows everywhere—flowers from be- | 
ginning of spring to the end of autumn. 
Blood-root. ‘The flower and leaf proceed from | 
the end of a horizontal, fleshy and abrupt root. | 
This root is externally brownish red. Internally it | 
is pale, and when divided, emits a bright orange | 
colored juice. In summer there may be found ter- 
minating the root a bud, by dissecting which, we | 
may discover the embryo leaf and flower of the suc- 
ceeding spring and even count the stamens with a 
common magnifier. In April the bloodroot sends 
up its lively, white and large flowers from the bosom 
of the withered leaves of the forest, by which they 
are protected from the cutting winds of that fitful 
month. 

Wild Columbine grows in dry and rocky grounds, 
and flowers in April and May. 

Early Anemone. This is the plant which has 
been so much in repute of late years as a remedy 
for consumption, under the name of ‘ Liverwort.’ 
The flowers, which appear sometimes before the 
snow has left the ground, are of a purplish and often 
of a white color, very delicate and beautiful. 

Rue leaved Anemone, 2 very common in wood 

Wood Anemone, § in April and May. 

Early Crowfoot—growing on dry hills and amid | 





rocks. 


Common Hazel, flowers in April. | 
Sweet Gale or Dutch Myrtle; A branching | 


| their influence and effects. 
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Prickly Ash. The branches of this shrub are 
covered with strong, sharp prickles. The flowers 
appear in April and May before the leaves are ex- 
panded. The rind of the seed vessel has an agree- 
able lemon-like scent. The bark is pungent and 
used in rheumatism. 

Swamp, or red Maple. This tree grows abun- 
dantly in our swamps; the flowers appear in April 
and May. The germs are united and compressed, 
and are succeeded by a red fruit called usuall 
‘Maple keys.’ The wood is close-grained, smoo 
and hard. 





GHOST STORIES. 

There is a foolish and pernicious practice with 
some people, of relating stories to young childrert 
to excite alarm and terror. If it were only foolish, 
or unreasonable, it would not justly call forth strong 
expressions of censure. Yet, even in such case, the 


practice had better be discontinued, and may be 


condemned as quite improper. Stories to arouse 
curiosity and excite inquiry, if the subjects tend to 
utility, are certainly proper and commendable. 


| But the common tales of Blue Beard, and Giants, 


of spectres and ghosts, are extremely injurious in 
Unfounded and absurd 
notions are received, which serve only to terrify, 
and which even by correct knowledge afterwards re- 
ceived, cannot be entirely subdued or eradicated. 
It is in vain to reason against them; or to op 

to them the knowledge derived from natural philo- 
sophy and the sciences. I have known men of 
great learning, who were unable to get rid of early 
but very unreasonable fears, produced in childhood 
by the stories of nurses or illiterate parents; and 


_who were always occasionally under their unhappy 


influence, though their sober judgment was that 
they were mere fictions. 

Let children be taught, that the great Creator has 
impressed laws on all things, which operate uni- 
formly ; and that they are in safety, while they con- 
duct well and have a reverence for that great and 
good Being. They should be taught that ghosts 
and apparitions are wholly fanciful; that all the 
spectres they need guard against are guilty fears ; 
and if they are virtuous, these will never haunt 
them, nor ever exist. D. 





Enevisu Civiiization.—The mother will, at one 
time, be sedulously occupied in teaching her chil- 
dren their prayer books, bibles and catechisms, and 
reading to them sermons on humility, meekness and 
benevolence; and, at another time, will encourage 
them, both by her remarks and her example, in 
every sort of paltry vanity and pride: in the most 
absurd self-consequence and most ignoble disdain 
of others. And the father will talk to his sons of 
the honor, and dignity and duties of man ; and the 
next hour, perhaps, will indulge or applaud their 
insolent manners, as a mark of spirit, and even 
laugh at their tyranny or treachery, as proofs of 
their talents for getting along in the world. 





Historical characters, extracted from Sir James 
Mackintosh’s history of the revolution (in England), 


shrub about four or five feet in height; Its fruit has lately published, is a very entertaining volume; 
a strong penetrating spicy scent. 


though the sketches are rather too concise. 
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POLITICS. 


We shall venture a word on politics; but not 
with reference to any party, now unhappily existing 
in our country; but to general principles, which, 
it is presumed, no one will condemn, nor consider 
as implying a censure on one particular party or 
another. We have a name, as a Republic, to live: 
But unless we keep in view the great principles of 
republican freedom and of equal rights, and prefer 
the public good to our own personal interests, the 
name will be of little value. What then were the 
doctrines and principles of our fathers; of the first 
settlers of the United States and of the revolution ? 
They had regard to posterity, as well as to them- 
selves ; they would render our republican institutions 
permanent, that they might be a guaranty of civil 
liberty to their children, as well as in their own day. 
Constitutional principles and maxims were almost 
sacred in their view. They were intended to guide 
and control, as well the men in power as the com- 
mon citizens. Their object was to secure equal 
rights and equal justice to all, by settling principles 
and maxims, bearing equally on all—on the rich 
and the poor, the public servant and the private 
citizen. ‘They meant not to delegate power except 
for the common good; and the power delegated 
was carefully defined and sparingly given. For 
they knew that power and office were corrupting, 
or likely at least to make men arbitrary or impatient 
of restraint in the exercise of their authority. In 
our Constitution, therefore, the power of office is 
definite and guarded by express limitations; and 
by clauses providing that no more power is to be 
used than is clearly given. And there is as much 
danger of arbitrary and unjust conduct, and of 
wrong measures, in a republic, as in a monarchy, 
unless the power of public officers is limited, and 
unless they observe the Constitution as a guide. 
The people of Rome were as much oppressed under 
some consuls, and military men, in the time of the 
republic, as under the Emperors. England was 
ruled as arbitrarily by Cromwell as by Charles or 
James; and France by Bonaparte, as by Louis. 
Let the people see to it, that the Constitution and 
its restrictive clauses are observed by public officers. 
Rulers must, indeed, make and execute the laws— 
but they should be made to remember that they 
have masters, the Peorie, who will keep the Con- 
stitution unimpaired ; and will censure or dismiss 
those who abuse the power entrusted to them for 
the general welfare. Let intelligence be dissemi- 
nated, and education cherished, among all classes 
of the people, and our liberties are safe—but in a 
state of things the reverse of this, rulers may become 
arbitrary, and the people unconscious that they are 
slaves. B. 


EXTRACT FROM BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.—[sust pus.isHeEp.] 

At the beginning of the session of the General 

Court, in May, (1773,) the house of representatives 

chose a large committee to correspond with com- 
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portant results, except that it might have awakened 
or strengthened a common feeling in the cause of 
liberty, which was dear to them all. In 1770, a com- 
mittee had been appointed by the house of Represent- 
atives to correspond with other colonial assemblies ; 
but no important measure of united effort followed in 





| 


opposition to British policy. At this time, (1773) | 


a letter had been received from the house of assem- 
bly of Virginia, proposing a correspondence between 
the two colonies, which were the most populous in 
British America. The vote in the house of Massa- 
chusetts was to open a correspondence with all the 
colonies. And this measure, as was intended, led 
to a good understanding, and to a concert of action, 
between different parts of the country, and hastened 
that highly important event, a congress of delegates 
fromall the colonies, which was held at Philadelphia, 
in September, 1774. The tendency of this correspon- 
dence was soon perceived by the British ministry ; 
and Governor Hutchinson was instructed to signify 
to the general court that they had incu his 
majesty’s displeasure by such a measure. 


THE GRIEF OF SHERIDAN.—on THE bDEaTH oF 


HIS WIFE. 


She is gone from this bosom, who gave 
To its throbbings the gladness of life ; 

They have borne to the cold, cold grave, 

My joy and my comfort—my wife. 


Her smile was the May-morning clear, 
Her look was the blue sky above, 

Her mind was the flow’ry parterre ; 
And her bosom the temple of love. 


Her voice was the music that flows 
From the shell of the echo of joy : 

And her eyes, like the fair star that throws 
Benignity over the sky. 


But May-morning’s veiled in a shroud ; 

It hath dawned on me sweetly its last ; 
My blue sky the vapors becloud, 

And my temple’s laid waste by the blast. 


They have borne my whole world to the tomb ; 
Of all earth, for me nothing appears, 

Bat solitude, sorrow and gloom, 
And the last of man’s solaces—tears. 


*Tis this latest solace I crave ; 
*T is a tribute I owe to my love ; 

*T ill I sleep by her side in the og 
I would weep till I join her above. 


Simplicity and sagacity were the two distinguish- 
ing traits in the character of Dr. Franklin. They 
were remarkably and happily displayed on his ex- 
amination, in 1774, before the British Privy Coun- 
cil, on the affairs in the colonies at that period, 
when Wedderburn was so severe, or rather so over- 
bearing, and showed “ the insolence of office.” But 
on all occasions these traits of character were man- 
ifested. ‘To these he was indebted for success in 
most of his negotiations. 


A steam boat arrived at Suez, the head of the 


mittees of the other colonies, on political subjects, | Red Sea, November 16th, in sixty-nine days from 
which had then for some time deeply engaged the | Calcutta, after considerable delay at Socotra, for 


public mind. 
ed to the other colonies, which led to no very im- 


In 1768, a circular letter was address- | 


the purpose of establishing there a depot of coal for 
future voyages. 


—E 
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SCHENECTADY. 


This pleasant town is on the Mohawk river, and 
west from Albany about fifteen miles. It is one 
of the oldest towns west of Albany and the Hudson 
river. The settlements were early made by the 
Dutch, at this place, and in 1690, the village was 
destroyed by the French and Indians from Canada, 
and most of the inhabitants were slain or captured. 
For forty years after the peace of 1783, Schenec- 
tady rapidly increased in population and wealth ; 
A college was established there in 1795 called Union 


PHILADELPHIA MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


College—and is now in a very flourishing condition. 
Dr. Nott long presided over the institution with 
great efficiency and fidelity. It has sent forth 
several distinguished scholars, who have been useful 
in church and state. The Mohawk river is sixty 
rods wide where it passes Schenectady, and there 
is a bridge of nearly 1000 feet; but since the open- 
ing of the great canal, the population and business 


| of the place has not increased. 


BOOK OF JOB. 


The book of Job, contained in the sacred volume, 


By a report of a Committee of the company lately | was probably written by Moses, while he resided in 


made and adopted, it appears, that the library con- | the land of Midian. 


This was about 1500 years 


tains about 4500 volumes ; 326 of which were added | before the Christian era, 750 or 800 after the deluge, 


during the year 1834. 


During the year past, the | and 350 later than Abraham. 


Moses was of the 


number of volumes loaned out for perusal was/| sixth or seventh generation from Abraham, and 


12,300. 


daily papers, and eleven monthly publications. | 
The design of the company, in forming the library, 
is to afford to a large and important part of society, 
access to standard works in the literature of the 
day, and records of passing events, at a moderate 
expense ; thus presenting inducements for the em- 
ployment of a portion of time to the acquisition of 
The report adds, that the ad- 
vantages of the library have been duly appreciated, 
and that a great number of persons have availed of | 
This | 
example is worthy of imitation even in smaller mer- 

cantile towns ; and the benefit increased, by inviting | 


useful knowledge. 
the opportunities which is afforded by it. 


mechanics to the association. 


Vou. 1.-—Ne. &. 





|in one God, and were opposed to idolatry. 
‘father of Moses probably instructed his son in their 
| faith. 1e 
were believers in the doctrine of the divine unity 


The library is also enriched with seven | Abraham of the ninth from Noah. 


Moses resided in Midian forty years. He was 


| possessed of the little learning which was then to 
_be had of the Egyptians; and, by his parents, no 
| doubt, was educated in the religion of the patriarchs, 
|the doctrines and history of whom were handed 


The patriarchs believed 


The 


down by careful tradition. 


There is also a probability, that the Arabians 


for many generations. Midian is in Arabia; and 

the descendants of Job were there settled also. 

Moses had ample time to write the history of Job, 

while in that country ; and the opinions are such as 
46 
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might be expected from one of his age and character, 
and in his condition. The outlines of the story are 
supposed to be drawn from facts; enlarged and 
filled up by remarks and sentiments such as Job 
and his friends would be likely to utter on the oc- 
casion. According to the opinion of all antiquity, 
the book of Job was written in a very remote pe- 
riod ; and probably before Moses compiled or wrote 
the book of Genesis. And the more judicious of 
early as well as modern writers, unite in attributing 
it to the pen of the great Jewish Legislator. 

The allusions to astronomy indicate an early 
period for the composition of the book, and the 
place where it is supposed to have been written. 
‘The reference to the worship of the sun and moon 
serve to confirm this opinion. The design of the 
writer seems to have been to inculcate the doctrine 
of submission to God, in all the trials and sufferings 
of life: to show that the righteous even are liable 
to worldly losses and evils; and that they are a 
discipline for moral good. There are in the book 
many just sentiments respecting our duty in afflic- 
tion and calamity; and many sublime descriptions 
of the majesty and sovereignty of Jehovah. It may 
be read with profit; for the instructions given and 
the doctrines inculcated are as important and as cor- 
rect now as they were 3500 years ago. 


Extracts from MS. record of the orders of the 
government of Massachusetts soon after the settle- 
ment in 1630. 

Sir Richard Saltonstal to make compensation to 
Sagamore John, for damage done his corn. Saga- 
more John promises to make satisfaction for any 
wrong done us by his people. A way ordered to 
be made from Charlestown to the New town (Cam- 
bridge.) Chickataubut, sachem of Neponset, fined 
for Sagamore John ordered to fence 
his corn. Wine prohibited, Market in Boston 
to be once a week. Ordered that grants of land be 
vacated unless settled. 








Tue Society or Woman.—lIt has been very 
justly said, that without ‘emale society, the begin- 
ning of our lives would be helpless, the meridian 
without refinement, and the close without comfort. 


FEMALE POETS. 
[Allan Cunningham’s History of Literature. ] 


“ Sister Joanna,” as Scott used to call Miss Bail- 
lie, possesses talents for poesy of a high order. She 
is at once gentle and powerful, moving and sarcastic, 
homely and heroic. Her plays on the passions dis- 
play such variety of powers, that she sometimes 
has been called the female Shakspeare. Her reg- 
ular poems abound in noble sentiments; and her 
songs have the humor, sprightliness and simplicity 
of the early Scottish lyrics. 

Felicia Hemans is the author of many plaintive 
and mournful strains. She has occasionally, in- 
deed, shown high sentiments and heroic feelings, 
but her affections are with the gentle, the meek, 
and the wounded in spirit. In the strife of songs, 
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she vanquished all the professors of the other sex, | 


who entered the lists. The best poem on the me- 


morable conference between Wallace and Bruce, | 


after the fatal fight of Falkirk, was from her gifted 
pen. ‘There were many competitors for the prize 
offered : she won the money and the fame. 

Miss Landon, or L. E. L., is next to Miss Bail- 
lie, the most successful poetess of the age. 
has written much; sometimes loftily, sometimes 
touchingly, always fluently and gracefully. 

Miss Howitt has shown herself mistress of every 
string of the minstrel lyre, save that which sounds 
of broil and bloodshed. There is more of the old 
ballad simplicity in her compositions, than can be 
found in the strains of any living poet besides. Her 
language is vigorous but not swelling; and always 
subordinate to the sentiments, whether of tender- 
ness or of Love. 

Of Hannah More it is not easy to speak: the 
sentiments she utters have a scriptural source, and 
the aim of her writing, is the spiritual welfare of 
mankind. She has certainly aided the influence 
of religious feelings; but she did not succeed by 
drama in giving that life and variety, which brings 
popularity and scatters works of fiction from the 
palace to the hovel. In religious romance, no one 
has come near honest John Bunyan. We are no 
admirers of religious romance, however, and are 
content with the New Testament, and prefer the 
simple language of our Saviour to all the glosses of 
the learned and the speculations of the ingenious. 
The most inspired can never reach ‘the height of 
that great argument,’ nor better express our duty to 
God and man, than Christ and his apostles have ex- 
pressed it. We listen with reverence to instructions 
from the pulpit, but with impatience to the lectures 
of the ‘ unco guid, or of the over-righteous.’ Miss 
More, however, has great merit as a moral writer, 
and has done much to rouse the wordly minded to 
‘the things which concern their eternal peace.’ 

Miss Mitford is no sighing poetess like Hannah 
More, but a kindly and gladsome lady, who promotes 
the happiness of society, by her hearty sketches of 
domestic manners, rural pursuits, village pastimes, 
and her all but living portraits of cottage dames 
and rustic husbandmen. In doing this, she is pro- 
moting morality and devotion, more than if she 
were to come abroad, in a religious allegory, to 
prove that we were sunk in folly and vice, and that 
hell was gaping for nine-tenths of mankind. She 
commits no such folly. She takes a walk down the 
greenwood glades, drops into the humble cottage, 
observes the healthy innocent in the cradle, and the 
thrifty housewife presiding over all; she extends 
her walk to the fields, sees the shepherd on the hill, 
and the rustic at the plough, and aids the farmer 
in calculating the promise of the year. No one has 
painted with such a true hand and in such natural 
colors, the joys and sorrows which crowd the land- 
scape of humble life. Those who wish to know 
how the unsophisticated hearts of the country beat, 
who wish to see the peasantry at fairs and festivals, 
must have recourse to the works of this accomplished 
writer. She is no dealer in the poetic and _ lofty, 
she limns no high-souled maidens, mourning under 
the moon, and sighing out fantastic wo ; she deals 
in sober realities, and uses colors of a modest and 
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quaker-like hue. She has admirable good sense; a} Although sugar has for so long a time been used 
thoughtfulness and penetration alike original and | in our alimentary preparations, it is only since it 
pleasing. has been analyzed by the French chemists, that it 

a has become to be considered in itself an alimentary 
substance. The base of sugar is a glutinous matter, 


We give the following article, because it has been —- os ae ae 
which, in its proper combination, is extremely pure 


often asserted that sugar increases debility, and 


cushions thardetens ad deadion and perfectly soluble, and consequently in the most 
BF oat favorable circumstances for easy digestion. It is 
PROPERTIES OF SUGAR. therefore extremely wholesome and nutritious. Of 





Dutrone calls sugar the most perfect alimentary | this there is abundant proof. During the crop time 

b . in Onl f many | i= the West Indies, all appear fat and flourishing ; 
ee ee Cae Se ey SS | he cate whieh ans tel on: Gate tops and the 
hysicians establishes the fact.* Dr. Rush, of | ; : - 

, as ith all who have | SCU™m™mings, become sleek, and in better condition, 
Philadelphia, says, in common with all who have | although more worked at that time than at any 
analyzed it, that “sugar affords the greatest quanti- | h Th ss dal incilie a te tet 

f ishment in a given quantity of matter, of | O°": » negpess Geimk Huny @ te jules, and 
7 Comes a ee j y «4 | the sickly among them revive and become fat and 
any subject in nature.” Used alone, it has fattened | healthy. In China and in India the same beneficial 


horses and cattle in St. Domingo, for a period of | : 
several months, during the time when the exporta- | effects are recorded. We are told by Sir George 


, Staunton, that in the former country, many of the 
tion — th d the ge > ogg of grain were sus- slaves and idle persons are hunny oun about 
VE ships. : — 
PThe aa iL ; et 7 Ps diet. is one of the | the time that the canes become ripe, hiding them- 
° eae sige Berger, a "| A mai . selves, and living entirely in the plantations. 
best preventives that ever has been discovered o A writer from India observes, “ That comfort and 
the diseases which are produced by worms. Nature pesich, atlctan ine. neat feiie tees oe atch 
seems to have implanted a love for this aliment in all ancnii totin pitas ena a Bt ‘in ie peo 
all children, as if it were on purpose to defend them alt for pm only on “ae is ca &. oy home 
. > c 
ay Fe gee ee eae eee eee observed them in the time of cutting the canes, and 
pe 1. Naeem pias ~~ | noted the difference in their looks before the crop 
never known to visit any country where sugar com- cation eal a uate en ah eee 
poses a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. The Fnldis (iin cdma great quantity of 
Would it oo be salutary in cholera ? a sugar; they eat it generally with their rice, which 
Dr. Rush, Dr. Cullen, and many other physicians|. 9? ye i at ol 
“ey ; [ae is the ordinary breakfast of people of all ages and 
are of opinion that the frequency of malignant fevers 2% i . 
; - | stations. A wholesome and pleasant food. 
of all kinds has been lessened by the use of sugar. Tien ic Reile clin to tes Giteiead ie all thn inane 
Dr. Rush observes, that in disorders of the breast, of the country but rice and sugar ; it is the common 
sugar is the basis of many agreeable remedies, and nectihenind a tama Whe Cochin CBien 
it is useful in weaknesses, and acrid defluxions in t “apenas . oi i tis Gelts tik 
ether parts of the body.f the pete faa pein of their Rabies ‘ stililan, 
The celebrated Tronchin, recommended “ Eau 2 = } ‘BEN 4 


” . : gs, Cc bers, radishes, artichokes, the i 
Sucre” for almost every malady. Dr. Fothergill gourds, cucumbers, ram : : o 

; Aree. © | of the Lotus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloe. 
was very anxious that the price of sugar should be | : 


. : . | They fancy nothing is so nourishing as sugar. This 
sufficiently moderate to render it accessible to the “i, Sager -. iy st 
: : . opinion of its fattening properties, has occasioned a 
mass of the people. From experiments made by eee ; 
. . whimsical law. The body guard of the king, select- 
some eminent French surgeons, it appears to be an . 
. _ ed for the purpose of pomp, are allowed a sum of 
anti-scorbutic, and this is confirmed by well known ' : 
facts. ’ money with which they must buy sugar canes, and 
f they are compelled by law to eat a certain quantity 
ate daily. This is to preserve the enbonpoint and good 
* He that undertakes, says Dr. Slare, to argue against sweets looks of those soldiers who are honored by approach- 
im general, takes upon him a very difficult task; for nature seems | ing so near to the person of the king; and they cer- 
’ om age Ag a =" all sorts = ee the birds tainly do honor to their masters by their handsome 
of the el, the easts ci) “pent eld, ney re pti a anc me seem to appearance. There are about five hundred of them 
be pleased and delighted with the specific relish of all sweets, and ; 
to distaste its contrary. Now, the sugar cane, or sugar, I hold all equally sleek and plump, being actually fattened 
for the top and highest standard of vegetable sweets. [Edwards’s by sugar. Domestic animals, horses, buffaloes, ele- 


West Indies. } “ : , : 
© € © > a Cc 
+t The celebrated Dr. Franklin had taken large quantities of phants, are all fattened with sugar cane in Cochin 


blackberry jam for the pain in the stone, and found benefit from China. : 
it; but discovered at length that the medicinal part of the jam re- Sugar has been found to be an antidote to the 
sided wholly in the sugar. From half a pint of syrup prepared by poison of verdigris, if taken speedily and in abun- 


boiling down sugar in water, and taken just before he went to bed, J “1 . 
he declared that he often found the same relief that he did from a dance : and, unlike many other organic substances, 


dose of opium. It has been said that sugar injures the teeth, but | Its nutritious qualities are not liable to change from 
this opinion does not deserve a serious reflection. the operations of time or seasons. [ Porter on the 
. + A vessel came from the West Indies heavily laden with sugar. Sugar Cane. ] 

A calm that had not been foreseen prolonged the passage till all 

their provisions were exhausted. The sugar was the only resource left — 
to the crew, and nourished by it, they at length arrived safely in port. | , 
Some sailors had died of scurvy during the voyage, and many were Nine hundred and fifty chests of tea were impor- 


threatened with death from the same cruel malady. The scurvy | ted from the United States to Great Britain in the 
ceased when its victims were, from necessity, reduced to the sugar 


diet, and the remedy was at the same time an agreeable aliment. | packet-ship England, which arrived at Liverpool 
«La Gazette De Sante, No. xliv. 1785.] in December last. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

The first knowledge we have of the growing of 
Silk, is derived from Chinese history. The silk 
worm was first known in that part of China anciently 
called Serica, where forests of the white mulberry 
tree grew spontaneously. Among the claims of 
antiquity put forth by that strange race of men, we 
find it mentioned that more than 700 years antece- 
dent to the time of Abraham, they had directed 
their attention to the culture of silk. One of the 
Empresses of the celestial Empire, with the aid of 
her retinue of women, introduced the silk worms 
into the apartments of the imperial palace, and sup- 
plied them with leaves from the mulberry tree. 
‘The cocoons thus produced were found to be much 
more valuable than those which were produced in 
the open air. The queen and her women wrought 
the silk which they cultivated into garments, which 
they embroidered, and otherwise tastefully deco- 
rated. 

Italy is celebrated for its productions of silk ; yet 
it was not introduced into that country until the 
16th century. In other parts of Europe its progress 
was more slow. Since the introduction of the mul- 
berry tree into France, near the close of the 16th 
century, the French, instead of paying many millions 
annually to other nations, made an estimated profit 
of more than $7,000,000 yearly on their silks. 

In the colony of Virginia, considerable effort was 
made for the production of silk. Mulberry trees, 
seeds, and worms, were sent over and furnished 
gratuitously by the British Government; and we 
find it recorded that Charles II. once stated to 
Governor Berkley that he had himself worn Virginia 
silk, and found it fully equal to that of other coun- 
tries. In 1661, Charles II. offered a large premium 
of tobacco to whoever should excel in the culture 
of silk; and, three years afterwards, one gentleman 
claimed the premium for 70,000 trees which he had 
then growing. 

In 1735, eight pounds of raw silk were exported 
from Georgia; and for many years considerable 
quantities were annually exported. In 1759 the 
colony of Georgia exported upwards of 10,000 
pounds of raw silk, which brought two or three 
shillings a pound more than the silk of any other 
country. 





It was introduced into Mansfield, (Conn.) in| 


1780. But the revolution came on, and there was 
no longer a foreign market for the raw material, and 
the colonists were not skilled in its manufacture. 
The exigencies of the country required that every 
man should be a soldier, or devote his time to such 
agricultural pursuits alone as might be requisite to 
the sustenance of himself and family. The business 
was resumed immediately after the revolution ; and 
in 1789, two hundred pounds of raw silk were made 
in the single town of Mansfield. We have seen it 
stated somewhere, that five tons of raw silk are now 
produced annually in the three counties of Wind- 
dam, Tolland and New London. Three-fourths of 
the population of Mansfield are now engaged in the 
culture of silk—some families producing from twenty 
to one hundred pounds yearly. We believe that 
the farmers of Connecticut consider it the most lucra- 
tive part of their business. A knowledge of the 
»rocess of raising the trees and producing the cocoons 


| 
| 
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is very easily acquired. On an average, 100 pounds 
of leaves will produce a pound and a half of raw 
silk. One full grown tree, in a healthy state, will 
furnish a hundred pounds of leaves in aseason. In 
the silk growing towns of Connecticut, a farm 
having mulberry trees on it is considered to be worth 
at the rate of one dollar a tree more than it would 
be without them. That it would be a profitable 
branch of agriculture there has never been a doubt. 
The greatest objection to entering the business, has 
ever been the want of suitable machinery with which 
to manufacture the raw material into marketable 
fabrics. ‘This desideratum has been happily supplied 
by Messrs. Gay and Mosely of Connecticut, who 
have invented and put in operation machinery which 
works with ease and facility, and produces a fabric 
that equals the best of imported silks. 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 

The British provinces, in the vicinity of the United 
States, are said to be rising gradually in population 
and wealth. Whether they will soon form a part 
of the great American Republic, we presume not to 
predict. A prediction might be thought to indicate 
a wish; and we have no wish to express on the 
subject. They receive, at present, many favors and 
benefits from Great Britain ; and contribute nothing 
by direct tax, to her enormous expenses. The peo- 
ple in these provinces are industrious and enterpris- 
ing. Such at least, is the character of most of 
them. They are good farmers and good mechanics, 
as well as hardy sailors. In Nova Scotia, there are 
as well cultivated and productive farms, and as good 
public roads, as in any part of New England. Great 
improvements have been made in these respects 
within thirty years. The spring is somewhat later, 
but the growth of fruit and vegetables is very rapid. 
New Brunswick is advancing, and new settlements 
are making, in various places, almost in proportion 
to Maine. The wilderness in Upper Canada, west 
of Ontario and Erie, is being rapidly subdued by 
emigrants from the father-land, and from the old 
settlements in lower Canada. In this comparatively 
new region, surveys have been made for roads, 
churches have been erected, school houses built, and 
lands cultivated. How far north, they will push 
their settlements, no one can calculate. 

If the experiment now making in the United States 
of republicanism prove favorable, our British neigh- 
bors may be disposed to join our neat political 
family. ‘They are looking on with great interest, 
and so are many in Europe, to see what the issue 
will be: and to learn whether the intelligence and 
virtue of the people will prove sufficient to control 
the evil designs of the ambitious and selfish. 


The population of Rome is said to be 147,000. 
There are in the city 54 churches, 34,800 families, 
30 bishops, 1450 priests, 2000 monks and friars, 
1400 nuns. Paris and London are much larger ; 
but the portion of priests and ecclesiastics is far 
less. 


According to the learned Bishop Wilkins, Noah’s 
ark was 545 feet in length, 90 in breadth, and 54 
feet high ; measuring upwards of 72,600 tons. 
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BLACK BEAR. 


It was long supposed that this animal was of the 
same species as the common bear of Europe. But 
on a careful comparison, it has been found, that 
they differ in several respects; as in figure, fur, 
color, as well as in their gait and attitudes. The 
head of the American bear is narrower than the 
European, and, in the shape and features of that 
part generally, it resembles the dog ; and the nose 
is more prominent and pointed. The hair is more 
glossy, and less woolly or shaggy than the brown 
bear of Europe. The proportions of the body and 
limbs are also smaller. The light colored hairs, 
found in the latter, are not in the former. The 
American black bear is found chiefly far in the north 
parts of the continent. Bears have been seen also, 
in the interior and unsettled part of the country as 


far south as Mexico. In the wilds of Canada they 
abound ; and constitute a chief part of the fur trade 
in that province. In 1807, twenty-five thousand 
| bear skins were imported into England from the 
| northern parts of America ; the average value of each 
| being forty shillings, amounting to more than sixty- 
| six thousand pounds sterling. Since that period, 
_ the supply has greatly diminished. This animal is 
less carnivorous than the European bear; and’ yet 
he sometimes attacks the pigs roaming in the forests, 
near new settlements. He seldom makes an attack 
on man, except irritated or first assailed. They 
often visit creeks and rivers for the sake of fish. 
The fur of this animal is less sought for, than former- 
ly ; for it is very coarse ; but it is the chief covering 
of the American Indians. 





LOCKE AND NEWTON. 


Locke and Newton were perhaps two of the | 


greatest geniuses and philosophers of their age. 


They had very powerful minds ; and their studies | 
and researches justly entitled them to the character | 


of most eminent scholars. The former studied 
chiefly the nature and powers of the mind ; and the 
latter. the properties and laws of the physical world. 
And both were firm believers in the christian reli- 
gion. They professed their faith in it, as a divine sys- 
tem, and conformed their lives to its holy precepts. 
It was not a mere matter of education with them. 
They studied its character and evidences with great 
di'igence and became its supporters from serious 


conviction. Newton wrote on the chronology and 
the prophecies of the scriptures ; and Locke on the 
reasonableness of christianity, and on the meaning 
of St. Paul’s epistles,” Milton, too, with his creative 
and powerful mind, was a believer and defender of 
the christian revelation. Most of ihe eminent phi- 
losophers of England for many centuries were de- 
cided friends of christianity ; and devoted much of 
their time to explain its doctrines and prove its 
truth. 

The first scholars in America have also been sin- 
cere believers in the gospel, and able advocates for 
the christian faith. We need not go back to the 
early days of New England ; for the greatest scholars 
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of the last and present century were of this charac- 
ter. Of these we may name Governors Bowdoin, 
Adams and Strong ; Chief Justices Cushing, Dana, 
Parsons, Sewall and Parker ; the Presidents Adams; 
and Cabot, Ames, Jay, and Wirt. The list might be 
extended. But it is sufficient to put to shame, and 
cause to be humbled the flippant sciolist of the pre- 
sentday. The superficial skeptics of the nineteenth 
century would deserve some credit, if they would 
inquire, with candid minds, as did those learned 
men, into the nature, character, and doctrines of 
our holy religion ; instead of perverting its obvious 
meaning, and attempting to cast ridicule on its sub- 
lime and consoling truths. We admonish the young 
to avoid the corrupting speculations .of illiterate 
skeptics, and to seek for religious truth in the love 
of it. Let them, at least, not take up early preju- 
dices against christianity from the misstatements of 
licentious men ; but examine with care and candor, 
into its evidences. It would be a matter of tremen- 
dous consequence, if they should reject the doctrines 
of life, and by wantonness or delusion embrace 
errors, resulting in evils of unspeakable magnitude. 
We speak not of this or the other sect or denomi- 
nation ; but of the alternative of christian faith, or 
hopeless infidelity. B. 


ON THE ORDER FOR THE CONSTITUTION TO 
PREPARE FOR SEA, 


When the deluge o’erflow'd the old world, 
And the people saw evil impend, 

An ark was prepard for the upright, 

While the vile to ruin descend. 


The tempest raged fiercely o’er the earth 
The ungodly were drown’d in the flood, 
While the band of the righteous surviv’d 
Through faith and reliance on God. 


So virtuous Columbians remain in repose 
When the tempest of war’s on the sea ; 
They're safe in their rights and their fame— 
The ConsrirurTion’s the defence of the free. 


The bold Frank shall assail us in vain, 

In vain send his menace to alarm ; 

Our Bulwark, the Constirurion is found, 
To guard us and keep us from harm. 


At home and abroad we're secure 

If this is the shield kept in view 

*Gainst enemies who greatly have wrong’d us, 
And the Captain is faithful and true— 

If our gallant ship Constitution, 

Had a Preble or a Hull in command ; 


And the political charter we boast 
Had a Washington to guard it on land. 


HISTORY. 


The study of history is at once interesting and 
useful. It is certainly of great interest to the inqui- 
sitive and philosophic mind, to acquire a knowledge 
of human transactions, and of the opinions, deeds 
and characters of eminent men in former periods. 
We wish to learn what has been done, and what 
projected, and what believed in pastages. Curiosi- 
ty is gratified, and the story imparts much interest 
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'as that of the wife? 


to every one desirous of knowing the human char- | 


acter. The information thus acquired is also useful ; 


“history is philosophy teaching by example.” It 
contains lessons of experience, and shows the springs 


| 
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of action with men of power and influence in society. 
“ Like causes produce like effects.” The ambitious 
and the selfish cannot be expected to act the part 
of true patriots. The people should give power 
only to the intelligent, the virtuous, and the benev- 
olent ; who would prefer the public welfare to the 
popular favor, and seek their country’s and not 
merely their own good. Especially, should the 
history of our own country be studied, by every 
member of the republic. We are a peculiar people 
in New England. It is important the young men 
of the present generation should be well acquainted 
with the history of the early settlements, and the 
characters and opinions and struggles of the first 
settlers, and their descendants. In every genera- 
tion, our fathers had to contend against arbitrary 
power, and for civil liberty. Their story is equally 
instructive and entertaining. And in a republican 
government, it is necessary for the preservation of 
political freedom, that the people generally be well 
informed, and well instructed in the nature and 
principles of our free institutions. D. 


BULLOCK’S ACCOUNT OF MEXICO. 


Bullock’s account of Mexico is a very interesting 
book. He is evidently an intelligent man, and ap- 
pears to narrate events and to describe the country 
with fairness and truth. The early accounts of 
Mexico, by the Spanish writers, were supposed to 
be much exaggerated. But according to Clarigero, 
Humboldt, and Bullock, the country exhibits marks 
of great population, wealth, industry and improve- 
ments, for many centuries before the Spanish inva- 
sion in 1520. At that period, Mexico was a large 
and populous city ; the palace and court of Monte- 
zuma very splendid ; public buildings spacious and 
ornamented ; there was public high ways, bridges, 
baths, pyramids, or high places of worship ; all indi- 
cative of improvement and civilization, far beyond 
the other tribes of Indians in America. Bullock 
saw a plan of the ancient city of Mexico, which 
shows that it was larger than the present one. The 
Mexicans when first visited by the Spaniards, had 
a calender more accurate even than that of the 
Greeks and Romans: and they abounded in hiero- 
glyphics, little inferior to those of Egypt. Mexico, 
according to the traditions of the people, was settled 
by tribes from the north, at a great distance, and 
several centuries before the Spanish conquest ; as 
early as 649 of our era. They probably came from 
wandering tribes of Tartars, who passed to America 
from Asia, in early times, at Bhering’s straits. They 
travelled south gradually, till they reached the mild 
and fertile regions of Anahuac, or Mexico, and there 
continued and grew to a great nation. 


Domestic Harriness.—Where will our sorrows 
receive such solace, as in the bosom of our family? 
Whose hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the 
chill of death from our brow with the same fondness, 
If the raging elements are 
contending without, here is a shelter. If war is 
desolating the country, here is peace and tranquillity. 
Blissful and happy hours that unite us together in 
sweet and holy companionship, I bid you a joyful 
welcome ! 
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GE IN CHARLOTTESVILLE 


The University of Virginia was established, in | 


1817, by the legislature of that state. And it re- 
ceives, annually, fifteen thousand dollars, from the 
Virginia literary fund. A large amount of the Uni- 
ted States’ debt was also appropriated for the bene- 
fit of the university. It is situated in Charlottesville, 
the principal town of Albemarle county ; and about 
eighty-five miles West North-West from Richmond, 
the capital of the state. The site, both of the town 
and of the university, is very pleasant. The build- 
ings comprise ten pavilions, for the accommodations 
of the professors; one hundred and nine dormitories, 
and six hotels for the lodging and dieting of the 
students. The teachers employed in this seminary, 


England. In 1834 it had nine instructers, one hun- 
dred and thirty pupils, a library of eight thousand 
volumes ; and an adequate philosophic: ‘al apparatus. 
There is in Virginia, also, a large fund for schools ; 
the annual income of which is 85,000 dollars. 

The University of Virginia is situated near the 
seat of the late President Jefferson, and was a favor- 
ite object of his care. William and Mary’s college 
is much more ancient. It has been the alma mater 
of many distinguished characters in Virginia, and is 
still in a prosperous state. Besides these, there are 
three other colleges in Virginia ; one in Prince Ed- 


_ ward county, called Hampden Sydney ; Washing- 


when it was opened for students, were chiefly from 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, published 
in London in 1834, in numbers, have been loaned 
us by a friend. The latest number received is XI. 
Number XII. was to appear on the first of February 
last. This is an able and scientific 
ing acomplete description of the earth, physical, sta- 
tistical, civil and political ; the geology and natural 
history of each country, and the commerce, pursuits 
&c. of different nations. 

ca, the British provinces, the United States, north- 
western regions, Mexico, Guatemala, and Colombia. 
It gives the latest accounts and discoveries of this 
portion of the earth. We have heard, it was pro- 
posed to publish the work in this city: and 
doubt it would be extensively circulated. Mr. Mur- 
ray is assisted in the work by several eminent schol- 
ars in England, and seems to have made use of the 


work, contain- | 


ton college in Rockbridge county; and one in 
Mecklenburg, recently established. 


manners. His birth and habits were of the city, and 
yet his imagination was all rural. He never was 
engaged in rural sports; nor does it appear that he 
was ever on horseback. He amused himself in the 
fields, with flowers and plants, and butterflies and 
insects. His fancy supplied him with the habits of 
country people. He loved to contemplate the snowy 


_ whirlwind, the April shower, the summer morn, and 


No XI. relates to Ameri- | 


latest and best publications relating to the subjects | 


of which he treats. 
GAY, THE POET 
Gay had the strange contradiction of a manly 
mind, and fastidious and somewhat effeminate 


the fading lights of evening, as the golden tints 
recede into twilight and darkness. His manner in 
society was that of a petit-maitre. His solitary 
thoughts were never frivolous. He was serious, gen- 
tle, benevolent and conscieniious. Perhaps he was 
too delicate for the rude tempests of the world. He 

was like a tender plant, which could not bear the 
rough air, and tempests and frosts. 





Dr. Barney says, that when he was young, his 
venerable teacher gave him a lesson, which made a 
deep impression, and which he endeavored to profit 
by :—Never go to bed at night, he said, till you know 
something which you did not know in the morning. 
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DRAGON’S-BLOOD TREE. 


This gigantic tree reaches its highest degree of 
perfection, and attains an astonishing height in the 
Canary Islands, about 30° north latitude. Hum- 
boldt, the first of travellers, speaks of one of these 
trees, which he saw in a garden in the small town 
of Orotava, one of the most delicious spots in the 
world. When he climbed the Peak of Teneriffe, 
he says, he found this enormous vegetable to be 
forty-five feet in circumference, a little above the 


root. At ten feet high, the diameter was twelve 
feet. There is a tradition, that this tree was vene- 


rated by the Guanches, as the elm of Ephesus was 
by the Greeks; and that in 1400 it was as large as 
it now is. It enjoys perpetual youth, and is loaded 
with flowers and fruit. ‘The growth of the dragon- 
tree is very slow ; and the age of that at Orotava, is 
probably many centuries. It is said to be derived 
from India; but, from remote antiquity, has been 
cultivated in Madeira and the Canaries. Is not 
this proof, that the Carthaginians traded to India, 
from the Mediterranean, and by the Cape of Good 
Hope? They stopped at these Islands, and here 

lanted the Dragon-tree, (Dracena,) as it would 
best flourish in that latitude. When the French 
adventurers conquered the Fortunate Islands in the 
sixteenth century, the Dragon-tree of Orotava was 
of equal dimensions as when seen by Humboldt, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. But all things are 
liable to decay. This giant of the vegetable king- 
dom was prostrated by a storm in 1822. 

This tree cleaves open in many parts, and distils, 
at the summer solstice, a fluid, which condenses 
into red_tears, soft at first, and afterwards hard and 
friable. This is the true Dragon’s-blood of the 
shops ; and it is administered internally for dysen- 
tery, hemorrhage, and other bowel complaints. 


Late writers divide men into three races, instead 
of five, as was formerly done ; and tracing each to 
the three sons of Noah. From Shem came the 
Caucasian race, the inhabitants of the western parts 
of Asia, and of Europe. From Japhet descended 
the Mongolian race, or the middle and eastern parts 
of Asia. From Ham, the country of Egypt. The 
Malays were probably a colony from Ethiopia in 
early times, and the Indians of America no doubt 
sprang from the Tartars, on the north-eastern coasts 


of Asia. 


ties in each of the above races. 





Different climates and exposures (arising | 
from the manner of living) have made great varie- | 
| credited, for the benefit of the work. 
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THE COLOMBO PLANT. 


This medicinal plant is found indigenous about 
the shores of Mozambique, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, in latitude 10 or 12 south, and opposite the 
Island Madagascar. It has been long used in the 
East Indies. The root is well known in the phar- 
macopeeia, as of singular efficacy in strengthening 
the tone of the bowels and stomach, and curing 
dysentery, cholera, and other diseases of the ali- 
mentary canal. The natives of Africa dig up the 
roots, cut them into slices, and dry them in the sun. 
They consider it as beneficial in most diseases. 
The plant has lately been distributed in the Mauri- 
tius, New Holland, and some other places; and it 
is hoped will be cultivated extensively. 


The Comprehensive Atlas, geographical, histori- 
cal and commercial, by T.. G. Bradford, published 
by W. D. Ticknor, of Boston, has made its appear- 
ance. Much is expected of the work, from the 
prospectus which was presented to the public, when 
it was undertaken. The execution, in all respects, 
is highly creditable to the publishers. We have heard 
much said of the merit of the work ; both as to its 
fulness and accuracy. It contains a mass of im- 
portant information, relating to the geography, his- 
tory, (natural and political,) commerce, and statis- 
tics of all nations ; embracing the latest discoveries 
of travellers and navigators, and statements of the 
present population, trade &c. of the various people 
on the globe, 


Angelo Mai, the learned and industrious ~~ 
of the rich library of the Vatican, in Rome, has 
lately discovered the letters of Marcus Aurelius, the 
philosophic Emperor, and of his preceptor. This 
discovery has excited much interest with the literati, 
as Aurelius was well educated, and had the reputa- 
tion of a great philosopher. The letters were writ- 
ten in his youth, and relate to his literary and phi- 
losophical pursuits. 


(In a paper received a few days ago, from the 
valley of the Mississippi, and not a thousand miles 
from Knoxville, there are four articles or paragraphs 
copied from the 6th number of our magazine, without 
any reference to the source, whence they were 
taken. So far as the Editor is concerned, it is 
matter of pride, that what he had prepared or select- 
ed is thus approved by the conductor of a respect 
able paper. But from regard to the proprietors 0: 
the Magazine, he feels compelled to make the re- 
quest, that paragraphs so copied may be duly 
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MAY. 


To persons of great sensibility and of lively im- 
agination, this is the most pleasant month in the 
year. Even the rich season of autumn produces 
less excitement and pleasure. In May, all nature 
is alive and blooming. The bud of April has ex- 
panded to an opening flower. The work of reviv- 
ing nature began in the last month ; now it is com- 
pleted. The earth is covered with flourishing trees 
and vegetables, shrubs and grass. Every thing is 
fresh and gay, and creation is adorned in its most 
beautiful robe. The blossom of the fruit tree is as 
delightful to the eye, as the fruit of autumn to the 
taste. And many a shruband tree has no fruit but 
its expanding flower to bestow. The temperature 
of the sky is such as to invite abroad into the open 
fields, and to induce to a ramble, where we may in- 
hale the purest air, and come in contact with the 


beauties of nature. The most illiterate may enjoy 
the walk. But the student of natural history and 
\ OL. .. - N . q, 7 


botany, will derive far greater pleasure. He will 
be able to detect marks of design and wisdom, 
which others do not observe. To both, the scene 
is beautiful and refreshing ; but to the latter, it pro- 
duces more admiration, in the proofs of connexion 
and contrivance, everywhere visible, Here is no 
work of blind chance or accident. All bear marks 
of wise design, and of intelligent design, tending 
to good. A survey of the human frame led the 
devout philosopher of old to exclaim, “ I will praise 
thee, O God, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” The examination of the vegetable world 
will also bring conviction, that infinite wisdom and 
power have here left imprints of their presence. 
Most of the tribes of flowering plants and shrubs 
are now dressed in their gayest attire. The long 
sleep of winter seems to have prepared them for 
this new display. All their opening beauties are 
spread before our admiring view. ‘They appear to 
17 
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rejoice in again exhibiting their brightest hues, and 
to boast that they have once more cast aside the 
sterility and gloom of winter. They lift their mod- 
est heads, to receive the soft breezes of the south, 
or to drink the refreshing dews of heaven. And 
they not only gratify the sight, but exhale a pleas- 
ant fragrance, which enhances the benefit of their 
society. Go forth then, you that love pure pleasure, 
and visit the fields and gardens, spread before you 
in every direction; and the walk will open your 
mind to new beauties in creation ; will give a taste 
for pleasures which delight, but never corrupt nor 
debilitate, and excite a curiosity, in the indulgence 
of which you will find new sources of intellectual 
gratification. 

One of the amusements of gentlemen, at this 
season, is fishing for trout. The brooks of 
and at where this delicate fish is found, are 
now thronged by the angling tribe, who love to 
draw the beautiful trout from his hiding places, and 
to make a rich repast for their friends. 











THE INTRODUCTION AND USE OF TEA. 

It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the first 
sight of roses, dared not touch what they supposed 
were trees budding with fire ; and that the native 
Indians of Virginia, the first time they seized ona 
quantity of gunpowder which belonged to the Eng- 
lish, sowed it as grain, expecting to reap a plentiful 
crop of combustion by the following harvest, to blow 
away their invaders. 

We smile at the simplicity of these men of nature, 
for their mistaken notions at the first introduction 
awong them of exotic novelties; and yet, even in 
civilized Europe, how long a time those whose pro- 
fession, or whose reputation regulate public opinion, 
are influenced by vulgar prejudices, often disguised 
under the imposing form of silence! and when their 
ludicrous absurdities and obstinate prejudices enter 
into the matters of history, it is then we discover 
that they were only imposing on themselves and on 
others. 

It is scarcely credible, that, on the first introduc- 
tion of the Chinese leaf into England, which now 
affords daily refreshment, the use of this harmless 
and pleasant beverage should have spread consterna- 
tion in the nations of Europe, and have been ana- 
thematized by the terrors and the fictions of some 
of the learned. Yet this actually happened. A 
learned Frenchman spread a great alarm at the first 
use of tea, which he called the impertinent novelty of 
the age. In Germany, the dealers in tea were con- 
sidered as immoral, and as dangerous members of 
society, lying in wait for the purses and lives of 
men ; and a celebrated physician in England sup- 
posed that the pretended virtues of tea were merely 
to encourage its importation. Many virulent pam- 
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tage, only by the slow and resistless efforts of time 
and its own virtues. 

The first accounts we find of the use of this shrub 
/are the casual notices of travellers, who, seem to 
_ have tasted it, and sometimes not to have liked it. 
| The first introduction of tea into Europe is not 
| ascertained. According to common accounts, it 

came into England from Holland in 1665, when 
_Lord Arlington and Lord Ossery brought over a 
| small quantity: the custom of drinking tea soon 
_after became the fashion with the more opulent, and 
/a pound then cost sixty shillings. The honor of 
introducing tea into Europe is claimed both by the 
| Dutch and English East India companies ; but it is 
probable the Dutch brought it to Europe a short 
time before the English did. It is said, however, that 
so early as 1664, a few pounds were brought into 
England from China, asa present to the king. At 
present, the consumption of this article is very great 
and extensive, both in America and Europe. The 
shrub or plant attains the height of five or six feet, 
and is branching and evergreen. ‘The effects of 
tea on the human system are those of a mild nar- 
cotic, and when taken in moderate quantities is 
exhilirating. The green varieties of the plant pos- 
sess this quality in a higher degree than the black. 
Of all narcotics tea is the least injurious, if it is so 
in any degree. It acts as a diuretic and a diapho- 
retic, and is said to assist digestion. 

There are two varieties of the Tea plant, by some 
writers considered as distinct species; viridis and 
bohea. It was formerly asserted that the green tea 
was gathered exclusively from viridis: but this is 
now said to be doubtful. Doctor was assured, 
that either of the two plants will afford the black or 
green tea of the shops; but that the viridis is pre- 
ferred for making green tea. 

The leaves of the plant are cured in houses con- 
taining ten or twenty small furnaces, about three 
feet high with a flat iron pan on the top. The iron 
pans are heated toa certain degree, the new gathered 
leaves are put upon the pans ; and they are shifted or 
moved as quick as possible by the operator, till they 
become too hot to be endured; and he takes them 
off with an instrument somewhat like a shovel, and 
pours them on mats placed on low tables near the 
furnaces. Others take up small quantities and roll 
them in the palms of their hands, and others fan 
them that they may speedily cool. This process is 
repeated twice or thrice, before the tea is prepared 
to be put into stores for the market. It is also 
usual to winnow the teas, when the leaves are taken 
up in succession as they fall; those nearest, being 
the heaviest, are the gun-powder, the lightest is 
considered the most inferior, and in China is used 
by the lower classes of people. 














phlets were published against the use of this shrub, | 


from various motives. 


water. The progress of this famous plant, says an 
ingenious writer, has been something like the pro- 
gress of truth: suspected at first, though very pal- 
atable to those who had courage to take it, resisted 
as it encroached, abused as its popularity seemed 
to spread, and establishing its triumphs at last, in 
cheering the whole land from the palace to the cot- 


In 1670, a Dutch writer says | 
it was ridiculed in Holland, under the name of hay- | 


Locke felt the difficulty which every parent ex- 
periences who has a son to educate. “If I keep 
my son at home,” he says, “he is in danger of be- 
coming my young master: If I send him abroad, 
it is almost impossible to keep him from the reign- 
ing contagion of rudeness and vice. He will pro- 
bably be more innocent at home, but more ignorant 
of the world, and more likely to be duped when he 
comes abroad.” 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO MAN. 

Is religion essential to man? We certainly 
have a capacity for religion. Perhaps, it is not too 
much to assert, that the experience of mankind 
universally, is in confirmation of this truth. The 
rudest as well as the most civilized, the most bar- 
barous as well as the most enlightened, the most 
ignorant as well as the most learned, are more or 
less under the influence of religious faith and feel- 
ings. The sentiment of religion is everywhere re- 
cognized. The diversity is great, indeed, both as 
to belief and the outward form of expression. But 
our position is not shaken by this fact. For it re- 
fers not to any particular theological system, or 
theory. Whence is this universal sentiment and 
belief? How shall we account for its universality ? 
It is either natural ; implanted in every individual 
man by the Creator ; or it is to be attributed to an 
early supernatural revelation communicated by the 
inspiration of the infinite spirit, to the first parents 
of the human race ; and it is at the same time to 
be assumed, (and justly so, as the sentiment is uni- 
versal,) that we have a capacity for it—a nature 
adapted to receive and cultivate it. In truth and 
in effect, then, it amounts to the same, on either 
hypothesis ; that the Deity inspires every rational 
soul with a sense of religion ; or that he made a 
revelation to our common progenitors, and gave us 
all a nature, or a capacity, to receive it, when com- 
municated to us, by our parents and teachers, as 
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not contend for any particular form or theory. We 
have nothing to do, here, with mere speculative 
opinions, or the minor differences of sectarians. 
Where there are minds of different characters and 
tones, and while men are differently educated, there 
will be a diversity of opinion, as to some doctrines re- 
lating to spiritual or religious faith. But, with the man 
of reflection and of comprehensive views, this con- 
sideration furnishes no real objection to the great and 
fundamental truths of religion, nrtural or revealed. 
And as to the objection that religion is a mystery, 
we cannot perceive that has any greater force in 
this case, than in relation to the laws and operations 
in the physical world. But what reasonable man 
is deprived of his faith in these laws, whether in 
the departments of astronomy, anatomy, or the 
vegetable kingdom, because there is a veil of mys- 
tery everywhere spread over the works and opera- 
tions of nature around him! Yet we can penetrate 
this veil, for all useful and important purposes—for 
our health, and strength, and welfare. We know 
enough to avoid what is deleterious, and to choose 
the good and the wholesome. We can learn enough 
for our present safety, improvement and comfort.— 
In the world of mind, too, there is much of mys- 
tery, which we cannot explain nor fully comprehend. 
| But it is “ the fool, who says there is no God,” no 
spiritual world, no mind distinct from matter, 
which is essentially unintelligent, inert, inactive. 

_ The direct origin of the human mind, the mode of 





readily as the reception of any, even the most com- | its developement, and the degree of its self-deter- 


mon truth in physics or morals. 
doubt the obligation of truth, of gratitude, of piety 
to parents, or of justice and equity to man? Cer- 
tainly not! and why does he not? Because he 
believes it agreeable to the will of the great Crea- 
tor, made known by express revelation, or plainly 
written on the heart, by him who formed us rational 
and moral beings. The sentiment of religion ; the 
belief in a superior power, and a sense of depend- 
ence and obligation towards that power ; is equally 
clear, strong and universal, as the former. 

Religion, then, is natural to man. It is natural, 


Does any one | mining power; these we may not be able satisfac- 


torily to explain—but no one in his senses will 
therefore deny that man has mind, that God is, in 
| some way, its creator or father, that personal re- 
' flection, inquiry, and study are necessary to enlarge 
and strengthen its faculties, or that he has the power 
of choice, or self-determination. 

As to revealed religion, we may assume, that, as 
in the natural world, so here, there is no effect with- 
out an adequate cause. The Deity certainly can 
reveal himself to man; his goodness, we may be- 





(and it is not unnatural) for man to be religious. | 
And it is as proper to say, that man is a religious | 
being, as that he is an intelligent or moral being. | 


Every man is not moral, in the usual sense of the 


term; but he has a moral nature and faculties ; and | 


if he is immoral, it is not a natural defect, or a 
common feature of his character as aman. Whether 


a man will be true to his religious nature ; whether | 


he will cultivate, develope, and mature it ; whether 
he will conform to, and obey the religious sentiment 
implanted in him ; in a word, whether man will be 
personally religious, and will keep alive and obey 
the dictates of a sense of religion: this must depend 


on the will and desire of each individual himself. | 


The very nature and character and definition of re- 
ligion imply this. 

But, we are met with the objection, that there is 
an uncertainty in all religious systems, and that it 
is difficult to decide, which is the true: and also 
that there is a great mystery in religion, and 
therefore no hope of obtaining any satisfaction in 
the study or pursuit of it.—As to the diversity of 
religious opinions, this can be no just objection to 
the reality, or the importance of religion. We do 


lieve, would induce him to do so—and that he has 
done it, we may see in the effects connected with 
the Christian system. Prophecies fulfilled, are one 
proof ; and miracles are another proof ; because here 
are effects without an adequate cause, unless the 
direct power and spirit of God are recognized. 
Doctrines, such as human learning and philosophy 
never taught, yet agreeable to the reason, the feel- 
ings, the lofty aspirations and immortal hopes of 
man, are revealed or taught by those, utterly in- 
competent and unable to teach them, except God 
illumined their minds :—here are effects without a 
cause, unless we admit a supernatural revelation. 
Any other supposition would imply as great a mi- 
racle as that of curing the blind, or raising the dead. 
The Christian revelation removes all mystery, as 
far as is important, and of practical effect. The 
natural sentiment of the human heart in favor of 
religion, is confirmed. The sense of religious obli- 
gation is strengthened ; the hopes and the duties of 
natural religion are rendered sure and plain ; and 
all that remains for man to do, for his dignity and 
happiness, 1s to be faithful to the natural sense of 
religion, and as that sense is more fully explained 
and sanctioned by Christianity. B, 








FREEDOM OF THE MIND. 


That mind alone is free, which, looking to God 
as the inspirer and rewarder of virtue, adopts his 
law, written on the heart and in his word, as its 
supreme rule, and which, in obedience to this, gov- 
erns itself, reveres itself, exerts faithfully its best 
powers, and unfolds itself, by well-doing, in what- 
ever sphere God’s providence assigns. 

It has pleased the All-wise Disposer to encom- 


pass us from our birth by difficulty and allurement, | 


to place us in a world where wrong-doing is often 
gainful, and duty rough and perilous, where many 
voices oppose the dictates of the inward monitor, 
where the body presses as a weight on the mind, 
and matter, by its perpetual agency on the senses, 
becomes a barrier between us and the spiritual 
world. We are in the midst of influences, which 
menace the intellect and heart, and to be free is to 
withstand and conquer these. 

I call that mind free, which masters the senses, 
which protects itself against animal appetites, which 
contemns pleasure and pain in comparison with its 
own energy, which penetrates beneath the body 
and recognises its own reality and greatness, which 


passes life, not in asking what it shall eat or drink, | 


but in hungering, thirsting and seeking after righ- 
teousness. 

I call that mind free, which escapes the bondage 
of matter, which, instead of stopping at the mate- 
rial universe and making it a prison wall, passes 
beyond it to its Author, and finds in the radiant 
signatures which it everywhere bears of the Infinite 
Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlargement. 

I call that mind free, which jealously guards its 
intellectual rights and powers, which calls no man 
master, which does not content itself with a passion 
or hereditary faith, which opens itself to light whence- 
soever it may come, which receives new truth as an 
angel from heaven, which, whilst consulting others, 
inquires still more of the oracle within itself, and 
uses instruction from abroad, not to supersede, but 
to quicken and exalt, its own energies. 

[ call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its 
love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, 
which recognises in all human beings the image of 
God and the rights of his children, which delights 


in virtue and sympathizes with suffering wherever | 


they are seen, which conquers pride, anger and 
sloth, and offers itself up a willing victim to the 
cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively framed 
by outward circumstances, which is not swept away 
by the torrent of events, which is not the creature 
of accidental impulse, but which bends events to 
its own improvement, and acts from an inward 
spring, from immutable principles which it has de- 
liberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects itself against 
the usurpations of society, which does not cower 
to human opinion, which feels itself accountable to 
a higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a higher 
law than fashion, which respects itself too much to 
be the slave or tool of the many or the few. 

I call that mind free, which, through confidence 
in God and in true virtue, has cast off all fear but 
hat of wrong doing, which no menace or peril can 
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enthral, which is calm in the midst of tumults, and 

possesses itself, though all else be lost. 
| I call that mind free, which resists the bondage 
of habit, which does not mechanically repeat itself 
|and copy the past, which does not live on its old 
| virtues, which does not enslave itself to precise 
'rules, but which forgets what is behind, listens for 
|new and higher monitions of conscience, apd re- 
| joices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher exer- 
tions. 
| I call that mind free, which is jealous of its own 
freedom, which guards itself from being merged in 
others, which guards its empire over itself as nobler 
| than the empire of the world. 

In fine, I call that mind free, which, conscious 
of its affinity with God, and confiding in his prom- 
ises by Jesus Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the 
unfolding of all its powers, which passes the bounds 
of time and death, which hopes to advance forever, 
and which finds inexhaustible power, both for action 
and suflering, in the prospect of immortality. 

Channing. 
| 


|_MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS AND NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Our large establishments for the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen cloths may be dated about 1815. 
Long before this, indeed, cottons, woollens, and even 
|linens, to a considerable amount, were manulac- 

tured in families ; and a few small establishments 
| were also founded. In 1814 and 1815, and subse- 
quently, they have been greatly extended, and on 
a large scale, so as to vie with similar establishments 
in England. The largest are in Massachusetts ; at 
Waltham, Lowell, Springfield, Taunton, Pawtucket, 
Fall-River, Ware ; which are for cotton. Woollen 
| cloths are made in Northampton, Pittsfield, and in 
several towns in the southern part of Worcester 
| county, as Southbridge, Uxbridge, Dudley, Web- 
ster; and in Framingham, in Middlesex county. 
And great quantities of fine flannels are manufac- 
tured at Amesbury, in Essex county. There are 
many smaller factories for cotton or woollen cloths 
in various parts of the State. The exportation of 
| these goods is of largeamount. They are of a very 
strong texture, and are sold low, compared with 
the prices twenty years ago. At Taunton, Fall- 
| River, and Lowell, much is done in printing or 
| stamping: and the colors and figures are very beau- 
| tiful. At Fall-River, printed muslins are manufac- 
_ tured, of a delicate fabric. The amount of capital 
vested in these factories is probably not less than 
$20,000,000. In Rhode Island, the manufacture 
of cotton and woollen cloths is carried on to a 
great extent, in proportion to the population of the 
State. There are similar factories in the State of 





| Maine ; but chiefly in the south-western part, bor- 
| dering on New Hampshire. 


In the latter State, 
there are several establishments ; the largest are at 


| Dover, in the north-eastern part, and at Nashua, in 


the south-western part, near Massachusetts. 

The manufacture of shoes has much increased 
within a few years ; and is carried on extensively 
at Lynn, in Essex, and at Randolph, in Norfolk 


; county. 
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JAMES BOWDOIN, 


We have peculiar pleasure in presenting a full 
length likeness of this distinguished patriot and | 


philosopher. One point of interest to our young 
friends will be the costume given to the painting, 
which is a just description of the dress of half a 
century ago. It might have been more complete, 
if the head had been covered with a large three 
cornered chapeau. 

Mr. Bowdoin was one of the greatest philoso- 
vhers, and one of the most distinguished men of the 
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ancient and respectable State of Massachusetts. 
He was born in Boston, in 1726, and died in 1790, 
in his sixty-fifth year. His grandfather was a na- 
tive of Rochelle, in France, of a respectable and 
honorable family, and in his religion a protestant ; 
in that kingdom then usually called Hugonots. 
Soon after the edict of Nantz (which had passed 
in 1598, in favor of the protestants, ) was repealed 
in 1685, and persecutions raged against them with 
great severity, the grandfather left France and landed 
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at Casco Bay, near Portland, with his family. The 
father of Mr. Bowdoin was with him, then about 
twenty years old. The grandfather spelt his name 
Baudouin, as appears by one of his letters, which 
was formerly in possession of the writer. The his- 
tory and sufferings of the French protestants are 
well known. ‘They were persecuted with even 
ter severity than English dissenters were in G. 
ritain. On the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
many thousands were butchered, by the unfeeling 
bigots of the Roman Catholic faith. Dexter, Si- 
gourney, Brimmer, Laurens, Boudinot, Jay, Huger, 
and others, left France, and came to America, at 
this period of persecution. Before the edict of 
Nantz in 1598 and after 1572, 70,000 protestants 
were slaughtered for refusing submission to the 
papal power.—From Casco, the elder Mr. Bow- 
doin soon removed to Boston, and there took 
up his permanent abode. He devoted himself to 
mercantile pursuits, and acquired a good estate. 
His son, the father of our Mr. Bowdoin, was held 
in high reputation, and was sometime one of the 
council for advising the governor. He also left a 
large property, and two sons, James and Wil- 
liam; who thus received a large inheritance, at 
his decease. Mr. Bowdoin was educated in Har- 
vard college, and received the honors of that Sem- 
inary in 1745, when eighteen. While a member of 
the college, he was not distinguished by that rare 
brilliancy of genius which excites astonishment ; but 
he was, even at that early age, remarkable for dis- 
cernment, application and good sense. Good moral 
habits were also formed by him in early life, so that 
when he came into possession of a large patrimo- 
nial estate, he was not corrupted, nor led astray, 
into the paths of dissipation or extravagance. In 
his youth, he courted the muses occasionally, and 
some of his poetical compositions have been pre- 
served. But he did not devote much time to such 
pursuits. He early studied ethics, natural philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence and politics. At the age of 
twenty-seven or eight, he was returned a member 
of the General Court from the metropolis. And 
at this time he corresponded with professor Win- 
throp of the university, with Franklin, Otis, Pratt, 
Mayhew, and Cooper. With the two first on phi- 
losophical subjects ; and with the others, on theology, 
and politics, which even in 1750, engrossed the at- 
tention of the enlightened friends of civil liberty. 
In 1757, Mr. Bowdoin was transferred to the 
Executite Council: and continued in that station, 
and in the House of Representatives, till the war 
of the revolution. He was disapproved, when 
chosen by the General Court into the council, by 
governor Bernard, and governor Hutchinson, on 
several occasions, for his firm and inflexible opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary measures of the British minis- 
try, which the royal governors were instructed to 
support and enforce. Afterwards, Hutchinson con- 
sented to his election into the council, believing 
his opposition would be less injurious than in the 
House of Representatives. That statesman was 
compelled to bear testimony to the zeal and de- 
cision of Mr. Bowdoin in the cause of liberty, 
and acknowledged that he was the ablest man at 
ne council Board. 
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The volume of Massachusetts State Papers con- 
tains several resolves and reports of the council, 
and answers to the governor’s speeches of that pe- 
riod, well known to have been prepared by him. 
“ His heart was warm, and his tongue and pen were 
employed in the service of his country.” 

Dosen this period, as leisure from public duties 
permitted, Mr. Bowdoin devoted himself to literary 
and philosophical pursuits. He had a good private 
library, and his correspondence was extensive with 
the learned men of his time. 

In 1774, Mr. Bowdoin was appointed one of the 
five delegates from Massachusetts, to attend a con- 
tinental congress in Philadelphia: but his health 
was then so delicate, that he was unable to bear 
the fatigues of the journey. In 1775, however, 
after the battle of Concord, and the crisis had ar- 
rived, we find him true to the liberties of the coun- 
try. He was chosen President of the Executive 
council of Massachusetts, at that period, when the 
authority of governor Gage and his council was 
denied, and a House of Representatives and coun- 
cil were appointed, to make laws, and to exercise 
the powers of government. When a convention 
was formed in 1780, to prepare a civil constitution 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Bowdoin was elected the 
President ; his patriotism, intelligence and discre- 
tion pointing him out for that important station. 
The same year, and chiefly through his influence, 
the academy of arts and sciences was established 
in Massachusetts, of which he was unanimously 
chosen the first president ; and he presided over 
this learned body till his death. In 1785, he was 
elected Governor of the Commonwealth ; and again 
for the year 1786. It was his lot to be chief mag- 
istrate when the insurrection took place, headed by 
Daniel Shays. On this critical occasion he con- 
ducted with great firmness and moderation. And 
the crisis demanded the exercise of these political 
virtues. ‘The insurrection was put down, with very 
little bloodshed ; and even that was provoked by 
the rashness of the insurgents. While Mr. Bow- 
doin was in the chair, the debt of the State was 
immense ; he did much to provide for its payment, 
and to restore the public credit. He also, in 17835, 
and again in 1786, recommended the enlarging of 
the powers of Congress, for the purpose of regula- 
ting commerce, collecting a revenue, and paying off 
the debt of the United States. And his recom- 
mendation, no doubt, led to the general convention, 
in 1787, for amending the articles of the confedera- 
tion, though a distinct proposition was also made 
by the Assembly of Virginia, in 1786, for that ob- 
ject. When President Washington made a tour 
through the New England States in 1789, and vis- 
ited Boston, Mr. Bowdoin showed him great atten- 
tion, and appeared highly gratified in the opportu- 
nity of manifesting his respect and admiration of 
his exalted character. It was the opinion of those 
who well knew Washington and Bowdoin, that 
they possessed similar virtues and qualities, to enti- 
tle them to the high regard and gratitude of our 
favored republic. Mr. Bowdoin furnished several 
articles for the volumes of the learned academy of 
which he was president ; the chief was that on light, 
in which he advocated the theory of Newton. He 
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left a handsome legacy and his valuable library to 
the institution. He was a member of the royal 
societies of Dublin and London ; and received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in the Univer- 
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sity of Edinburgh. To all his other honors, we 
may justly add that derived from a public profes- 

sion of the faith, and an exemplary display of the 

| Virtues, of Christianity. B. 
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BLUE BIRD. [Sycvia Siatis.] 


This species (sialis) is a small bird, scarcely seven 
inches in length, but the wings are very full and 
broad ; and the whole upper parts are of a rich sky 
blue, with purple reflections ; the bill and legs black ; 
throat, neck and breast, chestnut. This species is 
found in all parts of the United States ; in Mexico, 
Guiana, Brazil, and in the Bahama Islands. It is 
supposed they pass from this continent to Bermuda, 
at the beginning of winter, to enjoy the mildness 
of that climate, as well as for their favorite food, 
the berries of the red cedar, which there abound. 
But though generally accounted a bird of passage, 
yet, in February, if the weather be pleasant and 
mild, they make their appearance about the barns 
and orchards ; and about the middle of March, are 
often seen with their mates, visiting the box in the 
garden, or the hole in an old apple-tree ; the cradle 
of some generations of his ancestors. ‘The pleas- 
ing manners and sociable disposition of this little 
bird, entitle him to particular notice. As an early 
messenger of spring, he brings his recommendations 
with him, and receives a hearty welcome from every 
one. At this genial season, when in company with 


his mate, it is curious and pleasing to behold his | 


courtship, his solicitude and efforts to please, and 
to secure the favor of his beloved fen.ale. He sits 
close by her, uses the tenderest expressions, and 
sings to her his most endearing warblings. If he 
espies an insect delicious to her taste, he seizes upon 
it, flies with it to her, spreads his wings over her 
and puts it into hermouth. When the spot is fixed 
upon, and other necessary steps taken, they begin 
to clean out the old nest, and to prepare for the 
reception of their future offspring.” The female 
lays five eggs, and often has two or three broods in 
a season : the male takes care of the young, after a 
certain period, (a few weeks,) while the female is 
again sitting. 

The usual spring and summer song of this inter- 
esting bird, is a soft, agreeable and oft-repeated 
warble, uttered with open, quivering wings, and is 
very pleasing. In his motions and general charac- 
ter, he resembles the Robin red-breast of Great 
Britain ; and except as to color, it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish Sim from that bird. He is of a 
mild and peaceful disposition ; and appears ready- 
as it were, to associate with mankind. It may justly 
be added, that he is a universal favorite. 
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TELEGRAPH SCIENCE. 

Of all the ingenious inventions for transmitting 
intelligence, none exceeds in simplicity, and none 
equals in rapidity, the telegraphic system, one of 
the greatest improvements of modern times. 
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Every one of us hears and reads of news by the | 


Telegraph, from day to day, without ever consider- 
ing, much less understanding any thing of the prin- 
ciples of this mode of communicating intelligence. 
On account of its incalculable importance to the 
mercantile interest, and, above all, to the lives and 
safety of our seafaring brethren, as well as for the 
simplicity and efficienc y of the modern Telegraphic | 
system, 1 have thought it would be interesting to 
most persons, to have some general knowledge at 
least, of the construction and use of the Telegraph 
in its present highly improved state in this city. 

The word Telegraph is derived from two Greek 
words teele, at a distance, and grapho, to write, or 
indicate by signs ; as telescope is derived in the same 
manner from the Gréek words feele, at a distance, 
and scopeo, tosee. Another name is also used, which 
is likewise taken from the Greek, Semaphore, from 
seema, a sign, and phero, to bear or carry. 

A perfect Telegraphic system should be sufficient 


to communicate, by combinations of signs, all that | 


could be communicated by writing; but every plan | 


hitherto devised, has been liable to some objection. | 


Signals of different kinds have been employed from 
the earliest periods of society ; they were some- 
times addressed to the eye, and sometimes to the ear. 











What is her name ? 


The Semaphoric Telegraph used in this city con- 
sists of an upright post (as in the annexed plate,) 
having a small moveable arm, at the upper end, 
called the Indicator, and two larger arms at conve- 
nient distances below the Indicator. The Indica- 
or (which is used bv itself, as will be hereafter ex- 
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plained,) and the arms may be placed each in six 
different positions, as shown on the plate. These 
several positions denote the numerals from | to 6; 
so that the two arms together may take twice six or 
twelve positions ; and this number, by the familiar 
principle of permutation, affords sufficient signs to 
| express any numeral from one to hundreds of thou- 
| sands ; the numeral system being now used in this 
| place. 

With the Semaphoric Telegraph are used three 
books, like dictionaries, containing sets of numerals 
| placed in order, with the words denoted by them 

| standing against those numerals ; exactly upon the 
principle of a dictionary of any language. The 
Telegraphic dictionary differs from any other only 
in having a series of numerals, instead of a series 
of words, under each letter of the Alphabet, with 
the meaning of the numbers affixed to them ; just 
as ina French dictionary for example, the French 
word would be put first, and then the English mean- 
ing by its side. 

Now the arms of the Semaphoric Telegraph, 
being placed in certain positions, denote particular 
numbers ; the observer, then, upon seeing the po 
sitions of the arms, looks into his Telegraphic dic 
tionary for the number denoted by them, and by 
| the side of that number he finds the word signified 
by it. This is a general view of the principle of 
the invention. This numerical dictionary embraces 
so far as can be anticipated by experience, all the 
questions and answers which are likely to occur be- 
tween vessels at sea, or at the Telegraph stations 
on the coasts. It also contains a list of numerals 
_ nating the names of vessels, and the names 

f the principal countries, ports, towns, cities, rivers, 
ae and harbors. 

The first of the three books above mentioned 
may be called a general telegraphic dictionary, and 
is familiarly known by the name of “ Elford’s Book.” 
The second is an extensive Appendix to Elford’s 
Book, by Mr. J. R. Parker, and the third is called 
the Boston Harbor Signal Book, which, as its name 
imports, is for the particular use of the port of 
Boston. This book, besides a considerable number 
of important questions and answers, contains a list 
of 1500 sail of vessels belonging to Boston and 
other ports of the United States, the name of each 
of which is designated by a particular numeral ; 
which saves the trouble of spelling the name letter 
by letter, as must be done in the case of vessels 
whose names do not happen to be in that list. 

Each of the three books has its appropriate de- 
signation. ‘The first of the books, as I have observ- 
ed, is known at the Telegraph stations by the name 
of Elford’s Book ; and when this is to be used, it 
is designated by the Indicator, or small upper arm 
of the Telegraph, by two positions, denoting 6—4, 
which may be called the numerical name of that 
book. A briefexemplification will make this intel- 
ligible. When the observer at one station wishes 
to communifate with the other, he places the Indi- 
cator in a perpendicular position; in whic h it is 
kept during the whole time of the communication, 
except when changed to designate one of the books, 
as explained hereafter. Let us suppose that an 
observer, at one of the stations, should wish to in- 


quire of the person at another, whether he had any 
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thing to communicate. This question will be found 
in Elford’s Book. Now before asking the above 
question, the observer puts the Indicator, first into 
the position denoting number 6, and then changes 
it immediately to the position for number 4; which 
is noted down on a slate or on paper thus, 6—4 ; 
the person enquired of then knows, that he is to 
look into that book for the matter in question, what- 
ever itmay be. The first observer then has recourse 
to the two arms of his Telegraph ; with which he 
first makes the signal denoting the numerals 4 and 
3, and then immediately adds the signals for 2 and 
4, thus making the entire number 4324, against 
which number in the book, the person at the other 
station finds this question ; Have you any thing to 
communicate ?/—Being thus possessed of the ques- 
tion, he prepares to answer it, and as his answer, 
either yes or no, is to be found in Elford’s Book, 
he also in the first place, by means of the Indicator, 
gives the numbers 6—4, to denote that book ; and 
then immediately answers by the sign for number 
4, which means yes, or by number 1, which is no. 

The second book is a very copious Appendiz to 
Elford’s Book, by Mr. Parker ; who, in order to 
extend its usefulness, has very judiciously added, in 
a distinct column, the Numerals, Phrases &c., of 
the Holyhead Telegraphic Establishment in Great 
Britain ; which is highly important to the interests 
of British and American commerce, there being a 
line of Telegraphs along the coast of England, from 
Holyhead to Liverpool. Mr. Parker’s Book also is 
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designated by the Indicator, not however by one 
fixed and invariable number, but by several diflerent 
combinations of numbers, each of which at once 
directs the observer to a particular subdivision or 
letter of the dictionary, instead of the entire work ; 
and under the letter designated by such numbers 
will be found the principal or important word of 
the sentence. For instance: suppose the Indicator 
should give the numbers |—5. Now as this num- 
ber does not denote Elford’s Book (which is 6—4,) 
nor the Boston Harbor Signal Book (which is 6—5,) 
it follows that the observer is to look into Parker’s 
Appendix. In that it will accordingly be found 
that the numbers 1—5 denote the subdivision or 
letter D, under which, the principal word or subject 
of inquiry will be seen. After this, if the follow- 
ing numbers, for example, should be given by the 
arms of the Telegraph, 2,—6,—4, the observer 
would find against that number, under the letter D. 
the following ; 2, 6,4, “Is in great distress and 
requires immediate assistance.” 

The Harbor Signal Book is designated by the 
numerals 6—5, by the Indicator. Each of the 
three Books, therefore, having its appropriate name 
in figures, no embarrassment can ever arise as to 
the particular one to which the observer is to refer. 

Thus far you have an account of Telegraphic 
operations by land, where we can erect elevated 
objects and have a distinct view of the arms or sig- 
nal boards of a Telegraph. But it is oovious this 





| method would be impracticable at sea. 





An essential improvement has of late years been 
introduced, by means of flags, and called the Ma- 
rine Telegraph, (See Plate.) The use of flags 
rests upon the same principle with the arms of the 
land Telegraph. They are six in number, and cor- 
respond to the six positions of the arms of the land 
Telegraph ; denoting the numerals 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
They are each blue and white, and all of the same 
size, with duplicate numbers of each flag. To these 
is added a Conversation Flag, which like the In- 
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Conversation Flag 


dicator of the land Telegraph, shows that the ship 
making the signal wishes to converse. Nearly ten 
thousand changes or combinations can be made, de- 
signating the words and phrases in the books above 
mentioned. By these means, ships at sea can com- 
municate with each other even at the distance of 
several miles; and when they approach the coast, 
can hold communication with the Land Telegraph. 

From this illustration of the uses of the Tele- 
graph, by land and by sea, you will be able to form 
some judgment of its vast importance toa great 
commercial country, possessed of such an extensive 
8ea-coast as ours, and having a constant intercourse 
with all parts of the globe. I say nothing of its 

Vou. 1.—No. 9. 













incalculable value in case of a war, when a rapid 
communication of intelligence may be of vital im- 
portance to the whole population of a town, a city, 
or even of the country at large ; but, in ordinary 
times of peace, and in the usual course of com- 
mercial business, when we consider its utility, in the 
preservation of property, and above all, the lives of 
our sea-faring brethren, we cannot sufficiently ap- 
preciate the great value of this invention. 

We were about preparing an article on Telegraphic 
science, when the above was handed us, and which 
is inserted in our pages, with particular pleasure. 
The invention, it is believed, may be made exten- 
sively useful. If it is confined to the communica- 
tion of intelligence on nautical and marine concerns, 
it ought to be encouraged by substantial rewards 
on those who have improved the science and pre- 
sented it to public attention. We are all interested 
in the prosperity of navigation and in the safety of 
the enterprising men by whom it is pursued. Every 
facility of giving early notice of the approach of 
a vessel; especially of affording relief, if the men 
are sick, should be supported and rendered of prac- 
tical effect. But we can perceive nothing to prevent 
the use of Telegraphs for communicating intelli- 
gence more rapid, on political subjects, if we were 
so unfortunate as to have war; for we should want 
to communicate information as quick as possible, 
along the coast, from one end of the Union to another. 

The Telegraph, in some form, was in use among 

18 
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the ancients ; but was never carried to any great 
perfection. It has been adopted, at different pe- 
riods, in modern times ; particularly in France soon 
after the revolution of 1793. Important intelligence 
was conveyed, at the rate of 144 miles a minute, 
which is about eleven times greater velocity than 
sound, and seven times faster than a cannon ball. 
A few years ago, it was stated in a French paper, 
that 3,000 messages could be conveyed from Paris, 
in a day, to any part of France, and answers received. 

This science or art has been brought to great 
perfection within a few years by an enterprising 
citizen of Boston ; and we are glad to hear that his 
labors are well appreciated by intelligent and liberal 
merchants. He deserves the notice and encourage- 
ment of the federal government for his attention 
and perseverance in this respect. 

This establishment was commenced ten years 
since, and employs five persons constantly on duty 
froin sunrise to sunset, who never quit their stations 
at any interval without giving previous notice to all 
the other stations of their intended absence, by a 
concerted signal to that effect. 

The following abstract statement gives an annual 
account of the aggregate number of vessels, whose 
arrivals have been announced and reported to the 
commercial interests in this city: 





Vessels telegraphed from Oct. 1824, to Oct. 1825, - 799 
as “ Oct. 1825, to Oct. 1826, - 897 
ee as Oct. 1826, to Oct. 1827, - 923 
ss Oct. 1827, to Det. 1528, - 1010 
" - Oct. 1828, to Oct. 1829, - 1309 
ig - Oct. 1829, to Oct. 1830, - 1435 
- wn Oct. 1830, to Oct. 1831,  - 1583 
ni se Oct. 1831, to Oct. 1832, - 1809 
‘ “ Oet. 1832, to Oct. 1833, - 1856 
ss “ Oct. 1833, to Dec. 31, 1834, 2104 
_ = Jan. 1835, to April, 509 

Whole number of vessels telegraphed, up to April 
ae «ee oe! Te ee 14,235 


THE TIDES. 


It has long been admitted, that the tides, or the 
flowing and ebbing of the waters of the ocean, is 
caused by the moon: but this general theory ad- 
mits of some modifications, or explanations. The 
attractive power of the sun is felt by the ocean ; 
and high winds serve to increase or retard the rise 
and fall of the sea. The relative distances of the 
moon, at different times, are also to be considered, 
in accounting for different heights of the tides. 
The sun and moon exert an influence on our globe, 
by attraction, which is found to exist in all bodies. 
The force of this attraction, in such large bodies 
of matter as the sun and moon, is very great. 
The sun being far the largest of these bodies, would 
attract the earth in a much greater degree than the 
moon does, except that the latter is but a small dis- 
tance from our globe, compared to the sun. When 
the sun and moon are in the same line, as to the 
earth, their combined influence is greater than that 
of either separate. And when the moon is at her 
quarter, as it is called, or farthest from the line from 
the sun to the earth, then the influence of the moon 
on the earth is less than in a different position. 
And then the tides do not flow so high, or are not 


so powerfully attracted by the moon: the attrac- | 


tion of the sun being to a different direction, or at 
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a different part of the earth, (for the attraction is 
perpendicular, or operates in straight lines.) 

The tyro is ready to ask, how there are two 
high tides in twenty-four hours. He sees by the 
above theory, that when the moon is at the meridian 
of any place, (or rather a little later, unless other 
causes are in operation) the waters rise to the high- 
est, at such place, by the moon’s attraction. But 
the difficulty is, as to another high tide directly on 
the opposite side of the earth. ‘The moon attracts 
the earth, as well as the ocean, though not with so 
great apparent eflect. The water of the sea is more 
easily affected. The whole earth is attracted by 
the moon; and thus the water of the ocean farthest 
from the moon, or on the opposite side of the earth, 
is drawn towards the moon, and leaves the water 
less attracted; which, in effect and appearance, 
rises higher, than in a state, where no attraction 
was felt on the earth or ocean. Thus there is a 
high tide on the side of the earth opposite to the 
moon, as well on the side next the moon, aud nearly 
where the moon is in the meridian. In the one 
case, the water is attracted (being lighter than the 
earth) towards the moon, and rises to the highest 
point ; and in the other, the whole earth is attracted 
towards the moon, and the water opposite to and 
farthest from the moon is left behind (as it were,) 
and rises higher, compared to the earth near it, than 
it would otherwise appear. 

But there are other considerations to be noticed 
in explaining the phenomenon of the tides. We 
have said that the highest tides happen at the new 
and full moon, when the sun and moon are ina 
line with the earth: but the waters do not yield 
instantly to the action exerted upon them, nor cease 
their motion caused by the attraction of the moon, 
at the moment the moon is in the meridian: the 
influence exerted continues to operate, or the effect 
continues. Thus the spring tides occur about a 
day and a half after the time indicated. For a 
similar reason, the real time of high water, in daily 
tides, occurs nearly three hours after the moon 
passes the meridian. The motion given to the 
waters of the ocean by the attraction of the moon, 
continues after the attraction has operated. An 
impetus is given which causes the water to move 
for some time after the cause of the motion ceases. 
This is agreeable to the general laws of matter and 
motion. 

Pliny noticed the phenomenon of the tides eigh- 
teen centuries ago ; and considered the cause to be 
the attraction of the sun and moon. Galileo and 
Kepler wrote on the subject three hundred years 
since ; and Newton afterwards. His theory is gen- 
erally adopted ; and he shows that in a system of 
three bodies, the motion of one about another, and 
relative to the latter, is disturbed and irregularities 
produced, by the difference of the attractive forces 
of the sun on the earth and moon. 


Bees. In the fall of 1833, a man who keeps bees, 
buried several hives in the ground, below the frost, 
and so that the air was excluded—covered first with 
straw and then with earth. They were taken up 
in April following, and were found in health ; and 
they had not used any of the honey in the hives. 
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SUGAR MAPLE 


Of the maple, (acer), there are said to be twenty- | chief value, however, is derived from the sap, from 
seven species, twelve of which are indigenous in| which is obtained sugar of an excellent quality, supe- 


North America. The red maple is the most com- | Tior to the common brown sugar of the a ies ; 
mon and most extensively diffused in our forests. and when refined equals the finest in beaii y. It 
It is found from Mexico to 49th degree north. The | has been supposed that sufficient quantities might 
sugar maple is one of our most valuable forest trees. | be made for the whole United States : but, for some 
The wood is excellent fuel, and most of the potash | reason, the manufacture has not been pursued. 


made in the country is produced by its ashes. Its | Considerable quantities have been made in Vermont 
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and Maine. 
sugar, and some more ina season. This species 
of maple is sometimes used for keels, and the lower 
frames of vessels, as a substitute for white oak. In 
the autumn, the woods and forests where they 
abound are dyed of a crimson hue, by the changing 
leaves of the sugar maple. 
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A single tree will yield six pounds of | 
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The sugar maple is also called rock, or hard ma- 
ple. This tree is sometimes seventy-five feet in 
height, but usually about fifty. The leaves are 
about five inches broad, but vary as to length: are 
smooth, and fine lobed, and taper pointed. It is 
mostly found between forty-two and forty-eight 
degrees north. 


THE LIVE OAK. [Quercus Vmens.] 


The oak, of which there are different species, is 
ealled the pride of the northern hemisphere, to which 
+ of the globe they are almost wholly confined. | from Norfolk, Virginia, in latitude 37°, and thence 

he Naturalists | south on the shores of the Atlantic, and of the 
speak of eighty species, of which one half are found | Gulf of Mexico, as far as the Sabine river, thus 


y abound in temperate climates. 





the mountains of Mexico. 


in North America, and within the United States or 
The live-oak is found 
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appearing to be exclusively confined to the United 
States. It abounds in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Its value, for ship-timber, is highly 
esteemed in the United States. The vessels of the 
American navy are built in a great measure of this 
timber, and large merchant ships are now often 
composed in part of this timber. This tree usually 
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grows to the height of forty-five or fifty feet; and 
the trunk one and a half, or two feet in diameter. 
The leaves are evergreen, coriaceous and entire. 
The oak is generally described, as having leaves 
alternate, simple, and lobed. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous; the sterile ones are disposed in loose 
aments. 









































FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH.—Provipence. 


The two churches in Providence, of which we 


here present a view, are among the oldest houses | 


The Uni- | 


of worship, of distinction in that city. 
tarian Congregational church, in which lately Dr. 
Edes and now Rev. Mr. Hall preaches, was for- 
merly called the Independent Benevolent: Society’s 
church. It is situatedon one of the highest streets 
of the city, and yet its location is not quite so ele- 
vated, as that of the college buildings. The house 
is spacious, and the society large and respectable. 
It was the first, and long the only truly Congrega- 
tional church in Providence. ‘The view from it, to 
the south-west, is very extensive. 

The first Baptist church is a very handsome edi- 
fice, but is situated lower on the descent of the 
ground toward the river. From the main street, it 
has an imposing appearance, having a spacious area 
in front, and considerable open space on two other 
sides. The building is large and the society con- 
sists of some of the most ancient and respectable 
families of the place. The Baptists were in Provi- 
dence at a very early date of our history. Indeed, 
he celebrated Roger Williams declared himself a 





UNITARIAN CHURCH.—Provipence. 


Baptist, and submitted to baptism by immersion, 
long after he was an adult, after he had been a 
preacher many years, and some time subsequent to 
his settlement at Providence. Williams was truly 
an original thinker and independent inquirer after 
truth ; but his cotemporaries thought he was a 
little “ given to change.”” The public Commence- 
ments for Brown University in Providence, are cel- 
ebrated in this church, on the first Wednesday of 
September, annually. The government of the 
University has been in the hands of Baptists ; but 
not exclusively so. They have set a laudable ex- 
ample of liberality of sentiment. by electing several 
gentlemen who are Congregationalists, into the board 
of Overseers. In our next number, we hope to 
give an account of the new church on the west side 
of the river. 


Culture of Sitk in Connecticut. The raw Silk 
produced in Mansfield, Connecticut, during 1834, 
amounted to more than sixty thousand dollars 
This business is increasing. 








DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS. 
{From the Curiosities of Literature. ]} 
The literary treasures of antiquity have suffered 
from the malice of man, as well as from the lapse 
of time. Conquerors and bigots, in the moments 


| 


| 
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the deed was perfectly suitable to the character of 
a barbarian, a bigot and a blockhead. Abdoolah, 
who governed Chorasan, in the third century of the 
Mahometan era, was presented with a MS. which 
was shown as a literary curiosity. He asked, what 


of their power, have not been satisfied with de-| Was the title, and when told it was the story of 
stroying men, but have extended their vengeance| Wamick and Oozra, composed by the great poet 


against books. 


Ancient history informs us, that | Noshiruan, he said, “ that the people of his country 


the Persians, from a hatred of the religion of the | @nd faith had nothing to do with any other book 


Phoenicians (Jews ?) and Egyptians, destroyed their 
books, which were very numerous. A valuable | 


than the Koran, and that the composition of an 
idolator, or an infidel must be detestable.” He also 


collection was burnt at Cnidus, by some followers | issued a proclamation, commanding all Persian 
of the medical school of Hippocrates, because the | MSS. which should be found within his jurisdiction 


people of that city denied the doctrines of their | 
master. 

The Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the 
Christians, and of many of the Greek philosophers ; 
the Jews burnt the books of the Christians and the 
Pagans: and the Christians burnt the books of the 
Pagans and the Jews. Many books of the learned 
but heretical Origen were burnt by the party which 
assumed to be Orthodox. The valuable library of 
Alexandria was pillaged and destroyed by men who 
called themselves Christians! A similar act of an | 
illiterate Mahometan conqueror has justly received 
the severest censure. Great ravages were commit- 
ted by Christians also in the thirteenth century at | 
Constantinople ; which has led to the observation 
of the learned Dr. Clarke, “that the Turks have 
committed fewer injuries to the works of art, than 
the barbarous and bigoted Christians of that age.” 

The Jewish Talmud has been forbidden by va- 


rious edicts, of the Emperor Justinian, of several | 





Spanish and French kings, and a number of the | 


Popes. 
ordered to be burnt; and the intrepid perseverance 


All copies, which could be found, were | 
to the flames. 


of the Jews preserved that learned work from utter | 


annihilation. In 1569, twelve thousand copies were 
thrown into the flames at Cremona. It was after- 


wards decreed by the Pope, that it was necessary | 


to destroy the traditions of the Jews. 

Conquerors were formerly disposed in their wan- 
tonness of power, or their mistaken zeal, to destroy 
the national records of the people they subdued. 
Hence the Irish deplore the loss of their most an- 
cient records and memorials. The Spanish inva- 
ders of Mexico, in 1520, destroyed most of the hier- 
oglyphic writings of the Mexicans; and thus the 
interesting history of that people must forever re- 
main imperfect. Clavigero, the most authentic his- 
torian of Mexico, continually laments this irrepara- 
bie loss. 
superstition was mixed with all their paintings, (hier- 
oglyphics) collected, in the market-place, a moun- 
tain of these precious records, and buried to ashes 
the memory of many highly interesting events. 
Afterwards, attempts were made to collect informa- 
tion from the mouths of the Mexicans ; but they 
indignantly refused to communicate such as they 
had. 

Some pretend to discredit the story of the Caliph 
Omar, who, on taking Alexandria, declared, “that 
the Koran contained every thing useful and impor- 
tant to be believed and known,” and therefore or- 
dered the large library of that city to be destroyed ; 


but there is lamentable evidence of the fact ; and | 





The first missionaries, presuming that | . ; 
‘the annals of the nation were forbidden to be read, 





to be burnt. Most of the ancient poetry of the 
Persians perished by this fanatical edict. Ximenes, 
the Catholic Spanish cardinal, seems to have retal- 
iated somewhat on the Saracens ; for, at the taking 
of Grenada, he condemned to the flames five thou- 
sand copies of the Koran, which fell into the hands 
of the conquerors of the Moors. 

The works of the ancients were frequently de- 
stroyed at the instigation of the monks. Some- 
times, they mutilated them ; and it was a common 
practice to erase the works of Greek and Latin au- 
thors, that they might transcribe the ridiculous lives 
of pretended saints, on the obliterated vellum. In 
the Vatican, there has been found one of the books 
of Livy, the Roman historian, painfully defaced by 
some pious father of the papal church, for the pur- 
pose of writing on it some missal or psalter ; some 
others have been recently discovered in a similar 
condition. Inflamed with a blind zeal against every 
thing pagan, Pope Gregory VII. ordered the library 
of the Palatine Apollo, a treasury of literature 
formed by successive Emperors, to be committed 
His pretext was to confine the at- 
tention of the clergy to the holy scriptures. From 
that time, all ancient learning, which was not sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the church, has been de- 
nominated profane, to distinguish it from that called 
sacred. ‘The same Pope burnt the works of Varro, 
a learned Roman, that St. Austin might escape the 
charge of plagiarism, who it is said was indebted 
to that writer for much contained in his works. 

The Jesuits who were sent by Ferdinand, Emperor 
of Germany, to proscribe Lutheranism in Bohemia, 
converted that flourishing kingdom comparatively 
into a desert, from which it never recovered ; con- 
vinced that an enlightened people could never be 
long subservient to a tyrant, they struck one fatal 
blow at the national literature ; every book, they 
censured, was destroyed, even those of antiquity : 


and writers were not permitted to compose on sub- 
jects of Bohemian literature. Even the language 
of the country was represented as a mark of vulgar 
obscurity ; and domiciliary visits were made for the 
purpose of inspecting books and the libraries of the 
Bohemians. With their books and their language, 
they lost their national character and independ- 
ence. 
At the beginning of the partial reformation in 
England, under Henry VIII., the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the monasteries were dis- 
solved, those who purchased the religious houses, 


took the libraries as part of the booty ; but, being 
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in many cases men of illiterate characters, the books 
were sold for waste paper, or destroyed. For many 
years, there was a blind and indiscriminate zeal 
against the MSS. of Roman Catholic writers ; and 
many were committed to the flames for no other 
pretence, without knowing what were the subjects 
treated, or how valuable were the writings. The 
puritans engaged in this pious warfare ; but direct- 
ed their zeal against pictures and images. One 
Dowsing, an over-zealous puritan, gives the follow- 
ing account of his exploits. ‘“ At Sunbury, we 
brake ten mighty great angels in glass. At Barham, 
brake down the twelve apostles in the chancel, and 
six other superstitious pictures there, and eight in 
the church. At Lady Bruce’s chapel, a picture of 
the Deity, of the Trinity, of the Holy Ghost, and 
of Christ, we gave orders to take down, and the 
lady promised to do it. At another place, brake 
six hundred superstitious pictures, eight Holy Ghosts 
&c.” In this manner, he and his deputies scoured 
one hundred and fifty parishes. There was, how- 
ever, some apology for this work of destruction. 
The superstitious reverence, for pi .ures and im- 
ages was very injurious to the religicn of the gospel. 
Nor was any evil done, by this work of destruction, 
to the interests of literature. The image of the 
Virgin Mary was very common; and the strange 
imaginations of the papists had exalted her above 
the throne of God. We must not, therefore, too 
hastily condemn the puritans for their indignant 
opposition to pictures and images in the houses of 
Christian worship. 

Numerous libraries and records perished during 
the civil wars in England. Fuller says, that the 
wars betwixt York and Lancaster, which lasted six- 
ty years, were very destructive ; but the civil war 
between the Parliament and Charles I., for six years, 
was much more injurious, as the church records 
were a prey to armed violence and bigotry. Many 
materials for a history of Catholics in England were 
then destroyed. The great Gustavus of Sweden 
was of a more noble spirit ; for when urged to de- 
stroy the palaces of the Duke of Bavaria, he de- 
clined, saying, “let us not copy the example of our 
unlettered ancestors, who by waging war against 
the productions of genius have rendered the name 
of Goth universally proverbial of the rudest state 
of barbarity.” Sir Mathew Hale of England also 
showed his wisdom and moderation, when it was 
proposed to destroy all the records in the Tower, 
and to settle the nation on a new foundation. By 
pointing out the evil of the proposal, he drew to 
his opinion all sober persons, and stopped the mouths 
of the most frantic. It may be for the benefit of 
future ages to reflect on the lasting evils produced 
in society, by bigotry and fanaticism. Knowledge 
can never injure the cause of true religion ; litera- 
ture is the handmaid of piety, and free inquiry is 
necessary to improvement both in science and morals. 


The MS. of Robinson Crusoe was offered to 
inost of the booksellers, but none would undertake 
it; though De Foe, the writer was in good repute. 
At last, one not very shrewd engaged to publish it ; 
and made above one thousand guineas by it. And 


great sums have since been made by new editions. | 
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NEW YORK PLAN FOR SUPPLY OF WATER, 


We barely alluded in our last number, to the 
reservoir for supplying the city of New York with 
water. By the kindness of Mr. ———,, one of the 
Aldermen of that city, we have been since favored 
with two reports of Commissioners, appointed by 
the City Authority in 1833, on the subject, stating 
the result of several surveys and estimates, as to the 
route and the completion of this great work. The 
reports are minute and full. ‘Two routes are pro- 
posed, both to convey the water from Croton river, 
which is said to be pure, and sufficient to supply from 
twenty-four to thirty-two million gallons every twen- 
ty-four hours. ‘The whole distance is about forty- 
three miles. One of the routes, (which appears to 
be far preferable to the other), is to commence at 4 
large artificial reservoir to be formed on the Croton, 
about two hundred and sixty feet above high water, 
or the common level of the Hudson river, in order 
to receive the waters of three other smaller brooks, but 
within the short distance of three and a half miles, 
and thus be sure of a sufficient quantity, in the driest 
seasons. An extensive ledge on the Croton, favors 
the making of a large reservoir at the place propos- 
ed, for collecting the waters from the smaller streams ; 
and it is called the confluence reservoir. The whole 
expense of reservoirs, canal or pipes, whether upon 
or under ground, of damage to land, and proprie- 
tors of mill sites, including a very large receiving 
reservoir in the city, and distributing reservoirs, is 
estimated at from $ 4,500,000, to $ 5,800,000. It 
is believed, that Croton river and the streams con- 
nected with it, will furnish 32, or 33,000,000 gal- 
lons of water in twenty-four hours. The expenses 
will be much within the largest sum above-mention- 
ed, if it is found unnecessary to have canals to secure 
the waters of the upper Croton ; viz. $ 1,170,000. 
The other route proposed, is from the Croton river, 
one mile and a quarter lower down than the above, 
and nearer to the Hudson ; but where the height 
above the tide water is one hundred and seventy-five 
feet. At this place there will be a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to supply the wants of the city, as the 
Muscoot, one of the smaller streams before referred 
to, is there discharged into the Croton. This is 
called the Hudson river route, as it is nearer that 
river most of the distance. The expense of the 
work on this route is estimated at $ 4,700,000. 
The receiving reservoir in New York is higher than 
the attic story of any building in the city. 

This will be a great work, both as to the expense 
and benefit. When the latter is duly estimated, 
there can be little objection to the former. The 
advantages of a sufficient quantity of pure water 
in a city are incalculable. The health and lives of 
the people depend, in a great degree, on a supply 
of it. Most cities suffer for want of it. In Boston, 
the evil has long been felt of not having pure water, 
and in abundance. The enlightened Mayor of the 
city has called the attention of the municipal au- 
thorities to the subject. We are aware the expen- 
ses of the city are already great, and the public 
debt of large amount. But on the question of hay- 
ing a proper supply of pure water, the cost is hardly 
to be considered. Besides, the assessments on every 
family for the water would pay the interest of the 
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sum expended in the work, and a large amount 
also, to diminish the capital. 

To the foregoing, we add the following state- 
ment from the water purveyor of the city of New 
York, made in March last, relating to the present 
reservoir established by the city corporation, for the 
extinguishment of fires. 

We commenced our works, situated on the corner 
of Thirteenth street and the Bowery, which is nearly 
1? miles from the City Hall, on the Ist of August, 
1829 ; we purchased eleven lots of ground, and dug 
a well one hundred and twelve feet deep: the first 
fifteen feet was through the earth, we then came to 
rock, which we blasted to the depth of ninety-seven 
feet, it being sixteen feet diameter in the clear; 
since then we have blasted a horizontal excavation, 
commencing at twelve feet from the bottom of the 
well, making in all two hundred and seventy-five 
feet in length and six feet ‘high by four feet ‘ide, 
for the purpose of procuring more water, and an- 
swering the purpose of a Reservoir for storing it 
under ground ; we have also bored to the depth of 
one hundred feet in the bottom of the well; the 
whole of which gave us until last fall a good sup- 
ply for Fires alone,—since then we have not been 
able to procure over two hundred and fifty gallons 
per day, which not being sufficient, our Common 
Council has had a new well dug on the north side 
of the city, about half a mile from the Reservoir at 
Thirteenth street. The well is twenty-five feet deep 
and eighteen feet diameter, and yields four thousand 
gallons per hour, which is forced up into the ‘Tank 
or Reservoir, at Thirteenth street, one hundred and 
eight feet high above the water level in the new 
well. By one of Mr. James’ steam-engines of eight 
horse power, which with his improved boiler, can 
be worked, for the small expense of sixty-two and 
a half cents, for twelve hours, by burning the small 
size, or Pea Coal, we have had a copious supply for 
Fires from this source. The situation of our Re- 
servoir is on the highest ground in the city: the rise 
of ground where the Tank stands, is forty-nine feet 
above tide level. We then began a circular wall, 
forty-six feet in diameter, and built it thirty-one feet 
high, of large stone, with the inside circular, and 
cross walls, to bind the work together, leaving an 
aperture of about four feet diameter up through the 
centre, for the purpose of pulling a twenty inch pipe 
through, to connect the bottom of the Tank with 
the distributing pipes in the street. The Tank is 
built of cast iron, the bottom and side is formed of 
segments and side-plates, put together with bolts 
and nuts, leaving a space to make a cement joint. 
It is circular, the height is twenty feet, six inches, 
diameter forty-four, and contains 231,000 gallons 
of water. It has a valve in the bottom, so that we 
can discharge or retain the water at pleasure. The 
height of our water above tide level, is over one 
hundred feet, which enables us to throw it on the 
tops of the highest houses in our eity, (with very 
few exceptions.) The water is raised from the bot- 
tom of our large well, by a twelve horse power en- 
gine, which can raise and force three hundred gal- 
lons per minute, one hundred and sixty-four feet 





high. As it regards the utility of the works, there 
s but one opinion, and that is, that they have been | 
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the means of saving more than double the whole 
amount of cost of works, including pipes, &c., of 
which we have at the present time, over sixteen and 
a half miles laid down, and shall continue putting 
down pipes. ——— 

ENGLISH EXPEDITION TO THE EUPHRATES, 


We referred, in a former number of our journal, 
tothe plan of the English to have a route to India, 
by the Mediterranean sea, crossing over from Cairo, 
or vicinity, to Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, and 
down that sea, in steam boats, to the Indian Ocean. 
That plan is now in operation, and promises favor- 
able results to commerce. There has very lately 
been formed an expedition for the Euphrates river, 
in ancient Chaldea ; and which has already indeed 
sailed from England. The chief object of this enter- 
prise is likewise to open a steam navigation, through 
Mesopotamia, the river Euphrates, and the Persian 
Gulf with India ; but it is further in view to examine 
and make researches, as to astronomy, geogra- 
phy, geology, natural history and antiquities, for 
which purpose men of learning in these several 
branches accompany the expedition. It consists of 
two large steamers the Euphrates, and Tigris. The 
heavy baggage is conveyed in the barque George 
Canning. She will enter the Orontes and proba- 
bly land at Antioch. The George Canning carries 
out also, for use of the company, the frame of an 
iron steam boat. The expedition will proceed to 
Aleppo, about 60 miles east of Antioch, and thence 
across the sandy desert 80 miles to the Euphrates, 
and there form an encampment. All possible means 
have been adopted to conciliate the Arabs, and to 
prevent attacks from small hostile tribes. The Pa- 
cha of Egypt will, no doubt, be friendly to the ex- 
pedition. —_ 

THE UNCONSCIOUS ORPHAN. 
{From the Literary Magazine. ] 


Mother, I have found a tear 

In your eye! How came it here? 
More are coming—now they chase 
One another down your face. 

How I feel your bosom heave ; 
What does make you sob and grieve ? 
Let me wipe your tears away, 

Or I cannot go to play. 


Why is father sleeping so ! 

Put me down, and let me go— 

Let me go, where I can stand 

Near enough to reach his hand. 
Why ! it feels as stiff and cold 

As a piece of ice, to hold ! 

Lift me up to kiss his cheek; 

Then perhaps he’!l wake and speak. 


Mother, oh! it is’nt he, 

For he will not look at me ! 
Father, had ’nt cheeks so white, 
See! the lips are fastened tight ! 
Father always spake, and smiled, 
Calling me, his ‘‘ darling child ;”’ 
He would give and ask a kiss 
When I came—But who is this ? 


If *tis father, has he done, 
Speaking to his little one ? 

Will he never, never more 

Know and love me as before ? 
Could he hear what we have said? 
Tell me what is being dead ! 

O! he does nt breathe a breath ' 


Mother, what ‘s the cause of death? 
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SAMUEL ADAMS, 


Samuel Adams, one of the principal characters 
in the dispute, which issued in the Independence 
of the United States, and distinguished as one of 
the most resolute and decided of American patriots 
during the struggle for civil liberty, was a native, 
and always a citizen of Boston. 

It has been stated, in several publications, that 
Mr. Adams was born in Braintree. This is a mis- 
take. His remote ancestor was an inhabitant of 
Braintree ; but his father, as well as himself, were 
natives of Boston. He received a public education 
in Harvard University, where he was graduated in 
1740, at the age of eighteen. After leaving the 
University, he studied law by desire of his father ; 
but before completing the regular course of reading, 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits, in which he was 
unfortunate. When the political controversy began 
with the British government in 1764, he was forty- 
two years of age. His decision and firmness were 
remarkable, from the first attempts of the British 
administration to legislate for and over the Provinces. 
Nor was he second to any one in a knowledge of 
the nature of the colonial governments, and of the 
constitutional principles of the revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688, which recognized the rights and priv- 
ileges of the people. And his prudence was equal to 
his zeal and resolution. James Otis preceded him by 
two or three years, as the most decided and distin- 
guished advocate for civil liberty and the rights of 
the people. But Mr. Adams came forward more 
publicly the following year; and from that period, 
took as active and bold a position as Otis, or any 
other patriot in Massachusetts. It was then the 





practice for the people to instruct their representa- 

tives on important subjects expected to be discussed | 

in the General court. Mr. Adams was on the com- | 

mittee several years, for preparing instructions of | 

the citizens of Boston to their representatives ; and, | 

in 1765, he was chosen a member of the House. | 
Vou. I.—No. 9. 
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The clerk of the House was then one of the Rep- 
resentatives ; Mr. Adams was chosen to that place, 
when he came into the House; and was continued 
in the office for some years. During all this period, 
he was on the most important committees of the 
House; and generally the chairman, by whom the 
report and resolutions adopted in those very critical 
times were prepared. ‘These state papers afford 
evidence both of ability and patriotism. The late 
President Adams said that the most important of 
these documents were prepared by Samuel Adams 
and James Otis, Jr. After the massacre took place 
in Boston, March 1770, Mr. Adams was one of the 
most active and determined citizens in having the 
British troops removed to the castle. His zeal in 
the cause of American liberty never abated: and 
his principles and character pointed him out as a 
proper representative, with Bowduin, John Adams, 
R. T. Paine, and T. Cushing, to the continental 
Congress, which convened in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1774. In that august body, he was highly 
respected ; and his opinions had great weight with 
the other members. Perhaps no man in the Prov- 
inces entertained the idea of Independence sooner 
than he did. At an early day in the contest, he 
predicted the measure which was afterwards adopt- 
ed. Mr. Adams was chosen a delegate to the gen- 
eral Congress for several years successively, and un- 
til he declined. Afterwards, he was a member of 
the Senate, in Massachusetts; President of the 
same ; and Lieutenant-Governor, and Governor of 
the Commonwealth. When he declined being a 
candidate for the last named office, and retired from 
public life in 1797, he was about seventy-five years 
of age. 

Mr. Adams was not an eloquent man, in the usual 
acceptation of the term; but he was an impressive 
and powerful speaker. He was a man of piety and 
of strictly correct moral conduct. In public sta- 
tions, and as a politician, he was believed to be sin- 
cere and conscientious ; and appeared to feel his 
responsibility as a christian. As one of the leading 
characters, who defended the liberties of the United 
States in 1775, his name will be honored by the 
people of this country to the latest ages. 


I hope it will be written on the tablets of your 
heart, in characters not to be effaced by ambition, 
avarice or pleasure, that the only sure and certain 
happiness to be found on this side of the grave, is 
a consciousness of your own rectitude. All true 
peace and home-felt joy are the reward of virtue: 
And there is no applause in this world worth hav- 
ing, unless it is crowned with your own.—<Sir J. E. 
Wilmot to his Son. 


FLOWERS. 


With each expanding flower we find 

Some pleasing sentiment combined : 

Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 
Remembrance to the violet clings, 

Peace brightens in the olive’s green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs , 

And victory te the laurel glows, 

And woman blushes in the rose. 











NUTMEG. 


The true Nutmeg, as well as the clove, 1s a na- 
tive of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, but princi- 
pally confined to the group, called the Islands of 
Banda, under the equator, where it bears blossoms 
and fruit at all seasons of the year. In their native 
country, the trees are almost always loaded with 
blossoms and fruit; and the latter is gathered at 
three different periods of the year; viz. in July, 
November and April. The mace is there in July, 
when the nut is most abundant ; in November it is 
superior, but in April, both the nutmeg and the 
mace are in the greatest perfection, the season then 
being the driest. The outer pulpy coat is removed, 
and afterwards the mace ; which when fresh, is of 
a crimson color, and covers the whole nut. The 
nuts are then placed over a slow fire, when the dark 
shell next the mace, and which coats the seed, be- 
comes brittle; and the seeds, or nutmegs of com- 
merce, drop out. ‘They are then soaked in sea- 
water, and impregnated with lime ; a process which 
answers the double purpose of securing the fruit 
from the attacks of insects, and of destroying the 
vegetating property. It also prevents the volatili- 
sation of the aroma. ‘The mace is simply dried in 
the sun, and then sprinkled with salt water, when 
it is fit for exportation. 








CLOVE. 


The Clove, caryophyllus aromaticus, is one of 
the most precious commodities of the East, and one 
of the most valuable in commerce. Almost every 
part of the plant is covered with minute dots or 
glands, which contain the essential oil that gives the 
aromatic odor toit. These abound in the substance 
of the ~>rmen, near the epidermis. The native 
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country of the clove is the Moluccas, but its culture 
has extended to the East and West Indies. Formerly 
it was the staple commodity of Amboyna. It was 
introduced into the Kew gardens, England, by Sir 
Joseph Banks, at the close of the last century. 

The clove of merchandize is the unexpanded 
flower ; the corolla forming a ball or space on the 
top, between the teeth of the calyx ; thus, with the 
narrow base or germen tapering downwards, giving 
the appearance of a nail; a similarity, indeed, more 
striking in the dry than in the fresh state of the bud 
Hence the Dutch call it naghel; the Spaniards, 
clavo, the French, clou, from which the English clove, 
is evidently derived. In medicine, cloves are used as 
stimulants, tonic and exhilarating; and they are 
used for the purpose of giving flavor to dishes and 
wines. The full formed berries, which are about 
an inch long, pear-shaped, and of a violet color, are 
sometimes preserved in sugar, and eaten after din- 
ner, to promote digestion. 





CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon is brought chiefly from the Island of 
Ceylon, in India, and has now been many years in 
use, in Europe and America, as a pleasant spice. 
It is the bark of a species of laurel, remarkable 
with some other species, possessing similar proper- 
ties, for its coriaceous leaf, marked with three strong 
nerves. It was originally found wild only, and in 
small quantities, at one part of the Island ; but when 
the Dutch obtained a settlement there, they culti- 
vated it in large gardens or tracts. The extent of 
these plantations will be perceived, when it is stated 
that 400,000 lbs. were obtained from them, annual- 
ly, and upwards of 25,000 persons were employed 
in the cinnamon business. The Dutch long had 
the monopoly of the article, and resorted to severe 
and even cruel measures to prevent the trade get- 
ting into other hands. 

The cinnamon tree often grows to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and sends out large spreading 
branches. The leaves are first pendent, and of a del- 
icate rose color, afterwards they turn yellow, and 
then green. The flowers are borne in panicles, are 
small and white, partaking of the peculiar flavor of 
the tree. The fruit yields an oil, of which a kind 
of candles is made, which are used by the court, in 
the kingdom of Candy. 

When the tree is three years old, it affords a 
shoot fit to yield bark ; but eight years of growth 
are needful, before it can be freely cut. At ten of 
twelve years of age, the tree is strongest, and the 
plants, which grow in dry and rocky spots, produce 
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the most pungent and aromatic bark. The shoots; 
are cut when aboutan inch think ; they are barked 
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and the epidermis scraped off. The bark is dried 
in the sun, when it curls, and the smaller is rolled 
within the larger. Cassia, in its botanical charac- 
ter, is little different from cinnamon. In quality, it 
is much inferior, though often sold for it. It is com- 
monly known under the name of Bastard Cinnamon. 








CAMPHOR. 


This tree or plant is a species of the Lamee, and 
is found in the East Indies; but the leaves do not 
exhibit the three strong paratlel nerves of the Cin- 
namon and Cassia. The whole tree has the strong 
odor of Camphor, and this substance is obtained by 
the distillation of the roots and small branches. The 
article is often employed as medicine, as a cordial 
and stimulant. The camphor of Sumatra is found 
concreted in the clefts of the bark of other camphor 
trees. It is also found in China and Japan, but the 
former is more highly valued. The camphor of China 
and Japan, is more frequently imported into Europe, 
than that of Sumatra. 





MELON. 


The Melon, abattichin. This fruit ts probably 
referred to in the Book of Numbers, xi. 5. Rev. 
Dr. Harris, in his natural history of the Bible, says, 
“itis a luscious fruit, and so well known, that a 
description of it would be superfluous. It was 
highly esteemed in Egypt, in ancient times, and 
much used by the common people, especially in the 
hot months. The earliest writers often speak of 
the melon of Egypt, as a rich and grateful fruit. 
But it is not confined to Egypt. It is found in 
most parts of Asia and Europe, though the species 
are various. The Melon mentioned in the Book 
of Numbers, is probably the water-melon. It grows 
most abundantly on the banks of the Nile; and 
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serves for meat, drink and medicine. This explains 
the regret expressed by the Israelites, for the loss 
of this fruit, whose pleasant liquor had often quench- 
ed their thirst, and relieved their weariness in their 
bondage ; and would have been very grateful in a 
dry, scorching desert.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

The first settlers of New England manifested a 
deep conviction of the importance of religious in- 
struction: and they considered it the duty of the 
civil government to provide effectually for it. They 
erred in attempts to enforce particular creeds, or 
certain forms of worship. Their descendants, after 
three or four generations, were wiser and more lib- 
eral in this respect. Yet the patriotic and enlight- 
ened men of the last generation, who formed the 
Constitution of 1780, were as deeply convinced of 
the propriety of having public religious institutions 
for the people, as the more early inhabitants were ; 
but saw the necessity of guarding the rights of con- 
science. They also perceived the importance of 
having a learned clergy. Protestants and Puritans 
do not think “ ignorance the mother of devotion ;” 
nor believe the illiterate to be most religiously dis- 
posed. They would not have the people trust to 
theological quacks to provide food and medicine for 
their souls : nor to believe just as they may be told, 
by the clerical profession. But they would have the 
people read the Bible, and judge for themselves, 
asking information, as they might desire, from a 
learned clergy. Every man should be able to give 
the reasons of his religious faith and hope. In or- 
der to do this, he must study the Bible and read 
the commentaries of enlightened and liberal men 
Thus shall we be saved from the evils of priestcraft 
on one hand, and from superstition and infidelity, 
on the other. Let our religious institutions be re- 
spected and supported. But let every one remem- 
ber, that he must believe for himself, and not by 
another ; and that by the grace of God, ‘he must 
work out his own salvation.” B. 


Railway from London to Birmingham. The 
great improvements making in other countries are not 
without interest to the people of the United States. 
At the session of the British parliament in 1833, an 
act was passed for a Railroad from London to Bir- 
mingham, one of the greatest manufacturing towns 
in England. It is calculated that the travel on this 
road will be at the rate of twenty miles an hour; 
and that the difference of time taken up in passing 
on the railway, and in mail coaches, as heretofore, 
will be six hours and a half. The time on the rail- 
way, will be five hours and thirty-eight minutes, 
while that now required, is twelve hours. The dis- 
tance from London to Birmingham, is about one 
hundred and ten miles. The way will pass near 
several populous and manufacturing inland towns ; 
and there is a project to connect it with the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. 


Early care of the Indians. In May 1639, it 
was ordered by the General Court of Massachusetts, 
“ that care be taken to prevent damage to the In- 
dians, and to procure them satisfaction for any dam- 
age which may have been done to them.” 
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SPONTANEOUS Se” OF THE HUMAN 
ODY. 


The following cases are taken from Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal: and the authenticity of which 
may be relied on. Anne Nelis, wife of a wine and 
porter merchant, of Dublin, let in her husband, who 
had been out to a party, about midnight. After 
some altercation between them, (both being in a 
state of intoxication, and the wife for a long time 
of intemperate habits,) Mr. Nelis went up stairs to 
bed ; but soon went down to persuade his wife to 
accompany him, which she refused. He then took 
the candle and observed, that if she would set up, 
she should do so in the dark. Next morning, the 
maid opened the windows of the parlor, and noticed 
something in the arm-chair, in which Mrs. Nelis 
usually sat; which she at first supposed had been 
put there by young Nelis, who just then entered 
the room, to frighten her. But on examination it 
was found to be the remains of her mistress, and in 
the following state. She was seated in the chair at 
a distance from the fire-place, with the head leaning 
on the right hand, and behind bearing against the 
wall. ‘The trunk of the body was burnt to a cinder, 
as also the clothes which invested it; but the region 
of the pelvis, and the upper and lower extremities 
of the body, had sustained no injury. Her face had 
a scorched appearance ; but her hair and the papers 
which she had put in had escaped. The back and 
seat of the chair had not suffered ; but its arms were 
charred on the inner side, where it was in contact 
with the body. With the exception of the arms of 
the chair, the surrounding bodies were not injured by 
thecombustion. Theroom was filled with a penetra- 
ting and disagreeable odor, which lasted several days. 

Mr. O'Neil, keeper of an almshouse in Limerick, 
was awakened, about 2 o’clock in the morning, by a 
person knocking at his door; on which he rose and 
opened the door, and going with the person who 
knocked, who called him into his apartment, which 
was directly under Mrs. Peacock’s room, he found a 
dead body lying on the floor burning with fire, and 
red as copper, having dropped down from the loft. 
He saw a large hole of the size of the dead body, 
burned through the boards and ceiling. He instant- 
ly ran up stairs, and having broken open Mrs. Pea- 
cock’s room door, saw in the middle of the room 
the burned hole, through which the body had fallen. 
With assistance he quenched the fire about the hole, 
and then examined by what means the body had 
taken fire, but could find no cause. There was no 
candle nor candle-stand near the place, and no fire 
in the grate but what was raked in the ashes as usual. 
The room was examined, and nothing had taken 
fire but that part of the floor through which she had 
fallen: even a small basket of twigs and a small 
trunk of dry wood, which lay near the hole, escaped, 
and were not touched by the fire. 

Mrs. Stout went to bed in apparent health and 
was found the next morning burnt to cinder, on the 
floor of her bed room. When she was discovered, a 
vapor was issuing from her mouth and nostrils ; and 
those parts of the body, the form of which was unal- 
tered, on being handled, immediately crumbled down. 
Her chemise and night-cap were not injured. This 
case happened in 1808: the woman was about sixty 
years of age, and an inveterate dram-drinker. 
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A woman, about sixty, who lived in the county 
of Doun, retired to bed with her daughter, being, as 
was her constant habit, in a state of intoxication. 
A little before light the next morning, some of the 
family were awakened by an extremely offensive 
smoke, which pervaded the apartment ; and on going 
into the chamber where the old woman and her 
daughter slept, they found the smoke to proceed 
from the body of the former, which appeared to be 
burning with an internal fire. ‘The body was as 
black as coal, and the smoke issued from every part 
of it. With difficulty the combustion was arrested, 
but life was entirely extinct. The daughter sustain- 
ed no injury ; nor did the combustion extend to the 
bed or bed clothes. There was no fire whatever in 
the room. 

Other instances of the kind are recorded, but we 
forbear to give them. It is shown by them that the 
human body may be so impregnated with inflamma- 
ble matter (or gas) as to take fire spontaneously : 
or that, in certain conditions, the human body is 
capable of generating a gas, which, the moment it 
comes in contact with air takes fire. The gas thus 
generated is a compound of hydrogen and phospho- 
rus. This combustion has happened (always we 
believe) to those addicted to the excessive use of 
ardent spirits: that is, to those, whose bodies have 
become from excessive drinking of spirits, saturated 
and filled withalcohol. [tis not therefore necessary 
to apply a spark or flame to the body, which is thus 
ignited, and only those parts may be destroyed which 
present the requisite proportion of phosphorus ; ac- 
cordingly the clothes of the persons are not consum- 
ed. An important and monitory corollary from 
these facts is, that spontaneous combustion happens 
to those who are HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


WAR. 


Rulers of Columbia’s peaceful land, 
Invoke not the Demon of War— 
Let the clarion of strife, if it sound, 
Be heard only in regions a-far. 


The genias of freedom ’s benign, 

The sword is its instrument of peace*— 
For defence it may justly be drawn— 
From mad contest it ever will cease. 


For mere power, let tyrants contend; 

And airy honor, the Hero pursue; 

And sordid geld raise feuds with the proud ; 
But the wise, cruel war will eschew. 


Life should not be staked for base gold, 
Nor peace, for vain honor’s pretence— 
The only apology for war, 

Is that of Liberty’s defence. 


Forbearance is wisdom’s advice, 
In moderation, true honor is found— 
When all effort for peace has been tried,t 
The war-note for safety may sound. 
N. D. 
* « Ense petit placidam, sub libertate, quietem.”’ 
+ ‘* If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.’” 


Friends should be weighed, not told : who boast 
to have won a multitude of friends, has ne’er had 
one. Coleridge. 
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NEWBURGH. 


This village, consisting of about seven thousand | this State, which in our opinion is an important and 


inhabitants, is pleasantly situated on the west bank | 


of the Hudson river, sixty-five miles from the city 
of New York, eight miles north of West Point, and 
ten miles south of Poughkeepsie. There is a good 
view of the river and of the highlands from New- 
burgh, which makes a most beautiful and singular 
prospect. It contains a bank, academy, and several 
houses of worship. Some of the streets are paved, 
and the courts for Orange county are held in this 
place, and Goshen. 

During a part of the war of the revolution, when 
the American main army were at, and near West 
Point, the head-quarters of General Washington 
were in Newburgh, but not so far north as the vil- 
lage. When the news of peace arrived in the 
spring of 1783, the army was in cantonment, near 
West Point. ‘The troops were about to be disband- 
ed, without money, and there was great discontent 
among them. At this time, when their passions 
were easily excited, anonymous letters were ad- 





dressed to them, urging them to remain together, 
with arms in their hands, and not to separate, til | 
their wages were paid. Congress had then no| 
means to pay; and there was danger of a military | 
despotism. But Washington denounced the wicked 
plan, and was able to restore subordination and a 
good degree of content. Several officers, chiefly 
from Massachusetts, supported him in this patriotic 
work. The army was disbanded, and the officers 
and men retired to their homes with honor, though 
in poverty ; and they added the seal of patriotism | 
to eight years of danger and suffering in the cause | 
of freedom. ——— 
New Invention. We were shown the other | 
day the model of a Machine or Power, recently in- | 
vented by Mr. Levi W. Merrill, of Parkman, in! 


a useful improvement. It is calculated to be ap- 
plied to the propelling of machinery by hand, horse, 
water, or steam. It is said that not hali the power 
ordinarily required to carry machinery of any kind, 
will be required by the use of this invention. By 
its application steam-boats may be propelled with 
greater speed, and at much less expense, than now ; 
—so also of all steam power. 

This power is a kind of amalgamation of several 
mechanical powers—the lever, weights, &c. When 
the inventor shall have secured his patent, he will 
doubtless favor the public with a more full descrip- 
tion.— Bangor Paper. 


A MORAL TAUGHT BY A FLOWER. 
[From the Asiatic Journal, } 
One morning in the grassy lane, 
A primrose fair I spied ; 
The linnet’s meek and tender strain 
Rose sweetly by its side. 


But in the soft declining eve, 

Again I pass’d that quiet spot, 

How could I choose but stand and grieve 
To find the simple flower—was not ! 


And in the fate of that fair thing 

An emblem of my hdpe I found: 
The morning saw it flourishing— 
The evening, wither’d on the ground. 


Gambling houses are temples where the most 
sordid and turbulent passions contend ; there no 
spectator can be indifferent. A card, or a small 
square of ivory, interest more than the loss of an 
empire, or the ruin of an unoffending group of in- 
fants, and their nearest relatives.— Zimmerman. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS. 


So much has been lately said of this singular 
character, especially on account of his very tolerant 
sentiments in religion, that we have thought the 
following letter from him, would be acceptable. At 
the time it was written, he was about eighty years 
of age. But although Williams was in advance of 
the age, in religious toleration, he was not an unbe- 
liever, nor a skeptic, like many in later times, who 
boast of their liberality ; but was a devout and con- 
scientious Christian. | Ed. 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF ROGER WILLIAMS. 

Superscribed to my much honoured kind friend 

Gov. Bradstreet, at Boston,—Present. 
PROVIDENCE, 6 May, 1682, (ut vulgo.*) 
Sir, 

YOUR person and place are born to trouble as 
the sparks flie upward ; and I am grieved to disturb 
your thoughts or hands with any thing from me ; 
yet am refreshed with the thought that sometimes 
you subscribe “ your willing servant :” and that your 
love and willingness will turn to your own account 
also. 

Sir, this inclosed tells you, that being old and 
weake and bruised (with a rupture and collick) and 
lameness on both my feet, I am directed by the 
Father of our spirits to attend his infinite Majesty 
with a poor mite (which makes but two farthings.) | 
By my fire-side I have recollected the discourses | 
which (in many tedious journeys) I have had with | 
the scattered English at Nahiggonset before the war | 
and since. I have reduced them tu those twenty- | 
two heads (inclosed) which is near thirty sheets of | 
my writing: I would send them to the Nahiggonset | 
and others: there is no controversie in them, only | 
an endeavour of a particular match of each poore | 
sinner to his Maker. For printing I am forced to | 
write to my friends at Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Plymouth, and our own colony ; that he that hath 
a shilling and an heart to countenance and promote | 
such a soule-work may trust the great Paymaster 
(who is beforehand with us already) for an hun- 
dreth for one in this life. Sir, I have many friends 
at Boston, but pray you to call on my kind friends 
Capt. Brattle and Mr. Seth Perry, who may by your 
wise discretions, ease yourself of any burthen: I 
write to my honoured acquaintance at Roxbury 
Mr. Dudley and Mr. Eliot, and Mr. Stoughton at 
Dorchester, and to Capt. Gookins at Cambridge, | 
and pray yourself and him to consult about a little 
helpe from Charls-Towne where death has stript 
me of all my acquaintance. Sir, if you can return 
that chapter of my Reply to Gorton, concerning | 
New England, I am advised to let it sleep, and for- | 
bear public contests with Protestants, since it is the | 
designe of Hell and Rome to cut the throats of all | 
the protesters in the world. Yet I am occasioned | 
in this booke to say much for the honour and peace | 
of New England. 

Sir, I shall humbly wait for your advice where it | 
may best be printed at Boston or Cambridge, and | 
for how much, the printer finding paper. We have | 
tidings here of Shaftsbury’s and Howard’s behead- 











* Or, according to the common reckoning. 
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ing, and contrarily, their release, London manifes- 
tations of joy, and the King’s calling a parliament. 
But all these are but sublunaries, temporaries and 
trivials. Eternitie (O Eternitie) is our business, to 
which end I am most unworthy to be 
Your willing and faithfull servant, 
ROGER WILLIAMS. 

My humble respects to Mrs. Bradstreet, and other 

honoured friends. 





Mup Barus. From the earliest times, the deposit 
of many mineral and other waters has been resorted 
to, as a medicinal agent. Pliny celebrates the effi- 
cacy of simple mud applied externally to the body, 
and Galen notices this use of the mud of the Nile. 

The mineralized mud deposited from mineral 
springs, contains the matters, which enter into the 
composition of the mineral water in larger quantity 
and in a more concentrated form ; but many of the 
ingredients have experienced important chemical 
changes, and the mud has a larger proportion of 
organic matter than the water. The high temper- 
ature and the gravity of the mineral mud also con- 
tribute to increase the activity of its component parts. 

The mineral mud baths are divided into sulphu- 
reous, carbonated, ferruginous, saline, earthy and 
gelatinous ; the application of the mud is entirely 


external, and its effects are often heightened by 


gentle friction. 

There are saline mineralized mud _ baths in the 
Crimea, formed by the salt lake Sacker, which are 
much resorted to by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood. Indeed patients flock thither from all 
parts of the Crimea; and the cure, which is con- 
ducted by the Tartar priests, lasts from eight to 
thirty days. In its effects the mud of these baths 
approaches that of saline springs, but is much more 
penetrating. 

The following is the method of it. Early in the 
morning a pit is dug, where the mud is freest from 
hard bodies and saline particles. In this the patient 
is laid about noon, and covered up to the neck with 
| the mineral mud. He is protected from the sun’s 
|rays by a parasol or cloth. He remains from two 
'to three hours in this position, during which the 
mud is renewed twice or thrice. His thirst is 
quenched by wine and water, or quass. After the 
bath, the patient is laid upon a mat, and his whole 
body is washed with the salt water of the adjoining 
lake. This process is considered by the natives a 
sovereign remedy for chronic gout and rheumatism, 
abdominal obstructions, glandular swellings, chronic 
cutaneous eruptions, intermittent fevers. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
What is Love ? 
Born in passion, fed with smiles, 
Cradled in a maiden’s eyes, 
Fleeting moments it beguiles ; 
Passes quickly, sadly dies, 
This is love, is youthful love. 


What is love ? 
Born with manhood, fed with reason, 
Kindling hearts which nought can sever, 
Knowing neither change nor season, 
Burning brightly and forever. 
This is love; is manhood’s love. 
Waldie’s S. C. Library. 
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PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Soon after passing Cairo on the Nile, the travel- 
ler comes in sight of those far-famed structures, to 
which the world presents nothing comparable, and 
which cannot be viewed without the strongest emo- 
tions. These mighty monuments seem to look with 
disdain on every other work of human art, and to 
contend with nature herself. They form an unin- 
terrupted range for about twenty leagues, on a de- 
clivity sloping downwards to the river. Those of 
Cheops and Cephrenes, from the union of mag- 
nitude and skill in their construction, have chiefly 
attracted the attention and admiration of the world. 
The largest is six hundred and ninety-three feet 
square, covering eleven acres, and rising six hundred 
feet. It is said to have employed one hundred thou- 
sand men for twenty years. Machinery was then 
imperfect, and the work principally done by manual 
labor. The design of the pyramids of Egypt are 
now generally supposed to have been sepulchral. 
It is said to have been first opened by the Caliph 
Mohammed, in the ninth century. There are long 
galleries within, which lead to chambers, or cells, 
in which are sarcophagi, now empty. The second 
at Cephrenes, is four hundred feet high. No one 
was able to enter it till Belzoni, which was only a 
few years ago. 








TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


A South African Directory and Almanac for 
1834, printed at Cape Town, has been put into our 
hands. Our commercial and nautical friends need 
not be told that Cape Town is in the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is usually visited by 
the whalers, and vessels bound into the Indian 
Ocean. Cape Town is situated on Table Bay ; 
and is a large place, containing nine places of public 
worship ; to wit : two Lutheran churches, an Episco- 
pal and a Catholic church, two missionary churches, 
and a Wesleyan and an Independent chapel ; build- 
ings for public offices, great barracks, Exchange, 
two Insurance offices, Custom House, Theatre, 
Town prison, Post-office, &c. &c. There is a) 
large square, called “Grand Parade,” and a market- | 
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place. The castle is also a large, and imposing 
pile of buildings. We present a view of the ‘Table 
Mountains, as they appear from Table Bay. Cape 
Town is in about 33° 50’ south latitude. One 
of the most striking circumstances mentioned in 
the Directory, is the Marine Telegraph, which is 
highly valued and of great use. The signals are 
of the semaphoric kind, and are used for communi- 
cation between the signal station and the Post Of- 
fice, which is on the summit of Lion’s Rump, one 
of the group of the Table Mountains. The Lion’s 
Rump (D) is composed of clay-slate, greywacke, and 
sand-stone ; granite forms a great part of the Lion’s 
Head ; (A) the Table Mountain, in its lower and mid- 
dle part, is composed of red sand-stone, clay-slate, 
and greywacke, which rest on granite ; the upper 
part exhibits magnificent displays of horizontally 
stratified sand-stone ; the Devil's Peak (C) has the 
same general structure and composition as the Table 
Mountain. In the vicinity of Cape Town, and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, there are extensive groups 
of flowering shrubs, to attract the notice of those 
who have studied botany. The natives call them 
all bushes, indiscriminately; yet not less than five 
hundred species or varieties are now cultivated in 
the green houses in England, for their peculiar 
beauty. The population of Cape Town is estimat- 
ed at 20,000. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


This country, so interesting to Christians, by sa- 
cred references and associations, is now included 
within the territory of the Pacha of Egypt, who is 
almost entirely independent of the Porte, “ having 
lately wrested large tracts in Asia from the feeble 
hands of his nominal lord.” Aleppo and Antioch, 
in 36° north latitude, may be considered the north 
boundary, and the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, and a line thence west to the Mediterranean 
shore, the south boundary—being about five degrees ; 
and its breadth, east from the Mediterranean, about 
one hundred and fifty miles as an average. The 
largest river in Syria is the Orontes ; but the Jor- 
dan is most known, by name at least, to the read- 
ers of sacred history. Mount Libanus, or Lebanon 
which is part of the chain of Mount Taurus, is the 
highest mountain in the country. The population 
is composed of people of various nations. Here 
are the Turkmen, and Ottoman Turks, Armenians, 
Persians, Jews, Arabs of the Shemetic race, Greeks, 
Larians, &c. The religious sects are divided into 
Christians, consisting of Armenians, Greeks and 
Kurds ; the Persians, Arabs, Turks, and Larians, 
are Mahometans, of the sect of Samnites. Antioch, 
which, in its ancient days of prosperity, contained 
seven hundred thousand, has now only ten thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and the renowned and holy city, 
Jerusalem, can now hardly boast of thirty thousand. 
This country was formerly the centre of an exten- 
sive commerce ; and an active business is still pur- 
sued with Persia, Arabia, and Europe, by means of 
caravans. And there is a prospect of its increase, 
through the agency of the English, who are lately 
fitting out an expedition to that country, for com- 
mercial purposes. 
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MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


A correspondent of West Newbury asks for in- 
formation respecting manual labor schools, as he 
is of opinion such institutions may be very useful. 
We thank him for bringing this subject to view ; it is 
an important one. Literary men, and the parents 
of literary young men, who have suffered from the 
loss of health, on account of long close mental ap- 
plication, with little or no bodily exercise, must feel 
a great interest in the subject. The mode of edu- 
cation, in consequence of the early debility and ill 
health of hard students, has been, in some measure, 
changed within twenty or thirty years past; and 
more manual labor, or rather bodily exercise, has 
been required, or strongly recommended, by our 
most intelligent and judicious physicians. It has 
been found, by melancholy experience, that intense 
study for several years in youth, or early manhood, 
where there has been little bodily exercise, destroys 
physical health, vigor, and often life itself, prema- 
turely. That there ought to be a sound body, as 
well as a sound mind, is generally admitted ; and 
it is also considered necessary to the latter, to main- 
tain the former, by a good deal of labor or exercise. 
Some have lately resorted to artificial and useless 
labor, or to exercises which require the use of their 
linbs and serve to give vigor and health to the phy- 
sical system ; and this is far preferable to an omis- 
sion of all labor and recreation. The sons of the 
very opulent, may perhaps, be justified by this pro- 
cess. But it would be better for all, and especially 
for those whose parents are not rich, to have manual 
employment, a certain portion of time, which would 
turn to good account. Two objects would thus 
be secured, the preservation of health, and the at- 
tainment of knowledge, to a degree beyond what 
otherwise they can acquire. 

In some countries of Europe, the object is se- 
cured, by having a part of the studies mathematical 
and geometrical, and mixing practice with theory, 
which requires the student to be abroad, and to 
walk in the openair. At the establishment at West 
Point, a portion of time is allotted to military exer- 
cise and other physical efforts. And there are now 
attached to many of our colleges and other semina- 
ries, for education, gymnasia, for corporeal exercises 
and feats. But these are not usually intended to 
be profitable, except as the means of health. 

The question is, if some schools or academies 
would not render a great service to the community, 
by having a variety of mechanical, or farming tools, 
and providing for the labor of the pupils, several 
hours in a day, or several half days in a week, with 
a view to the pecuniary benefit of the pupils, and 
thus enable them to meet the expenses of their 
education. Some plans and projects of this kind 
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have been recently made in the United States ; but | ity justly doubted. 
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school was opened, in 1833, on a similar plan, in 
some respects: but the advantages expected, have 
not resulted from the experiment ; and last autumn 
the gentleman who had conducted it, gave it up. 
The boys perhaps were too young. Their parents 
were disappointed, as the labor was barely sufficient 
to pay for stock and tools. The hope was that the 
labor would pay all the expenses of the school. 
Connected with Lafayette College, in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, there is a farmer, or business-agent, under 
whose direction the students labor three or four 
hours a day, or twenty-four hours a week, either 
on a farm, or in work-shops, provided for the pur- 
pose. In 1833, they were able, by the avails of 
their labor, to pay three eighths of all their expen- 
ses; and their labor did not interfere at all with 
their studies. The president of the college was 
sometime principal of the Germantown manual |a- 
bor school. In 1832, he and his pupils performed 
the whole labor of erecting a building thirty-one feet 
square, and two stories high, and a basement for 
work shops ; dividing it into eight lodging-rooms, 
two school-rooms, (with the exception of the ma- 
sonry and plastering,) between the 14th of March 
and the 9th of May. 

We have lately heard of a school, got up on a 
similar plan, at Bristol, in the same State, and near 
Delaware river; but of the success of the experi- 
ment we are unable to speak. 

In East Tennessee, at Maryville, there is a theo- 
logical institution, which has been established fif- 
teen years, with which a farm is connected, which 
is cultivated by indigent students. How well this 
part of the plan has succeeded, we have seen no ac- 
count. 

A manual labor school has lately been established 
in Alabama. There are to be two sessions a year. 
The expenses are estimated at $52 a session; and 
the labor to be worth $25 asession. Three hours 
a day are to be devoted to manual labor. 

In the State of New York, there was a plan for 
an agricultural school, in 1832; the outlines were 
given, and petitions presented to the Legislature 
the year following ; and a report was made in favor 
of the project. The object, however, seems to be 
to educate young men solely and exclusively for 
being useful, intelligent cultivators of the soil: to 
make practical and scientific farmers: rather than 
to be auxiliary to health, and to provide a literary 
education. The knowledge to be given, is only for 
the benefit of agriculture. 

Public opinion calls for the establishment of man- 
ual labor schools ; for the two purposes already sug- 
gested, health and economy. We would not plead 
for having the whole population of the country 
great scholars. It were impracticable, and its util- 
But all will admit, that the 


we are not able to say to what extent, or in what | sons of common farmers, and of mechanics, should 


measure, they have succeeded. An institution was 


founded at Readfield, in Maine, in 1825, the chief | High-school education. 


| have an opportunity of receiving an academical on 


And this would be effected 


object of which is to educate young men for the min- | by institutions, where manual labor is required, and 


istry of the Methodist denomination. This in part is 
a manual labor school, and employment, sufficient to 
defray the expenses of board, is furnished for sixty 
students ; fifty of them in mechanical labor, and 
ten in agricultural. 

At Lexington, in Massachusetts, a small private 


‘its avails would meet the expenses of instruction. 


The sons of many of this description of citizens in 
our Republic, early discover fondness for books and 
proofs of strong intellect: and the education of 
such should be made an object of interest with 
every enlightencd patnot. 
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THE PITCHER PLANT. 


Few plants, if we consider the structure of its 
foliage, are more interesting than the Pitcher plant, 
of southern India. It is found in Ceylon, Java, 
and other islands in the Indian Archipelago. It 
has been transplanted into several gardens in Eng- 
land, where it attains to great perfection. Its stem 
is eighteen or twenty feet. It branches out over 
the wires prepared to support it; and bears numer- 
ous leaves, in the form of a pitcher, and which look 
more like art than the production of nature. The 
leaf, including the stalk, is two feet long. The 
pitcher is rather an appendage to the leaf, than the 
leaf itself. It is hollowed out like an elongated 
pitcher ; and is eight or nine inches long. It is 
attenuated at its base, where it is curved or arched, 
and then suddenly turns upward. In its young 
state, it is covered by a lid or operculum. After a 
time, the lid opens, and the mouth of the pitcher is 
exposed to view. ‘The color is pale green, but of- 
ten tinged or spotted with red and purple. 





PAPYRUS 


This is a plant of Egypt, and among the most 
remarkable of those noticed by the ancients. It 
most abounded on the banks of the Nile. Pliny 
and other naturalists of early times, speak of it by 
the above name; in Syria, it was called babin ; 
whence the modern term, paper. It is from the 
delicate and white pith which fills the stems of this 
plant, that the ancients prepared their paper. The 
main stem is ten or twelve feet high, and is sur- 
rounded at the base by a few short leaves, bearing 
numerous flower stalks with inconspicuous blos- 
soms. ‘The process was to remove the epidermis, 
and to cut the spongy part into thin slices, and 
steep them in the waters of the Nile; after which 

Vor. I.—No. 9, 
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there were two layers, alternately ; several layers 
being required to make one sheet of paper. It was 
then dried, and subjected to a strong pressure : and 
finally smoothed with a piece of polished ivory. 
On this paper, or cloth, most ancient MSS. were 
inscribed ; especially those lately found in the ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, in Italy. 





MINT. 


This is a labiate plant, of which there are numer- 
ous species ; but two only are found in the United 
States. It is herbaceous and perennial. It has an 
agreeable odor, and was much celebrated by the 
ancients. ‘The Jews valued it highly, and paid 
tythes in this and other spices. It has tonic and 
stimulating properties ina high degree. The spear- 
mint is the most mild, and "has now become com- 
mon in this country, though it is not an indigenous 
plant. It has four stamens, two much longer than 
the others. The flowers are small, and collected 
into bunches in the axils of the leaves. 


STANZAS.—sy THE 
Days of my youth, ye have glided away; 
Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone; 
Thoughts of ny youth, your gay visions are flown. 


LATE 8T. GEORGE TUCKER. 


Days of my youth, I wish not your recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I am content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, you much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my youth, bath’d in tears you have been; 
Thoughts of my youth, you have led me astray; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay? 


Days of my age, ye will shortly be pass’d; 
Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight; 

Eyes of my age, be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 


Parallel of the Sexes.—Man is strong—Woman 
is beautiful. Man is daring and confident— Woman 
is diffident and unassuming. Man is great in 
action—Woman in suffering. Man shines abroad 
—Woman at home. Man talks to convince—Wo- 
man to persuade and please. Man has a rugged 
heart—Woman a soft and tender one. Man pre- 
vents misery—W oman relieves it. Man has science 
—Woman taste. Man has judgment—Woman 
sensibility. Man is a being of justice—Woman of 
mercy. 

50 
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CONVERSATION. 
[From Waldie’s Circulating Library.] 


One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversa- 
tion, and the pleasures of conversation are of course 
enhanced by every increase of knowledge. Not 
that we should generally meet together to talk of 
alkalies or angles, or to add to our stock of history 
or philology ; though a little of these is no bad in- | 
gredient in conversation. But, let the subject be | 
what it may, there is always a prodigious difference 
between the conversation of those who have been 
well educated, and those who have not enjoyed this 
advantage. Education gives fecundity of thought, 
quickness, vigor, fancy, words, images, and illustra- 
tions. It decorates common things, and gives the 
power of trifling, without being undignified or ab- 
surd. Can all this be derived from a piano-forte, 
a pas seul, and a little Italian? No. But give to| 
women in early life something to acquire of suffi- | 
cient interest and importance to command the ap- 
plication of their mature faculties ; and to excite 
their perseverance in future life; teach them that 
happiness is to be derived from the acquisition of 
knowledge, as well as the gratification of vanity ; 
and you will raise up a much more formidable bar- 
rier against dissipation, than a host of invectives 
and exhortations can supply. Though it were de- 
nied that the acquisition of serious knowledge is of 
itself important to woman, still it prevents a taste 
for silly and pernicious works of imagination ; and 
in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and adventure, 
which books of that sort inspire, promotes a calm 
and steady temperament of mind. If you educate 
women to attend to dignified and important subjects, 
you are multiplying beyond measure the chances of 
human improvement, by preparing those early im- 
pressions, which always come from the mother ; and 
which in a great majority of instances, are quite 
decisive of character and genius. Nor is it only in 
the business of education that women would influ- 
ence the destiny of men: if women knew more, 
men would learn more ; for ignorance in them would 
be shameful, and it would be the fashion to be well 
instructed. 

The education of women improves the stock of 
national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction of the people : it increases the pleasures 
of society by multiplying the topics upon which the 
two sexes take a common interest: and makes mar- 
riage an intercourse of the intellect as well as of the 
affections, by giving dignity and importance to the 
female character. 

The education of women also favors public mor- 
als ; it provides for every season of life, as well as 





for health and youth ; and leaves a woman, when | 


stricken by the hand of time, not as she often is, 
destitute of every thing and neglected by all, but 
with the power and attractions of intelligence, dif- 
fusing the elegant pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned and accom- 
plished men. Among men of sense and liberal 





politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated 
her mind, without diminishing the gentleness and 


propriety of her manners, is always sure to meet | j 
| by the genius of liberty ; the lust of power has been 
‘subdued in the bosom of princes ; force has yielded 


with respect and attention bordering on enthu- 
siasm. 
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THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 

What great changes have taken place in the world, 
within the last fifty years! Except the change pro- 
duced by the preaching of the gospel, and perhaps 
also an equal period from the commencement of 
the reformation from popery by Luther, no other 
time can be pointed out, for six thousand years, 
which embraces the history of our race, so full of 
interesting events, or which has witnessed a change 
so important to society and to man. This change, 
this improvement, as many consider it, is owing to 
more liberal views, both as to religion and politics. 
Luther and other master spirits of his time, effected 
much in favor of free inquiry, on theological sub- 
jects. But they were far from being infallible, or 
from finding the whole truth. 

The enlightened pastor of the pilgrim church at 
Leyden, in 1620, thought it much to be lamented, 
that the followers of Luther and Calvin, should 


| stick just where those great reformers stopped. 


There have been bigots among protestants, as well 
as among papists. Men were afraid to differ from 
ancient creeds ; or if they doubted, have not dared 
to express their doubts. But during the last fifty 
years, many inquisitive minds have broken the chains 
which had bound the intellectual world, and boldly 
declared their opinions to the scrutiny of others. 
There has been a noble exercise of the powers of 
mind. In some cases, there may not have been a 
proper respect for the opinions and faith of former 
times. ‘There may have been too great a fondness 
for novelty—a desire rather to innovate than to im- 
prove ; to deviate from the systems of our fathers, 
rather than to find the way to truth. But we must 
remember that where there is full freedom of in- 
quiry, and entire independence of speculation, there 
may be errors. And the question is, whether the 
mind shall be bound and fettered to ancient theorics, 
with all their defects and falsehoods ; or whether it 
shall be free in its inquiries, and thus be in danger 
of running into other errors and absurdities. There 
is little danger from freedom of inquiry, we believe, 
so long as there is careful examination and caution 
in adopting opinions different from former ages. 
And certainly there is no excuse, in free inquiry, 
more than in any other study, in rejecting the dic- 
tates of reason and judgment, or in refusing aid 
from the lights of past times. The examination of 
old systems of theology, and the inquiry into the 
nature and attributes of mind, for the last half cen- 
tury, therefore, with whatever of extravagance or 
error they may have been attended, are not to be 
regretted by the real friends of truth, of virtue, or 
of religion. There has been a great change, in this 
respect: and the cause of moral truth has, on the 
whole, been promoted. It must not be denied, that 
some evils have been engendered. But may we 
not say that these are few and small, in comparison 
with the extensive good which has resulted to the 
cause of truth and virtue. 

In the political opinions and condition of the 
world, a great change has also been wrought, within 
fifty years, highly favorable to society, and prom- 
ising still more auspicious results in future. The 
strong arm of despotism has been broken or stayed, 
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to right, and the spirit of peace has taken place of 
the rage for war. The friends of civil liberty have 
grown bold in the holy cause, and have raised its | 
cheering standard in great part of the civilized world. | 
The spark kindled in America, has spread like the | 
electric fluid, and has enlightened the distant east- | 
ern hemisphere. The towering thrones and castles | 
of legitimacy, have been thrown down ; and _ have | 
crushed many in their fall. But the tree of liberty 

has sprung up from the ruins, bearing rich fruit and 

yielding grateful shade for myriads of people who | 
hardly knew the value of existence. And under | 
the auspices of liberty and peace, discoveries have | 
been made in science and the arts, and improvements 

effected, which add to the change and augment the | 
blessings of the present age. Our duty is to pre- 
vent licentiousness which is the abuse of liberty, 
and that indifference to moral truth which is the 
perversion of free inquiry. B. 


CONTEST OF LOVE AND FOLLY. 


The following allegory, from a female pen, is 
amusing, and the moral is instructive. According 
to the story, Love and Folly arrive at the same mo- 
ment, at the gate of Jupiter’s palace, to a feast to | 
which he had invited all the deities of Olympus. | 
Folly observing Love just going to step into the | 
hall of the festival, pushes him away, and enters in | 
first. Love is enraged, but Folly insists on her pre- | 
cedency. Love perceiving there was no reasoning 
with Folly, bends his bow and shoots an arrow ; but | 
she baffled his attempt, by rendering herself invisi- 
ble. In turn, she becomes furious, falls on the boy, 
tearing out his eyes, and then covers them with a 
bandage, which could not be taken off. In despair 
for the loss of his sight, Love implores the assistance 
of his mother: she tries in vain to undo the magic 
fillet, the knots are never to be untied. Venus then 
presents herself at the feet of Jupiter, to complain 
of the outrage committed by Folly on her son. 
Jupiter summons Folly to appear: she replies, that 
though she has reasons sufficient to justify her con- 
duct, she will not venture to plead her cause, as she 
is apt to speak too much, or to omit what is ma- 
terial. Folly asks for counsel, and chooses Mercury ; 
Venus selects Apollo to advocate the cause of her 
son. In along plea, Apollo demands justice against 
Folly. Seduced by his eloquence, the gods are ready 
to condemn Folly, without hearing her counsel, Mer- 
cury. But Jupiter commands silence, and Mercury 
replies. His plea is long, and his arguments so 
plausible, that when he concludes, there is a diver- 
sity of opinion ; some espousing the cause of Love, 
and some that of Folly. After trying in vain to 
make them agree, Jupiter pronounces the following 
award—* On account of the difficulty and impor- 
tance of your disputes, and the diversity of your | 
opinions, we have suspended your contest, from 
this day to three times seven times nine centuries. 
In the mean time, we command you to live ami- | 
cably together, without injuring one another. Folly 
shall lead Love, and take the boy whither she 
pleaseth ; and when restored to his sight, sentence 
shall be pronounced, as the fates may direct and 
compel.” 
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ABORIGINALS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The native Indians of America are rapidly pass- 
ing away. Few remain, especially within the Uni- 
ted States, or the present British Provinces, com 
pared to their population in 1620. Their history, 
however, is important, and some references to their 
characters and manners may not be without interest 
to our readers. ‘The best authorities are the early 
Spanish and French priests ; Eliot, Williams, Gook- 
ins, who wrote of them about the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; Governor Penn of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and Cass, Schoolcraft, and Mc Kenney, late 
agents to the tribes in the north-western parts of 
the United States. 

The Spanish writers speak chiefly of the Mexi- 
cans (and of the Peruvians in South America) to 
whom we do not now refer. The French have 
described the Indians in Canada, about the lakes, 
and on the Mississippi ; over which territories the 
government of France, had long jurisdiction, up to 
1759-60. The Indians of New England, and the 
Delawares, were nearly allied to the six nations, or 
the Iroquois. Of the rude and savage manners of 
the American Indians, every one has some general 
knowledge from history. ‘They were strictly a sav- 
age people, with little knowledge or taste of civi- 
lized life. They lived by hunting and fishing, and 
seldom cultivated the soil. So little fixed, or perma- 
nent were their residences, that they scarcely laid 
claim to much territory, except for the purpose of 
hunting, or some small spots where they built a few 
huts near together. ‘They were ready, therefore, 
to dispose of large tracts, said to belong to the tribe, 
for a small amount, because it was of very little 
value to them. The greater part, they barely trav- 
elled over, or transiently visited, when hunting. 
When not employed in hunting, fishing, or fighting, 
the men were without labor ; and required all the 
domestic work, as well as cultivating little portions 
of ground for corn, of the women. ‘The men seem 
to have thought it beneath their dignity, to engage 
in any such labors. Their leading traits of charac- 
ter were suspicion, revenge, cruelty; yet grateful 
and faithful to their friends. ‘Their government 
was somewhat patriarchal ; but capricious, arbitrary 
and severe. They acknowledged and worshipped 
one invisible Being, whom they usually called “ the 
Great Spirit.” And they believed in a future state 
of rewards and punishments; respecting which, 
however, they were not wholly spiritual in their 
conceptions. They also recognized the Persian, 
or Asiatic tenet of a powerful Being, who was of 
an evil and malignant character, and who was 
the author of all their sufferings and calamities. 
They had nothing like the sublime and consoling 
faith of the gospel, “ that there is one God, above 
all and in all, who has made, and who sustains, 


| orders, and directs all things; and in whom we may 


repose, with confidence, that he is infinitely wise, 
powerful and good, and that all things shall issue 
in the welfare of the truly virtuous.” 

We have said the American Indians were suspi- 
cious, revengeful and cruel. Perhaps they had oc- 
casion to be so, or became so, in some measure, 
because of the unjust and treacherous conduct of 
the Europeans first shown towards them. It is 
true, indeed, that they manifest a spirit of revenge 
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and cruelty, towards other Indian tribes, and that | tribes. 
their hostile feelings are long cherished, for nations | between them and the Jnited States. 


with whom they have been at war. Their cruelty 


and revenge towards the English, and other Euro- | 


peans, there is reason to believe, have been shown, 
after receiving unjust treatment from them. Roger 
Williams lived in peace with them ; and was always 
able to conciliate their good will ; though he could 
not always deter them from revenging themselves 
(or from inflicting punishment) on the English. 
William Penn had no wars, and no quarrels with 
the tribes in his quarter. He was just and kind, 
and required his people to be just, towards them ; 
and they returned his upright conduct with perfect 
friendship. So that if the Indians are naturally 
revengeful or cruel, it is so only when they are first 
oppressed, or think themselves injured. It is true, 
that they have not the meek and forgiving spirit of 
the gospel. But let Christians first imbibe and 
manifest this blessed spirit; and then they may 
more justly cast reproach on those who are desti- 
tute of it. 

According to Cass, Schoolcraft, and McKenny, 
the Indians inhabiting the north-west territory of 
the United States, are quite identical with those 
formerly on the Delaware and in the New England 
States. They are found, however, more in villages ; 
and they have received something of the knowledge 
of the gospel from Christian missionaries. But the 
men are hunters, or warriors ; seldom cultivators 
of the soil, or laborers of any sort ; and the women 
work, as was the custom with the tribes, which for- 
merly inhabited near the shores of the Atlantic. 
The men are represented as shrewd and observing, 
and the women as intelligent, amiable, and of mild 
manners. Some of them, who have married with 
the white men of good characters and education, 
ire said to be fully equal, both in deportment and 
norals, to the well educated among the English. 
Agent McKenny, in his travels of 1827, speaks 
of the wife of a well educated Irish gentleman, 
who was of the Chippeway tribe, as intelligent, 
courteous, polished and agreeable as almost any 
female he ever met. Mr. Schoolcraft, who is ano- 
ther agent of government, in that quarter, a man 
of the first education, has married a daughter of 
this couple: and according to Col. McKenny, she 
is a very accomplished woman ; and of a complex- 


ion not perceivably different from that of the fe- | 


males of European descent. Mr. McKenny thus 
speaks of this family—* Mr. Johnson is by birth 
an [rishman, and his connexions in the old country 
are among the nobility. He has been in this coun- 
try about forty years. His wife is of the Chippe- 
way nation. Mr. Johnson is sixty-four, his wife 
fifty-four, and is the daughter of the great chief of 
Lake Superior, a man of renown, both for wisdom 
and valor. Mr. Johnson is in feeble health; but 
his early education gave him great advantages over 
the people in this part of the country. He is intel- 
ligent, affable. polite, and of the true Irish hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Johnson is a genuine Chippeway, with- 
out any mixture of English blood. She has an in- 
telligent countenance, and dresses with great neat- 
ness and simplicity. She is a devoted wife, and 
an affectionate mother. She has great influence 
with the people of her own and other neighboring 


! 
| 
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She has been instrumental in keeping peace 
Mrs. School- 
craft is one of their daughters. She is mild in her 
expression, and of soft and delicate manners. She 
dresses with great taste, and in the costume of the 
fashionables of the day. One would never suppose 
her mother to be a Chippeway, except that she has 
rather high cheek bones, dark eyes, and a little 
broader jaw than the Europeans have. She is 
much indebted to her father for her superior edu- 
cation. She accompanied him, a few years ago, 
before she was married, to England. The Duchess 
of ———— wished to adopt her: and Mr. Johnson 
was urged to remain there. But he said he had a 
wife in America, who was daughter of a king, and 
was kind and faithful to him, and a family of chil- 
dren to educate and provide for.” 

I have noticed, says Col. McKenny, women car- 
rying rolls of cloth with them; and I learnt, that 
they were widows, with badges of mourning. It 
is the custom, when a Chippeway woman loses her 
husband, to take her best apparel, roll it up, and 
confine it by her husband’s sashes. This is called 
her husband, and she is never seen without it. 
When her husband’s relations think she has mourned 
long enough, which is usually a year, they take it 
away: when she is released from her mourning, 
and at liberty to marry. We present below a like- 
ness of a young Chippeway widow, in the costume, 


as given by Mr. McKenny. 











In 1685, there were four bookstores in Boston, 
kept by Usher, Phillips, Campbell and Brunning. 
Campbell was a Scotchman, and Brunning was a 
Dutchman. An English tourist of that period, who 
visited Boston, called Brunning “ the honest Dutch- 
man ;”’ not meaning, perhaps, that the others were 
of a contrary character. 





A late English paper has the following notice— 
“ Mrs. Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel have 
been elected members of the Astronomical Society.” 
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WESTMINSTER CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This church fronts on Mathewson street seventy- 
two feet, and extends, including its portico, which 
is fifteen feet deep, one hundred and five feet to 
the rear, on a Jot open on all sides. The interior 


ae ‘ 
_ being disposed, in an equal number, on either side 


of the church is about sixty-eight by eighty-six. | 
The walls are forty feet high, including a basement | 


of seven feet, and with the exception of this base- 


ment, which is of hammered granite, are composed | 
of common building stone, covered with an excel- | 


lent cement, which on the front is finished to re- 
semble very exactly pure white marble. 

The principal front is a large portico, shown in 
a colonnade of light insulated columns of the [onic 
order, supporting an entablature and pediment ; all 
strictly copied from the temple of Erectheus in the 
Acropolis at Athens, as delineated and described 
in Stewart’s celebrated work. The columns, en- 
tablature, and pediment, are of wood, painted white. 
The former are fluted, each measuring three feet 
in its largest diameter, and twenty-six feet in height, 
including the base and capitals; which last are 
beautifully executed. The floor or platform of the 
portico is attained, after crossing a small yard in 
front, elevated about eighteen inches above the level 
of the street, by a flight of eight granite steps ex- 
tending its whole length, and protected by abutments 
at the extremities. The temple from which this 
front is modelled, is considered one of the best of 
the Grecian examples. 

From the portico, a large door, ten by seventeen 
feet, opens into a lobby of eleven feet wide, at each 
end of which, a broad stair-case leads to the gallery, 
which corresponds in dimensions with the lobby 
beneath. There are three doors opening from the 
‘obby into the body of the church, which contains 


|rear of the church. 


one hundred and six pews, with mahogany caps and 
arms. ‘They are placed in three double ranges, each 
containing sixteen pews, the remaining ten pews 


of the pulpit. There is no broad or centre aisle, 
and no wall pews except these last mentioned—one 
double range of pews being exactly in front of the 
pulpit, with an aisle on either side ; which, with 
two aisles on the walls, enclose the other two dou- 
ble ranges. There are also two entrances from the 
Opposite the principal front 
door, is a niche twenty-five feet wide, describing 
about two sevenths of a circle, with a spherical 
pannelled head. In this niche stands the pulpit, 
representing a pedestal, executed in the richest 
mahogany, decorated with gilded and _ bronzed 
mouldings and ornaments, the cushions of crimson 
velvet ; elevated on a platform three feet in height, 
which is attained by a flight of four steps, eighteen 
feet in length, terminated by abutments. On these 
abutments stand two columns of the same order 
and example as those of the portico; supporting 
an entablature passing round under the head of the 
niche, and extending across the end of the church, 
resting at its extremitics on antes. Over the nave 
is a compartment ceiling, rising seven feet in sixty- 
eight: over the gallery is a niche head with its pan- 
nels, entablature and columns, corresponding with 
that over the pulpit; under this, stands the organ. 
The windows, three on each side of the building, 
have square heads, and measure nine feet in width 
by eighteen feet in height, shaded with green blinds 
on the inside. The inside of the pulpit, with the 
platform on which it stands, and stairs, is covered 
with a rich crimson Brussels carpet. Upon the 
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platform in the niche stands a sofa and chairs of 
mahogany, covered and cushioned with crimson 
plush. Upon a lower platform in front of the pul- 
pit is the communion table, corresponding nearly 
in form with the pulpit, and of the same material, 
covered with a slab of the finest Italian white mar- 
ble. A massive brass railing, with curtains of crim- 
son silk damask, protect the front of the orchestra ; 
the aisles are all carpeted ; the pews, painted a light 
stone color on the outside, and green on the inside, 
are completely and uniformly furnished with carpets, 
cushions, and crickets. 

Four elegant Grecian centre lamps, bronze and 
gilt, containing fourteen burners, are suspended 
from the ceiling of the church over the two inner 
aisles. Upon each of the abutments in front of the 
columns on either side of the pulpit, is a large bronzed 
candelabrum of an antique pattern, sustaining an 
elegant astral lamp; upon the pulpit are two 
similar lamps; and the orchestra is lighted by a 
hanging astral lamp of large size, and bronzed ar- 
gand lamps. All the lamps are shaded by very rich 
cut shades, manufactured at the Providence Glass 
Company’s Factory. 

This beautiful church was built from drawings 


furnished by Mr. Russel Warren, assisted by Mr. | 


James C. Bucklin, both of Providence, and does 
great honor to their taste. Though very rich in 
its appearance, it has all the grace of simplicity. 
Its architecture is chaste and imposing, and it is 
admirably adapted to public speaking. ‘The whole 
cost, including the land, bell—which is in the rear, 
in a belfry over the pulpit,— organ, and furniture 
complete, was $30,000; and it is deservedly con- 
sidered one of the finest buildings in our country. 


PAPAL ROME 


The power of Rome, as a spiritual and _ political 
State, seems to be nearly at an end, in Europe. The 


Bishop of Rome received a severe blow from Henry | 


VIII. of England ; and a mortal wound, about the 
same time, was inflicted by the undaunted Luther. 
Supported, however, by Austria, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and the small Italian states, the influence 
of the Popes was very great, both in spiritual and 
political affairs, till the most Christian king, “ the 
eldest son of the church,” ceased to recognise their 
power, in 1794. Such has been the extent of free 
inquiry, and the progress of liberal opinions, for 
forty years past, that the assumed spiritual authority 
of the Romish church, has been little more than 
nominal. The papal bulls have lately caused few 
Princes to tremble in Europe. The anathemas, 
pronounced from the Vatican, have spent themselves 
in empty air; and even the Inquisition has long 
been losing its horrors ; for public opinion would 
not tolerate such an outrage on humanity. There 
are still professing Roman Catholics in many parts 
of Europe ; but the authority, formerly submitted 
to as sacred, is now questioned, denied and resisted, 
more or less, according to the extent of mental en- 
lightenment and independence. There is much 
which is venerable in this ancient church ; there is 
a long list of pious and learned men enrolled among 
its members—and these serve to recommend it to 
those who have been educated in that communion ; 
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| or to prevent their open opposition to it. But the 
number who have professed that peculiar faith, in 
| Europe, for three hundred years, who were not 
brought up in the bosom of the church, is very 
‘small indeed. Nor is there any probability of a 
change of opinion in Europe more favorable to the 
tenets and pretensions of papacy. 

Is there any reason to suppose, that the claims 
of the Romish Church to infalhbility will find a more 
ready reception in the United States? Is there 
just cause to believe, that great efforts are being 
made, to extend the influence, and increase the 
members of the Catholic Church in this country ? 
We know there is some alarm as to this point, and 
that many entertain fears of the prevalence of the 
Romish Religion among us. That the members of 
that church have much increased within a few years, 
is too evident to be denied. But is it by design, 
or in consequence of uncommon efforts to make 
proselytes? Is it not owing to an increase of Cath- 
olic emigrants, and a desire simply to give them 
such religious instruction as they had had in Europe ? 
It is said, that many Catholic priests have been lately 
sent into the Western States, and that large sums 
are remitted from Rome, for their support, and for 
the distribution of books in defence of Catholicity. 
This is indicative of unusual efforts, and in proof 
of a desire to spread the peculiar tenets of the Ro- 
mish faith. There can be no doubt, that more than 
| ordinary exertions have been lately made, to extend 
the Romish faith and ceremonies. Whether there 
be a desire and a purpose to bring over protestants in 
the United States to that communion, or only to sup- 
ply means of instruction to Irish and other Catholic 
foreigners, it may be difficult to prove. And yet 
these unusual movements, and the bold and assumed 
airs of the Catholics of late, justify those who know 
the errors, the spirit and tendency of popery ; and 
demand of them indeed, to look at this state of 
things, and to be on their guard against the insidious 
and artful measures taken to increase the power of 
Romish ecclesiastics. Protestants are friends of 
toleration and of free inquiry: are they of the 
Church of Rome in favor of these, where they have 
the power? History says no! They assume to be 
infallible—and that all dissenters are inerror. They 
therefore condemn free inquiry, and the study of 
the Bible; and require a blind confidence in the 
dogmas of their church. They are decidedly hos- 
tile to having the bible in the hands of the common 
people, and insist on the observance of their vain 
ceremonies, as necessary to salvation. Would you 
then, banish them from the country, or prohibit 
them the enjoyment of their religion? No! But I 
would guard against their proselyting spirit ; and 
would not grant them facilities for spreading their 
peculiar tenets. I would not place youth under 
their care for instruction, either literary or moral. 
To speak in the mildest terms, we may say, “ they 
teach for doctrines the commandments ;” and that 
we have one master, even Christ, that we ought to 
adhere to his directions, and call no man master, on 
earth. B. 





Drunkenness is the parent of most other vices. 
It quenches the salutary power of reason, and makes 
| us the sport of raging passion. 
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THE MOOSE. 


The Moose of America is somewhat different | are very bright and lively, having a slit below, the 
from the Elk, or Moose Deer of the north of Eu-/| design of which has not been discovered. In its 
rope. It differs too, from the Rein Deer of the} form it is rather an ungraceful animal. It has a 
more northern regions. It is found in the forests | large head, and the nostrils protrude over the sides 
of Canada, and in Maine, formerly part of the | of the mouth. ‘The neck is short ; the body also is 
State of Massachusetts. Fifty years ago they might | short, and the legs long. The gait of the Moose 
be often met in the woods; at present, they are|is a sort of shambling trot, but he moves rapidly, 
rarely seen. They are nearly as large as a horse;| when pursued. In the early settlement of Maine, 
their length being often nine feet, or nine and a | and till within sixty years, they were hunted in the 
half. For food, they are not so delicate as the | winter. The English people as well as the Indians, 
common deer, but the Indians always eat them ;| used the flesh for food, and their skins found a 
sometimes drying the meat, and keeping it many | ready market. They are now very seldom found, 
months. The skin they also use for clothing. It | and only in the northerly and unsettled parts of 
is naturally a harmless animal, and is not accustomed that State. 
to attack any of inferior size for food. Its eyes 





IMPROVEMENTS IN BOSTON. | of this hallowed spot. We feel as if we are stand- 
Great improvements are being made at the pre- | ing on classic and on holy ground. The great al- 


sent time, in the renowned city of Boston ; a place | teration intended, is on a spot owned by the pious 
not only dear to the descendants of the Puritans, | and liberal minded Johnson, near which he reared 
but to all the friends of civil and religious liberty | his tent or hut, in September 1630, and in vicinity of 
throughout the world. We refer to the subject, the sacred enclosure where rests his precious dust. 
not merely from views of interest or feelings| Isaac Johnson was one of the principal men of 
of pride, or as having a residence in this ancient| the company, who came to Massachusetts with 
town; but from considerations of a more lofty | Winthrop in 1630. He was a most decided puri- 
and holy character. We rejoice in the increase, | tan—a man of property, and of much intellectual 
the prosperity and wealth of the city ; and we are | cultivation. His virtuous consort was of a noble 
glad to witness the evidences of improvements, | family, being a daughter of the earl of Lincoln. 
in the style of architecture and the convenience | She died at Salem, in August ; and her death, pro- 
and beauty of the avenues in various parts. But) bably, was the occasion of his. She had left all 
the principal change and improvement now pro- | “ the comforts and delicacies” of England to accom- 
posed carries the mind back to the first settlement | pany her lord ; and when she departed, he felt less 
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desire toremain. Such, however, was his influence 
and wealth, that many were almost ready to aban- 
don the colony on his decease. He was not formed 
to rule as Winthrop was; but he was a pillar in 
the infant temple of freedom, and his early death 
was deplored as a heavy loss to the whole planta- 
tion. 

Johnson was the first man of note who decided 
to settle on the south side of Charles river, on the 
peninsula, afterwards called Boston. The springs 
of good water were very few at Charlestown ; and 
some other place was early sought for as the chief 
and permanent settlement. The fleet arrived in 
Charles river in July, (having been a few weeks off 
the harbor of Salem,) and the debarkation was on 
the north side ; though some of the company went 
immediately to Watertown, under sir R. Saltonstall, 
and Rev. Mr. Phillips. Whether to make Charles- 
town, or Cambridge, or Boston, or Roxbury, the 
chief-town was now a subject of consideration. 
Johnson, however, soon decided in favor of Boston, 
though Winthrop and Dudley were inclined to the 
new town, or Cambridge, and Pynchon chose Rox- | 
bury. The people who settled Dorchester, under 
Warham, Maverick, Ludlow, Stoughton, Rossiter, 
Clapp and others, were in some respects, a differ- 
ent company, though all belonging to the same col- 
ony and government. 

After Johnson decided to build on Boston side, 
many others followed, from attachment to him, as 
wel! as from a belief that this was the most favora- 
ble spot. And so many were those who early fixed 
on Boston side, or who were inclined to do it, that 
the greater number were found to be on this side 
the river ; and the public religious meeting, on the 
Lord’s day, for the people on both sides of the 
river, was held on this side as early as October or 
November of the first year of their settlement. 
Two years after, the settlement on Charlestown 
side increased, and a separate church and society 
was there formed, and had Rev. Mr. James for 
their pastor. A little more than “two hundred 
years ago,” this cultivated and populous piece of 
ground was a waste wilderness ; without a dwelling 
for civilized and christian man, except the unsocial 
and eccentric Blackstone. Here the pious Johnson 
reared his humble mansion, with strong faith in the 
care of heaven, in life or death ; and yet it is nat- 
ural to suppose that he felt less interest in preparing 
a handsome building, than if his beloved wife had 
been spared. 

These reminiscences are sufficient to render the 
site of the present improvements highly interesting, 
and to entitle it to precious remembrance. 

Neither Boston nor Massachusetts can ever be 
recollected or spoken of, with reference to their 
early settlement, without associating the name of 





Winthrop, “the wisest, the discreetest, and the 
ablest of all the company.” He soon fixed his abode 
in Boston; and was long the ornament, the protec- 
tor and guardian of the colony. Sir Henry Vane, 
the noble youth, whose attachment to the cause of 
the Puritans brought him to Massachusetts in its 
early days, and who was one year governor of the 
colony, the short period he was in the jurisdiction, 
resided near the early residence and the grave of 


Johnson. His house was on a lot of land contizu- | 
ad i 
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ous to the tract now destined to new improvement. 
With the ardor of youth, he had much talent which 
fitted him to govern. But he was thought to be am- 
bitious ; and when he became a rival of the more 
judicious Winthrop, he lost, in some measure, the 
confidence of the people, and returned to England. 
There he proved his sincerity and decision as a 
Puritan ; he opposed Charles |. and after the resto- 
ration, fell a victim to the political rage of legiti- 
macy. He was a religious character, and the friend 
of the celebrated John Cotton. 

One cannot but recollect other and later eminent 
men, who were an honor both to the church and 
State, who passed their earthly pilgrimage near this 
memorable spot. From the window where our ed- 
itorial table is placed, there is a full view of the 
venerable mansion house of Thomas Hancock, the 
uncle of the patriot Joan Hancock, and afterwards 
the dwelling of the virtuous and accomplished 
Cooper, celebrated alike as the able theologian, and 
the ardent, devoted patriot; and still later, of the 
eloquent Thacher ; and of Buckminster, who was 
first among the scholars and divines of his genera- 
tion, though he died at the age of thirty-two. 

In 1785, half a century ago, Boston contained 
only 18,000 inhabitants, and fourteen places of 
public religious worship. The population is now, 
probably, not less than 75 or 78,000, having doubled 
twice in fifty years. The places of public worship 
are now forty-eight or fifty ; but in some of these 
the societies are quite small. 

The improvements in buildings both public and 
private, in wharves, in streets, in avenues to and 
from the city, are very great. As instances, we 
refer to Beacon street and Mount Vernon, west of 
the State House—though reference might be made 
to the east side of the common, West Boston, and 
other parts—fifty years ago, the Hancock house 
was the most elegant and imposing building in the 
town ; and only two houses were to be seen be- 
tween that and the Charles river to the westward. 
But it would be difficult to notice all the improve- 
ments and additions made in Boston since 1785. 
It is just matter of joy and pride, that the spirit 
of the first and early inhabitants remains to animate 
and guide the present generation. The spirit of 
1765 and of 1775, still prevails, in contending for 
constitutional liberty, and in opposing arbitrary 
power and selfish factions. And that the literary 
and religious institutions of our fathers are duly 
appreciated, is evident from the great increase of 
churches, and the constant attendance of the peo- 
ple on public worship and instruction: and in the 
very liberal appropriations for the education of youth. 
Of the city as it is, and ever has been, we say then 
“esto perpetua:” and we add the substance of a 
toast given at the great celebration on the common, 
in July last ;—* Boston, the cradle of American 
liberty, and the resting place and the home of the 
Puritans who fled from persecution in Europe—may 
it ever be the resting place and the home of civil 
and religious liberty.” 


Marry not a gambler, a tippler, or a haunter of 
taverns, because he who has no regard for himself 
will never have any for his wife or children. 
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heard at the distance of six hundred miles. Hum- 
boldt says, at the distance of one hundred and forty 
miles, it sounded like the continuous discharge of 


cannon. 








VOLCANO OF COTOPAXI. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes are among the most 
terrific phenomena known as incident to our globe. 
Lightning is sometimes very appalling in its effects ; 
and the earth is liable, for ought we know, to come 
in contact with a Comet, which would produce the 
“wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” The 
latter is an event, however, that seldom disturbs us, 
as it will not probably happen in ages of ages. The 
other desolating calamities may be more justly appre- 
hended. Yet earthquakes have not been formidable 
in this part of the globe ; nor have Volcanoes been 
known in North America, except in Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and the Russian territory of the Aleutian 
Islands. 

We can refer to them, then, with composure, 
and contemplate them merely as natural phenomena 
occurring in distant regions, with little personal so- 
licitude. Earthquakes and Volcanoes originate 





THE CITRON. 


The citron is usually classed in the same species 
as the lime and lemon. It is cultivated in Persia 
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from the same cause ; an accumulation of heat in 
the bowels of the earth, reaching such an intensity 


at the surface of the earth. Earthquakes prevail in 


that it requires vent; and an explosion takes place 





and Assyria, and also in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope. It is brought into our market commonly, in 
a preserved state ; and is often used by confection- 
ers, and for culinary purposes; particularly in that 
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rich article of family food, a plumb pudding. The 


the vicinity of Volcanoes. In more southern cli- | je} cake, for bridal occasions, is often seasoned also 


mates, Earthquakes have been frequent and destruc- | 


_< Asi r with the citron. 
live. And in Europe and Asia, near the shores of | The citron is an evergreen shrub, was transplanted 
the Mediterranean, they have occurred in the same | 


, ‘into Europe from Media and Assyria; and from 
latitude as New England. Volcanoes have been | Europe into the West Indies. ‘The fruit is seldom 
less frequent, and less numerous. The most noted | .aten in its raw or natural state; but as a sweet- 
in Europe, is that of Hecla, in Iceland, of Vesuvius, | meat, when preserved, as already mentioned. And 
in Naples, and of Etna, in Sicily. 


J | . . . 
; 1 V olcanoes aré | it is sometimes used also as a medicine. 
known also in America. That of Cotopaxi, one | 


of the Andes in South America, of which we pre- | : . ee 
sent a view, according to the description of Hum-| Captain Preston's note of March 12th, 1770, 


boldt, “is the most formidable on the globe.” The | written in Boston Jail, where he was a prisoner, for 
Andes range of mountains was, at one time, sup- | trial, on the charge of assisting _ ereening : = 
posed the highest in the world; but it has lately | murder of several citizens, on the evening of the 
heen ascertained, that the Himalayah, the mountain | 5th of that month ;—‘“ Messrs. Printers, permit me 
boundary of Hindostan, is higher. The loftiest of | to return my thanks, in this public manner, to the 
the Andes, is Chimborazo, which is 21,000 feet | inhabitants in general of this town, — laying 
high. Cotopaxi is 18,000.* Humboldt ascended aside all party feelings and pungre. i wit 

the former, within 2,000 feet of the top ; but could | the utmost humanity stept forth the . ye 
proceed no farther. The Volcano of Cotopaxi is | for truth, in defence of injured innocence, in the 


i i itati i : | late ‘ ¥ hi ‘urred on Monda 
said to be in constant agitation ; and is sometimes | late unhappy affair, w hich occurr I shall y 
'nieht last; and to assure them that I shall ever 


a © i is higher than Vesuvi have the highest sense of the justice they have done 
Jotopax! is higher than Vesuvius, 5 : . ; 
Teneriffe.” . me, and which will ever be gratefully remembered. 
Vou. I.—No. 9. 51 
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ON VENTILATION AND HOUSEHOLD CLEAN- | from the morning air enters a coach in which several 
LINESS. persons have been close-stowed during a long night. 

[From the Companion to the English Year-Book.] He who has once made the experiment will never 

We are all thoroughly aware of the necessity of | voluntarily repeat it. The simple expedient of keep- 
breathing ; and the agreeable freshness and reviving | ing down both windows but a single half-inch would 
influence of the pure morning air must convince us | prevent many of the colds, and even fevers, which 
that the breathing a pure atmosphere is conducive | this injurious mode of travelling often produces. 
to health ; yet we as carefully exclude the air from | Outside passengers, though they may suffer a little 
our houses as if its approach were noxious. In-| more from cold and wet, generally escape these 
tending to shut out the inclemencies of the weather | every-day complaints of those who pay double their 
only, in our care to guard ourselves from the exter- | fare. If, under such circumstances, the air is vitia- 
nal air, we hinder that renewal of the atmosphere | ted, how much more injuriously must its quality be 
which is necessary to prevent its becoming stagnant | depreciated when several persons are confined to 
and unfit to support animal life. one room, where there is an utter neglect of clean- 
Few persons are aware how very necessary a_/| liness ; in which cooking, washing, and all other 
thorough ventilation is to the preservation of health. | domestic affairs are necessarily performed ; where 
We preserve life without food for a considerable | the windows are immovable, and the door is never 
time, but keep us without air for a very few minutes | opened but while some one is passing through it! 
} 





and we cease to exist. It is not enough that we | On entering such a den of filth, the nose is saluted 
have air, we must have fresh air ; for the principle | by a stench so horrible, as to make any person, un- 
by which life is supported is taken from the air dur- | used to it, recoil and pause, before he ventures in ; 
ing the act of breathing. One fourth only of the | but the wretched inhabitant has his sense of smell- 
atmosphere is capable of supporting life ; the re- | ing so blunted, that he does not perceive that, with 
mainder serves to dilute the pure vital air, and ren- | every breath he takes, he inhales a poison, which is 


° . | ° . ° : 
der it more fit to be respired. A full grown man | sapping the vigor of his body, and destroying the 


takes into his lungs nearly a pint of air each time | energies of his mind. 

he breathes; and when at rest, he makes about | This is the condition of too many of our poorer 
twenty inspirations in a minute. In the lungs, by | neighbors in town and country. Can we wonder 
an appropriate apparatus, the air is exposed to the | that, with such absolute neglect, all the diseases of 
action of the blood, which changes its purer part, | persons so situated should be of a dangerous char- 
the vital air, (oxygen Bas,) into fixed air, (carbonic | acter? or that the mind should be dispirited, and 
acid gas,) which is not only unfit to support animal | that the man should fly to drams for relief from the 
life, but is absolutely destructive of it. An admi- | burden which he finds to be weighing him down ? 
rable provision of the great Author of nature is It may be taken as a wholesome general rule, 
here visible, to prevent this exhausted and now | that whatever produces a disagreeable impression 
poisonous air from being breathed a second time :— | on the sense of smelling, is unfavorable to health. 
while in the lungs, the air receives so much heat as | That sense was doubtless intended to guard us 
makes it specifically lighter than the pure atmos- | against the dangers to which we are liable from vi- 
phere ; it consequently rises above our heads during | tiation of the atmosphere. If we have, by the same 
the short pause between throwing out the breath | means,ahigh sense of gratification from other objects, 
and drawing it in again, and thus secures to us a/| it ought to excite our admiration of the beneficence 
pure draught. By the care we take to shut out the | of the Deity in thus making our senses serve the 
external air from our houses, we prevent the escape | double purpose of affording us pleasure and secu- 
of the deteriorated air, and condemn ourselves to | rity ; for the latter might just as effectually have 
breathe again and again the same contaminated, |been answered by our being only susceptible of 
unrefreshing atmosphere. painful impressions. 

Who that has ever felt the refreshing effects of | To keep the atmosphere of our houses free from 
the morning air, can wonder at the lassitude and | contamination, it is not sufficient that we secure a 
disease that follow the continued breathing of the | frequent renewal of the air—all matters which can 
pestiferous atmosphere of crowded or ill-ventilated | injure its purity must be carefully removed. The 
apartments? It is only necessary to observe the | linen of beds should not be allowed to remain un- 
countenances of those who inhabit close rooms and | changed till it has lost all appearance of ever hav- 
houses, the squalid hue of their skins, their sunken | ing been white, or of ever having had any acquaint- 
eyes, and their languid movements, to be sensible | ance with the washing-tub. The contents of 
of the bad effects of shutting out the external air. | chamber-vessels should not be left in the house an 

Besides the contamination of the air from being | instant, if it be possible, and certainly not in the 
breathed, there are other matters which tend to de- | room of a sick person: every moment they remain, 
preciate its purity: these are the effluvia constantly | they fill the air with a filthy odor which is little less 
passing off from the surface of animal bodies, and | than poisonous to all who breathe it. 
the combustion of candles and other burning sub-| Those who have but one apartment in which 
stances. On going into a bed-room in a morning, | they must of necessity perform all the domestic du- 
soon after the occupant has left his bed, though he | ties, should be careful to remove all matters that 
be in perfect health and habitually cleanly in his | are offensive in smell, as cabbage-water, dirty soap- 
person, the sense of smelling never fails to be of- | suds, &c.; they should indeed, if possible, avoid 
fended with the odor of animal effluvia with which washing in the room they live in. For the same 
the atmosphere is charged. There is another case, | reason, drying clothes in-doors should be avoided. 











perhaps still more striking, when a person fresh F’- wers in water, and living plants in pots, greatly 
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injure the purity of the air during the night, by 
giving out large quantities of an air (carbonic acid) 
similar to that which is separated from the lungs by 
breathing, which, as before stated, is highly noxious. 
On this account they should never be kept in bed- 
rooms: there are instances of persons, who have 
incautiously gone to sleep in a close room in which 
there has been a large growing plant, having been 
found dead in the morning, as effectually suffocated 
as if there had been a charcoal stove in the room. 

A constant renewal of the air is absolutely ne- 
cessary to its purity : for in all situations it is suffer- 
ing either by its vital part being absorbed, or by 
impure vapors being disengaged and dispersed 
through it. Ventilation, therefore, resolves itself 
into the securing a constant supply of fresh air. 

In the construction of houses, especially in those 
built for the poor, this great object has been too 
generally overlooked, when, by a little contrivance 
in the arrangement of windows and doors, a cur- 
rent of air might, at any time, be made to pervade 
every room of a house of any dimensions. Rooms 
cannot be well ventilated that have no outlet for 
the air; for this reason there should be a chimney 
to every apartment. The windows should be capa- 
ble of being opened, and they should, if possible, 
be situated on the side of the room opposite to, and 
furtnest from, the fire-place, that the air may tra- 
verse the whole space of the apartment in its way 
to the chimney. 

Fire-places in bed-rooms should not be stopped 
up with chimney-boards. The windows should be 
thrown open for some hours every day, to carry off 
the animal effluvia which are necessarily separating 
from the bed-clothes, and which should be assisted 
in their escape by the bed being shaken up, and 
the clothes spread abroad, in which state they should 
remain as long as possible; this is the reverse of 
the usual practice of making the bed, as it is called, 
in the morning, and tucking it up close, as if with 
the determination of preventing any purification 
from taking place. Attention to this direction, 
with regard to airing the bed-clothes and bed after 
being slept in, is of the greatest importance to per- 
sons of weak health. Instances have been known 
in which restlessness and an inability to find refresh- 
ment from sleep would come on in such individuals 
when the linen of their beds had been unchanged 
for eight or ten days. In one case of a gentleman 
of a very irritable habit, who suffered from excessive 
perspiration during the night, and who had taken 
much medicine without relief, he observed that, 
for two or three nights after he had fresh sheets put 
upon his bed, he had no sweating ; and that, after 
that time, he never awoke, but that he was literally 
swimming, and that the sweats seemed to increase 
with the length of time he slept in the same sheets. 
By not permitting him to sleep in the same sheets 
or night-clothes more than twice without their be- 
ing washed, he instantly lost this debilitating affec- 
tion. 


EPITAPH ON MY OWN TOMB 8STONE.—Prior. 


To me ’twas giv’n to die—to thee ’tis giv’n 
To live :—Alas, one moment sets us even,— 
Mark how impartial is the will of heaven. 
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KING BIRD. 


(Tyrannus Ixrrepipvs.] 


Why the king-bird is called tyrant, we are not 
able to say, unless that king and tyrant were for- 
merly used synonymously. It assumes great au- 
thority over other birds, especially during the time 
of incubation. It may be that his severe behavior 
on that occasion, is owing to a jealousy and a fear 
of attack from other birds on his mate, his nest, or 
the young. The fact is, that he indiscriminately 
attacks all which approach near his residence. In 
May and June, he is often seen chasing and assail- 
|ing other birds ; but that is the season, when his 
'mate is brooding over her eggs, or her young. It 
‘attacks much larger birds, as crows, hawks and 
|eagles. ‘The latter it encounters with great fierce- 
| ness, and often pursues to a distance, occasionally 
| plucking his feathers. The king-bird feeds on flies 
'and insects; and even the bees do not escape his 
destructive grasp. It sends forth no pleasant notes 
| like other birds ; and his manner of flying is differ- 
‘ent from that of most others, except the hawk. 
He scales through the air, usually, with a slow mo- 
| tion of the wings ; but when it approaches its prey, 
/it is with a very rapid flight. It often alights in 
| the field on the top of mullen and other rank weeds, 
and thence darts on the passing insect. It has un- 
common powers of wing. ‘The king-bird is found 
in Pennsylvania and vicinity, in April; but is not 
often seen in the New England States till May. 
Their nest is very firm and compact; and they 
usually build twice in the season. 





The ceiebrated Dr. Johnson once asked a boy, 
what he would give to know a certain portion of 
ancient history, of which Johnson and his friend 
were speaking. “I would give what I have, was 
the reply.” Johnson observed, “a desire of know- 
ledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; and every 
human being, whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all he has, to get knowledge.” 


Simplicity is the great friend of nature; and if 
we might be proud of any thing in this world, it 
should be of this happy alliance. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


Man aspires after perfection; civilized nations 
grow up in the wilds of Australia and America, 
regions unknown to the ancients. Man now ex- 
tends his empire over nature, more widely than 
ever at any former period ; while the savage with 


difficulty guides his frail skiff over the waves, the | 


European launches his lofty ships, like a giant, into 
the sea, and steers his floating castles, with their 
hundred thundering mouths, over the illimitable 
ocean. Rocks are rent by a little powder ; forests 
are felled ; the great deep is fettered by artificial 
moles ; the air is traversed by the daring zronaut ; 
the abysses of the sea are opened to human labors, 
by the aid of the diving bell; the bowels of the 
globe are searched by the miner, lamp in hand, for 
gold and gems; and the wide reach of enterprise 
and curiosity, inform us daily of the events that 
take place in other hemispheres; these wonders 
announce the high dignity of our race. 

It is science that gives man this universality, this 
vast power. It is by means of industry, enlight- 
ened and guided by science, that the wealthy citizen 
of London, or Paris, reposing on a seat of Indian 
wood, sips the infusion of a Chinese leaf, or an 
Arabian bean, mixed in a Japanese cup with the 
sugar of the Antilles, from a spoon of Mexican or 
Peruvian metal, which the labors of some descend- 


ant of Montezuma, or Marco Capac, have wrung | 


from the mines of the Andes. The child plays 
with an ivory ball, or a strip of bone, which has 
been procured by the slaughter of a gigantic quad- 
ruped, in the unknown regions of burning Africa, 
or of a still more colossal monster amidst the eter- 
nal ice of the pole. Thousands of negroes, like so 


many human bees transported into another hemi- | 
sphere, press a sweet juice from the stalk of a grass, | 
that has itself been propagated by human skill in | 


regions distant from its native plains, to feed the 
poorest peasant of Europe. Is it not a wonderful 
sight, thus to see man subject all nature, animate 
and inanimate, by industry and knowledge? Is it 
not glorious to behold a simple individual at the 
desk of his counting house, commanding the ex- 
tremities of the earth ? 


the torch of war, hurl princes from their thrones ; 
or bring back brilliants of rarest beauty, to adorn 
the palaces that rise on the banks of the Thames, 


the Seine, or the Danube.—Virey, Histoire du | 


Genre Humain. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Asouition or Stavery. The first of Decem- 
ber, the day the act for abolishing slavery in the 
colony went into operation, passed without disor- 
der, and amidst public rejoicings. The papers pub- 
lished at Cape Town, give the following curious 
document, drawn up by some of the persons man- 
umitted, and expressing their sentiments of grati- 
tude—“The free persons of this colony take the 
liberty of writing these few lines to return their 
thanks to the king of England, and the parliament ; 

ot forgetting our own worthy governor, and the 


A few light marks, traced | 
upon a scrap of material made from castaway rags, | 
carry life or death to another hemisphere, light up | 
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gentlemen of this colony, who have interested them- 
selves in behalf of the freedom of the unfortunate 
slaves. It is notin our power to express the grate- 
ful feelings of our hearts; but we shall not fail to 
offer up our fervent prayers to the great Father of 
all, to shower down his blessings ten-fold on all our 
kind benefactors ; and we also pray to the great 
God to enlighten our minds, that we may search 
his word and walk in his ways. With a hope that 
we shall be pardoned for the liberty we take in 
writing these few lines, we beg leave to subscribe 
| ourselves his Majesty’s the king of Great Britain’s 
| humble and faithful servants.” Signed. The free 
people of the Cape of Good Hope. 

| Note. Subscriptions are making for a fund to 
| establish a national school, in commemoration of the 
‘abolition of slavery in the colony. The accounts 
| from the British West Indies as to the effects of 
| abolition, (thus far) are not so favorable. 





THE HOME-BOUND WHALEMAN. 


Blow on, blow on, wild gale ; 
My heart is bounding too— 

Oh! fill our opening sail, 

To dash through the waters blue. 


I have played with the Ocean-king, 
I have chased him from his lair ; 
And with many a shout did ring 
The sky, the wave, the air. 


Our ship is homeward bound 

And my heart, exulting, braves,— 
Yes, it braves the tempest’s sound, 
Nor fears the mountain waves. 





I have oft been pale with fear, 
I have often ceased my song; 
I have shed too many a tear 
As we coursed the sea along. 


*T was when I look’d at home ; 
Then, then, my courage fled, 

I saw Her paler grown; 

Ah! pale, and thin, and sad 


She said ‘* Oh Come,”’ so low, 
I feared it was her last; 

And still I hear her now, 

E’en through the loudest blast. 


We “‘ come,”’’ oh liv’st thou still ! 

Oh tell my sinking heart ; 

Or must I say, ‘* what e’er His will 
Be mine submission’s part.’’ 


Yes, I'll bow to his decree 
Who still’st the ocean’s roar; 
Who guards me on the sea, 


As Her upon the shore. 


Then blow, blow on, wild gale 
In Hope Vl firmly stand. 

Oh! fill our spreading sail, 

Till we touch our native land, 


, 


A Post Office has been established at Damascus, 
(in the interior of Syria,) for the transmission of 
letters every twenty days between that place and 
Bagdad, on the Euphrates; and every fortnight 
with Aleppo, on the Orontes, near the Mediterra- 
nean. This is in consequence of “ British influ- 
ence,’ and the enterprise commenced for intercourse 
with India, through those places. 


| 
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The above engraving, represents the different discharges of lightning during a thander storm. 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


From the number of instances that usually oc- 
cur, during the season of thunder-storms, where 
the lightning is supposed to have left the rod and 
struck into the building, some persons have been 
led to doubt their utility ; but the experienced Elec- 
trician, from his knowledge of the power of metal 
as a conductor of lightning, cannot believe, that 
the lightning ever left a properly constructed rod, 
until it arrived at the top, or to its end in the ground. 
In this essay, it is my intention to explain the cause 
of these phenomena, and to point out the best and 
safest form for lightning rods. In the first place, 
it is necessary for those who construct and affix 
lightning rods to buildings, to be acquainted with 
the various ways in which the discharges of light- 
ning take place during a thunder-storm, according 
to the opinion of Electricians—and these are thus 
described by Mr. Brand, in his manual of chemistry, 
and also by Professor Silliman, in his lectures at 
Boston, on Geology. ‘ The discharges of lightning 
are sometimes perpendicular from the clouds to the 
earth, and sometimes from the earth to the clouds, 





and sometimes through the atmosphere, from one | 


cloud to another, in a horizontal direction, as the 
one or the other may be positively or negatively 
charged ;” and from my examination of buildings 
struck by lightning, and other disastrous effects of 
that phenomenon, [ am satisfied those opinions are 
correct, and also that the last discharges are more 
frequent than the others, often taking the earth in 
their course ; a circumstance which may be accounted 
for, by supposing that the materials on the surface 
of the earth, afford the lightning a freer passage to 
its contrary state, than the air. ‘These discharges 











I will call horizontal; they were termed by the 
philosophers of the last century, rebounding strokes 
of lightning. I have examined the effect of a num- 
ber of such discharges, and heard of many others. 
One in particular, where the lightning descended 
a tree and stripped the bark downwards, where it 
lay prostrate around the body of the tree, and after 
striking through a building, ascended another tree 
a mile from the first, and stripped the bark upwards, 
where it hung in strips around the trunk.* 

[ will now notice the various conductors of light- 
ning, and some of the non or imperfect conductors. 
All the metals in their metallic state are incompara- 
bly better conductors than any other substance ; 
charcoal and live animals are the next best; but 
metal is the only substance that can be depended 
on or employed, to protect us and our buildings 
from the effects of lightning. Here it may be proper 
to remark, that it is supposed by many, that metal, 
be its form what it may, attracts the lightning. Such 
is not the fact. A round metallic rod, smooth at 
both ends, or a ball, does not attract the lightning 
more than any other substance of a similar form. 
And it is also supposed by some, and has been as- 
serted in a respectable journal of this city, “ that 
the rust on lightning rods, injures their conducting 
power ;” this too is a mistake. Let any person 
take the trouble to satisfy himself and others, by 
experiments with an electrical machine, with rusty 
pieces of iron, or even with the scales of rust from 
old iron hoops, &c. they will then know, that the 
rust on rods, neither impairs their conducting or re- 


* This passage of the lightning on the ground, is represented 


in the engraving, where the various discharges are exhibited, 
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ceiving power. But rust, or the oxide, separated 
from the metal and ground up with oil, is a. non- 
conductor. And as it is important that the metal 
used for lightning rods should be as rough and 
sharp-cornered as possible, to give it a receiving 
power, it must be obvious to every one, that to cover 
that roughness with paint of any kind, especially 
white, must most assuredly injure their attracting 
or receiving power. The paint acts as a gum or 
varnish, and serves to smooth the metal, but before 
the rust is removed from the metal, it is simply a 
dust with particles of the metal among it, not in 
the least injuring their conducting or receiving 
power. There are various non-conducting sub- 
stances, but none of them are sufficient to protect 
us from the effects of lightning, although to be sur- 
rounded by dry air is considered important for our 
safety during thunder storms. It is owing to the 
resistance the lightning meets with, when passing 
through that medium, that we are made sensible of 
its effect. We see it flashing among the clouds ; we 
hear it as thunder when passing through the air ; and 
when we are in the vicinity of an electrical machine 
during its excitement, or when near the passage of 
a flash of lightning, we can feel, smell and taste it. 
Thunder is a noise evidently caused by the rapid 
motion of the electric fluid, thereby producing a 
vacuum, and prolonged by echo among the clouds. 
If your house has a properly constructed light- 
ning conductor, the safest place is the room adja- 
cent that rod, but if your house has no conduc- 
tor, it is safer to retire with those under your care 
to the middle of a room, and there remain in a sit- 
ting or recumbent posture, during the height of the 
storm, having previously shut the doors and windows 
to preserve the air in the room as dry as possible. 
To be sitting or standing near a fire place, espe- 
cially if there is a fire in it, is dangerous. To be 
near a window or door in such circumstances, es- 
pecially if they are open, likewise is dangerous. 

We often hear it said during thunder storms, do 
not stand near that lightning rod, or that stove fun- 
nel, or that iron fence, &c. for if you do, you will 
be killed. This caution is useless, for if the metals 
that you are standing or sitting by, reaches above 
your head, and to the floor or the ground, you are 
much safer in such a situation than otherwise. 
Some persons suppose that feather beds are safe 
places during thunder-storms, and often resort to 
them for protection, but I have known of four per- 
sons being killed while on them, which I supposed 
was caused by the high post having nails or pieces 
of wire driven into their tops, and that those pieces 
of metal acted as attractors or receivers of the 
lightning, and their bodies being better conductors 
than the bed, it passed through and thus destroyed 
them. 

Let me now take a view of the various discharges 
of lightning above recited, and see if the present 
form of lightning rods have a sufficient attractive 
or receiving power to protect us and our buildings 
from the effect of these different discharges. Their 
present form is well known to be round, with one 
or more points on their tops, but in the ground they 
are chiefly blunt. Now I ask for what purpose are 
those points on their tops? the answer I suppose 
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may be descending on our buildings, and conduct 
it to the ground. Here you have given the rod a 
power, by these points, to receive the lightning, but 
it has no such power to part with it; even if the 
lightning always descended from the clouds, and 
from no other quarter, the present round form with 
points only at the top, would be insufficient for that 
purpose ; such being the fact, how are such rods 
to protect our buildings against the other known 
discharges of lightning? ‘The fact is, when a rod 
receives the lightning, it requires every facility for 
parting with it, or it may strike into the building 
before it arrives at the top, orto the ground. Asa 
conductor, I care not what the form of a rod may 
be, if it be only pointed at the top, and in the ground. 
I should consider that the lightning once on such a 
rod, could not leave it until it arrived at the top, or to 
the point in the ground, consistently with the laws 
that evidently governs the action of electricity. But 
there are other discharges of lightning, that are 
much more frequent and dangerous than those just 
mentioned ; (the horizontal discharges, these that 
strike from one cloud to another, frequently taking 
the earth in their course,) and require a very dil- 
ferent formed rod from the round ones, for a pro- 
tection to our buildings. To protect them from 
such discharges, we must have rods whose form has 
an attractive or receiving power, not only at the top 
and in the ground, but also for its whole length. 

I will now direct you respecting the best metals 
for lightning rods, and the most economical method 
of obtaining and constructing them. Copper and 
iron are the best metals for lightning rods; and 
copper is the best of the two, as it is less liable to 
rust, and therefore more durable. But as a square 
form is the safest, and it is difficult to obtain cop- 
per of that form, iron is generally used ; yet I pre- 
fer copper for public buildings. But if we study 
economy in the selection of metal, the common 
half inch square nail rods are the best, and sufli- 
ciently large for any sized building; they have two 
sharp corners, which ought always to be placed out- 
wards from the buildings, for by thus placing them, 
their sharp corners are made to present an attrac- 
tive or receiving power through their whole length. 
They should be pointed at the top, and in the 
ground by tapering them in the form of a square 
pyramid about eight inches long, filed with a coarse 
file, and their corners nicked with a sharp cold 
chisel. When purchasing these rods, we must be 
careful to take such only as will bend when cold 
without breaking ; for we often want to bend them, 
to conform to the eaves, and other parts of the 
buildings ; therefore it is convenient to have the 
toughest iron we can get. Having procured the 
number of feet necessary for the security of the 
building, to which they are intended to be attached, 
I proceed to weld them in the following manner ; | 
select from each bundle of rods, those that are 
square and good, and weld them together in lengths 
of 2or3 rods, that they may be convenient to han- 
dle. They should be welded together, with the 
sharp corners all on one side with a point in the 
form of a square pyramid three inches long, turned 


up at each welding. All points should be filed with 


a coarse file, and their corners nicked with a sharp 
would be, to attract or receive the lightning, that | cold chisel. 


The other end of these weldings must 
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have an eye to receive the turned up point of the 
next welding. To eight or more of these welded 
rods, or as many as may be wanted, the points at 
one of their ends must be left straight and tapered 
eight inches, filed and nicked as before directed : 
the other end must have an eye as others. These 
rods are intended for those that are to be attached 
to the chimneys and corners of the building, and 
likewise for those that descend into the ground. 
When attaching these rods to buildings, some re- 
gard must be paid to its situation, whether other 
buildings are near it, and also which part is most 
exposed. In the country all the sides and corners 
of a building are more or less exposed ; much more 
so than in a city. 





























Having prepared a sufficient number of such rods 
for the building, I proceed to affix them to it, as 
described in the above draft ; and we may also take 
for samples, the Wells School House, the High 
School, and the Masonic Temple, in Boston. I 
would commence by laying the rods thus prepared, 
along the ridge pole of the roof, thence to ascend 
to the top of each chimney, thence to be bent over 
to the off side, and then ascend four feet above it, 
ending with one of the long points. I would then 
pass the eye of another rod over the ascending point 
and press it down to the top of the chimney, and 
bend it to conform to the roof, and lead it down 
the end rafters to the eaves, and then bend it up 
perpendicular four feet, at each corner of the build- 
ing. I would then, by passing the eye of another 
rod over the last mentioned points, attach it to two 
of the most exposed corners, viz. those between the 
points of the compass, south-west and north-east, 
north-westwardly, and bend them to fit the eaves, 
then lead them to the ground, and beneath the sur- 
face four feet. For the point above the ball of the 
spire, I would prepare a square piece of copper two 
feet and a half or three feet long, taper it to a point 
in the form of a square pyramid for its whole length ; 
file it with a coarse file and nick it with a sharp 
cold chisel, with a screw at its lower end, to secure 
it to the top of the ball. I would then connect a 


rod to the iron stem that supports the vane, and | 
lead it to the rod on the rafters, and thence to the | 


ground on the same side of the belfry ; no building 
ought to have less than two rods leading to the 
ground. All metal, such as iron funnels, chimney 
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supports, or balustrades &c. ought to be connected 
with the rods. ‘To secure these rods to the build- 
ing, a square iron staple should be driven over each 
eye, after fitting the points to them. 

When affixing the rods to brick or stone build- 
ings, the mortar must be dug out with a cold chisel, 
and the hole must be filled up with a pine wedge ; 
by that means you may secure the rod to the build- 
ing, by driving the staple over the rod into the wedge. 

The influence of such rods on thunder clouds is 
immense ; let the lightning ascend from the earth, 
or descend from the clouds, or discharge horizon- 
tally from one cloud, taking the earth in its course 
to another cloud ; in fact, let the lightning come from 
what quarter it may,a building thus defended is 
prepared to receive and conduct it to its destination, 
without danger to the building or its inmates. 

There is also another important property possess- 
ed by lightning rods of thts construction ; for when 
lightning discharges on, or is attracted by large 
quantities of metal, it spreads immediately over the 
whole surface, and thereby becomes weakened, 
especially if such metal is rough, and has many points, 
by dispersion into the surrounding air, with which 
it combines, and restores its equilibrium silently ; 
for the same reason blacksmiths’ shops, and the stores 
of dealers in iron or copper, are safe retreats during 
thunder storms. From information received, I am 
satisfied that the discharge of lightning at the Park 
street church a few years ago, was horizontal. Its 
present round white painted rod, can have no influ- 
ence on such discharges. When I examined the 
Waltham Factory last summer, my impressions 
were that the lightning ascended from the earth in 
the centre of the adjoining factory, showing evident 
marks of its passage on its machinery, and that it 
passed on that machinery under ground into the other 
factory, where there was continued evidence of its 
passage to the roof, through which it passed to the 
lightning rod. The gilt ball, under the points, was 
blackened by the lightning passing over it. The 
destruction of the Rev. Mr. Whitman’s meeting- 
house was evidently occasioned by such a discharge 
of lightning. 

In the year 1822, I examined a double dwelling 
house which is exhibited in the draft, that repre- 
sents the various discharges of lightning, with two 
round lightning rods, one at each chimney, which 
had been struck by lightning about three months 
before. The owner informed me that he, and several 
of his neighbors, supposed that the lightning descen- 
ded by one of the rods, from which, at about four 
feet from the ground, it struck into the building, to 
a bell wire, on which it passed along a partition, just 
above the head of a child, who was killed in its 
mother’s arms, without her receiving any injury. The 
lightning was then supposed to have passed through 
the partition, thence through a door intothe yard. In 
the course of my examination, I satisfied the owner, 
and a number of intelligent gentlemen who accompa- 





nied me, that the lightning could not have been on 


either of the rods, nor within fifty feet of their points, 
nor nearer to any part of them than twenty feet ; and 
that it had not been on the bell wire, for if such had 
been the case the wire would have been destroyed, 
which it was not. This discharge of lightning was 
also horizontal from one cloud to another. It struck 
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into the door, where it was supposed to have passed | 
from the building, thence through the partition to 
the child’s head. 
under the steps of the front door. 
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terrific. The chimney above the roof was tne 
most of it broken off, and the bricks scattered over 


I also discovered its passage out| the roof and on the ground; every window had 
This same dis-| more or less of the panes of glass broken; many of 


charge also struck another building, without rods, | the sashes were thrown from their frames into the 


at the distance of about one eighth of a mile. 


| rooms, entries, and around the house, and most of 


As respects the points that are generally on the | the doors unhinged and thrown in every direction ; 
top of lightning rods, it ought to be known, that | 


these, in order to have any influence on the light- 
ning, must ascend considerably above a ball or a 
large dome. The receiving power of the points on 
the top of the dome of the Quincy Market, is des- 
troyed by the dome. All points ought to ascend 
above large balls or domes at least ten feet or more, 
according to their size. The silver points are both 


useless and expensive ; a square copper point, about 
two feet long, tapering through its whole length, | 
the corners nicked with a sharp cold chisel, pos- 
sesses a far superior receiving power. 

A Practicat Evecrrician. 





the laths and plastering torn off, the joists and posts 
of the building were generally shattered and shiver- 
ed, with many pieces thrown off in every direction, 
and in many instances had the appearance of being 
scraped with a scraper such as is used for scraping 
masts. The floors of most of the rooms were 
covered with plaster, laths, window glass, and broken 
sashes, chips and splinters from the joists and posts. 
This is but a faint description of what might be seen 
within the building. The garret floor was also 
covered with shivers and splinters from the rafters ; 
shingles and bricks from roof and chimney. On the 
outside, and for fifty feet around, shingles, clap- 
boards, window sashes, broken glass, doors and 
splinters were scattered in every direction, and a 
free passage out was made from three sides of the 
| building, both from the chambers and lower floor, by 
| the boards and clapboards, and in some instances 
the joints, being split and thrown from the building. 
|The chimney was split and shattered more than 
half its length downwards.—There were four marks 
of the passage of the lightning in the cellar, on the 
foundation, corresponding with the appearances 
above the floor. ‘This description of the effect of 


this discharge of lightning, will be known, by the 
/many who have examined it, not to be in the least 


exaggerated. And when we consider that the whole 
of this destruction must have been instantaneous, 
| and accompanied witha noise the most tremendous, 
and but one person waked out of six persons that 
were asleep in the different chambers, it is most 
| astonishing; and I may say, that it was very fortu- 
| nate for them that they were thus situated ; for, had 





View of Mr. Bennet’s house, at Brighton, after it had been struck by | this discharge of lightning taken place during day- 


lightning. 


Errects or LicutTninc.—The following descrip- 


tion of the appearance of Mr. Bennet’s house in | 


Brighton, after its late severe shock by lightning, is 
from the pen of one of the most competent and fa- 
miliar electricians in the city, who has stated facts pre- 
cisely as they came under his observation. Itis truly 
wonderful, that the house should be so rent in every 
apartment that egress might be had through three 
sides of the building, and that of the family not an 
individual should be hurt, and only one awaked 
from sleep. Am. Traveller. 


By request, I accompanied several gentlemen at | 


different times, to examine the late destructive effects 
of lightning on the dwelling-house of Mr. Bennet, 
at Brighton. For above thirty years, 1 have neg- 
lected no opportunity of making such examinations, 
when offered, more especially of such buildings as 
had conductors; but in no instance have I seen 
such destruction from a similar cause before; and 
as I have not scen any description of it in print. I 
will endeavor to describe its situation the morning 
afier the catastrophe. Its appearance was truly 


time, and those persons been traversing the rooms, 
|it would be nine chances in ten of their being all 
killed. Indeed, as it was, it was a most extraordi- 
| nary escape; and if any of the inmates had been 
awake, and sensible of the effect, the house would 
have been represented by them as completely filled 
with lightning. I attribute the preservation of the 
family more to their horizontal position, than to the 
defence afforded by the feather beds. From many 
appearances of the effect of the lightning about the 
building, on various substances that it passed through 
and over their surfaces, it was my impression that 
the destruction was caused by a discharge from the 
earit: through the building ;—that is, that the earth 
| under and uvout the building, was in a positive state 
or as some theorist would say, was vitreously elec- 
trified. As a confirmation of this opinion, a sheet 
iron baking pan, laying on the garret floor, was 
perforated, as though a large bullet had been driven 
through it. Here has been an expense to the insur- 
ance office of at least seven or eight hundred dollars, 
when, in all probability, the trifling sum of twenty 
dollars, expended in properly constructed lightning 
rods would have protected the building; not taking 
into the account the loss of lives that might have 
been caused from such neglect. 
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HAY MAKING. 


June is a busy month with the farmer, as it is the 
vason for hay-making, one of his most useful and 
pleasant occupations. He is now gathering into 


his barns the winter food for his flocks and herds, | 


which contribute so much to his profit and comfort. | 


This employment is so agreeable, that in it more 


than in any other, the young, and even females like | 


toengage. Itis a treat to labor moderately among 
the new mown grass. 
with a most grateful perfume. 
freshing than the air which the gentle breeze of 
summer wafts from the fields and meadows of the 
country when the grass is in preparation for its win- 
ter deposit. 
cannot find a more pleasant scene, than a hay- 
making party. It best resembles the poet’s Arca- 
dian descriptions, which unite the beauties of 
nature, and the simplicity of manners among the 
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| pation and vice. 


The traveller and the man of leisure, | 


. | 
The atmosphere is redolent 
Nothing is more re- | 


inhabitants of the country in ancient days. Gen- 
erally speaking, we believe it is still true, of the 
inhabitants of the country, that they are more uncor- 
rupt and more innocent than those crowded into 
large cities. We refer to such as are in the middle 
class of society: the man who has a few acres, 
which he can call his own, and who, with proper 
labor and industry, obtains a competency of tem- 
poral goods. ‘There are few temptations in such a 
state ; and the young have less exposures to dissi- 
In June the flowers are more 
abundant and of greater variety, than in the pre- 
ceding month ; though then many were expanded 
to adorn the fields and to render the country very 
inviting. The rose, in all its variety and beauty, 
is now everywhere rejoicing in its pride ; and the 
gardens, where the hand of culture has been busy, 
now make their richest display. All this surely, 
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were enough to recommend the country at the pre- 
sent time, and to justify our preference for this 
refreshing and blooming season. But rich fruits 
begin now to be found in the country ; especially 
where provident industry has led the horticulturist | 
to rear the tender exotic under a proper shelter, or | 
to cherish indigenous plants and shrubs with early | 
care. If this may be called a luxury, it is not a} 
luxury of intoxicating effects, or expensive accom- | 
paniments. ‘The moderate use of ripe fruit is fa- | 
vorable to health in summer; and the cultivation 
of fruit gardens has received the personal attention | 
and labor of the wisest philosophers. 


LIABILITIES OF PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPA. 
TIONS TO DISEASES. 

Physicians tell us, and their opinion is founded 
on facts and experience, that some occupations and 
professions dispose to diseases and debility more 
than others. Especially, some kinds of business 
render those engaged in them more liable to pul- 
monary complaints. There is an able and full arti- 
cle on this subject in the late number of the Medi- 
cal Journal. The following statement is taken 
chiefly from that article. A sedentary life causes a 
much larger number of cases of the disease than an 
active one. ‘The sedentary professions give, as a 
mean number of phthisical cases, 141 in 1000, 
while the active professions give 89 cases, in the 
like number of deaths. It is also stated, that the 
poorer classes are more accessible to phthisis, than 
those situated in ease and comfort. It would seem, 
that this opinion must refer to the very poor, who 
are often in want of what is comfortable in food and | 
clothing ; for they lead a more active life than those 
in great wealth and ease. ‘That an active life should 
be less liable to pulmonary complaints than the | 
sedentary, is probable, as exercise and labor (if not | 
excessive) expand and give strength to the chest and | 
the whole animal system. Laborers, whose occu- 
pation requires a bent position, are more liable to 
complaints of the lungs than others ; except in cases | 
where great muscular effort is used ; which serves | 
to prevent the disease by giving strength to the 
chest. Hatters, tanners, gardeners, woodsawyers, | 
though they bend the body, leave it in almost entire 
repose, and are less liable, than engravers, tailors, 
watch makers, and shoe makers. Inthe former case 
the average is 83 in 1000; and in the latter case, | 
134 in 1000. | 

The purity and impurity of the atmosphere has a | 
great influence. Laborers in the open air are 75 
in 1000, while those employed in factories are 138 | 
in 1000, who have pulmonary disease. But in| 
large and well ventilated factories, phthisis is less | 
frequent than in small and close ones. And the 
condition of the atmosphere near factories is often 
rendered deleterious ; the contact of which with the 
lungs has a remarkable influence in the developement 
of this complaint. Vapors, generally, are not un- 
favorable ; but facts prove that a cold and dry | 
atmosphere disposes to the disease, or increases it. 
The influence of animal emanation is considered 
advantageous, as the cases among butchers, tanners, 
chandlers, are only 60 in 1000. Among varnishers, 
the proportion of phthisical cases is large. The | 
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most injurious of all foreign bodies which can exist 


in the astmosphere is the impalpable dust of very | 
hard substances : of mineral dusts the most delete- | 


rious are those of steel. 

Recapitulation: Mineral and vegetable emana- 
tions, 176 cases of phthisis in 1000; in manufac- 
tories, 138; warm and dry air, 127; bent postures 
122; movements of the arms, causing expansion of 
the chest, 116 ; the mean of phthisical cases among 
all kinds of diseases, being 114 in 1000. An active 
life with muscular exercise, 89 cases in 1000; a life 
passed in open air with proper exercise, 73; animal 
emanations 60 ; aqueous vapors, 53. The climate 
recommended to be visited and resided in for a 
time, should be moist, as well as warm and serene. 


Beautiful statuary marble, said to be of the finest 
texture and of snowy whiteness, has been discov- 
ered in the neighborhood of Lynchburg, Virginia 
In some places it runs into the verd antique. In 
some specimens of the latter variety, the prevailing 
color is a cheerful green, agreeably blended with 
clouds of white, so as to give it a fine flocculent 
appearance. Some specimens of the white variety 
are highly translucent. 


New Orleans has increased greatly within the 
last ten years. The property is estimated to be four 
times the amount of 1825; the population, three 
times, and the revenue double, to that of the year 
mentioned. The city is destined to be second only 
to New York, if the climate does not prevent. 


Paper is made in Mexico from a vegetable called 
magney. Manufactories of it have been established 
in several places in that country ; and the paper is 
said to be equal to that made from the finest rags— 
The Mexican congress have made a law, requiring 
this paper exclusively, to be used by the offices of 
the government. 


Marte Suecar. One company (Garlick and 
Barrett,) in Mc Kean county, Pennsylvania, has 
made this spring twenty-eight hundred weight of 
sugar. The editor of a paper in the country justly 
adds to his notice of the fact, ‘“ Wet pone.” 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 
[From the Lynchburg Virginian.] 
Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
The church of our Fathers, how meekly it stands, 
O! villagers gaze on the old hallowed pile—— 

It was dear to their hearts—it was raised by their hands. 
Who loves not the place where they worshipped their God? 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes repose ? 
Dear even the daisy that blooms in the sod, 

For dear is the dust out of which it arose. 


Then say shall the Temple our Forefathers built, 
Which the storms of past ages have battered in vain, 
Abandoned by us from supineness or guilt, 
O say shall it fall by the rash and profane ? 
No! perish the impious hand that would take 
One shred from its altar—one stone from its towers— 
The pure plood of Martyrs hath flowed for its sake, 
And its fall—if it fall—shall be reddened by ours. 


When nations can subdue their enemies by kind 
treatment, the instruments of war may be destroyed, 
An honest man’s word is as good as his bond. 
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NEW MEETING HOUSE OF THE THIRD 


This building for the third Congregational Church 
and Society, in Beverly, was erected in 1833, on 
the site of the former church ; which was destroyed 
by fire on the night of the 8th of December, 1832. 
The house was dedicated, and the Rev. Joseph 
Abbott ordained as pastor of the church and so- 
ciety, on the 23d of October, 1834. Rev. R. Em- 
erson, of Andover, preached on the occasion. 
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PARISH IN BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


is an elegant wooden structure, measuring seventy- 
three feet in length, by sixty-three in width, with a 
basement story of stone. The height from the 
basement to the top of the vane, is one hundred 
feet. In front is an entablature and pediment sup- 
ported by four columns, and a large window which 
opens the pediment, twenty-seven feet in height, 
and ten in width. The interior of the building is 
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square, (with the exception of an entry of ten feet,) , the traces of an unvarying power, external to our- 
with galleries extending the length of the house. | selves, and to which we are ourselves in bondage. 
It is thirty feet in height from the floor to the spring | If this be our condition in acquiring natural know- 
of the ceiling. The number of pews on the floor | ledge, what right have we to think, that in gaining 
of the house is one hundred and ten. ‘The pulpit, | religious knowledge we are permitted to be more 
which cost $200, is built of mahogany in the mod- | free ?—That in regard to our spiritual relation to 
ern style; in the rear of which is a semi-elliptic | God and a future state, we may indulge in any fan- 
recess. The cost of the whole, including the base- | tastical notions we think fit ; while we shut our eyes 
ment, was $10,000. /to the light that he has given us, and despise the 
Beverly is a pleasant village, situated across the | law that he has set before us? Madness and folly 
bay, opposite to Salem, and is a place of consider- | like this, in any one professing to be a Christian, 
able navigation. Several dwelling houses are ele- | (and to Christians only is this discourse addressed, ) 
gant and spacious ; and the house of worship, be- | would be utterly incredible, did we not see it every 
longing to the old society, where the learned Wil-| moment before us, and did we not find all its ele- 
lard, McKean, and Abbot, once ministered, is a | ments lurking within our own bosoms. 
large and venerable edifice. But if the Bible be a rule of life and faith—a 
record of our moral destinies—it is not (I repeat,) 
nor does it pretend to be, a revelation of natural 
GEOLOGY. science. The credibility of our religion depends 
Geology, like every other science when well | on evidence, internal and external. Its internal 
interpreted, lends its aid to natural religion. It | evidence is seen in the coherence of its design from 
tells us, out of its own records, that man has been | its first dawning to the fulness of its glorious light 
but a few years a dweller on the earth; for the | —in its purity and moral dignity—in its exalted 
traces of hiunself and of his works are confined to | motives fitted to call forth man’s highest moral and 
the last monuments of its history. Independently intellectual energies—in its suitableness to his wants 
of every written testimony, we therefore believe | and weakness—in its laying bare the inner move- 
that man, with all his powers and appetencies, his | ments of the heart—in its declarations of the re- 
marvellous structure, and his fitness for the world | ality of a future state, and of other truths most im- 
around him, was called into being within a few | portant for him to know, yet of which he has but 
thousand years of the days in which we live—not |a faint and insufficient knowledge from the light 
by a transmutation of species, (a theory no better | of nature. Its external evidence mingles itself in 
than a frenzied dream,) but by a provident con- | a thousand ways with the internal ; but finally re- 
triving power. And thus we at once remove a_| solves itself into the strength of human testimony, 
stumbling block, thrown in our way by those who | proving that God has at many times made a visible 
would rid themselves of a prescient first cause, by | manifestation of his power on earth ; promulgating 
trying to resolve all phenomena, into a succession | among mankind a rule of life, enforcing it by the 
of constant material actions, ascending into an eter- | terror of penal sanctions, and confirming it by mir- 
nity of past time. 'acles publicly wrought in attestation of its truth. 
But this is not the only way in which Geology | Physical science, on the contrary, derives no sup- 
gives its aid to natural religion. It proves that a| port from internal evidence or external testimony : 
pervading intelligent principle has manifested its | but it is based on experiment alone, is perfected by 
power during times long anterior to the records of | induction, and is drawn out into propositions by a 
our existence. It adds to the great cumulative ar- | rational logic of itsown. 'Toconfound the ground- 
gument derived from the forms of animated nature, | works of philosophy and religion is to ruin the su- 
by showing us new and unlooked-for instances of | perstructure of both: for the bases on which they 
organic structure adjusted to an end, and that end | stand, as well as their design, are absolutely separ- 
accomplished. | It tells us that God has not created | ate; and we may assume it as an incontrovertible 
the world and left it to itself, remaining ever after | truth, that the inductions of philosophy can be no 
a quiescent spectator of his own work : for it puts | more proved by the words of revelation, than the 
before our eyes the certain proofs, that during suc- | doctrines of Christianity can be established by the in- 
cessive periods there have been, not only great | vestigations of natural science.—Prof. Sedgewick. 
changes in the external conditions of the earth, but 


corresponding changes in organic life ; and that in Medicine is often nothing but a substitute for tem- 
every such instance of change, the new organs, as erance or exercise. If the latter were duly regard 

far as we can comprehend their use, were exactly — : 7 , ; y rega 
suited to the fencti ' ’ | ed, there would be far less necessity for the former. 

d to the functions of the beings they were | : > : 
given to. It shows intelligent power not only con- | And it should also be remembered that a slight ill- 

Saat : : ess y absti e ; 

triving means adapted to an end: but at many suc- | ness may be cured by abstinence; but that the 
d medicine given at the beginning of disease requires 


cessive times contriving a change of mechanism . 
= sae | to nteracted by more medicine afterwards. 
adapted to a change of external conditions ; and be counteracted by edicine aft rds 


thus affords a proof, peculiarly its own, that the 
at first cause continues a provident and active 








Dry Ror.—An effectual preventive is said to have 
intelligence. been lately discovered in England, of the dry rot. 

In natural knowledge we may mount from phe- | Experiments have been made, and in the opinion 
nomena to laws: but in doing this we are held by | of both scientific and practical men, of those con- 
fetters we cannot break—we cannot alter one link | cerned in ship-building and navigation, the pro- 
in the chain of natural causes—we can only mark | posed preventive is effectual and complete. 
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TROUT. 


There are several kinds of this beautiful fish ; 
and they are found either in lakes, or brooks lead- 
ing to the ocean, both in Europe and America. 
Angling for trout is an amusement in both coun- 
tries. They are a voracious fish, and bite at every 
thing which looks eatable ; sometimes they only 
give “a glorious nibble.” The salmon trout, so 
called from its resemblance to the salmon, especially 
in its color after being boiled, is found in brooks 
of fresh water, flowing into the sea. They are 
about twelve or fourteen inches in length, and the 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

Among the changes favorable to the cause of 
humanity, by which the present age will be distin- 
guished in the future history of man, that relating 
to the criminal code will probably be considered 
one of the most important. Great changes have 
been made, within the last fifty years, in the code 
of criminal law, throughout Europe ; and, in the 
United States, though there was not so much se- 
verity in the laws subjecting criminals to punish- 
ment, as in most European governments, there have 
been alterations, indicating a more mild and humane 
spirit. The criminals are now treated as human 
beings, and in a manner favorable to their reforma- 
tion and moral improvement. They are treated as 
if they had some rights, and as if their claims to 
justice were not to be wholly disregarded. 

It is an essential principle, in all governments, to 
render the people secure ; to save the innocent and 
peaceable from injury and harm. As far as this is 
necessary, the violent and the injurious must be 
restrained or punished. But even the criminal 
must not be punished severely; nor further than 
the peace and welfare of others require. When 
government punishes severely, it is unjust. And 
does it not punish severely, when it inflicts a heavier 
penalty than is necessary to maintain the safety of 
society? And may not this great object be at- 
tained and secured, by some mode of punishment, 
which shall not only save the life of the offender, 
but shall even work out his reformation? This 
is now the question. Perhaps, I should rather say, 
it is no longer a question; but it is admitted, that 
we should seek to reform the criminal, while we 
inflict a just and proper punishment on him, and 
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{[Saumo Trourra, vex Fruviatizis Trurra.] 


upper jaw is little more projecting than the lower. 
One kind is deeper red than the other; but they 
both are very delicious food. Some have supposed 
they were young salmon ; but that is not at present 
the common opinion. The color differs at different 
seasons; and the lake trout is of a fainter shade 
than the other. They are not described by the 
ancients—which is the more remarkable, as they 
afford a very rich and delicate food. Now is the 
season for the sportsman to visit the brooks on the 
sea-coast, for this precious game. 





place him in a situation, where he will be prevented 
from injuring or depredating on others. 

In former periods, little has been thought of the 
reformation of the criminal ; and indeed, there seems 
to have been no care taken to do them no injustice. 
A spirit of vengeance seems to have been active 
against them; and heavy punishment and death 
have been inflicted, without inquiring, if a more 
mild penalty would not have been sufficient for the 
welfare of society. It is now the great question, 
with christian philanthropists, how little punishment 
may be inflicted on the guilty, and the safety of the 
virtuous preserved: and how must the wrong-doer 
be treated, so as most surely to effect his reforma- 
tion, consistently with the public peace. This in- 
quiry will probably lead to the abolishment of cap- 
ital punishments in all cases except wilful, deliber- 
ate murder ; and perhaps, even in that case also. 

If the penitentiary system be found favorable, 
especially since solitary confinement during the 
night has been realized, here is an alternative pre- 
sented, which is preferable to the punishment of 
death ; for the criminal can be made secure, and 
have an opportunity and the means of reformation. 
And is not confinement to hard labor for ten or 
twenty years, and even for life, and in solitude for 
the night, a punishment severe and dreadful enough 
to prevent any crime whatever? To the unprinci- 
pled and reckless individual who would commit an 
atrocious crime, the punishment of death would 
probably be less appalling than solitary confinement 
to hard labor for life. As our penitentiaries are 
now regulated, the criminal may be considered se- 
cure, and a hope entertained of “his coming to 
himself :” of his being brought to a state of serious 





reflection and thorough reformation 
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A great deal has already been done to mitigate 
the misery and the punishment of the unfortunate 
criminal. The spirit of the age is inquisitive what 
further means can be adopted, which promise to 
preserve the safety of society, and, at the same time 
furnish an opportunity of reformation to the guilty. 
The virtuous must indeed be protected from harm, 
and made secure in their persons and property ; 
but the criminal even must not be abandoned as 
hopeless—but be placed in a situation, which, while 
he is prevented from doing injury to others, will 
afford facilities for repentance and for moral im- 
provement. 


STRANGE PREDICTIONS. 

I lately met an odd character, made up of learn- 
ing, with a large mixture of wild theories; or rather 
without much of settled theory, and with much of 
conjectures and apprehensions, calculated to alarm 
the ignorant and superstitious. His reading had 
been of wonders, and omens, of calamities and evils, 
of pestilences, famine and earthquakes. And he 
had wrought himself up to believe, or to fear, that 
some great and extensive judgments were coming 
upon the human race during the present year. But 
there was so little coherence, or reason, or evidence 
offered in his discourse, that | was more amused 
than alarmed, by his terrible prognostics. And I 
think others will have less to fear than to wonder, 
on account of the forebodings of a man of morbid 
temperament, and of little judgment, though one 
of reading and information. 

His imagination led him to suppose it not im- 
probable that the Cholera might again visit our 
country, and with far greater severity and mortality, 
than three years ago. He thought the weather had 
been uncommon ; and indicated something out of 
order in the atmosphere. He said there had been 
a total eclipse of the sun, and that might be followed 
by some change in the air. A large Comet, whose 
period was seventy-five or six years, was also ex- 
pected ; and he had some strange presentiments 
about it. It had been calculated to come nearer 
the earth than usual, and to have a tail of many 
degrees long. And Comets had always been her- 
alds of war or pestilence. At least it might pro- 
duce a bad state of the atmosphere; for all the 
heavenly bodies were allowed to have an influence 
on the earth. There was also a smaller Comet ex- 
pected, whose period was only five or six years ; 
and which, it was supposed, would approach very 
near to this globe: much nearer than any Comet 
had approached since the deluge ; which was no 
doubt, caused by the proximity of a Comet which 
raised the waters of the deep to overflow the land. 
If this was not the effect, he thouglit it would come 
within the attractive power of the earth, and burst ; 
and fall on us in showers of stones; and destroy 
a great portion of its inhabitants. He thought the 
shower of stones might be large enough to cover 
the whole United States ; perhaps all North Amer- 
ica. There had also been earthquakes, he added, 
in various parts of the globe ; and these portended | 
sickness, and filled the atmosphere with mephitic 
air. The plague had already broken out in Asia, 
and threatened to spread into Europe ; and might, 
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for ought he knew, extend to America. As if all 
these dire portents were not enough, he proceeded 
to give the history of the Black Plague, which 
almost desolated a portion of Europe and Asia, in 
1335, just five hundred years ago. It appeared 
first in Asia, near the shores of the Mediterranean : 
and spread far east and west, even to India, and 
the Atlantic cities. This was, indeed, a most awful, 
sudden and mortal disease. It was more rapid than 
the Cholera, and a far less portion of the people 
escaped it. And that, he asserted, was preceded 
by Comets and Earthquakes, and violent storms. I 
was almost half convinced by his description and 
his apparent apprehensions. But I had resolution 
enough to reason on the subject, before giving my- 
self up to fearful imaginations. I considered it un- 
philosophical and ungrateful to indulge in such ter- 
rific visions; and that the earth, and the elements, 
and the universe, were all under the control of a 
wise, powerful and good Being. I knew we were 
liable to judgments, calamities and sufferings ; and 
I believed it not unwise to live under a sense of 
such liability. But I concluded it to be my duty 
to trust in Him who made and governs all ; that my 
fears could not divert calamities ; and that by be- 
lieving in the divine benignity, and living in obe- 
dience to the divine commands, I should be best 
prepared for any judgments which were to be sent 
on me or mine. B. 


We think the friends of Temperance have no 
reason to despair—and indeed that they have just 
cause to rejoice rather than tocomplain. We have 
been sorry lately to observe a tone of discourage- 
ment, because all has not been accomplished, which 

was hoped. We regret to sce some symptoms of 
an indiscrect zeal on this subject. By aiming at 
too much, we are in danger of loosing much. It 
is certainly proper to endeavor to prevent all in- 
temperance in drinking. But it is equally im- 
portant to prevent intemperance in eating. And 
there is much of the latter, though not so ‘Touch as 
of the former. It is proper also to prevent or avoid 
all extravagance in dress. The Christian, and the 
true philosopher, perceives the folly of extravagance 
in dress, and equipage, and living, as in drinking. 
The former is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
gospel, as well as the latter. It is excess, which is 
improper, and immoral; and which is forbidden by 
our holy religion. All distilled spirits are not only 
not conducive to health and strength, but are posi- 
tively and directly injurious. They ought, there- 
fore, to be wholly excluded. In the smallest quan- 
tities even, they are to be avoided. And fermented 
liquors should be sparingly and seldom used. No 
doubt they are sometimes taken to excess ; and 
then the use becomes sinful. Let us be temperate 
in all things ; and both for the sake of example to 
others, and for our own personal freedom from the 
danger of intemperate drinking, let us be moderate 





even in the use of all liquor which has a tendency 
| to intoxicate. Restraint and self-denial are always 
necessary, in forming and maintaining a good moral 
character ; and every one must judge for himself 
as to the extent of the prohibition necessary to im- 


| pose on himself. D. 
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GIRAFFE, OR CAMELEOPARD. 
There can no longer be a doubt of there being 


such an animal as the Cameleopard. One was 
lately taken in the interior of Africa, and died on 
board the vessel, in which it was put to be brought 
to America. The skin is preserved, and in the 
New England Museum, in Boston, in a state to 
show accurately the form and size of the animal. 
Very few have been seen in modern times ; two 
or three only have been carried to Europe. It was 
long doubted whether there were any such animal, 
though the celebrated Pliny mentions and describes 
it. ‘It is undoubtedly the most rare and curious 
quadruped in the world.” We believe it is the 
only one ever brought to this country. It is seven- 
teen feet in height, when fully grown. The one 
brought here is not so high. ‘The proportions are 
uncommon ; the neck being about the same length 
as the body ; and the forward legs longer than the 
hinder, so as to cause a descent from the shoulders 
to the rump. When it moves, except by a walk, 
it is by leaps of twelve or fifteen feet. It cannot 
feed on the ground, and when it drinks spreads out 
its fore feet. It is said to feed on the leaves and 
fruit of trees. There is a bunch on the back near 
the shoulder; but not so large as that of the Camel. 
In color itis spotted like the Leopard ; but the spots 
not so dark. The prevailing hue is a sandy red, 
with semicircular avenues, or narrow spaces of a 
light fawn color. Itis described as timid and harm- 
less. The figure of the Giraffe, it is said, occurs 
among the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


It is calculated, that in Asia, there is a public 
journal, or paper, for every 14,000,000 inhabitants ; 
in Africa, one for every 5,000,000 ; in Europe, one 
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for every 106,000; in America, one for every 40,000. 
We think that if the number given as to the United 
States had been 20,000, it would be more cor- 
rect. A French writer, referring to the statement, 
observes that the comparative progress of civiliza- 
tion, in the different quarters of the earth, is pre- 
cisely in the same ratio. An English writer seems 
not satisfied with the remark: and says, the Amer- 
icans are certainly a very civilized people ; but not 
on the whole, so well informed and enlightened as 
the British, or the French, or perhaps the Germans. 
A citizen of the United States would be likely to 
qualify the opinion of the Englishman, by saying, 
that though there were more ripe scholars in Eu- 
rope than in this country, still the amount of infor- 
mation was greater here, among the same number 
of peopie ; and that the whole population, therefore, 
was more civilized. 


PROFANENESS. 

There is less occasion at present, than there was 
thirty years ago, to speak of the vice of profanity. 
We now seldom meet with a swearer, who shocks 
and offends, by his profane speeches, made either 
in anger or thoughtlessness. ‘The character of so- 
ciety is more correct ; and profanity is justly consid- 
ered as an offence against decency, as well as against 
morality. There is a great deal in example. The 
well educated man, and the accomplished gentle- 
man, have too much self-respect to offend by their 
manners or language. We do not hear such, utter- 
ing profane oaths. With many, we believe there 
is a higher motive in operation. There is a deeper 
sense of religion, which can have no sympathy for 
sin of any kind, or in any degree. The young, 
therefore, are less addicted to profanity than for- 
merly. They are not led to the practice by the 
example of such as they would wish to imitate. 

I was much gratified to hear a gentleman and a 
scholar, from a neighboring State, who had been 
residing in the city several weeks, (and delivering 
lectures to highly enlightened and delighted audi- 
ences,) observe, that though he had been much 
at evening parties and dinner parties, he had never 
heard a profane word, nor an obscene nor improper 
phrase, during his visit. 

We are not disposed to brand profanity as the 
greatest of all vices. ‘There are many sins which in- 
dicate more malignity and more baseness. Fraud 
and falsehood are still greater evils ; and the apol- 
ogy, as far as it ought to go, may be received, that 
profane language is proof rather of thoughtlessness, 
than of wilful iniquity. But even this is a poor 
excuse. Profanity certainly shows a depraved and 
evil habit of mind. No correct and reasonable man 
will allow it. When it is indulged, it injures the 
moral sense, and lessens our natural regard for 
what is holy and sacred. Out of the same mouth 
ought not to proceed blessing and cursing. The 
tongue which is in the habit of uttering curses on 
man, will not be apt to speak the praises of God. 
Some one has said, “ that profanity is the superflu- 
ity of naughtiness.” Truly it is as unprofitable as 
it is immoral and dishonorable. No religious man is 
a profane swearer. Let young men then be per- 
suaded, to avoid the habit of profanity, as alike in- 
consistent with propriety and moral virtue. 
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HAPPY EFFECTS OF PIETY. | 

In seasons of trial and adversity, all considerations 
but those of piety will be found to yield little conso- | 
lation and support. If the mind is not fortified | 
by religious principles, we shall probably fall into a | 
state of discontent, and thus increase the unhappi- | 
ness of our lot. We shall be likely to blame our- 
selves or our friends, without sufficient reason: or | 
to become the victims of envy and complaint. And 
in such a case, we shall be a burden to our relatives | 
and a torment to ourselves. Piety is a powerful | 
remedy for this unhappy temper of mind. Its influ- | 
ence will make us resigned, cheerful and happy. 
I have recently witnessed its consoling effect in a 
young lady of cultivated mind and accomplished 
manners. She had been brought up in competency 
though not in great affluence. Well educated and 
well disciplined, she was early distinguished for 
docility of temper and moral propriety of behavior. 
Her worldly prospects were favorable, promising a 
respectable lot in society, and yet, not justifying the 
expectation of great abundance. She married also 
under favorable auspices; and every thing was 
smiling and joyous in anticipation. But misfortune 
soon came, and the means of worldly distinction 
willy failed. The shock was felt, and for a time 
pressed heavily on a mind of great sensibility ; but 
did not break it down. After a period of depres- 
sion, perhaps of mortification, she displayed more 
resolution and composure. And when a few months 
had elapsed, she became entirely cheerful, and was 
desirous of becoming useful in society, according to | 
her ability. 

I inquired the cause, and soon found it was reli- 
gion. There was, indeed, no boasting, and no 
ostentation on her part. But I had proof of her 
frequent and stated seasons for meditation, for 
prayer, and for reading of the holy scriptures. 
In these she found relief, support, and comfort. 
Her countenance was that of an angel; for her mind 
was spiritualized, and her desires were placed on 
things above. Mere worldly pleasures and riches 
were gone; but they had lost their value. They 
were not coveted, and the want of them therefore 
was not a source of unhappiness. She drank at the 
well of living waters, and therefore needed not 
the waters of which we may daily and hourly drink, 
and thirst for more. She is not an enthusiast, she 
is not fanatical; she is not disposed to neglect the 
duties she owes her family and society ; but is more 
disposed than formerly to be useful, and to lead the 
young in the way of truth and virtue. 
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TO THE CICADA. 


[From London Monthly Magazine. } 





Glad child of Summer ! much I love 

To hear thy merry song j 
Ring out at eve, the dark pine grove 

And the bright flowers among. 


Oh, say what lessons sweet from thee 
To thoughtful heart is sent ? 

What e’er our path in life may be, 
Therewith to be content. 


To praise our God at morning prime, 
To love him all the day, 

And at the holy evening tim 

To thank him, ere we pray 
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COLLECTION OF VULGARISMS; OR YANKEEISMS. 

Along with, for with. Arter for after. Ax for 
ask. Bimeby for byand by. Begrutch for grudge. 
Becase for because. Bellowses for Bellows. Bran 
new for new. Blow’d for blew. Cheer for chair. 
Chimbley for chimney. Clargy for clergy. Clean 
for quite. Cotch for caught. Come past for came 
by. Cotton wool for cotton. A cold for cold. 
Disgest for digest. Done for did. Drap for drop. 


Darsent for dare not. Drean for drain. Disvoced 
for divorced. F rind for friend. For to, for to. 
Forbid for forbidden. Fore for before. Furder 


for further. Gin for given. Hizzen for his. 
Howsomever for however. Housen for houses. 
Hearn for heard. If so be for if. Is (often) for 
are. Keer for care. Kiver for cover. Knowed 
for knew. Larnin for learning. Lem me for let 
me. Leastest forleast. Madint for mayn’t. Mar- 
acle for miracle. Mild for mile. Neast for nest. 
Nighst fornear. Nighfor near. On forof. Ourn 
for ours. Pardner for partner. Raley for really. 
Ruff for roof. Riz for risen. Rumatiz for Rheu- 
matism. Says I for said I. Saxon for sexton. 
Seed for saw. Sildom for seldom. Spunful for 
spoonful. Shay for chaise. Shot for shut. Sot 
for sat. Spry for sprightly. Squinch for quench. 
Sitch for such. Skeer’d for scar’d. Skase for 
scarce. Sythe for sigh. Speak for spike. Sar- 
ment for sermon. ‘Taters for potatoes. ‘Teached 
for attached. ‘Taint for it is not. That are for 
that. ‘That other one for the other. Theirn for 
theirs. I took and did it for I did it. Unrip for 
rip. Unpossible for impossible. Upstropelus for 
obstreperous. Vally for value. Week for wick. 


AGE.—sy MRS. CRAWFORD. 
There ’s a chastened spirit that folds its wings, 
Musing tween earth and holy things ; 
Still gliding on in its noiseless flight, 
Like the snow thro’ the clouds of a winter’s night. 
*T is the spirit of age. 


There ’s a passionless eye, that looks above, 

With a ray of faith, and a tear of love ; 

That regards the stars, as they nightly glow, 

As the home of some friend who was once below. 
*T is the eye of age. 


There ’s a faded lip, that but faintly smiles, 
And with tales of bygone years beguiles 
The laughing child ; and with holy kiss 
Mingles a prayer for its future bliss : 
°T is the lip of age. 


There ’s a withered hand, that in youth was wed 
To its kindred hand—but that hand is dead ; 
And the withered hand, tho’ it give and lend, 
Now wants the aid of some kindly friend ; 

*T is the hand of age. 


But the chastened spirit, which folds its wings, 
Will take its flight anon where the seraph sings, 
And the passionless eye, with its tear of love, 
Will behold all it lost in the realms above. 

Then farewell age ! 


Tue Geruan press.—In Prussia there are 64 
towns which contain printing presses. In Bavaria, 
21. In Austria only 7. Thus it appears, that 
Austria with 11,000,000, has only one ninth of the 
printing presses which Prussia has. No wonder 
Austria is a country of despotism, of ignorance, and 
of papal influence. 
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SILK PRINTING 


The public attention in the United States has 
been lately called to the culture of the mulberry 
tree, and the raising of the silk-worm. 
ness is extending in various parts of the country ; 
for it promises to be very profitable. Silk is now 
imported to a great amount, over a million of dol- 
lars; and yet the article may be manufactured in 
most parts of the country, if proper attention be 
given to it. We have already referred to the sub- 
ject; and intend collecting more information to be 
laid before our readers. 

The manufacture of silk piece goods, we believe, 
has not yet been much attempted among us. But 
when the silk thread is obtained in much larger 
quantities than at present, no doubt, the manufacture 
into handkerchiefs and other silk goods will be un- 
dertaken. We are therefore induced to give some 
account of silk-printing, from an English publica- 
tion of 1829. 

Preparing Silk for Printing; or, what is 
termed, “Boiling off the Gum.” The copper, to 
boil off the gum from twelve pieces of silk hand- 
kerchiefs, each piece containing seven handker- 
chiefs, should hold ninety gallons of water, and be 
set so high as to allow the liquor, boiled therein, to 
be run off into vats, or tubs, which are used in pre- 
paring, rinsing, or dyeing silk. 

For twelve pieces, take a canvass bag, one yard 
wide, and one yard and a half long. Open the 
pieces, and put them into the bag one at a time, 
then tie it up, and = > into a copper, three parts 

Vou. I.-—No. 





| copper with the silk ; 


filled with cold water: then take the same weight 
of the best yellow soap, and soft soap, in equal 


The busi- | parts, as the twelve pieces of silk weighed. Cut 


up the yellow soap in slices, and dissolve them in 
eight gallons of boiling water. Put this into the 
then light the fire under the 
copper, and boil for two hours, keeping the silk 
under the soap liquor with a stick. When the silk 
is boiled in the soap liquor for the time mentioned, 
lift it out of the copper into a tub of cold water ; 


| then open the bag, and examine if the gum be off 


the selvage of the pieces. If it be, edge the pieces 
in the water; then winch in more water, until the 
soap liquor is out of the silk. If the gum be not 
off the selvage of the silk, put it back into the bag, 
and add more soap to the copper of soap liquor ; 
boil one hour. Then proceed as above ; wring the 
pieces, and dry up for printing. 

The soap liquor that is left is run off into a tub. 
This is used by adding it to the next copper of silk 
that is boiling off, according as it evaporates. 

A great deal of madder and other work is spoiled, 
by not boiling off the silk in a proper manner. If 
the bag of silk be put into a copper of boiling soap 
liquor, it sets the gum in the silk so firmly as not 
to be got off. 

To make the Common Table answer for Print- 
ing Silk. The table should be made of American 
pine, six feet four inches long, forty inches wide, 
and at one end a roller. At the other end of the 
table there is a staple at the offside, and at the near 
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side a catch, which are to fasten down a rod be- | 


tween the shiers of the handkerchiefs. Then hook 
on the blanket, and have a piece of calico to come 
over the rol} at the end of the table, and fasten it, 
together with the piece of silk to be printed, at the 
head of the table on the roller. Then there are 
two handkerchiefs of the piece on the table at one 
time. When these are printed, move them and 
separate the calico. Then print the next two hand- 
kerchiefs, and proceed in this manner till the piece 
is printed. 


THE SIN OF OPPRESSION. 


The Rev. Robert Hall, who was a celebrated 
Baptist clergyman in England, and a great friend of 
liberty and humanity, at a time of complaint among 
the operatives in Leicestershire, published a tract 
against oppression, in which he expressed an opinion 


that the proprietors took undue advantage of the | 


necessities of the workmen. 
the demand diminished one tenth, the wages of the 
workmen had been reduced one third: and pro- 
ceeds to notice the injustice of this conduct. Then 
he adds, “let me remind the reader that there is 
such a sin as oppression; that it consists, not in 
that gross violation of justice, which is cognizable 
by law, and against which civilized governments 
have provided ; but in taking such an advantage of 
the necessity and weakness of the poor as converts 
them into mere instruments of a superior power, the 
victims of a selfish emolument, with no other con- 
sideration than how far their physical exertions may 
be rendered subservient to the gratification of an 
unfeeling rapacity. He is an oppressor, who is not 
restrained by the dictates of humanity from pushing 
to its utmost extent, the natural superiority which 
riches everywhere possess over poverty; and the 
stratagems by which this may be effected are too 
numerous and too subtle to fall within the cogni- 
zance of any earthly tribunal. When the scripture 
denounces, with such awful severity, the doom of 
such as withhold their hire, from those who reap the 
field, we are not to suppose it refers so much to a 
violation of compact,—an offence which the laws 
of no civilized country would permit, as to the in- 
adequateness of the recompense itself. In the eye 
of heaven, wages may be justly said to be withheld 
from the laborer, when totally inadequate to his sub- 
sistence, and such as nothing but entire indigence 
would induce him to accept.” 


Assorrption or Licut. Experiments show that 
light becomes visible on bodies brought into a dark 
room after having been previously exposed to sun- 
shine. It seems that inflammable bodies generally 
possess this power of absorbing light, in a greater 
or less degree. White paper, or linen, examined, 
after being thus exposed to sunshine, is luminous 
to a great degree. And if a person, shut up in a 
dark room, puts one of his hands out into the sun’s 
light for a short time and then draws it in, he will 
be able to see that hand, and not the other. It 
would seem then that light is matter, as Newton 
supposed, and not merely to be resolved into the 
vibration or motion of matter. 


He states that while | 
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SUTTEE. 

A respectable and opulent banker lately died in 
Bombay; and his widow became a Suttee, and 
immolated herself on the funeral pile the same day. 
The merchant had been urged to move to Colaba 
by his wife, while he was sick, who fearing his death, 
was anxious that he should not die on British ground, 
where she would not be permitted to carry into 
effect the resolution she had formed, to mix her 
ashes with those of her husband. She was about 
forty years of age, and has left two young children 
to the care of an uncle. These lamentable cases 
are not so frequent as they formerly were : and this 
seems to have been entirely voluntary on the part 
of the widow. But from the accounts often given, 
it would appear, that the females were compelled to 
| this self-sacrifice by the threats of relatives, and were 
usually plied with narcotics to render them almost 
| insensible to what was about to take place. 





| 


THE VOICE OF MY COUNTRY.—sy mrs. s1GouRNEY. 


I heard a bitter sigh 
Break from a mother’s breast, 
And knew it was my country’s voice, 
That thus her sons addrest :-— 
** Ye are my crown of hope,— 
Dim not its peerless ray ; 
Ye are sinews of my strength,— 
Cast not that strength away. 


‘* There is a fiery cup,— 
Whose ministry of wo 

Can melt the spirit’s purest pearl, 
And lay the mightiest low. 

Turn from its treacherous tide, 
Repel its syren claim, 

Nor let me ’mid the nations blush, 
And mourn my childrens’ shame. 


** And will ye, for the sake 
Of one brief poison draught, 
The record of my fame debase, 
By blood and suffering bought ? 
And will ye cast that stain 
Upon my banner’s ray, 
Which all the rivers of your realm 


>» 


Can never wash away ? 


THE INVALID MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


It may be that thou wilt not weep, 
My little prattling boy ; 

It may be that no cloud will shade 
The light of childhood’s joy; 

For death has characters too strange 
For infant glance to trace ; 

The pale still brow !—the fallen lid! 
The cold and bloodless face! 


But when thy little dimpled cheek 
So fondly presses mine, 

There is a wild, a selfish hope, 
*T would grieve me to resign ;— 

“ That, when forgotten, passed away, 

A thing of riper years— 

Thou in thy manhood’s strength may turn, © 
Remembering me with tears ! 





There are who blame a mother’s love, 

| Who chide her fond caress; 

But who will love thee as I love, 

Or bless thee as I bless ? 

| There’s beauty in the love of youth— 

The bridal’s hallowed glow : 

But beautiful, and pure, and deep, 
The love that passes show. 
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GRAY FOX. 


Naturalists include the fox in the genus canis ; 
forming it however into a sub-genus, on account of 
its bushy tail, more pointed muzzle, nocturnal pupils 
and habit of burrowing. All the species, and there 
are several in Europe and America, are voracious, 
wily, very difficult to be tamed, and greedily devour- 
ing birds and small animals. The fox has been the 
destroyer of grapes from the earliest records. Like 
the wolf, he is very mischievous, but still more so, and 
is therefore an object of persecution. There is the 
common fox of Europe ; the arctic fox, inhabiting 
regions bordering on the frozen ocean; the black 
fox, very like the common fox ; the red fox, found 
both in Europe and America ; the crossed fox, with 


a black cross on its shoulders, whence it has its ! 
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[Canis Cinereo-ARGENTATUS. } 


name ; and the gray fox, which is common through- 
out this country, and is found near cultivated fields 
and dwelling houses. Its general color is gray, be- 
coming gradually darker from the shoulders to the 
hips. It has a sharp head, marked by a blackish 
gray triangle, which gives ita peculiar physiognomy. 
The tail is thick and bushy. There has also been 
found, near the rocky mountain, another species, 
and of a smaller size, which is called the swift fox, 
it being distinguished by its extraordinary speed. 
It can outrun the fleetest antelope; and seems 
rather to fly, than to touch the ground in its course. 
There is an animal very similar to it in the vast 
plains of Tartary, 





PROSPECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Every true patriot’s heart must beat with anxiety 
for the welfare and prosperity of his country. He 
perceives much, indeed, to inspire cheering antici- 
pations of future greatness and improvement. But 


hope is not without some alloy from fearful appre- | 


hensions. The seeds of evil are found in every soil. 
Neither general intelligence among the people, by 
means of knowledge almost everywhere afforded, 
nor wise and excellent forms of civil government, 
intended to secure the liberties of the many, and to 
control and regulate the power of the few who are 
in office, can suppress the out-breakings of evil pas- 


sions, of avarice, ambition, and envy ; nor wholly | 
prevent the abuse of power delegated to public | 


agents. We frequently have melancholy proof, that 
these checks are not sufficient preventives of arbi- 
trary power, or of corrupting ambition. The intel- 
ligent are among the most aspiring, and the profes- 
sed republican exerts authority according to his own 
will, or that of a few interested favorites, without 
regard for the constitution which limits and defines 
his official power. It has been the hope and the 
boast of the people in the United States, that the 
constitution was the rule for men in office, and de- 
signed to restrain their public political conduct. 
But is this the case? Has it been the fact for thirty 
years past? Have not our agents and servants 
undertaken to construe the constitution themselves, 
in order to extend their authority? or found an ex- 
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cuse for transcending the charter, (which should guide 
and control us all,) in the excited opinions of a bare 
majority? We must go back to first principles, 
and fully recognize the fundamental maxims of our 
fathers, when they stood up in defence of civil lib- 
erty, and opposed the mere will of a king and his 
ministers, sixty years ago. “ Principles, and not 
men,” should be our motto. The latter often change, 
the former, never. ‘The people must keep rulers 
to the constitution, and within the constitution. 
Arbitrary power must be opposed in the bud, or 
precedent will soon control and contravene the spirit 
of our political charter. We must promptly protest 
against all assumption of undelegated authority. 
Rulers have power enough; and they must have a 
rule, or principles to control them, as much as the 
humblest citizen ; otherwise republicanism is but a 
name. 

There is reason to fear, that the constitution is 





not well understood—or if understood, is not held 
sacred, as it should be. The dominant party will 
excuse their favorite rulers in violating its provisions. 
It is no matter what that party is called, federal or 
democratic. The majority is always arbitrary. Let 
the majority then be watched, and their public con- 
duct closely scanned. Liberty must be preferred 
to the triumphs of party: the constitution to the 
views of any individuals. The opposition will of- 
ten complain unjustly, and the men in power use 
unlawful means to preserve themselves in place. 
The people must watch the vestal fire of liberty, or 
the flame will be smothered by office holders and 
their ambitious opposers. The sentinels of the cit- | 
adel of the constitution must be found in the ranks 
of the people, who want nothing but equal rights, 
and the enjoyment of civil liberty for their children. 

But is there real danger, that the constitution 
will be wilfully violated or disregarded ? are not the 
evils we anticipate altogether imaginary ? We think 
not. There is danger from the selfish, who seek 
only their own interests. There is danger from the 
ambitious, who seek chiefly for popularity. 
party adopts the doctrine of consolidation, if their | 
objects may be attained. Another, that of nulli- 
fication, when dissatisfied with the policy and mea- 
sures of the government. There is danger on all 
sides: and the people, therefore, have occasion to 
be vigilant in examining the conduct of public 
agents, to learn whether they make the constitution, 
or their own capricious disposition, the rule of action. 

This attention and this watchfulness of the cause 
of public servants, is the price we must pay for our 
liberties—and they are indispensable on the part of 
the common people, if they would preserve the po- 
litical freedom left us by our fathers, and which it 
is our solemn duty to hand down to posterity. 
There is no other way to maintain a healthy tone 
of liberty in the country. Without it, a few gen- 
erations will regret the loss of that social blessing, 
for which our ancestors hazarded every thing, and 
without which, they declared the high rank of ra- 
tional beings was scarcely a privilege. 


| 
| 


Some large pieces of native copper have been re- 
cently found in our north western Territory, near 
Lake Superior; and it is believed that valuable 
mines of it exist in that quarter. 


| measures about two feet. 


One | 
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THE PACA. 


This singular animal is described by Cuvier, and 
is found in the whole of the eastern division of 
South America, from Surinam to Paraguay. They 
take up their abode in forests, and near the water, 
and often conceal themselves in artificial burrows. 
They make an obstinate defence, when attempted 
to be taken, and their bite is very severe. It swims 
and dives remarkably well. Its cry resembles the 
grunting of a pig; and this probably has led some 
who speak of it, to liken it to a pig; while others 
compare it to the hare. Linnaeus included it in 
the genus mus. But later naturalists consider it of 
a different genus altogether. And according to the 
latest descriptions, it more resembles the hare than 
the rat. The Paca has five toes on a foot ; what is 
called the thumb, however, is little more than rudi- 





[Ca@.Locenvs Susnicer.] 


mentary. The claws are broad and formed for dig- 
ging. This animal is without a tail, its muzzle is 


broad, and the nostrils large, and quite at the ex- 
tremity. It is thick set and of aclumsy form; and 
The hind legs are larger 
than the anterior; but are so bent as to allow a 
greater proportion of their length to press on the 
ground. The flesh is very savoury, and is much 
used in some parts of South America. It searches 
for food in the night, which is chiefly fruit and herbs ; 
during the day it seldom quits its burrows. 


Progress or KNowLepce.—Polydore Virgil, who 
wrote in time of Henry VIII. of England, 1530, 
was so alarmed at the growing propensity to encour- 
age navigation, from the dangers which he thought 
must attend it, and the folly of attempts to render 
it very useful, that he compared the rashness of men 
in exposing themselves to the ocean, to the attempt 
of Daedalus, who undertook to fly; and he said, 
‘‘men now inhabit the sea, and build ships as large 
as houses, and fight battles on the ocean as on the 
dry land.” He was a learned scholar ; but for use- 
ful improvements, the world must look to more en- 
terprising and resolute men.—Mechanic’s Mag. 


Calico half a century ago.—In a blank leaf of 
a family bible at Rishton, England, is the following 
memorandum :—“ September, 1776: T. Dixbury of 
Rishton, sold to , two common pieces of 
calico, for £5. 9. 8. each. These were the first 
calico pieces ever manufactured in this kingdom.” 
Now, adds the editor of the paper containing the 
' above, the price is 5s. and 6d. or 6s. 
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This genus of fish, ( Gadus, ) is distinguished by 
a smooth, oblong body, covered with small, soft and 
deciduous scales ; head scaleless, large gills, two or 
three dorsal fins, one or two anal, and a distinct 
caudal fin. ‘The most common of the species, is 
the bank Cod. They abound in the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the coasts in the northern latitudes from 40 to 
60 degrees ; and far east of Newfoundland, on what 
are usually called, “ the Grand Banks.” ‘“ Regarded 
as a supply of food, a source of national industry 
and commercial wealth, or as a wonder of nature, 
in its continuance and increase, this fish may justly 
challenge the admiration of every intelligent observer. 
Myriads are annually destroyed by human diligence ; 
myriads of millions in the egg state, not only by 
fishermen, who take the parents before they have 
spawned, but by hosts of ravenous fishes ; and yet, 
year after year, the abundance is undiminished. 
The ovaries of each female, are calculated to con- 
tain not less than nine millions of eggs. The Cod 
Fish, probably, contribute perhaps more largely to 
human subsistence and comfort, than any other fish ; 
for every part is applied to some useful purpose.” 


In the northern parts of the United States, in Nova | 


Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. they have been a source 
of revenue, and a great part of the food of the in- 
habitants. When fresh, they are nutritive and de- 
licious: when dried, they are also much used as an 
article of living. ‘Those taken early in the season, 
and before the weather is very hot, and properly 
cured, are in demand, as a rich dish. But there is 
art in cooking, as well as in curing them. 

Before and after the war of the revolution, the 
Cod Fishery was extensively followed in Massachu- 
setts, and constituted a principal branch of trade. 


Whoever has visited the Hall of the Representatives | 


of the State, has no doubt taken notice of the 
painted Cod, in a conspicuous place, as an emblem 
of the kind of business in which the people have 
been largely concerned. Except as an occasional 
dish, the salmon is not more acceptable than the 
Cod; and yet the former is sold at fifty cents the 
ound, and the latter for three. The extensive Cape 
in the south-east part of Massachusetts, derives its 
name from the abundance of Cod near its shores. 





FISH. 


Gosnold took them there in great quantities in 1602 ; 
and on that account, he gave it the name of Cape 


Cod. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

It is believed that Sunday Schools, in which the 
greatest part of Christendom is now so honorably 
engaged, were began by a Mr. Raikes, editor of a 
public journal, at Gloucester, in England. The 
experiment was first made in 1781; an« the imme- 
diate occasion of it was this: the wretched appear- 
ance of a number of children, whom he saw playing 
in a street, in the suburbs of the city, attracted his 
notice. He was a benevolent man, and disposed 
to improve the condition of his fellow-creatures ; 
on inquiry, he was told, that on Sunday when they 
were released from work, they presented a most 
afflicting sight of misery and vice. It immediately 
occurred to him, that the profanation of the day 
might be prevented by putting them to school ; 





and he engaged several women, teachers of schools 
in the neighborhood, to receive such children as he 
should send them on Sundays, and to instruct in 
reading and in the catechism, paying to each teacher 
one shilling a day for their labor. He soon col- 
lected a considerable number of children, distribu- 


| ted books among them, gave them advice, settled 


| somewhat ; 


their quarrels, &c. And so evident were the good 
effects of his benevolent exertions, that others en- 
gaged in the same charitable work, in other parts 
of the city ; and ina very few years, Sunday Schools 
were established in almost every part of England. 


So early as 1786, it was estimated that 250,000 
children were receiving instruction in Sunday 


Schools. ‘The teachers, for several years, were paid 
for their services by the subscription of benevolent 
individuals. Gratuitous instruction was a great 
improvement in the system, and became very gen- 
eral as early as the year 1800. In 1803, Sunday 
Schools were formed in London ; and in 1825, the 
number in England was 8,000, with 550,000 chil- 
dren. The Scotch Sabbath Evening Schools first 
established in Edinburgh in 1787, arose from the 
Sunday Schools in England ; but differ from them 
for most children in Scotland are taught 
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to read in the parish schools, and these evening 
schools recently formed, are devoted wholly to re- 
ligious instruction. 

The first Sunday School in the United States, 
was opened in New York, we believe, in 1816. 
Since that period, they have spread through the 
whole country, and are supported in almost every 
town and village in the United States. There is 
now scarcely a religious society existing, which has 
not a Sunday School connected with it, and main- 
tained by it; in most cases, however, by the care 
and liberality of individuals. Books are supplied, 
for the children of the poor who attend, by sub- 
scriptions ; and the young persons of the respective 
socicties, but who are adults, generously devote a 
portion of their time to the instruction of the pupils. 
There is great merit in this. The cost of hiring so 
many teachers, in addition to other expenses, would 
be a great difficulty, and probably prevent one third, 
or one half of the number now maintained. It is 
certainly a tax on those who engage in this employ- 
ment. But they have the thanks of many parents, 
and of the benevolent and pious, who wish for the 
moral improvement of the rising generation. Their 
reward too, is on high ; for the disinterested efforts 
of the wise and good in the cause of human virtue, 
“ will be rewarded at the resurrection of the just.” 

B. 
ORGANIC REMAINS 

This phrase refers to animal and vegetable sub- 
stances found beneath the surface of the earth, and 
usually imbedded in rocks, or the strata thereof. A 
large portion of rocks are stratified, and it is chiefly 
among these that vegetable substances and bones 
of animals have been discovered. Some of these 
are found deep in the earth, and some in cliffs near 
the ocean and rivers. In many cases, these skele- 
tons belonged to animals which are now extinct ; 
and probably have not existed since the deluge. 
That devastating event made a great change in our 
earth ; the rivers, lakes and seas, were altered, en- 
larged, or diminished ; or their positions changed, 
compared to their antediluvian state. If the deluge 

yas general, as it is probable, from Moses’ account 
of it, great alterations may be well supposed to have 
been made, on the surface of this globe ; and many 
races of animals wholly destroyed. It might have 
been only the more useful, or such as were in the 
part of the world where the ark was prepared, which 
were preserved. 

The bones of animals and reptiles have been found 
in different parts of both continents, and at very 
considerable depths. Some of these evidently be- 
longed to animals of a great size; even larger than 
the elephant. The mammoth and the mastodon, 
are of this class; and do not now survive on this 
globe. These remains have been discovered on the 
banks of the Hudson, and in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; in Siberia and other parts of Europe. 
Judging from the bones discovered, the mammoth 
was fourteen feet in length, and nine and a half feet 
in height ; and the mastodon eighteen feet in length, 
and eleven feet five inches in height. Their tusks 
from seven to nine feet long. 

These remains have long been noticed by natur- 
alists ; some even four hundred years before our era. 
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But the attention of philosophers has been more 
given to this subject within a few past years, than 
formerly ; and their researches will no doubt, serve 
to add to the information already before the public. 


Proressor WinTHROP, a descendant of Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, who died at Cambridge 
in 1779, was one of the greatest philosophers and 
astronomers this country has produced. He wrote 
ably on comets, earthquakes, and the transit of the 
minor planets. He was also an ardent patriot, and 
at one time chosen into the Executive Council 
of Massachusetts. We refer to him now chiefly, 
for the purpose of quoting his remarks when he 
was on his death-bed. They were written down 
by a friend, at the time.—“ I view religion as a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. The wise men of 
antiquity set themselves to work to prove the reality 
of a future state. They caught at every thing which 
had the shadow of probability. And they gave a 
degree of plausibility to the arguments. They were 
sensible of the need they stood of such a doctrine. 
In opposition to the wise men of antiquity, the wise 
men of modern times have employed their abilities 
in undermining every argument in favor of immor- 
tality, and in weakening the only hope which can 
sustain us. But the light thrown on this subject 
by the gospel, with me amounts to demonstration. 
The hope which is set before us in the New Testa- 
ment, is the only thing which will support a man in 
his dying hour. If any one build on any other foun- 
dation, in my apprehension, his foundation will fail.” 

It may be proper to add to this testimony of a 
great scholar and philosopher, the declaration of 
the late Chief Justice Parsons of Massachusetts, a 
man of most powerful mind, as well as of great learn- 
ing ; “ that he had examined the evidence for and 
against the miracles and resurrection of Christ, and 
was satisfied on legal principles, and on the closest 
scrutiny, that they were true.” 


TO A LITTLE GIRL, 
Who, having heard thal the Author was a Poet, requested some Verses 
Srom him. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Margaret ! we never met before, 
And Margaret, we may meet no more, 
What shall I say at parting ? 
Scarce half a moon has run her race 
Around this gay and giddy place 
Sweet smiles and blushes darting, 
Yet, from my soul, I frankly tell 
I cannot choose but wish thee well. 


I dare not wish thee store of wealth, 

A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction; 

I dare not wish thee beauty’s prize, 

Carnation lips, and bright blue eyes,— 

They look through tears, they breathe in sighs,— 
Then hear my benediction— 

Of these good gifts be thou possessed, 

Just in the measure God sees best. 


But, little Margaret, may you be 
All that His eye delights to see, 
All that he loves and blesses— 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your help in need, your shield in fight, 
Your health, your treasure, and your might, 
Your comfort in distresses, 
Your hope through every future breath, 
And your eternal joy in death | 
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BLACK WALNUT. 


The walnut (juglans, ) differs from the hickory, 
(carya,) which abounds in the United States, in 
the structure of its flowers and fruit. The black 
walnut is found in most parts of the country ; but 
not in the extreme north-eastern section, nor in the 
low lands of the southern states. This tree re- 
quires a deep and fertile soil; and in favorable sit- 
uations, it is six or seven feet in diameter. It is 


among our largest trees, and in its appearance and 
form, is as majestic as any. The nuts are to be 
found in the market, and are often served on the 
table. The meat has an agreeable flavor, but the 
shell is very hard. This tree is more valuable for 
its timber, than for its fruit. The wood is strong 
and tenacious, and when well seasoned is not liable 
to split or warp. It continues a long time sound, 
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though exposed to the influence of heat and mois- 
ture. The grain is so fine as to admit of a great 
polish ; and it is said to be secure from the attacks 
of worms. It is sometimes used, in part, in the 
frames of houses, but more in cabinet furniture. 
In some parts of the country, it is much used for 
coffins ; and particularly in Philadelphia. It is also 
worked by ship builders, for knees and floor timbers. 
On the Wabash river, canoes are made of black 
walnut, and are considered very strong and durable. 
Plank of this walnut is sometimes exported to Eng- 
land ; but not in very large quantities. 


THE JEWS. 


The history of the Jews is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the philosopher. From their origin, they 
have been a singular people. Nor can the revolu- 
tions and circumstances connected with their na- 
tional story be fully accounted for, without admit- 
ting the special interference of heaven. But we 
should guard against the conclusion drawn by some 
from this doctrine, that the Jews were the objects 
of divine favor more than other nations of the earth, 
or that the Deity is partial in his government of the 
world. The miracles, or favorable interpositions, 
in behalf of the Jews, in remote ages, were not for 
their good only ; but for the information and benefit 
of all mankind ; especially of the countries situated 
near them, which in early periods included most of 
the populous nations and tribes then existing. The 
history of the Jews, in the time of the Pharaohs, of 
their settlement in Canaan, and through all their 
changes even down to the birth of Christ, must have 
attracted the attention of the intelligent in other 
countries, and given evidence of the being and 
providence of the one true God. 

The story of their captivity and transportation 
by the king of Babylon, and of their restoration to 
Judea, by direction of Cyrus, abounds with ex- 
traordinary occurrences. From this period to the 
Christian era, their fortunes were various and singu- 
lar. They professed to adhere to the laws of 
Moses ; but the system was less adapted to them at 
this period than when it was first given ; they en- 
deavored to observe it as to its letter, but disregard- 
ed its spirit: and their prophets often warned them 
of their errors, and their hypocrisy. Though often 
oppressed and conquered, they maintained the sem- 
blance of independence and _ self-government, till 
the time of Herod, who was made their king by 
the Romans, though not a Jew, in whose reign the 
Messiah was born, when the sceptre departed from 
them. Their sufferings, by the wars of the Ro- 





mans, within forty years of the death of Christ, | 


were of unparalleled severity. 
perished ; and the residue were scattered through 
all the nations of the earth. 

Their history since that disastrous period has been 
as wonderful as in any former age. To their con- 
dition since that dispersion, we have particular re- 
ference. They have continued, and still continue 
to exist, as a distinct nation or people, though they 
have been deeply oppressed and persecuted in every 
generation, and in every country. They have been 
persecuted by pagans and christians ; by papists 
and protestants, with such severity and cruelty, that 


More than a million | 
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one would suppose they must have been extermi- 
nated wholly from the earth. They have been a 
proverb and a by-word, the reproach and scorn of 
civilized nations. They have been plundered and 
robbed ; they have been unjustly charged with 
crimes committed by others, and punished without 
proof; they have been interdicted the observance 
of their religion, and obliged, for sake of life, to 
profess faith in that which they did not believe ; 
they have received neither charity, nor impartiality, 
nor justice at the hands of others. But men of all 
nations have united, as if by previous design and 
concert, to degrade and injure, to slander and de- 
press them. ‘They have had no shelter and no pro- 
tection ; they have not been allowed the rights en- 
joyed by others; nor the repose of retirement, 
which was sought as the last boon of life. Still, 
they exist, they prosper, they increase,* they remain 
as a distinct people; though they have had no 
country or territory to call their own, and no re- 
prieve from persecution and injustice. Truly, they 
are a singular people, and their story is full of won- 
derful events. The word of prophecy, with regard 
to them, has been sure.. They have suffered more 
than any other people. The wrath of God has 
come upon them to the uttermost. And who can 
wonder, that they have been punished so severely, 
when he considers the extent and enormity of their 
crime, “in crucifying the Lord of glory ;” and 
who boldly and recklessly imprecated the judgment 
of God on themselves and posterity for slaying his 
holy child Jesus. Yet they survive and are known 
as a separate race. What will be their particular 
lot in future, no one can point out, because the 
predictions referring to them are obscure, and pro- 
bably are not intended to be fully understood, till 
their final accomplishment. 

The condition of the Jews is a standing miracle, 
or permanent evidence of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Their history is interwoven with the rev- 
elations, the prophecies, and therefore, with the doc- 
trines of the Bible. Their prophets, who predicted 
the advent, the character, the miracles, and the 
death of the Messiah, foretold the calamities, the 
subjection, the dispersion, and the sufferings of that 
people. From the events which are past, we are 
justified in the belief, that they will finally be brought 
into the fold of Christ. And yet we are not able 
to say, whether they will be restored to their ancient 
country, and then be brought into subjection to the 
Messiah’s kingdom ; or be led, in the providence 
of God, to embrace the gospel, in the several na- 
tions of Christendom, where they reside. But in 
either case, the event will be most interesting to the 
Christian world ; “ For if the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness ?” 





* They are computed to be upwards of four millions at this 
time; about a moiety of which are in Europe. 


A Bombay paper of last September notices the 
arrival of a ship from Boston, which sailed in April 
before, loaded with ice. But it adds, the article 
does not find a ready market, and the thermometer 
is at 80°! 
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THE RED BEECH [Facvs.] 


The beech is one of our handsomest forest trees. 
It is known by its waved and oval leaves, and its 
triangular fruit, consisting of three cells, and en- 
closed by pairs in a husk, which is covered with 
prickles. The beech is found in all the New Eng- 
land and middle states, including Ohio. It is gen- 
erally luxuriant in its growth. ‘The wood is hard, 
but if exposed to the air is liable to decay. It is 
useful, however, to the cabinet maker and turner ; 
and chairs and bedsteads are made of it. The fruit 

Vou. I.—No. 10. 





taken freely, produces headache and giddiness. It 
has sometimes been roasted and used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. When the fruit is pressed, it yields 
a sweet and palatable oil. It is manufactured in 
France ; and in Silesia, is used by the lower classes 
of people instead of butter. The leaves are col- 
lected in autumn, before they are injured by frost, 
and used instead of feathers for beds: matrasses 
formed of them are preferable to those of straw or 
chaff. The red beech differs very little from the 
54 
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other species. 


The leaves are ovate, fringed with| and right for you to do, and how you may be 


fine hairs at the edge, and furnished with parallel | happy ¢ 


veins, like those of the chestnut. 

The red beech is confined, in a great measure, 
to the New England states, and New Brunswick. 
In Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, it abounds. 
The name is derived from the color of the wood, 


A. By following the advice and directions of 
my parents, who know what is right and good far 
better than I can, who know so little ; and also by 
reading the Bible often and carefully, which contains 
the commands of God, for the direction of the 


and not from the leaves. It bears a greater resem- | young as well as for the old. 


blance than any other American beech, to the beech Q. Are there any other means of knowing what 
found in Europe. It isas large as the white beech, | is proper behavior in the young? 
but not so high ; and its branches are near the earth. A. My own heart or conscience will often check 


me, if I would do wrong, and direct me to good 
actions; and there are many books also for chil- 
dren, to teach them, and to show them how to 
CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN. behave, if they would be beloved by others, and be 
{ was walking out lately on Lord’s day morning, | happy in themselves. 
when I met children going to a Sunday School.) &. What should you do, when your parents 
It was early, and I conversed with one of the oldest. | command that which you do not wish, or forbid that 
The talk became somewhat interesting ; and was of | which you want and desire ? 
the following purport; which I soon after committed A. Itis proper for me to give up my own par- 
to paper. ‘The child was about ten years of age. | ticular wishes, and to do as required by them in all 
(J. Is there any being superior to man ? things. 
A. Yes. Man could not create, sustain or q. 
own wishes, and to do in all cases, as your parents 


Do you think it will be easy to give up your 


govern the world. The works of creation and 
providence prove a being of infinite wisdom, power, | order ? 
and goodness ; and this is God. A. I cannot tell; but I hope to please them. 
. Is it from reason and observation only, that Q. Have you not sometimes seen children who 
we have evidence there is a God? were disobedient to parents ? 
A. The Bible, written by men inspired, or en-| A. I have; and [ thought them very bad ; and 


lightened and directed by the divine spirit, teaches I also thought I would not be like them. 
that there is a God, who made the earth and the @. But are not you also in danger of becoming 
heavens, and all the hosts of them; who formed | bad, in some way, and of refusing to obey your 
man a rational creature, and has imposed laws for father or mother? And how will you guard against 
the preservation and order of the universe. | it? 
@. What does the bible teach of the character| A. I will remember that I have evil passions, 
and attributes of God! and may be tempted to do wrong; and I wiil re- 
A. It teaches that he is almighty and from | solve to do as commanded by my parents, though 
eternity ; that he is infinitely wise, holy and benev- | it may not be what I desire at the time. For [ am 
olent: that he disapproves of all sin and wickedness | sure they must know far better than [ can what is 
in us, ana will subject us to punishment therefor : | right and proper for me to do; and that they desire 
that he approves the virtuous and good, and will | my happiness and ‘mproveiment. 
make them happy, and that he desires the reforma-| @. Do you then think it proper for you at all 











tion of the vicious, and will forgive such as turn | times to find out your parents’ wishes and to please 
from evil and become sincerely good. | them ? 
@. Can you tell what is required of you by God ; | A. Ido. Sometimes, it is true, I do not like to 
and point out what he forbids and will punish ? do what they command : but on reflection I consider 
A. God requires me to obey my parents, to be | that they know best, and that I ought to obey: and 
loving to my brothers and sisters; to be kind and | therefore am resolved to follow their advice, rather 
just to all I meet or associate with: To think of | than my own wishes. 
him with reverence and gratitude; to speak the | 
truth at all times; to be useful and to do good to | 
others ; and therefore to be studious and try tolearn,| Terr Barninc.—The benefit of warm baths 
that I may be able to help my parents, and others | is now generally admitted. In France, and in the 
who may want my assistance. And the word of | southern parts. of Europe, this practice has long 
God and my own conscience condemn ail profane | been very general. Indeed, the ancients were more 
words, all deceit, and falsehood, all injury to others, | in the practice of it, than the moderns. Their 
and all harsh and provoking language ! baths were an object of great attention and care. 
Q. Are you accountable to God for your con- | In England, with all its improvements, and the char- 
duct ? /acter of the people for cleanliness, tepid bathing 
A. As God is my maker, he has a just right to| has been much neglected. In America they are 
command me how to conduct; and to him I must | of quite recent date, except in cases of sickness. 
be in some way accountable. And as he is good They should be used as a preventive, as well as 
and wise, I have reason to believe, that enjoyment | for a cure, in cases of a cold and chilliness, and thus 
and happiness will follow on obedience to him, and | prevent a settled fever. It is a very pleasant oper- 
suffering and misery be my lot, if I am sinful and | ation, even for those in health. A small fee for a 
disobedient. | warm bath is far better given, than for cordials or 


Q. In what way are you to learn what is proper | confectioner’s sweet-meats. 
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tion of the federal government in 1789, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Senate of the United 
States. In 1801, he retired from public life, at the 
age of sixty-five. Mr. Carroll was ranked in the 
federal party; and when the spirit of party was 
strong and bitter, he was opposed in his political 
views by that portion of citizens called democratic. 
Yet he was mild and conciliating in his manners, 
and never lost personal friends on account of differ- 
ence of opinions on public affairs. The courtesies 
of polished life were happily displayed by Mr. Car- 
roll ; and his conduct was a striking example of the 
truly polite manners of the old school. The writer 
of this brief notice passed some time with him in 
his elegant mansion in Baltimore, when he was 
ninety, and found in him a character uniting intel- 
ligence, liberality of sentiment, and the bland and 
urbane deportment, which never fail to please. Mr. 
Carroll was a man of public spirit, and on all occa- 
sions disposed to contribute to the promotion of 
plans designed for the improyement of society. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
SSMS Geography and Geology, though usually consid- 
CHARLES CARROLL. ered as different are nearly allied ; the former re- 

Mr. Carroll was one of the patriotic and intrepid | ferring particularly to a description of the surface 
band, who signed the Declaration of Independence, | of the earth, and the latter to the substances 
July, 1776; and thus risked life and property, in| found on and near the surface. Strictly speaking, 
defence of civil liberty. He was not, indeed, one geography is a description of the earth, and Geology 
of the most distinguished characters by whom that | a discourse or treatise respecting it. Geography, 
bold measure was adopted ; but they were all wor-| therefore, in its most extensive definition, includes 
thy and all exerted an influence, in a most critical | geology ; and geology, when fully explained, gives 
moment, when the question was “ liberty or death,” | one a knowledge of geography. Accordingly, mod- 
for which we owe them an everlasting debt of grat-| ern writers on geography are not content with de- 
itude. Mr. Carroll was an object of peculiar inter- scribing the surface of the globe; but they give an 
est with the people of the United States, for several | account of the various substances at and near the 
years, as he was long the only living patriot who! surface, and speak of the variety of rocks, earth and 
put his name to that memorable instrument. He | clay, which form its exterior covering. To have a 
survived all the others nearly six years. He died | thorough knowledge of geography, one must study 
near the close of 1832, in the ninety-sixth year of | geology, and learn the varieties of soil and of rock 
his age. When the Declaration of Independence | and ledges which cover the earth, or are found a little 
was adopted by Congress, he was under forty.—Mr. | beneath its surface. Mountains, and valleys, and 
Carroll received his education in France ; and af-| margins of rivers and bays should be examined, if 
terwards studied law in London. He returned to| we would be able to give an exact description, or to 
America at the age of twenty-six, and came into pos- | speak understandingly of the substance of the earth. 
session of a very large patrimonial estate. When| The latter is termed physical geography, and in- 
the dispute arose about the stamp act, in 1765, he| cludes geology. Malte Brun, and Murray, still 
exerted his talents and influence against that arbi- | later, in his “Encyclopedia of Geography,” so con- 
trary and obnoxious measure : and in 1770, he dis- | sider and treat it. And physical geography or geol- 
tinguished himself in opposition to the conduct of | ogy, is perhaps the most important and interesting. 
the royal governor of Maryland, who was disposed | For the purposes of commerce and history, mere 
to exercise his prerogative as the king’s representa- | geography is sufficient. And this part is certainly 
tive, in disregard of constitutional principles, as was | highly useful in a political view. But geology treats 
done in Massachusetts and some other colonies, at | of the structure of the earth, the various substances 
that period. He wrote in the public papers, in de- | of which it is composed, and their relative position ; 
fence of liberty, and acquired great applause for| and thus furnishes data for a history of this globe, 
his decision and zeal in the cause. Mr. Carroll con- | or for a theory of its origin, age and changes, highly 
tinued to be active as a friend of American liberty, | interesting to the christian philosopher. To one 
till 1775, when he was appointed a member of the | unacquainted with geology, the earth seems an 
Continental Congress from Maryland. While in| heterogeneous mass of mutter “ without form and 
Congress, he was on several committees ; the most | void: ” while to those who have studied geology, 
important of which, was to proceed to Canada with | there are evidences of system and order as much as 
Franklin and others, to establish a gooe understand- | in other parts of the physical world. The study of 
ing with the people of that province. He was one| geography may properly be first pursued by the 
of the board of war in 1777 and 1778. After this, | young; but afterwards, attention to geology will be 
we find him a member of the legislature of his na- | important, and cannot but prove the source of much 
tive State, for several years: and on the organiza- | curious information. 
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NOBODY TO BE DESPISED, EXCEPT ON GROUNDS OF | past, has been nearly stationary. 


GREAT DEMERIT. 


It would be well, if more attention were paid to 
this maxim. There are some quite worthy people 


who speak lightly of every one but themselves or | 


near relations; and many more who never speak 


well of the absent, and are very candid in publish- | 


ing the faults of others. This is a mean habit. 
When we think of a great and good character, we 
cannot conceive that he ever depreciates the absent, 
or treats any with scorn, except for some remarkable 
baseness. He takes an enlarged view of mankind, 
and is sensible that imperfection attaches to all— 
and he has too much respect for himself to use lan- 
guage at one time, which he would be ashamed of 
at another. But alas, many have not this character 
both for intellect and moral goodness. 
lessness or selfishness, characterize a great part of 
the world. The latter gives us such an high opin- 
ion of ourselves, that we think most others far be- 
low us, and therefore not entitled to our respect or 
regard in any degree. A little wealth or a little 
learning, increases our natural selfishness and vanity, 


and we consider most we meet in society, unworthy | 
of notice, or hardly deserving any thing but con- | 


tempt. We may discover this unamiable disposi- 


tion in actions as well as in words. 


worth, but one of the best education and of great 
learning. 


is owing to thoughtlessness. This affords as little 


justification as vanity or selfishness; but it may | 


savor less of malignity. If we would consider the 


common and high destiny of mankind, both as to | 
the grand moral ends of this life, and the sublime | 


prospects of the future, we should hardly think 


meanly of one, except as before hinted, for some | 
I sometimes wonder how | 
any one can despise a fellow-creature, on any other 


uncommon delinquency. 


grounds. Is it difference of rank, or wealth, or 
education, that can lead us to treat others with 
contempt, or disrespect? What are all these fac- 


titious distinctions to the great fellowship of our. 


common humanity; the social purposes which 
we all have in view ; or the general destiny which 
awaits us at the close of this short life! Reflect 
on this, before you allow yourself to think and speak 
lightly of any of our fellow-men. I have often ob- 
served, that they who are most contemptuous are 
the most contemptible. 


WHALE FISHERY. 

In Pitkins’s new edition of Statistics of the United 
States, there is a statement of the Whale Fishery. 
It was begun at Nantucket, in boats, about 1690. 
The product of this fishery, at the present time, is 
said to be about $4,000,000 a year, and it is pur- 
sued chiefly from Nantucket and New Bedford, in 
Massachusetts. Lately, however, similar enterprises 
have been made by inhabitants of New London, 
Stonington, Hudson, Sag Harbor, Warren, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Salem, Newburyport, Edgartown, Fair 
Haven, Dartmouth, and Falmouth. The business 
has much increased at New Bedford, Fair Haven, 
and New London ; while Nantucket, for ten years 


Thought- | 


And the evil | 
is, that we may treat with superciliousness a modest, | 
unassuming man, who has not only great moral | 


Perhaps, our disrespect and depreciation | 
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In New Bedford 
alone, (including Fair Haven and Dartmouth, in 
the same Collection District,) the tonnage is fifty- 


six thousand, which exceeds that of all England, 


employed in the same line. The enterprising ship 
owners of this place, suffered much in the fall of 
1833, on account of the political contest about the 
United States Bank, and the panic created thereby ; 
but the embarrassment, we learn, has in a great 
measure ceased, and the business is now pursued 
with spirit and success. The prospects of this im- 
portant business have become more favorable, also, 
by efforts to improve the moral condition of the 


/seamen employed. A chapel has been erected at 


New Bedford for seamen, and the teacher is an able 
and faithful minister. Particular attention has also 
been given to prevent intemperance among the 
whalemen. Many of the ships are now fitted out 
for long voyages without ardent spirits, except as 
medicine, and in the keeping of the captain. A 
great reform has been made in this respect, within 
two or three years. ‘The sailors are now more reg- 
ular, and quiet on shore, and better fitted for duty 
and labor on ship board. 


Ruvusars.—This is one of the many plants which 
a farmer may have in his garden, and which may be 
made to contribute to the delicacies of his table, and 
to the health and comfort of his family, with very 
little expense or labor. The plant is perennial, and 
resembles much in its habits the burdock, though 
the leaves and their stalks may be somewhat larger, 
in a good soil. A dozen plants will serve to sup- 
ply a family. The leaf stocks are the parts used. 
The skin or cuticle is pealed off—they are then cut 
into quarter or half inch pieces, and used without 
further preparation, with sugar and spices, like un- 
ripe gooseberries, for pies and tarts ; which fruit it 
very much resembles in flavor. It may be used in 
the spring, and till midsummer. Medical men as- 
cribe to it a salutary influence upon health, partic- 
ularly to children, when used in this way. The 
seed ripens about midsummer, at which time it may 
be sown.— Cultivator. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 


One came with light and laughing air 
And cheeks like opening blossom; 
Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 

And glittered on her bosom; 

And pearls and costly bracelets deck 
Her round white arms and lovely neck; 
Like summer sky with stars begirt, 
The jewelled robe around her; 

And dazzling as the noon-tide light, 
The radiant zone that bound her;' 

And pride and joy were in her eye, 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came: o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing: 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
But that deep holy feeling 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
From the pure font of bliss away; 
Around her brow a snow drop fair 
The glossy tresses cluster: 
No pear! nor ornament was there 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre; 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And angels bowed as she passed by. 
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ROGER SHERMAN. 


Such men as Franklin, Patrick Henry, and Roger 
Sherman, (others might be named) should be held 
up to the rising generation, to excite to laudable 
ambition, personal exertions and self-government. 
These men were not supernaturally endowed ; 
they were not great merely from native talent. Nor 
was their distinction owing solely to good fortune. 
Peculiar circumstances might have given occasion 
to the developement of their intellectual powers. 
But they never would have risen to so high emi- 
nence, if they had not greatly exerted themselves, 
and put forth strong resolutions for improvement. 
They had the esteem and admiration of their coun- 
trymen, not because it was supposed they were 
born statesmen, or philosophers, or orators, but be- 
cause they had become so by intellectual effort, by 
resolution and self-command. They were made 
public agents, and regarded for their knowledge, 
because they had fitted themselves to be the teach- 
ers and guides of the people. 

The case of Roger Sherman is as remarkable as 
that of any in ourcountry. He was born at Newton, 
in Massachusetts, near Boston. His father was an 
honest but laborious farmer, and gave the son only 
a common school education of the beginning of the 
last century. Young Sherman was put an appren- 
tice to a shoe-maker. His father died when he was 
but eighteen years old, and he took the care of his 
widowed mother and a numerous family. They 
were supported for some time chiefly by his per- 
sonal labor. The older brother had before the death 
of the father, removed to New Milford in the colony 
of Connecticut. In 1743, when Roger was twenty- 
two, the family moved to New Milford, and he per- 
formed the journey on foot, with his tools on his 
back. A short time after moving into Connecticut, 
he entered into business with his elder brother, who 
was a country trader. In 1745, he was appointed 
a surveyor for the county. But how did he become 
qualified for the duties of the profession? By his 
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early study of mathematics; and this study he pur- 
sued at his leisure hours, when most others were 
engaged in frivolous pursuits. Will it be said, that 
he had a native talent for mathematics? It would 
be far more reasonable to say, that he early resolved 
to study the science, that he might more fully under- 
stand it; and that his resolution and perseverance 
gave him distinction as a mathematician. The 
knowledge of mathematics led him to the study of 
geometry and astronomy, with which it is closely 
connected. [or several years, about 1748—1752, 
he furnished the astronomical calculations for an 
almanac, published at New York. And it was by 
close application und resolute efforts, that he thus 
distinguished himself. 

During this last period, also, he gained time to 
study law ; and after his admission to the bar, which 
was in 1754, by great application, he rose to emi- 
nence even in that honorable profession. In 1755, 
when only thirty-four, he was made justice of the 
peace, and elected representative to the legislative 
assembly of the colony ; and three years afterwards 
was appointed a judge of the court in the county 
of Litchfield. He filled that office with great rep- 
utation for two or three years, and then removed to 
New Haven. Soon after this, he was returned a 
member for the upper House of the Assembly. In 
this branch of the legislature he was continued for 
several years, until it was considered incompatible 
with the office of judge of the higher judicial court 
which he held; he continued in the latter till his 
election to Congress under the new federal consti- 
tution in 1789. All this intellectual character and 
eminence was rot given him by nature; but he pro- 
cured it by study and resolute efforts for improve- 
ment. How he became thus resolute and studious 
of intellectual advancement, we pretend not to de- 
cide. But studious and resolute he certainly was ; 
and it is as certain that if he had not been so, and 
perseveringly so, he would not have been distin- 
guished as a philosopher or a statesman. 

Mr. Sherman was also a sincere and ardent pa- 
triot ; and an intelligent one, too. He was no lev- 
eller, and no radical; he knew there must be civil 
government and human laws, for restraining the 
injurious, and for the preservation of liberty itself. 
Without law, he knew that there could be no true 
liberty, in a world like this. He was no dema- 
gogue, nor was he a selfish seeker of office under 
a new government. But he opposed the arbitrary 
measures of the British Parliament, as did other 
American patriots, because they tended to the pros- 
tration of the just rights of the people, and were 
in derogation of the civil liberty long enjoyed in 
the colonies. 

There could be no greater proof of the high 
reputation in which Mr. Sherman was held for in- 
telligence, patriotism and discretion, than was given 
by his appointment to be one of the delegates to 
the continental congress, in 1774. The crisis de- 
manded not only decision and zeal, but moderation 
and prudence. Of that august assembly, he was a 
prominent member. And he was selected for one 
of the committee, in 1776, to consider the subject 
of a formal Decloration of Independence. Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, John Adams and Robert Livingston, 
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were the others who had the high honor and great 
responsibility of preparing a statement of the rea- 
sons which made such an act justifiable and proper. 
Judge Sherman was selected by the legislature 
of Connecticut, on account of his eminent prudence 
and judgment, as well as for his patriotism and in- 
tegrity, to be a member of the Continental Conven- 
tion in 1787, for the purpose of enlarging the pow- 
ers of Congress, which were not sufficient for the 
exigencies of the period. Ile advocated the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution in his own State, in 
1788, though he had objections to certain parts of 
it. But he thought a better one could not be ob- 
tained ; and he believed it not in any degree dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people. When the 
federal government was organized in 1789, he was 
chosen a representative from Connecticut, and 
proved an active member, in proposing and ma- 
turing laws, for restoring the credit of the country. 
Two years after, he was elected to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, in which he remained 
with great distinction as a wise and judicious legis- 
lator, till 1793, when he died at the age of seventy- 
two years. Few public characters of the revolution 
are deserving more honorable recollection and no- 
tice, than Judge Sherman. If Otis, the two Adams’s, 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson and Washington, were 
more prominent and more distinguished, the part he 
acted was such as to entitle him toa high place on the 
list of American patriots and statesmen. He was 
not brilliant, nor was he ambitious of distinction ; 
but he was highly useful, he was always in his place, 
and the responsible duties of his station were per- 
formed with fidelity, promptness and singular good 
judgment. As aman of remarkable practical wis- 
dom, there are several anecdotes related of Mr. Sher- 
man. Mr. Jefferson said of him, “ that he never said 
a foolish thing in his life.” Mr. Macon, of North 
Carolina, observed of him, “ that he had more com- 
mon sense than any man he ever knew.” And 
Mr. Ames said, “if I vote as Mr. Sherman does, I 
am sure I shall vote right.””. Mr. Sherman was also 
a man of piety; he was an open professor of re- 
ligion, and exemplary in the discharge of his various 
duties, as a disciple of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


~] 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Who is fifty years old, and has not been afflicted 
at times by this morbid and despondence-giving 
disease ? Who that has not sometimes been possess- 
ed by this evil demon? Whether there is any thing 
in our climate or dress which exposes to this debili- 
tating disorder, seems not to be fully ascertained— 
and yet our most intelligent physicians assure us, 
that, in most cases, we bring it on ourselves. Im- 
moderate eating, a variety of highly seasoned food, 
and the omission of bodily exercise, are without 
doubt among the principal causes, if they are not the 
only ones, to which this disease may be attributed. 
Those who take simple food, and avoid stimulants 
and provocatives, and who are accustomed to bodily 
labor, or exercise much abroad in the open air, are 
sure to escape it. The disease, then, is of our own 
creation; at least, we may avoid it, if we choose. 
Prudent self-denial and moderation, in our diet, 
corporeal labor and exercise to some extent, will save 
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the young and healthy from this enervating disease ; 
and is the surest course also to restore to health 
and cheerfulness, those who have been under its 
morbid influence. A word to the wise is enough. 
We will not give a lecture on human diseases, nor 
encroach on the province of the regular physician. 
Our advice is, use exercise, due abstemiousness, and 
rigid self denial of all luxuries, and of all stimulants, 
which give an unnatural appetite, and eventually 
produce debility and disease. Remember, too, that 
it is far better to avoid, than to seek remedies for, 
evil. 


COMPRESSION OF THE EARTH. 


From numerous observations made by men of 
science, it is found that the compression (or ellip- 
ticity) of the earth is about 1 in 288. This is so 
small indeed, as to be perceptible only on very close 
examination: still an exact knowledge of its quan- 
tity is important, on account of the deductions to 
be made from it. Every one knows that the direction 
of the plumb-line is always perpendicular to the 
earth’s surface; therefore (because of the constant 
change of curvature of the meridian, in going from 
north to south) the direction of gravity can only 
pass through the earth’s centre at the poles and the 
equator: and thus it appears there is a necessary 
connexion between the form of the earth and 
terrestrial gravity; so that the small variations in 
the latter (which are owing to the deviations from 
the exact spherical figure) being known, the devia- 
tion itself may be determined. If the earth were 
spherical and homogeneous, the attractions of its 
mass upon different points of its surface (or the 
force which solicits every particle of matter at its 
surface towards the centre) would be every where 
the same. But the elliptic form produces a small 
deviation from this equality; which increases in 
going from the equator towards the poles, as the 
square of the sine of the latitude: and this would 
be true even if the earth were at rest; but by its 
revolution about its shorter axis, there is a centri- 
fugal force produced, which acts in a direction per- 
pendicular to that axis, and therefore diminishes 
the force of gravity most at the equator, because 
there the two forces act in contrary directions. At 
the pole its direction is perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of gravity, and produces no effect. By the 
united operation of these two causes, a variation is 
produced (in going from the equator towards the 
poles) in the degree of quickness of descent of a 
heavy body, which increases as the square of the 
sine of the latitude. 


Sufficient Bibles may be seen at the London 
Depository which if placed one against another, as 
bricklayers construct a wall, would reach 1,200 miles, 
and two of the largest ships in the British navy would 
not be sufficient to bear up the weight of Bibles now 
ready for distribution. Fifty-nine tons had been 
shipped for Antigua and Jamaica ; and one hundred 
tons more were requisite, that every negro might 
have a copy. This contrasts very strongly with 


the time of Edward VI. of England, when a Bible 
was so scarce that a man gave a load of hay for one 
leaf of St. James’s Epistle. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


This is one of the finest edifices of the kind, in ) 
the United States. It is situated in Broadway, 
south of the City Hall, and opposite Chatham street ; 
and, with the cemetery adjoining, occupies the whole 
of the square, fronting on Broadway, being four 


hundred feet by one hundred and eighty. The 
square is enclosed by a substantial brick wall. The 
other streets bounding the square are Vesey, Fulton, 
and Church, facing Broadway ; but separated from 
the street by a handsome iron railing, is a portico 
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of the lonic order, consisting of four fluted pillars 
of brown stone, supporting a pediment, with a niche 
in the centre, containing a statue of St. Paul. Be- 
neath the portico, and under a large window, is a 
beautiful marble monument, erected by Congress, 
to the memory of General Montgomery, who was 
killed at the storming of Quebec, in 1775. 

The spire of this church is one of the noblest 
ornaments of the city ; and is, with the entire build- 
ing, justly esteemed one of the best specimens of 
architecture in the country. It rises, from the 
west end of the house, to the height of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet. Above the tower, which 
is one hundred feet high, rises a quadrangular sec- 
tion of Ionic order, with appropriate columns, pil- 
asters and pediments ; the two next stories are oc- 
tangular, of the Corinthian and composite orders, 
supported by columns at the angles ; the whole is 
crowned with a lofty spire and gilt vane. The 
church is ninety feet by seventy, and was built in 
1765. The interior is finished in the Corinthian 
style, with columns supporting an arched ceiling ; 
and the pulpit and altar are appropriate to the rest 
of the interior. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION. 


When the Revolution began, the relative state 
of the colonies was very different from that which 
the States now sustain, compared to one another. 
Nor was their relation to the British government 
precisely the same. Their respective charters differ- 
ed somewhat. Some had greater powers than others; 
and some were called royal provinces. This was 
the case with New Hampshire, which never had 
such a charter as Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
The last also differed from Massachusetts. For 
the charter of Massachusetts of 1692 was materially 
different from its first charter: while that of Con- 
necticut continued as it was first given; not having 
been surrendered, and the people, therefore, having 
the election of their governor. From 1692, the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor and Secretary were 
appointed by the king. Pennsylvania was called a pro- 
prietary government: Maryland, settled long before 
Pennsylvania, was also a proprietary government : 
the first being granted to Penn, and the other to 
Lord Baltimore, by the king of England, from per- 
sonal or pecuniary considerations. But all the 
provinces or colonies had legislative bodies, and 
were in a great degree independent and sovereign 
States, except that they were prohibited making 
laws repugnant to those of England; and were 
subject to the regulations of the British Parliament, 





as to trade and customs. The difficulties in 1765— 
1775 arose from collisions or interfering claims res- | 
pecting the extent of the powers of the colonial | 
legislatures, and of the authority over the colonies. | 
Allegiance to the King was not denied; but the | 
right of parliament, in which the colonies were not | 
represented, to levy taxes, was denied; at first | 
impliedly, and then explicitly and full. And then 
the two countries were at issue. They acted 
separately, for some years, at least, in the war of 
words; the most decided and active were Massa- 
chuactts and Virginia. The Congress of Septe:nber, 
1774, at Philadelphia, grew out of the controversy : 
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and the great object was to act in concert, and to 
unite in measures for the preservation of civil free- 
dom, in which all were equally interested. 

It may be interesting to refer to this first Con > 
The delegates from on Hampshire were Major 
John Sullivan and Colonel Nathaniel Folsom; and 
were chosen at a meeting held in Exeter, July 21, 
1774, by deputies appointed by several towns in 
the province. The delegates were chosen in 
Massachusetts, by the House of Representatives, 
sitting in Salem, June 17th, 1774; and were Hon. 
James Bowdoin, Hon. Thomas Cushing, Mr. Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, and Robert Treat Paine. 
The delegates from Rhode Island were Stephen 
Hopkins and Samuel Ward, chosen by the General 
Assembly of the colony, and commissioned by the 
Governor, August 10th, 1774. From Connecticut 
the delegates were Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, 
Joseph Trumbull, and Silas Deane. They were 
appointed by the committee of correspondence, July 
13th, by virtue of a resolve of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of June 3d, 1774. The delegates from 
New York were James Duane, John Jay, Philip 
Livingston, Isaac Low and William Floyd. They 
were chosen by persons of the city and county of 
New York, except Floyd, who was chosen by the 
people of the county of Suffolk. The citizens of 
the county of Westchester, and the committee of 
Albany, signified their approbation of the delegates 
chosen in the city and county of New York. For 
New Jersey the delegates were James Kinsey, 
William Livingston, John De Hart, Stephen Crane, 
and Richard Smith; and were appointed by com- 
mittees of the several counties assembled together, 
on 23d of July. The delegates for Pennsylvania 
were appointed by the House of Assembly, July 22: 
and were Joseph Galloway, Samuel Rhoads, Thom- 
as Mifflin, John Dickinson, Charles Humphreys, 
John Morton, George Ross and Edward Biddle. 
The three counties of Kent, New Castle and Sussex 
on the Delaware, convened by committees at New 
Castle, appointed Cesar Rodney, Thomas McKean 
and George Read delegates. The delegates from 
Maryland were Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, 
Robert Goldsborough, William Paca and Samucl 
Chase—and were appointed at a meeting of Com- 
mittees of the several counties in the Province on 
the 22d of June. A convention of deputies from 
the several counties of Virginia, August 5th, appoint- 
ed the delegates for that colony ; who were Peyton 
Randolph, Richard H. Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, 
and Edmund Pendleton. In South Carolina, the 
delegates were chosen by the House of Commons, 
on 2d of August ; and were Henry Middleton, John 


| Rutledge, Thomas Lynch, Christopher Gadsden, 


Edward Rutledge. North Carolina, by deputies 


|of the people, on the 25th of August, appointed 


William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and Richard 
Caswell. 

At this Congress, addresses were prepared and 
sent to the people of Great Britain; to the people 
of the Colonies; to the king; to the inhabitants of 
Quebec and Canada. And a long statement of 
grievances and declaration of rights was also adopt- 
ed and circulated—when the congress was dis- 


solved. Another met in May 1775. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


This gigantic bird, which is a native of Africa, 
and most frequently found in the hotter parts of 
that quarter of the globe, is from seven to nine feet 
in height. ‘The cassowary, which is heavier than 
the ostrich, is in height only five and a half feet; 
and is a native of the East Indies. There is another 
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very large bird, usually mentioned with the ostrich, 


on account of its size, but not as of the same spe- 


cies ; which is called emoo, or emeu, and is a native | 


of South America. Its height is six feet. 


The legs of the ostrich are over three feet long. | 


This bird has often been likened to the camel ; and 
is sometimes called the camel bird. Some mistakes 
have been circulated by writers, not sufficiently in- 
formed, respecting the habits of the ostrich. It is 


found, that they do not leave their eggs in the sand, | 


to be hatched by the heat. During the night they 
always sit on them ; but leave them occasionally in 
the day; and the male often takes his turn in brood- 
ing over them. It has been asserted also, that they 
entirely neglected their young ; but it is found that 
they carefully nurse and feed them ; and yet leave 
them, occasionally, for a very short time. 

It has been observed by travellers in Africa, that 
besides the eges which the ostrich sits on for hatch- 
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| ing, at a little distance they have another deposit 
| or nest of eggs, which serves for food for their young. 


6s” 


The feathers of the ostrich have always been noted 


| for their beauty and splendor, and have been valued, 
as ornamental, both by the savage and the civilized. 


The ostrich has not wings large enough to bear it 
up entirely from the ground, though they serve to 
add speed to their motion. With the ancients, 
therefore, they were not considered as belonging to 
the family of birds, but as a class between the bird 
and the beast. It is without that central ridge to 
the breast-bone, which enables other birds to fly 
rapidly and keep long on the wing. ‘They run with 
great speed, and are said to exceed the fleetest Ara- 
bian horses. Like the camel they are able to live 
long without water, and thus are fitted to inhabit 
the extensive arid plains of Africa. The ostrich 
lives upon vegetables, and is said to be mild and 
inoffensive in its character. 





EXPENSES OF THE WAR OF 1755—1760. 
{ From Bradford's History of Massachusetts, ] 
This long period of war from 1755 to 1760, not 
only brought a heavy debt on the province, but 


| served to retard its population, and to check its pros- 


perity.* The loss of five or six thousand men, 
within five years, must have prevented the settle- 
ment of new townships, and lessened the amount 
of agricultural products, which are necessary to 
augment the resources of a new country. ‘Those 
who survived the war, returned to their homes with 
habits unfavorable to constant and laborious employ- 
ment. The manners and dress of British officers, 
who were not always patterns of sobriety and econ- 
omy, were often imitated ; and a great change was 
observable, in comparison with the frugality of 
former days. But the interests of learning and 
religion were not neglected by the legislators nor 
the people. The college, under the patronage of 
the government, was in a prosperous state ; its 
graduates were thirty or thirty-five, annually. In 
most of the towns with two hundred families, and 
few had less, a grammar school was maintained ; 
and the teacher was usually a graduate of the college. 
The laws of the province enjoined this important 
measure, and also required the settlement and sup- 
port of learned ministers of religion. The benefits 
resulting to individuals and to the community, from 
these regulations, were incalculable. They served 
to maintain a healthy state of society, and gave to 
the population of New England a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive character. By this wise regimen, men were 
trained up for the mighty struggle which was soon 
then to ensue. Even then the schoolmaster was 


* The expenses of Massachusetts, for five years, exceeded 
£ 400,000, beyond the sums allowed by the British government. 
For the year 1761, the sum allowed as a reimbursement was, 
indeed, more than half, or nearly three-fourths of the expense of 
the province for that year, for the military services ; but for five 
years preceding, the allowance was not more than one half. A 
great portion of the men raised, were stationed on the frontiers, 
for defence ; and large sums were also expended in bounties, 
provisions and teams, for which no reimbursements were made. 
It was also the judgment of the parent government, that the colo- 
nies should bear a part of the expenses incurred for the common 
safety. For the year 1758, the whole expenses, for men in the 
army, in the forts, and other purposes, were £ 210,000 ; but a 


part was reimbursed by England 
55 
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abroad in the community. ‘The great body of the | 
people had intelligence to understand their rights, | 
as well as hardihood of character to defend them ; 
and many became fitted to explain and vindicate 
civil liberty, against the plausible arguments of the | 
corrupt and selfish advocates of arbitrary power. 

After the conquest of Canada, and the power of 
France was at an end in that quarter, a large mili- 
tary force was maintained in North America (1761) | 
by the British government, as no treaty of peace 
had been concluded. The British regular troops, 
however, were mostly ordered on an expedition to 
the French islands, and Massachusetts raised three 
thousand men to take their places. Some objection 
was made to this requisition, but after a few days de- 
bate and opposition, the measure was adopted. <A 
similar requisition was made in 1762, with which | 
there seems to have been a compliance without much 
opposition. A large bounty was also voted, this 
year, for nine hundred men to join the regular British 
forces ; who were enlisted with far less difficulty 
than in former years; either because the bounty 
offered was higher than usual, or that they expected 
little hard service, or that the people had become 
more fond of a military life. 

The jealousy or the vigilance of the representa- 
tives, to prevent all encroachments on the rights of 
the people, and to maintain the principles for which 
they contended, was displayed, at this time, though | 
in a case far less important, than that which soon 
after justly excited so deep an interest, by a formal 
complaint of the conduct of the governor and coun- 
cil. In the recess of the court, the people of Salem 
and Marblehead, who were engaged in the fishery 
at the eastward, requested that two armed vessels | 
might be sent for their protection, against the French 
ships in that quarter. The vessels were fitted out 
for the purpose, on the advice of the council; and 
the expense did not exceed £400. At the follow- | 
ing session of the general court, the governor stated | 
the case, and recommended that provision be made 
to cover that expense. The exigency of the occa- 
sion was a reasonable justification of the conduct of | 
the executive. But the representatives protested | 
against it; pretending that their right of originating | 
taxes, one of their greatest privileges, was taken away, 
and that it struck at the very existence of the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature. They protested against 
such a measure, as altogether arbitrary, and express- 
ed a hope that no similar one would be again adopted. 
Some clauses in the message to the governor, was 
unnecessarily severe ; and as he thought they were 
a reflection on the king, he wished them to be 
erased. After some debate, the house complied 
with the request, and a grant was made to meet 
the expenses which had been ordered by the exec- 
utive. James Otis was thena member of the house, | 
and the chief supporter of the remonstrance. 


It is stated in a late English Magazine, that in | 
the gardens of England there are 2,300 varieties 
of plants from America—upwards of 1,500 from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and several thousand from 
China, the East [Indies and Africa—and that the list 
of plants cultivated in that country, indigenous and 
native, contains more than 120,000. 


| rifices which are made to obtain them. 
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FORTY YEARS AGO. 

It may be useful, as well as a matter of curiosity, 
to know the views of able writers forty years ago. 
The following is from the Massachusetts Magazine 
for January, 1790. ‘There are ways enough for 


the enterprising to amass property, as far as will 


advance the good of society, without establishing a 
channel by law, through which individuals may en- 
rich themselves, to the exclusion of others. All 
monopolies, exclusive privileges, chartered compa- 


| nies in trade, evidently militate against republican 


principles, before mentioned. No one will deny 
that such exclusive, rights facilitate trade; yet I 
maintain that the advantages thence arising are 
only temporary and apparent, considering the sac- 
It is unjust 
in principle ; because it is saying that the members 
of the same community are not equally free ; that 


| they all have not a right to use their property as 


they please. Its ultimate design and consequence 
is to enrich a few, or to increase the inequality in 
the division of wealth: and therefore hasten the 
ruin of the nation. Can there be a question with 
Americans, whether they will erect such companies ? 
Shall we, for the sake of temporal aggrandizement 
of commerce, lay a foundation for breeding a parcel 
of idle drones, to spread the contagion of sloth and 
intemperance, as is the case with ninety-nine in a 
hundred of those who are not under the necessity 
of being industrious? It is much easier to prevent 
evils than to cure them. America is now in a good 
situation to prevent the evils, which other nations 
have suffered. Let every citizen then be entreated 
to call to mind what were the evils, and what has 
occasioned the downfall of mighty empires and 
states. And if he wishes to rise to splendor and 
magnificence, to the possession of unbounded wealth, 


‘let him also remember, that he must very much 


exceed the rest of the world in wisdom, to direct 


| his wealth into better channels, than it has hitherto 
| been done: or he wishes for that which he knows 
/in the end will produce his country’s misery and 


ruin; for great wealth will produce inactivity and 
sloth, luxury and licentiousness, and finally utter 
destruction. To divide property, after it is acquired 
would be manifestly unjust, if possible ; but to devise 
means for preventing such acquisition, or to avoid 


direct legislation to favor it, is in some measure 


within the reach of human wisdom, without doing 
injustice to any. Let every one have liberty of ac- 
quiring property in what way he chooses, and to 
spend it as he chooses ; and it will probably fluctuate 
from hand to hand, and no danger would arise 
from accumulation. If we are wise enough to act 
on these principles in our legislation, much may be 


| done towards prolonging freedom, beyond the period 


of othernations. And tothis legislative wisdom should 
be added a high sense of virtue and moral worth, in 
the community at large ; or little will be effected.” 


A History of the Holy Catholic Inquisition, com- 
piled from various authors, has been lately published. 
The most authentic histories have been quoted, and 
furnish the statements given. Great care appears to 
have been taken by the compiler; and just at this 
time it must be an interesting work. 
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WILD SHEEP. 


The wild sheep is a native of cold climates 
of elevated mountains; and hence is sometimes 
called the mountain sheep. It was formerly wild 
in Great Britain ; and is believed to be the original, 
whence the domestic sheep are derived. The moun- 
tain sheep is very different in its character from the 
common sheep ; as the former is fierce and energetic, 
and the latter proverbially inoffensive and helpless. 
The mountain sheep resembles the wild goat ; and 
has uncommonly large horns. The Indians call it 
bighorn. In summer, this animal is covered with 
a coarse, short hair. It is found on the mountains, 





and | 


NY 


\ 
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in the north of Asia, in the deserts of Siberia, the 


| mountains of California, and the Rocky Mountains 


of North America. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the sheep of the Rocky Mountains is similar, in all 
respects, to the wild sheep of Asia. They are in 
many particulars, like them ; but from the descrip- 
tions lately given, we are of opinion the Rocky 
Mountain sheep differs somewhat from the wild 
sheep described by European writers. Indeed, the 


| Sheep of the Rocky Mountains agree more closely 


with the wild goat. 





GEORGE IIL 

The following sketch of the character of the late 
king George III. of England is from the Edinburgh 
Review ; and will be interesting to those who wish 
to understand the political dispute between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, which preceded 
the revolution of 1775, and the history of that period 
as it relates to our country. George III. was con- 


most narrow description: and he was bred up in 


| prejudices of the most ordinary and illiberal kind, 


| 


sidered a tyrant, and as very arbitrary in his princi- | 


ples. That he was really so, this sketch shows, and 
by stating his limited information, and his bigoted 
attachment to ancient opinions and usages. 

“ George the Third had, from nature, strong feel 


ings; a plain and good, but very ordinary under- 
standing ; and a turn towards obstinacy, which, in 


any one, is inimical to instruction, but in a prince, 
is apt both to increase with time, and to prevent 
all mental improvement. 


which strengthened with his years, and, at length, 
left his reason no room to play upon any matter of 
real importance. For the greater were the occa- 
sion to exercise deliberate wisdom, and to argue any 
point, the more prone was he to consider the subject 
as above or beyond the reach of discussion ; to re- 
gard it as a matter of feeling, or conscience, or fixed 
principle, and therefore to view it as a ground from 
which all argument was excluded, and which was 
sacred to the dominion of preconceived prejudices 
alone. This is a very ordinary cast of understand- 
ing: And they who, from obstinacy of disposition, 
limited comprehension, or defective tuition, are the 
victims of it, never fail to regard as an enemy, or a 


| designing traitor, every one who would open their 


His education was of the | eyes to the light of the truth. 


“ Let me live and 
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die contented and ignorant,” says one.—‘ None of 
your refinements!” echoes another.—‘ These are 
points on which I will suffer no subtleties to raise 
doubts,” says this country gentleman.—‘‘ Away 
with your special-pleading niceties,” cries his sapient 
neighbor.—* The subject is too sacred for human 
reason,” adds areverend Justice.—Our conscience, 
thank God, is beyond the reach of sophistry—of 
what the liberal call reasoning,” shout the whole 
chorus.—So when the late Lord Melville ventured 
to show his late Majesty that there was a gross ab- 
surdity in supposing the coronation oath could bind 
any one for ever against doing his duty to the 
country, with the sanction of Parliament, or could 
apply at all to a new state of the law and the com- 
monwealth, he is said to have been met by these 
memorable words, “ None of your ‘ Scotch meta- 
physics!’ ” 

“ The late King’s understanding was of so ordina- 
ry a cast, his prejudices so strong, and his reasoning 
powers naturally so little exercised, that his opinion, 
when age and disease had done nothing to impair 
those faculties which nature had bestowed with no 
very lavish hand, and education had very scantily 
improved, would have been of very little weight with 
reasonable men. Upon any matter of mere feeling 
in either public or private affairs, the sentiments 
were well worth having of so right-hearted a man, 
one whose good dispositions in domestic life were 
so much less sophisticated by the follies of a court, 
or perverted by the corruptions of power, than almost 
any other sovereigns of whom we have had recent 
But, at the best, his notions upon 
governwent and policy were of a limited and con- 
tracted cast, and so often under the dominion of 
incurable prejudice and personal feeling, that no 
reliance at all could be placed on their justness. 
Why should we confine the use of his name to one 
question alone, and that the question, of a mixed 
nature, religious as well as political, which was most 
likely to excite his strongest prejudices, and most 
unregulated feelings? Let us try the soundness 
of this test by consulting the responses of the same 
oracle on other subjects. 

“If the late King’s opinion had been infallible, 
nay, if any weight whatever had been allowed toit, no 
advances could ever have been made towards peace, 
either with the republic or the Emperor of France. 
Possibly some may agree in this love of eternal war, 
rather than treat with illegitimate authorities: But 
the same creed would have denounced all acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of America, as the 
Jast of national crimes,—and all from a_ personal 
motive—because the late King’s first misadventure 
was a disastrous war with his own colonies. To the 
gratification of this piqgue,—the prejudice arising 
from a mere sense of personal affront,—the Sove- 
reign was ready to sacrifice every consideration of 
public policy; and his wish—his deliberate judg- 
ment,—if consulted, must have led to everlasting 
hostility with all revolted colonies. He hada strong 
prejudice, too, against the abolition of the slave- 
trade ; and though he never interfered actively to 
prevent it, yet, had he been followed as an authori- 
ty, the most righteous and glorious measure of his 
long reign never would have been carried. Does 
any one doubt that his opinion would have held 


experience. 
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the navigation act sacred, in every letter of every 
clause? Does any man question his disposition to 
keep every thing in our criminal law, the worst as 
well as the best parts of it, for ever in the self-same 
condition in which it had come down to him from 
the Tudors and the Plantagenets? ” 


EUSEBIUS. 

Eusebius was Bishop or Presbyter of Cesarea in 
Palestine, in the beginning of the 4th century, and 
was one of the most learned men of his time. He 
was most celebrated as an ecclesiastical historian ; 
and his narrative of the christian church previous to 
his time is the fullest and most particular now ex- 
tant. We refer to him now, to notice an objection 
which he says was made to the christian religion, 
and his reply to it. The objection was, that chris- 
tianity was taught by its advocates, as altogether a 
new religion and different from all other before 
made known. ‘This, it was argued by the objector, 
was not reasonable to suppose ; as it would imply, 
that all good men who had not been favored with 
the christian system, and the patriarchs and other 
pious men among the Jews of former ages, had no 
correct knowledge of religion, and must be supposed 
to have been in fatal errors, and therefore to have 
been lost. To this objection, Eusebius replies in 
substance, as follows. We pretend not that the 
christian religion is entirely a new religion; or that 
its doctrines and precepts are opposite to, or ma- 
terially different from the belief and practice of the 
patriarchs and holy men of old. For they believed 
in one God, who is infinitely powerful, wise, holy 
and benevolent, who exercised a moral government 
and providence over his rational creatures ; that the 
duties he required were not so much external cere- 
monies, sacrifices, fastings, &c. but humility, rever- 
ence, and gratitude to him, purity, sobriety, mode- 
ration and self-denial in themselves, and justice, 
kindness, and mercy to their fellow-men. Now if 
any contend, he adds, that they were in truth, though 
notin name, christians, they will not much err from 
the truth. They had the faith and spirit of chris- 
tianity, and aimed to practise the personal and 
social virtues which it inculeates. The christian 
religion, strictly speaking, is not new: And _ the 
objection does not lie. ‘The gospel requires of us 
the same faith which the patriarchs had, and enjoins 
on us the religious and moral duties, which they 
acknowledged and practised. This wasa sufficient 
answer to the plausible objection. The case did 
not require him to state what new evidence the 
gospel afforded in favor of these doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Would it not be well for christians of the 
present day, to attend to this consideration? Would 
it not be well for the cause of our holy religion, if 
its professors would hold to the great and plain 
truths of the gospel, and lay less stress on forms and 
ceremonies and speculative opinions ? 





WOMAN. 
Not she with traitorous kiss the Saviour stung ; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, when Apostles shrunk, did danger brave,— 
Last at his Cross, and earliest at his Grave. 
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This most fierce and rapacious of all carnivorous 
animals, is a native of Asia, and is found in many 
parts of that extensive country : but they are most 
numerous in India. ‘They dre ferocious without 
provocation, and are never subdued by gentle and 
kind treatment. They fear not man nor any animals 
of the largest size. ‘They are even more ferocious 
than the lion; and they are, therefore, justly more 
dreaded, though not of the height or of so large 
dimensions. The largest are found in Bengal, and 
these are distinguished by the name of the Royal 
Tiger. They frequently seize and devour children 
and adults, It is believed they have a higher relish 
for human flesh, than that of any other animals. 
They have been known to dart from their coverts, 
and spring upon people who were walking for pleas- 
ure. One apparently ready to make a spring, where 


STEAM BOATS. 

Enterprises by steam navigation are increasing. 
Extensive plans are proposed for steam boats from 
Great Britain up the Mediterranean, to near the 
mouth of the Nile; thence down the Red Sea; 
and thence across the Indian Ocean. Another 
route proposed is from the more north-easterly part 
of the Mediterranean to Aleppo; and thence to 
Bir, on the Euphrates, and thence down that river 
to the Persian Gulf. The execution of either of 
these plans will be attended with very great ex- 
pense. And it is doubted whether the benefits ac- 
cruing will justify the expenditures; as there are 
already means of transportation by water the whole 
distance, though the route is far less direct. Great 
difficulties are to be met in either route. In the 
more northerly one, there is a great distance by 
land from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates ; and 
this river presents many obstructions to navigation 
from Bir, (or any other place near it,) to the mouth 
of the river, or its connection with the Persian Gulf, 
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there was a party of ladies aud gentlemen, was 
alarmed and induced to retire by the unfurling and 
presenting of an umbrella. In combat, they con- 
quer the elephant and the lion. The tiger is of the 
cat kind, (felis ;) and so are the pantiier, the cou- 
guar, and some other ferocious animals; but the 
tiger is the most formidable and destructive. It is 
of larger size than others of the kind, and its fero- 
ciousness is greater in proportion to its strength. 
The panther is a native of Africa, and the couguar 
of North America. 

As to the color of the tiger, the ground is de- 
scribed as yellow, of deeper hue on the back, and 
gradually softening to almost a white on the belly. 
But beautiful bars of black streak every part of the 
body. 





the extent of which is eight or nine hundred miles. 
For four months in the year, vessels drawing only 
four feet of water, will not be abl. to pass. On 
the route by the Red Sea, the difficuity apprehended 
is on account of the Monsoons; the winds which 
blow nearly six months in one direction in the In- 
dian Ocean ; and this, not so much as affecting the 
vessel as the men. ‘The winds are the cause of 
frequent and fatal diseases. 

A company is about being formed in England for 
several steam ships to run between London and 
New York. Their construction will be somewhat 
different from the steam boats in rivers and bays ; 
and more canvass will be given to use when desired. 


Burkxe.—ls there any of Cicero’s satirical puns 
half so severe as Mr. Burke’s on the word majesty ? 
In a conversation on the subject with Dr. Beattie— 
“ Ah Doctor,” said he, “ strip majesty of its exte- 
riors, and it becomes a jest.” 
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DE WITT CLINTON. 


Governor De Witt Clinton is very generally class- 
ed with the most eminent characters in the United 
States. For several of the last years of his life he 
was distinguished as a politician, not only in the 
State of New York, of which he was a native citi- 
zen, but through the Union. He died in 1828, 
at the age of fifty-eight ; and for thirty years was 
engaged in the duties of public life. He was only 
twenty-eight years old when chosen a member of 
the house of assembly from the city of New York ; 
and at thirty, he was elected into the Senate. 

The family of Mr. Clinton was highly respecta- 
ble. His grandfather came to this country from 
England, in the early part of the last century, and 
landed with his family atCape Cod. He continued 
there but a short time, when he removed to Ulster 
county, in the State of New York. The father 
and uncle of governor Clinton, were distinguished 
military officers in the American army in the war 
of the revolution, and each of the rank of general. 
His uncle, George Clinton, was sometime governor 
of New York, and Vice President of the United 
States ; and | is father general James Clinton, was 
eminent in the French war of 1756, as well as in the 
revolutionary contest. ‘The son was educated in 
Columbia College, New York, where he was grad- 
uated in 1786. 

At the age of thirty-three, Mr. Clinton repre- 
sented the State of New York in the federal Senate. 
Very few of the United States Senators have been 
so young. They are usuaily past middle age, and 
men of great experience in political affairs. The 
talents and patriotism of Mr. Clinton, must have 
been highly appreciated to entitle him to so great a 
share of confidence at that early age. He was of 
the Jefferson school of politics, and warmly sup- 
ported the measures of his administration. The fed- 
eral party, then so called, found him an able oppo- 
nent. Those who had supported the measures of 
President Adams, were now in the minority ; but, 
in the Senate, they numbered several, of the first 
talents in the nation. Mr. Clinton resigned his 
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seat in the Senate of the United States in 1803, 
on being elected Mayor of New York; which, 
though a less honorable or distinguished station than 
the former, required active talents and great energy 
of character. In this office, he continued for twelve 
years ; and administered the various concerns of 
that populous city with singular efficiency and im- 
partiality. During a part of this period, he was 
also a member of the Senate for the State of New 
York. One of his biographers says “ that he in- 
troduced laws to prevent kidnapping, and the farther 
introduction of slavery, for the support of the quar- 
antine establishment, for the encouragement of mis- 
sionary societies, for the prevention and punishment 
of crime, for the improvement of the public police, 
for perfecting the militia system, for promoting 
medical science, and for endowing seminaries of 
education.” 

In 1811, Mr. Clinton was chosen Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York ; and in 1813 was proposed 
for the office of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, in opposition to Mr. Madison, whose admin- 
istration was disapproved, on account of the war 
of 1812: but Mr. Madison received the majority 
of the electoral votes. In 1817, Mr. Clinton was 
elected the Governor of the State of New York, 
and continued the Chief Magistrate for several 
years, with some intermission. In 1824, he was 
again chosen, and was continued in the same office 
till his death in 1828. At that time, he was again 
proposed, in various parts of the Union, for Chief 
Magistrate of the Union. 

Governor Clinton, if he was not entitled to the 
praise of originating the plan of a canal from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie, early favored the project ; 
and to his efforts, as much as to any one man, (pro- 
bably more so,) is the country indebted for this splen- 
did national improvement ; which shows what may 
be accomplished by the enterprise of the people of 
our growing republic. We have spoken of this 
great work in a former number—we barely refer to 
it now, as one of the evidences of the ability, pub- 
lic spirit, and persevering resolution of Governor 
Clinton. 


EPITHALAMIUM.— sy 5s. a. 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising san, 
And in the dawn they floated on 
And mingled into one : 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the West 
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I saw two summer currents 
Flow softly to their meeting, 
And join their course in silent force, 
In peace each other greeting : 
Calm was the scene, through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
*Till life’s last pulse shall beat, 
Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 
Flow on in joy to meet 
A purer sky, where troubles cease, 
A calmer sea, where all is peace. 





The British United Service Journal urges the con- 
struction of a ship rail-way across the Isthmus of 
Darien. . 
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THE BRAZILIAN EAGLE. 


There is a great variety of these birds of prey ; 
and they are to be found in all parts of the world. 
They are about the mountains and in the desert, 
on rivers, and near the ocean. ‘They exhibit an 
unusal variety, in form, size and color. The Bra- 
zilian Eagle is esteemed a handsome bird, and is 
sometimes supposed to form a connecting link be- 
tween the eagle and vulture tribes. It resembles 
the latter, in having its head less thickly covered 
than other eagles, and in the position of its eyes. 
Still it bears a closer relation to the former in its 
general structure and in its habits. It is destructive 
in its habits, but is not capable of a lofty flight, nor 
of taking its prey on the wing. The upper surface 
of the head of this bird is black, and the feathers 
slightly elongated backwards ; the beak also is some- 
what elongated. The neck, breast and shoulders 
are of a brownish gray, but the latter have streaks 
or bars of a darker color. The rest of the plumage 
is of nearly a uniform shade of blackish brown. 


Several changes, however, take place in the plumage | 
The common | 


of this bird as it advances in age. 
name of this Eagle, in Brazil, is caracara, which is 
derived from its peculiarly hoarse cry. When fully 
grown, it is twenty-one inches in length, and nearly 
fifty in the expanse of the wings. 

This bird is not confined to the coast of Brazil, 
but may be met with extensively in South America. 
In Paraguay, and on the river Plate, it is equal to 
all other birds of prey. Sometimes it is found near 
the straits of Magellan. It is very voracious and 
destructive ; and frequently approaches dwelling- 
houses for purposes of prey. 


New editions have recently been published in 
England, of the lives of Johnson, Burns, and Cow- 
per. Probably, there are no new memoirs of other 
men which would be so interesting. Burns was a 
poet, in truth as well as name; and he was a man 
of generous and social feelings. We are sorry we 
can say no more. Johnson was as justly eminent 


for the moral tendency of his writings, as for his | 


great literary and philosophical attainments. Cow- 
per was a great poet; he was also a moral anda 


religious poet. His imagination was powerful, but 
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under the chastening influence of piety. The works 
of these celebrated writers are more worthy of a 
reprint, than most of the trash which annually is- 
sues from the press. In each of these new editions 
some compositions are to be included which have 
not yet been published. 








THE VULTURE. 





Vultures are usually referred to the family or class 
of rapacious birds, with hawks, owls, &c., yet they 
differ in some important particulars. The mouth 
| is smaller, and their claws are not large enough to 
grasp and bear off the prey. The head is also 
smaller, and the neck long and slender, compared to 
the hawk. ‘The beak is straight and stout. Their 
wings are long and pointed, and their flight very rapid 
and powerful. They are very voracious, and feed 
on carrion; and their bodies exhale an unpleasant 
‘smell. They build their nests on mountain trees, 

and chiefly inhabit the highest and most inaccesst- 
ble hills. Their sight is said to be very strong and 
piercing. ‘The Condor, compared sometimes to the 
ostrich, for bulk and strength, is of the vulture fam- 
ily ; and is found on the Andes, in South America. 
The King of the Vulture, so called, is as large as a 
common turkey ; and is found in most parts of trop- 
ical America. ‘The colors of this bird are rich and 
brilliant. The smaller species, to wit: the Turkey 
Buzzard and carrion crow, are found in tropical 
America ; and the latter in the southern parts of the 
United States. The Buzzard is protected by law 
in the southern states, as scavengers; and thus 
become less shy of men or of their habitations. 


A steam boat is preparing to run on cylinders 
from Paris to Rouen, on the plan much talked of 
in New York some time ago. 
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ENGLAND IN 1620, 


The question was lately asked by some one, what 
was the state of Great Britain when our fathers 
emigrated from that country, and settled in New 
England? Almost every one thinks he is able to 
answer it. And many, no doubt, are, as to the out- 
lines of the religious and social condition of our 
* Father land,” at that period. The hierarchy and 
the legitimates carried it with a high hand. This 
general remark seems to satisfy most persons, and 
they assent to its correctness, without cherishing 
any thorough recollection of the oppressions and 
impositions, under which the honest puritans long 
suffered by arbitrary power and spiritual domina- 
tion. In a political view, they were severely op- 
pressed. Their social state was altogether preca- 
rious; they could not justly boast of any rights ; 
for the king was the fountain both of power and 
honor; and their privileges, so called, depended 
on the royal will, or the interest and caprice of his 
favorites. Their personal liberty was not secure ; 
and their property might be taken when and in what 
degree the prince might order. But their religious 
condition was still more deplorable, inasmuch as 
religion is more dear to the good man, than even | 
ci\.| freedom, the greatest temporal blessing. True, | 
the English was a protestant nation, from the time | 
of Henry VIII. through the long reign of Elizabeth, | 
in the days of James, and the two Charles’s—but | 
protestant in name only. The eyes of the people | 
had been opened to see the errors and corruptions | 
of christianity in the papal system ; they had been | 
taught that the Pope was not infallible, that his 
apostles “ preached another gospel ;”’ that by their 
traditions and glosses, “ they made the word of God | 
of none effect ;’ that the Bible was the only rule of | 
faith and practice; and every one had a right to 
examine and interpret its pages for themselves. | 
But with all these reasonable admissions and pro- | 
testant doctrines, the people had really no religious 
liberty whatever. The king or queen was head of 
the church ; and their directions, dictated by ambi- 
tious and worldly-minded prelates, were absolute, 
and must be observed, on pain of death, or banish- 
ment, or persecution, however much varying from 
the words and precepts of Christ. The orders of 
Elizabeth and of James, both as to religious faith 
and worship, were as arbitrary and unjust as the | 
bulls of the Pope. If the people were not required | 
to pray to the Virgin Mary, and to call and treat her | 
as the “‘ mother of God ;” to supplicate other saints 
as mediators ; to be sprinkled with holy water ; and | 
to receive the decisions of the Pope, as the decrees 
of heaven; still they were liable to other imposi- 
tions equally unscriptural and unreasonable ; reli- 
gious liberty was wholly denied them ; and they had 
the privilege only of being unmolested, if they would 
submit to the forms prescribed by the lordly bishops, 
or the corrupt agents of the crown. The people 
had light enough to see that the church and its 
ministers were very corrupt ; but they were required 
to submit to their commands. They were allowed 
to have the Bible; but not to obey its directions, 
except under the sanction of human authority. 
They might search the scriptures, for religious truth, 
and for the enlightenment of their minds, but they 
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must conform to prelatical dicta, however contrary 
to their own understanding, or inconsistent with 
the rights of conscience. ‘Thus were their souls 
ensnared, and their spiritual progress wholly pre- 
Offences were cast in their religious path, 
in all directions ; and they were compelled to obey 


/man rather than God, or to endanger, if not to 
Sorfeit, their salvation. 


At that period, the un- 
scriptural impositions and the vain traditions of the 
church of England were little less objectionable, 
than the ridiculous and unjust requisitions of the 
Romish hierarchy. 

This is no exaggeration—the statement is true 
in all its parts. Else surely, our pious ancestors 
would not have left their native country, with all its 
comforts and enjoyments, and voluntarily encoun- 
tered such great privations and sufferings. And it 
is doing great dishonor to their memory, to pretend, 
that their treatment was not arbitrary and oppres- 
sive, and that their calamities were the fruits of their 
own obstinacy and bigotry. We rejoice, that the 
church of England, and most of her ministers have 
now a better spirit. Let them have the honor of 
it. But let us not forget, that our ancestors were 
cruelly oppressed for their religious faith. And let 
us learn christian charity from the errors of former 
days ; remembering that the church of England is 
now far more mild and liberal, than it was two hun- 
dred and forty years ago. 


Rev. Hueu Perers’s aDvICE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
Mr. Peters was the third pastor of the Salem church. 
But after a few years’ residence in Massachusetts, 
he returned to England ; and was executed for al- 
leged treason, under Charles II. 1661. Just before 
he was taken to the scaffold, he sent his daughter 


_a piece of gold, as a keepsake, and a small volume, 


written while in prison, entitled “ A Dying Father’s 
Legacy to an Only Child.” The contents of the 
volume were as follows:—‘‘ Whoever would live 
long and blessedly, let him observe these rules, by 
which he shall attain to that which he desireth :”— 





Thoughts Holy and godly. 
Talk Sincere, honest, true. 
Words Candid, profitable. 
Behavior Courteous, cheerful, modest. 
= | Diet Temperate, frugal. 
- > Apparel be > Neat, comely. 
S | Will Obedient, resigned. 
Sleep Seasonable, moderate. 
Prayers Short, fervent, stated. 
Recreation Lawful, brief, seldom. 
Memory Of eternity and judgment. 








Puenomena or Sounps. Captain Parry, the 
nautical adventurer towards the north pole, says 
that a conversation might be distinctly carried on, 
at port Bowen, at the distance of 6,690 feet. Rev. 
Dr. Clarke says, that when sailing from the Gulf 
of Glaucus to Alexandria, (Egypt,) the firing of 
the English, in attacking a fortress on the Nile, was 
heard. by all on board the vessel in which he was, 
at the distance of one hundred and thirty miles. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE. 





St. Augustine is one of the principal cities in | tic, the entrance to which is much obstructed by a 
| Lest Florida, and is situated on a bay of the Atlan- | bar. It is about two hundred and fifty miles south 
Vou. I.—No. 10. . 56 
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of Charleston, two hundred from Savannah, and 
eighty miles south of St. Mary’s river, the northern 
boundary of Florida. It is thirty miles south of the 
mouth of St. John’s river, which is one of the 
largest in that territory. The population is variously 
stated at 1,500, 2,000, 2,500. St. Augustine was 
built by the Spaniards in 1565. It is situated on a 
peninsula, and is of an oblong form, with four 
streets. The houses are built of stone formed by 
the secretion of shells. It has a good harbor, but 
of difficult access because of the bar. ‘The attempt 
is rarely made to enter without a pilot, as the bar is 
constantly changing. Vessels are often detained for 
weeks, at the bar, and sometimes have returned, or 
changed their destination. Orange groves abound 
in the neighborhood, and yield a good profit. The 
trees have been injured this spring by the frost, and 
there is little prospect of a large quantity of fruit. 
Florida was visited by Ponce de Leon, a Span- 
iard, in 1512, and it long remained in possession 
of the king of Spain. When first visited and set- 
tled, the country was called Florida as far north as 
the Chesapeake. Volney speaks of Florida as one 
of the finest climates in the world. But some writ- 
ers represent it as unhealthy. Probably, the truth 
is that some parts of Florida are healthy, and other 
parts, where the land is low and marshy, are un- 
wholesome. Some gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession, recommend the climate of Florida, and 
particularly St. Augustine, as a good residence for 
invalids, especially those of consumptive symptoms, 
rather than Cuba, or any of the West India Islands. 
It seldom freezes at St. Augustine ; the thermom- 


eter does not often stand lower than 45 or 50.° | 


We are indebted to one of that profession for the 
following account. 

“St. Augustine is surrounded by a small creek 
called the Marie Sanchez, swollen however into a 
considerable stream at high water. It consists of four 
or five streets, from sixteen to twenty feet only in 
width, running nearly parallel to the Matanzas, 


about half a mile in length, and intersected every | 


few hundred yards by others crossing at right an- 

les. A considerable open space is left near the 
middle of the city, which is dignified with the ap- 
pellation of Plaza de la Constitucion, in the cen- 
tre of which is a monument of plastered shell rock, 
built in commemoration of the constitution granted 
to Spain by her monarch. Around this square the 
three or four churches and public buildings are sit- 
uated. The streets are in general built upon pretty 
compactly, but a great number of the habitations 
are in a deserted and completely dilapidated condi- 
tion. The exterior of the buildings is of a most 
unpromising description, resembling at a general 


view an irregular conglomeration of roughly plas- | 


tered hovels ; and in fact, the entire aspect of the 
place is that, which is actually its case, of “ having 
seen better days.”” There are, however, some half 
dozen of the residences which are tolerably conve- 
nient and comfortable. The dwelling houses gen- 
erally bear some marks of the Spanish taste, as in 
having the entrance through a high court-yard, bal- 
conies projecting over the street, &c. There is, 
however, too little uniformity in external appear- 
ance or internal construction to allow their being 
referred to any one model. The floors of many 
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of them are constructed of tabbia, a mixture of lime 
and shells, which becomes in time much consolida- 
ted and smooth, but in winter is cold, damp and 
uncomfortable. The material of which almost all 
the houses are constructed, is a conglomerated shell 
rock, which is found abundantly on Anastasia Isl- 
and, within a few miles. When first removed from 
the quarry, its structure is so soft as to allow of its 
being prepared for building by being hewn with 
the broad-axe, but it attains a considerable degree 
of solidity after long exposure to the atmosphere. 

“ This is the only kind of rock found in this see- 
tion of Florida. The whole surrounding country 
is a perfect level of sand, intermingled with bro- 
ken pieces of shells, and destitute of every min- 
eral production, even the smallest sized stone. No 
natural elevations, even of a few feet, are to be 
found. 

“The old Spanish fortress, now called Fort Ma- 
rion, stands at the southeastern extremity of the 
city. Though unoccupied and very considerably 
out of repair, it presents a fine specimen of the an- 
cient style of fortification. The company of United 
States troops stationed at this post are garrisoned 
at the other extremity, in barracks which were for- 
merly the Nunnery of St. Francis. 

“There is a catholic church, much out of repair, 
in which, however, owing to undecided litigation 
between priest and people, no services had been 
held for a considerable period ;—a small methodist 
chapel not ordinarily used ; a presbyterian meeting- 
ing house commenced some six years ago, but not 
sufficiently finished to be occupied, and a small 
edifice forty by thirty feet, designed for an Episco- 
palian church, just commenced. These with the 
old Spanish government house, now fitted up for 
the United States Court, and in which public wor- 
ship was usually held, principally by the provision 
of the Missionary Society, comprise all the public 
buildings.” 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 

The English literary periodicals for April, are un- 
usually destitute of interesting matter. They give 
no account of discoveries in science, nor of inven- 
tions in the mechanic arts worthy of notice. Politics 
engage the attention of the people of all classes. 
The lower classes, generally, with some of the nobil- 
ity and gentlemen are in favor of reform; while a 
large and respectable minority are for holding up 
the pillars of the old edifice of monarchy, however 
rotten or deformed. 

The learned societies have met, and papers have 
been read before them, but containing nothing im- 
portant to the cause of the physical sciences, or the 


| mechanic arts—and very little of interest to the 


speculative theorist. There are efforts making to 
avail of the power of steam more extensively. 
Plans are before the public for a route to India by 
way of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, or more 
northerly, by the Euphrates; and for employing 
steam vessels from Great Britain to the United 
States. An effectual preventive of the evil of 
Dry-rot is also said to be discovered. The opera- 
tives complain of the increase of machinery, and of 
low wages. 
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BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 


This institution is located in Pittsfield, the shire 
town of the county of Berkshire, in the state of 
Massachusetts ; a large and flourishing inland village, 
near the centre of that county, and in the western 
part of the state. The institution is connected, in 
some respects, with the college in Williamstown, 
in the north part of thatcounty. It was established 
with the approbation of the legislature, and has re- 
ceived some aid from the state. Most of the col- 
leges in the country, have lately had medical estab- 
lishments connected with them: and the college 
governments exercise some authority and control 
over them. There are advantages resulting from 
this connexion to the students in the medical de- 
partment. There are six professors in this insti- 
tution; viz. of surgery and physiology; general 
anatomy and physiology; the theory and practice 
of medicine; materia medica, pharmacy and ob- 
stetrics ; medical jurisprudence ; botany, mineralo- 
gy, chemistry and natural philosophy. 
ber of students is from eighty to one hundred. 

It is stated, that board, including washing, can 
be had for $1,75 per week. 
paid by the pupils, amount to $40, for a course of 
instruction designed to be complete and eminently 
practical. 
nesday of February, and continues till the last of 
August. During the months of February, March, 
and April, practical anatomy with operative and 


demonstrative surgery are attended to by the pro- | 


fessor of surgery and physiology ; who also hears 
recitations on the principles and practice of surgery. 
From eight to eleven lectures a week are given. 
Recitations and a course of instruction in the theory 
and practice of medicine, materia medica, &c. by 
the professor of that department. Instruction is 
also given in botany and mineralogy. Admission 
to the library, cabinet of anatomy, natural history 
and mineralogy, is gratis. The annual lecture term 





The num- | 


begins in September, 2nd Wednesday, and contin- 
ues fifteen weeks. There is a vacation of two or 
three weeks, from the last Wednesday of May. 
Medical degrees are conferred at the close of the 
lectures, and at the annual commencement of Wil- 
liams’ college. 

Ample provision has been made by the trustees 
for the accommodation of those who may resort to 
the institution and attend the lectures and recitations. 

There are two spacious and elegant buildings 
with convenient apartments for students, large lec- 
ture rooms, an extensive collection of minerals, a 
valuable herbarium, anatomical museum and _ thea- 
tre equal to any in the United States, 


A correspondent, who we believe is often enquir- 
ing and advising for the benefit of the poorer classes 
of people, is of opinion that improvements may be 
made in the construction of dwelling houses, as to 
economy, convenience and health. He has sugges- 


| ted no specific plan, nor proposed any particular 


| form in the buildings. 
ry ° | : 
I'he whole fees to be | 


The reading term begins on first Wed- | 


Houses in the city he sug- 
gests should be planned with a view to having fresh 
air; and be built three or four stories high. And 
in the country, generally, he thinks it would be best 
to have two stories. He seems to be of opinion 
that there might be great improvements on the pre- 
sent mode of building, in preventing smoke, in secu- 
rity from fire, in saving of fuel; and in the division 
and form of the rooms, so as to secure convenience 
and to prevent waste. We present the subject to 


our readers and the public, as one deserving atten- 


tion. We wish to excite the ingenuity of our 
mechanics, carpenters, and all who are obliged to 
build out of a small purse. We shall be glad to be 
informed of any newly constructed houses, favorable 
to health, comfort, safety, and economy; or any 
plans with these views; to be communicated to 


| others. 
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SOCIETIES, 

The numerous societies in the United. States, 
literary, charitable and religious, so active and useful 
as they now are, give just occasion for grateful re- 
flection to every friend of our,country. They are 
indications of a very healthy moral tone in the com- 
munity, and augur well for the future welfare of the 
Republic. The members of these associations are 
neither few nor small. The societies are respecta- 


| liberal a scale, as we should like. 





ble for numbers, wealth and character. And an 

ardent desire is manifested to spread the light of 

science and of religion among the whole population. 

In the belief that “ knowledge is power,” and that 

religious knowledge, more than any other, is power— 

power of the most useful kind, both as it regards 

society and individuals,—the wise and the learned, 

the pious, the patriotic and the benevolent, are direct- 

ing their united efforts to the promotion of ‘thes 
highest interests of man; to the increase of means 
for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
nation. 

This is the season for the anniversary meetings of 
most societies in our country, for these important 
purposes. In New York and in Boston, they were 
heki during the last month. In Boston these asso- 
ciutions are chiefly, if not entirely, of a religious char- 
acter; the literary meetings are at other seasons of 
the year, and the members are almost wholly citi- 
zens of Massachusetts ; while the societies which 
as i«mbled in New York were composed very much 
of individuals from other states. The first, in order 
of tine, in New York, was a meeting of delegates | 
from the State Lyceums in several parts of the | 
union. The design of this society is altogether | 
literary: and one special object is, to devise means | 
for raising the character of the teachers of youth. | 
The best mode of communicating knowledge and | 
of exciting the intellectual powers of children, is | 
also a subject of consideration and inquiry. ‘These 
two objects are not only important; they are essen- 
tial in the accomplishment of what the wise and in- 
te!ligent wish to promote, the advancement of youth 
in useful knowledge, and the making of thorough 
scholars. Nothing can be clearer, than that there 
must be able and learned instructers, in order to 
give the character of good scholars to the pupils. 
A talent and a fondness for teaching are equally im- | 
portant. But has this consideration had due weight | 
in times past ? 





‘To lead the young to acquire knowledge ; or to | 
make it their own, by close and careful study ; this | 
also is an essential qualification in the teacher. And | 


this requires in him fidelity and tact, as well as | 
learning. Whether any training will give one who | 
has undertaken to be a teacher this character, we | 
pretend not to say. Perhaps a man must be born 
a teacher, as well asa poet. And yet no doubt, | 
hirts and rules may be given by able and success- 
ful instructers of youth, which will be useful to 
others, who engage in this important vocation. It 
is believed that the Lyceums in the country have 
been quite subsidiary to the interests of learning, 
more especially among the common classes ; and 
this is a consideration, which claims for these insti- 
tutions, the peculiar praise of the patriotic and be- | 
nevolent. Under the influence of our Lyceums, | 
high schools have been greatly multiplied within a 





'schools kept by the English. 
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few years; so that, at present, in addition to the 
inere rudiments of knowledge taught in our common 
public schools, the doors of science are thrown open 
to any and to all, to enter into the temple and to 
ascend the higher stories. 

Several religious societies were also convened in 
New York, some of which are not altogether on so 
The home mis- 
sionary society is said to have a shade of peculiarity 
in the tenets, which it propagates, which may lead 
it to interfere with other christian denominations. 
But if Christ be preached, we ought to rejoice, and 
will rejoice. To the society for the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of seamen we say most sincere- 
ly and devoutly, God speed it. The poor seamen 
have been too long neglected, they have been con- 
sidered as outcasts; and treated as such. Now 
there are places of worship and teachers provided 
for them in almost all the large seaports in the Uni- 
ted States. The change already produced is great, 
and should encourage to perseverance in similar 
efforts to those lately made. The great national 
Bible society is both an honor and a benefit to the 
people of this extensive country. The receipts for 


| )« +t vat ~ 
the year 1834, were $100,800, exceeding the re- 


ceipts for 1833, by $8,000. Bibles issued in 1834, 
47,700, and of New Testaments 75,000, in eleven 
languages—whole number of Bibles and ‘Testaments 
distributed by the society is 1,767,936. 

Everv family should have a copy of the sacred 
volume. With this in their hands, and duly used, 
there is a guarantee for virtue, sobriety, and indus- 
try, and a preventive of ignorance, superstition and 
fanaticism, which will prove the stability of our 
times. 


Movrnine.—In Europe, black is generally used, 
because it represents darkness, unto which death ts 
like, as it is a privation of life. In China, white is 
used, because they hope the dead are in heaven, the 
place of purity. In Egypt yellow is used, because 
it represents the decaying of trees and flowers, 
which become yellow as they die away. In 
Ethiopia, brown is used, because it denotes the 


|color of the earth from whence we came, and to 


which we return. In some parts of Turkey, blue is 
used because it represents the sky, where they hope 
the dead are gone ; but in other parts, purple and 
violet, because being a mixture of black and _ blue, 
it represents, as it were, sorrow on one side, and 
hope on the other. 


The cause of education in India (Madras) seems 
to be attended with more favorable prospects than 
formerly. The natives appear willing to encourage 
. They are opposed to 
missionaries and will not hear them. But have 
lately subscribed to support a teacher of their 
children, who promises not to interfere with their 
religious opinions. One important step will be 
taken, when the Eng'ish are employed as instructers 
of youth. 


The number of books published in London in 
1834 was 1270, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, 
or periodicals ; being 100 more than were publish- 
ed in 1833. 
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COMPARATIVE HEIGHT OF MONUMENTS. 


We present a view of several monuments and 
columns together, to show their comparative heights. 
The largest, with the outlines or exterior dimen- 
sions only, is the Pyramid at Giza, or Gizeh, in 
Egypt: and is estimated from four hundred and 
sixty to five hundred feet high. The column or 
mausoleum near Delhi, in Hindostan, is of the height 
of two hundred and forty-two fect. The Bunker- 
Hill Monument, as it is designed, though it is not 
yet finished, in Charlestown, in Massachusetts, is in 
commemoration of the battle on the 17th of June, 
1775, on that eminence ; strictly speaking, it is 
Breed’s Hill, and Bunker’s Hill is about one hun- 
dre | rods in the rear. It has been mentioned and 
described in a former number of this Magazine ; 
and we have the satisfaction now to state, that vig- 
orous efforts are making to complete the Monument, 
in the course of the present season. It is intended 
to be two hundred and twenty feet high; which will 
be higher than the London Monument by eighteen 
feet; and higher than the celebrated Washington 
Monument at Baltimore, by sixty-seven feet. The 
london Monument is two hundred and two feet in 
height, and was erected in commemoration of the 
gun -powder plot, pretended to be projected by Ro- 
man Catholics to blow up the House of Parliament. 

‘Vrajan’s column, at Rome, is one hundred and 
forty feet in height ; and was erected in honor of 
the Roman Emperor of that name, who was a far 
more worthy character, than most of the emperors 
of that powerful pagan empire. He reigned in the 
year A.D. 90, and was a correspondent of Pliny. 
Trajan’s column is easily ascended by a winding 
staircase of Parian marble. The column was built 
to commemorate his victories over the enemies of 
the empire. The leaning tower, at Pisa, in Tusca- 
ny, (Italy,) is of great antiquity. ‘The precise pe- 
riod of its erection seems not to be fully decided ; 
but it is probable it was in the twelfth century. 





There are also different opinions as to its object, 
among the learned. The stoop is fourteen feet 
from a perpendicular. It was not probably built 
in its present leaning posture; but the foundation 
has settled on one side. Near the tower is a mag- 
nificent cathedral, which was built in the tenth cen- 
tury. A different height is also given it by difler- 
ent writers. We have three now before us, one 
says it is two hundred and ten feet, another one 
hundred and eighty, and another one hundred and 
sixty-eight. It is of a cylindrical form, and con 
sists of eight circles of columns, supporting arches, 
which are more numerous but smaller, as you as- 
cend. ‘The proportions are considered very grace- 
ful. 

The mere outlines of the Pyramids are given, 
which contain the Mausoleum near Delhi, and next 
in height to the Pyramid; Bunker Hill Monument 
is the next highest ; London Monument is next, as 
to height ; the leaning tower at Pisa is next highest 
of the group ; and ‘T'rajan’s column is the lowest. 

CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

There is at the present day, we fear, an undue 
prejudice against the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. ‘Theyare often represented as wholly un- 
necessary and useless; and thus discouragements 
are thrown in the way of acquiring a knowledge 
of them. We do not join in this general censure. 
We think it pronounced by those who are not com- 
petent and impartial judges. And yet we would 
not contend that most of our youths should devote 
a great portion of their time to the study of the 
dead languages ; nor that none can be very useful 
and even eminent in society, without such a know- 


ledge. We should be sorry to see classical learn- 
ing neglected, because we think it important to 


have a portion of good scholars in our country on 
many accounts. And there is no great scholar 
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without a knowledge of the ancient languages. But 
it is very possible that too many of our youth 
are compelled to spend several years in the study 
of the classics, which is almost lost to them. For 
men of business, and for usefulness, in common 
life, and even for public affairs, and for legislation, 
it is sufficient to have a good academical education, 
and such knowledge of ancient times as they may 
learn from history and other works in the English 
language. 
cial scholars, or mere sciolists. Many are satisfied 
with a bare smattering of science, and with some 
general but indistinct notions on most branches of 
literature. One thinks he is fit to legislate for the 
state and nation, who has scarcely read his horn- 
book, in politics. This is an evil of no trifling 
magnitude. Quacks in politics and legislation may 
do as much mischief as in medicine. We protest 
against a perversion of this remark. We are re- 
publican to the back-bone ; we drank in a love of 
liberty with our mother’s milk. Men are born free 
and equal: and every one should have the right of 
voting. But experience in legislative concerns and 
a good knowledge of history, are necessary to make 
a man a useful legislator. He need not understand 
Latin or Greek, or Algebra, or be able to calculate 
eclipses ; but he ought to understand the principles 
of our constitution, the history of past times, both 
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EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT COPY OF A 
FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

The most important thing at setting out in life is 
to make a just estimate of our own worth and talents. 
If we suffer vanity and self-conceit to overrate our 
estimate, we render ourselves ridiculous in the eyes 
of others ; and if want of due ambition makes us 
underrate ourselves, we lessen in proportion our real 


value, for few people will rate us above our own 


We are not in favor of having superfi- | 


estimate. By a due estimate of your own value in 
your intercourse with mankind, you will equally 
avoid meanly cringing to those you suppose above 
you. and domineering over those below you, each 


of which equally speak a little or uncultivated 


mind. 
A certain degree of respect is due to persons of 


| peculiar merit, or who fill elevated stations, but 


as to our own country and the civilized nations of | 


Europe. The science of legislation is not attained 
in a day, ora year. But now it is no uncommon 
thing, for a very young man, and not of any expe- 
rience in legislation, to propose many alterations in 
the laws already made, and to press new ones, go- 
ing to produce a great change in the statutes of the 
commonwealth. Stability is important in legisla- 
tion—changes should not be permitted, except gen- 
erally called for by the people, and demanded by 
inevitable changes in the condition of society. 

To the physician and the clergyman, classical 
learning is highly important, if not indispensable. 
The clergyman “ who is set for the defence of the 
gospel” should be able to teach, and to convince 
gainsayers. He should then have a love of an- 
cient literature. 

And the student of medicine is better qualified 
for the profession, by a large stock of general know- 
ledge and by great advances in philosophy. The 
whole body of the people should be enlightened ; 
and a portion of a nation should be thorough schol- 


ars. Especially ought the clergyman and physician 
to be men of extensive literature. And for this 


purpose, colleges and universities should be sup- 
ported by the state, when it is not done by indi- 
viduals, D. 


Scnoots 1s Great Brirain.—The returns of 
1829 gives 26,000 independent schools in the unit- 
ed kingdoms: in 14,500 of which, the system of 
questions without answers were more or less used. 
Returns in 1834, make the schools over 32,000, of 
which 16,400 use that system of teaching, as to 
many branches. The independent schools are to 
the foundation grammar schools as fifty to one, 
en they educate sixty-five times as many chil- 

ren. 


civility is due to every one in life, whose base con- 
duct has not forfeited it. An easy, kind, and pleas- 
ing address, without sacrifice of dignity, is among 
the most valuable acquirements, and is within the 
reach of every person. It is-a kind of current coin, 
that will pass universally even among savages, and 
will gain you friends with those who cannot under- 
stand your language. 

Remember that time and exertions are the only 
true source from which to gain property, therefore 
never sacrifice the one, nor neglect the other. 

In all your business transactions, the reputation 
of prudence and perfect honesty will give what con- 
trol you need of every man’s purse ; and the easiest 
way to obtain that reputation is to deserve it. 

You have doubtless had, and will still have many 
offers of friendship; but never suffer yourself to 
consider any person your friend but whose charac- 
ter will make his friendship valuable. Never dis- 
please your friend by any apparent want of confi- 
dence ; but never let it be in his power to injure 
you, should he prove perfidious. 

In forming your plans of business, listen with at- 
tention to the advice of others, especially those of 
experience, and weigh every circumstance deliber- 
ately in forming your opinions, always reserving to 
yourself the right of being governed by your own 
opinion, whatever it may be; and when you have 
settled upon your plan, pursue it in spite of every 
thing, but impossibility, or the discovery that it is 
morally wrong. 

Should you meet, as you doubtless will, with dis- 
asters in the pursuits of life, never suffer your mind 
to be depressed, nor give way to a moment’s des- 
pondency.—Cheerfulness and courage are as neces- 
sary to the mind as food is to the body; and re 


/member, under all circumstances, that to despair 


forms no part of the duty you owe to yourself and 
to the world.— Apprentice’s Companion. 


The keeper of the almshouse in Salem is of 
opinion that of 3000 persons sent to it (for a certain 
period past) 2900 were intemperate ; and he says 
“ that about all committed to the house of correc- 
tion were intemperate persons. ‘They who are in 
favor of filling poor houses, and houses of correc- 
tion, who are in favor of poverty and crime, must 
also be in favor of continuing licensed houses and 
distilleries ! 
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Writers on natural history include the lion in 
the genus felis; and yet it is distinguished from 
other animals of this kind in several respects, as well 
as in its size and strength. The head of the lion 
is peculiar, being larger and more bushy than any 
other of the cat kind, even the tiger, panther, &c. 
The lion is found in Africa, and the warmer parts of 
Asia. They seldom appear in the vicinity of human 
habitations, but choose to range undisturbed lords of 
extensive deserts. 
cious, or disposed to attack and pursue the human 
species, as the tiger. They are also rendered tame 
and harmless, with less difficulty than the other. 
It is the general opinion, that lions are not so nu- 
merous as they were two thousand years ago—and 
yet we are not aware of the reasons offered, for 
their supposed decrease. The lion is said to have 
some nobleness of disposition, compared to other 
wild and carnivorous animals. He seems to despise 
a weak and feeble enemy, even when first attacked 
by them. 
in length, and four feet and a half high: their ap- 
pearance is most formidable, and their roarings loud 
and terrific. He is generally open in his attacks, 
but sometimes crouches like the tiger. His strength 
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LION. 


is very great, as his form and size indicate. This 
animal is however hunted with dogs, near the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and as he is not very swift, the 
dogs can overtake him. He turns upon them and 
gives battle ; and though often conquered and slain, 


| or mortally wounded by them, he does not yield at 


| once, and first kills some of his assailants. 


Nor are they altogether so fero- | 


The largest lions are eight or nine feet | 


The 
lion attains to a great age ; some being known to 
have lived seventy years. 

The common story of the Jackall being his con- 
stant attendant, or caterer, is probably not true. 
They inhabit the same parts of the globe as the 
lion, panther, and some other beasts of prey ; and 
are sometimes seen in company, or in the vicinity 
of each other. But this is accounted for, by the 
consideration that the lion and panther do not fol- 
low the prey by scent, but keep at no great distance 
from the Jackalls; and when these have hunted 


| down their prey, the others fall on and devour the 


That they act in concert, is 
The Jackall is of the dog kind 
They are 


fruit of their labors. 
not at all probable. 
(canis, ) and of a reddish brown color. 


‘little larger than the fox; and in form resemble 


' 


that animal more than the dog. They wander about 
during the night in search of prey ; and they make 
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The Jackall. 


a noise somewhat like the cry of the common hound. 
They are generally very lean and ugly. Like the 
fox, they seize on sheep, as well as hens, &c. and 
have been known to feed on the human body, if 
found in an unburied state. 





The Lioness. 


The lioness is even more ferocious than the male 
lion, especially when she has her young to protect 
and provide for, to which she is strongly attached. 
She makes her incursions with great boldness, de- 
stroys indiscriminately, every animal she can find, 

vig a 
and carries it reeking to her cubs. She brings 





forth her young in the most retired and inaccessible 
places. She goes with young five months, an | 
generally brings forth three or four at a time. The | 
young are playful and harmless, and continue at | 
the teat twelve months. They do not attain their 
full growth till five years old. When disturbed or 
alarmed, the lioness transports her young in her 
mouth ; and if obstructed in her course, she will | 
defend them to the last extremity. 





Key or tHe Bastite.—When the Bastile at | 
Paris, (that secret prison where any one obnoxious 
to the French king or court, was confined without 
conviction of crime,) was destroyed in the beginning | 
of the revolution in France, 1790, the key was taken 
by the Marquis de la Fayette, who then commanded | 
the National Guards. He sent it to general Wash- | 
ington, his political father and his great exemplar | 
in the cause of liberty. 
mansion-house at Mount Vernon. It was there a 
few years ago, and was shown to visitors by Judge 
Washington, the heir to the estate ; and the worthy 
relative of the political saviour of our country. It 





It is probably now in the | 
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was proper to be sent to such a character as 
George Washington, and by such a friend of liberty 
as Lafayette. That prison was a disgrace to a civ- 
ilized government. It was an engine of despotism, 
and a terror to all the advocates of justice and free- 
dom, and its destruction was a matter of joy to 
every friend of humanity. 


RAIL ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Miles. 
Alleghany Portage, - - - - - 36 
Baltimore and Ohio, - - - - - 8il 
Baltimore and Washington, - - - 33 
Boston and Worcester, - - - - 43 
6 “ Providence, - . . - 41 
ee “ Lowell, - - - - - 
Camden and Amboy, - - - - 65 
Columbia, - - - - - - 83 
Charleston and Hamburg, = - - - 132 
Danville and Pottsville, - - - - 654 
Hudson and Mohawk, - - - - 16 
Ithica and Oswego, - - - - - 30 
Saratoga and Schenectady, - - - 16 
Newcastle and Frenchtown, - - - 16 
In Great Britain. 
Birmingham and London, - - - 110 
Leeds and Manchester, - - - - 58 
6 ss Selby, - - - - 18 
Liverpool and Manchester, - - - $i 
Cromford and Peake Forest, - - 33 
Cardiff and Merthyn, - - - - 30 
Dalkeith and Edinburgh, - - - 20 


In France, there are three, the whole being 96 miles 


The renowned Ulysses married the daughter of 
Icarius ; and when about to carry his bride to Ithica, 
her father solicited him to fix his abode near himsell ; 
but Ulysses refused. Icarius then made his request 
to the daughter, beseeching her not to forsake him. 
When they were ready to depart, he renewed his 
intreaties, and even followed the chariot, as they 
proceeded on their way. Ulysses was embarrassed, 
and perhaps, somewhat irritated ; and thus address- 
ed Penelope :—‘‘ You can best answer this request 
and these intreaties ; it is for you to decide, whether 
you will remain with your father in Sparta, or depart 
with your husband for Ithica. You are mistress in 
this case.” Penelope made no reply, but drew her 
veil over her face, and sunk into the arms of her 
husband. Icarius was very sensibly affected by her 
behavior: and afterwards placed a statue on the spot, 
the figure of modesty ; as a symbol of delicacy and 
conjugal affection for the fair sex. The future 
conduct of Penelope was in harmony with this act 
of singular propriety. 


‘TRANSMISSION OF Sounp. It was mentioned in 
a late publication as something extraordinary, that 
the tap of the finger, at one end of a log of wood, 
should be heard at the other end. This has long 
been known. ‘The following account is more re- 
markabie. There is a well in the Isle of Wight, 
(England,) two hundred feet deep, and of twelve 
feet diameter, lined with smooth masonry. When 
a pin is dropped into it, the sound of its striking 
the water is distinctly heard. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 
In the present and some past numbers of our 


Magazine, reference has been made to public build- | 
ings in the city of New York ; to Albany, the cap- | 


ital, to Schenectady, West Point, and Newburg. In 
referring to Albany, we intended to have given an 
account of the whole State ; but time and leisure 
did not permit it. And we seize the present op- 
portunity to say a word of the “ Empire State ;” 


which is so great in extent, in resources, and in a | 


spirit of improvement and enterprise. Its extent 
is about three hundred and thirty miles square— 
that is, its distance north and south, from New York 
city to the Canada line ; and east and west, from the 
Hudson to Lake Erie. Half a century has wit- 
nessed a change, which would scarcely be credible 
to one, who was a stranger to the country. At the 
period of 1784, the year after peace, almost the 
whole territory beyond twenty miles of the Hudson, 
was an unsettled wilderness, except that the rem- 
nants of the six Indian tribes were wanderers about 
the small lakes in the interior. Even in 1789, when 
the first Congress met under the present Constitu- 
tion, the population of the State was not greater 
than to give six members, when Connecticut had 
five. The census in 1790, gave 340,000. The 
city of New York now contains more than two 
thirds of that number; and the whole State not 
less than 2,300,000. In ten years, it will number 
more inhabitants than the thirteen colonies had in 
1775. The resources of the State are in propor- 


tion to its population; the latter, indeed, is but | 


proof and effect of the former. The soil is very 
favorable to the growth of wheat and other grain. 
The Hudson opens an avenue for conveying the 
products of the farmer to the Atlantic, and a market, 
a distance of one hundred and sixty or two hundred 
miles ; and the enterprise of its rulers and men of 
property, have opened other channels of far greater 
extent, than that noble river. The Erie Canal, 
connecting the Hudson, at Albany, with the waters 
of that lake and of Ontario, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles, and running through the 
heart of the State, from east to west, is a stupen- 
dous work; as profitable to the citizens, as it is 
honorable to the projectors ; and which was scarcely 
contemplated twenty years before it was undertaken. 
There is another great work of the kind, running 
from Albany to Whitehall, at the south part of 
Lake Champlain, upwards of seventy miles. The 


Hudson and Delaware Canal, of eighty-three miles, | 


from Kingston on the Hudson to the waters of the 
Delaware, is yet another expensive work, and adds 
to the business and wealth of the State. And these 
are not all; a canal has been made from that first 
mentioned, to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, extending 
nearly forty miles. Several smaller ones in the in- 
terior of the State, might be mentioned ; besides 
that connecting the great Erie Canal, at Utica, with 
the Susquehannah, at the south bounds of the State, 
being ninety miles; and that from Rome on the 
Erie Canal to Black river, at the north, which is 
seventy miles. The facilities of intercourse between 
the city of New York, the commercial emporium of 
the United States, and Albany, and thence with the 
extensive interior of the State, west and north-west, 
by steam-boats, is also very great. Twelve hours 
Vor. 1.—No. 10. 
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are sufficient to pass from city to city, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles. 

The manufactories of the State are extensive; 
especially of woollens, which are upwards of two 
/hundred. There are more than one hundred of 
_cottons, and two hundred of iron ; and large quan- 
| tities of paper are also now manufactured in the 
| State. There is much to interest the traveller, 
/whether American or European, in the State of 
New York. Its commercial city is the London of 
America; Hudson is a noble, perhaps we should 
say, a republican river, since all things are on a 
large scale in the United States ; affording the most 
rich, variegated and picturesque views of the sur- 
rounding country; the battle-grounds of Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Bemis’ Heights, West 
Point, White Plains, are associated with memora- 
ble events in the history of the revolution ; and the 
great natural wonder of the world, the stupendous 
Cataract of Niagara, is on the western borders of 
the Empire State. Every one who has leisure, and 
would witness the growth and improvement of our 
country, should go up the Hudson, and the Erie 
Canal, and take a view of the mighty rush of waters 
from one sea into another, the distance of three 
hundred and thirty feet. 

New York was early discovered, and early set- 
tled, and for some time there were interfering claims 
between the English and the Dutch, for the terri- 
tory. Though our veins are filled with Yankee 
blood, we like the honest Dutch of New York. 
| And we agree with one, who, when questioned as 
to his particular opinion and tenets in religion, in a 
time of great excitement and controversy, as to 
speculative articles of faith, replied, that he would 
not quarrel with his neighbors on the subject; but 
would illustrate his views, by referring to the various 
ways of coming into Albany, with his load of flour, 
from the town in which he lived. He said, there 
were several roads leading from his home to the 
city—and some of his townsmen came one way, 
and some another—but he found the merchants 
never laid any stress on the particular road, or way 
he came, but were only desirous of knowing “ that 
his flour was good.” 


In the British provinces of India, there is a re- 
ligious sect, called Sads ; but the English call them 
Indian Quakers. They assemble annually, in great 
numbers, and from a great distance, for religious 
worship. They worship only one God, the creator 
of all things, and disown every kind of idolatry. 
| They maintain equality, make obeisance to none, 
| and recognize no distinction of caste or rank ; but 
| they profess homage to virtue and show abhor- 
| rence of vice, in their conduct towards others. 

They do not serve as soldiers, nor use arms for of- 
| fensive purposes, but allow to fight in self-defence. 
The dress of the men is entirely white ; and orna- 
ments of gold or silver are considered indecent for 
them. They are forbidden to get intoxicated and 
to use tobacco. They do not take an oath; they 
are required to gain a living by honest labor. In 
other respects, they resemble the Friends in Chris- 
tendom ; and it is said propose to cultivate ac- 
quaintance with them. 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


EXPLANATION OF THE VIEW OF MOUNT AUBURN. 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


retired cemetery for many families of the metropolis, 
and vicinity, and which revives associations “at 
once pleasant and mournful to the soul,” is about 
four miles from Boston, and one mile and a quarter 
west from Harvard College, in Cambridge. 
way leading to the sequestered, consecrated place, 
is through Cambridge village, towards Watertown ; 
and it lies south of that frequented road, and con- 
tiguous to the Charles river, of which there is an 
extensive view from the rising grounds in the en- 
closure. A part of the northern margin of the lot | 
is covered with forest trees, a large portion of which 
are evergreens, which serve to hide the cemetery | 
from the view of the passing traveller. This natural | 
growth of trees was probably one reason for select- | 
ing the place for the sacred purpose to which it is | 
devoted. A part of the ground near the public | 
road, is owned and cultivated by the Horticultural | 
Society. The part appropriated for the cemetery is | 
farther from the road. The grounds soon rise grad- | 
ually south from the public road, to the distance of | 
eighty or a hundred rods, and then soon descend, on 
approaching the banks of the river. The tract has 
many beautiful swells, of various forms; and con- 
tains about one hundred acres. A great part of 
the tract is free of trees; and yet they are found 
scattered in various places, so as to be in keeping 
with the appearance, and the object of selecting, | 
the spot. It was formerly known as “ Sweet Au- 

burn,” and was long a favorite walk for the stu- 

dents of Harvard, and other inhabitants of Cam- 

bridge. Respect for the memory and the character | 
of departed relatives, led to the selection of this 
secluded, yet cheerful region, as the depositary for 
their hallowed dust. The man of sensibility, and 
parental affection, would choose it for the resting | 
place of the mortal part of a beloved and promis- 
ing child. Such a feeling is honorable to the char- | 
acter, rather than evidence of weakness. A wise 

man, indeed, would not complain if his child were 

buried in the bed of the ocean, or entombed in a | 
far distant region ; but it would be his choice, that 
some neighboring grove or valley afford it a grave, 
which he may visit, and there dwell on the virtues 
of the beloved one. Abraham chose a retired spot, 
in which to bury Sarah his wife. It was a place 
of seclusion, which he could visit without publicity, 
and without interruption. We think there is no 
foolish pride, or love of distinction in all this. Surely, | 
we can never more emphatically interrogate, than 
at the gate of the tomb, “ Oh, why should mortal 
man be proud ?”’ But it is rather an expression of 
deep feeling and sincere affection, for a friend, or 
child departed, that we lay the dust smoothly and 
gently on their mortal remains, and strew their 
graves with the choicest flowers of the field. We | 
would hallow them in our recollections; and we 

would perform all that is becoming and expressive 

to this end. It may be the dictate of piety, and not 

of pride. 

All views of pecuniary profit to the proprietors 
are utterly excluded. Nor is there any design to 
confine the sale of lots to any class of citizens. 
They are advertised for sale, without discrimination, 
to such as apply. The cost of the whole tract and 


The | 


| pied it. 


| assertion, that we are Pilgrims on the earth. 
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| of improvements, as to wall, fences, &c. is stated 
This now hallowed spot, as it has become the | 


to be $25,000, and the receipts for the sale of 350 
lots, at $23,000. When the funds will justify the 
expense, it is proposed to have a permanent wall, 


to enclose the whole tract; to erect a temple of 


simple but classical form, in which religious service 
may be performed, at interments, by clergymen of 
all denominations, and for the future improvement 
of the grounds. During the year ending Septem- 
ber 1834, there were ninety-three interments at 


| Mount Auburn ; eighteen tombs built, sixteen mon- 
| uments erected, and sixty-eight lots turfted, and 


otherwise ornamented. Several other monuments 


are also in preparation. 


‘* Professed to be Pilgrims and Sojourners, as all their 
Fathers were.’’ 

We have not quoted this passage for a text toa 
sermon. For our readers do not expect, perhaps 
they do not wish forone. They can have one every 
week, and much better than we can write. But 
life is short and uncertain, and the lot of man is 
changeable, and like that of the traveller, abounds 
with disappointments and inconveniences ; and it 
may be wise to reflect upon it, for our own sake, and 
merely from selfish considerations. 

‘“‘ Nothing is permanent but change.’ ‘The story 
in the Spectator is impressive, and can never be out 
of place, while the condition of man remains as it is. 
“ A Dervise, fatigued with a long day’s travel, at 
night entered the private mansion of an eastern 
prince, and throwing down his pack, asked for lodg- 
ings. He was soon told that it was not a public 
Inn, but the private residence of a prince. He in- 
quired, who had lived there before the present 
owner. He was informed, that his father had occu- 
And who, he again interrogated, was resi- 
dent before the father? The reply was, his father. 
And before that, his father. Surely, then, said the 
Dervise, this is only an Inn, which so often changes 
its owner.” 

But, besides the changes produced by successive 
generations, most individuals experience reverses 
and privations, which give peculiar emphasis to the 
This 
world is not our home; it is not a place of perma- 
nent happiness or repose. And does this consider- 
ation make us unfaithful to the duties we owe to 
society and our families? Certainly not. For in 
the discharge of these, we secure present satisfaction 
and lay up food for agreeable reflection afterwards. 
The christian philosopher, whose richest treasures are 
in heaven, is not insensible to the duties or pleasures 
of this life: and he is instructed that piety to God 
consists essentially in deeds of charity and human- 
ity, while he is a sojourner on the earth. He is no 
ascetic, no recluse, no bigoted devotee, who thinks 
he may be pious without being pure or moral, or 
benevolent, or useful. And yet he lives, as seeing 
things which are now invisible, and has chief and 
ultimate regard to things unseen and eternal. We 
love to dwell on this theme; and wish we could 
persuade others to do it. But we are preaching ; 
and that is not our province. B. 


In India, the criminal, it is said, dreads death less 
than imprisonment for life, or even for a long period. 
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ORGANIC REMAINS. 

[From Hitchcock’s Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. ] 

Clay is not unfrequently found beneath the sands 
of Cape Cod ; though I am not aware that any cliffs 
of considerable height occur except in ‘Truro; nor 
that any organic remains of interest have been 
found init. But, in Duxbury, | in Plymouth County, 
I have ascertained, since the publication of the first 
edition of the first part of the Report, that strata and 
organic remains exist there, indentical with those at 
Gayhead. 1 am indebted to the Rev. of that 
town, fora detailed account of these strata and relics, 





made out after personal examination. He states, 
that about thirty-two years ago, a well was dug near 
the edge of a plain of considerable extent, about four 


miles from the sea, and nearly surrounded by a 
Coarse gravel (diluyium) occupied the 
surface ; next was a layer of vegetable earth; in 
which, twenty feet from the surface, was found a 


swainp. 


large fallen oak tree. Next, a stratum of tough 
blue clay, six inches thick—next, strata of iron ore, 


or gravel impregnated with it. Below this lay the 
shells &c. in apparently fresh marsh mud. Here 
were found a very perfect shark’s tooth ; the cast 
of a small species of Venus, and the species of turbo, 
which occurs at Gayhead. shaft was sunk on 
the margin of the swamp, in the vicinity of the well, 
and the strata penetrated, corresponded with those 
above-mentioned. The water rushed into the open- 
ing, and prevented an examination for petrifactions. 

About twelve years ago, another well was opened, 
eighty rods nearer the sea, than the one above-men- 
tioned, and at a lower level. After digging thirteen 
feet, through strata similar to those in the first well, | 
they came to a solid layer of ferruginous sand stone, | 
which arrested their progress. 
pointment, 
brought a thundering blow upon the rock, and | 
through it went, and up spouted the water. We | 
then cleared away and found a plate of iron ore 
about two inches thick. Under this was a bed of 
strong marsh mud, full of cohogs and clams, and 
cockles ; about two bushels of which we took out. 
In the centre jay plainly a land animal’s bone, as 
large as my wrist, and six inches long, fractured.” 
One specimen was sent to Mr. Hitchcock ; it was 
a cast of a Venus, much abraded. This marsh mud 
is identical with the green sand of Gayhead. 


THE ORGAN. 


This noble instrument is universally acknowledged 
to be the most majestic, and is undoubtedly the 
most noble piece of musical mechanism, which the 
ingenuity of man has ever devised. An Organ is, 
as if by common consent, almost exclusively devoted 
to the service of the Sanctuary. Whether it has 
reached its highest point of perfection or not, time 
will show; it seems, however, still susceptible of 
improvement. The majesty of the Organ, when 
blended with the sweetness and expression of the 


human voice, affords a richness, a brilliance *y, a full- | 


ness, and even a solemnity, w hich the voice other- 


wise could never acquire, but receives in return an | 


animation, an impress of mind, a glow of devotion, 
to which merely instrumental music can never ap- 
proach. The voice is actually indebted for per- 
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| fection to the use of the very instruments which 





«Angry with disap- | 
(said the owner of the well,) my man | 


} 


| 





some would banish from our places of public wor- 
ship as so many ambassadors from “the Prince of 
the powers of the air.” It is universally found that 
accuracy and precision of execution, not to be met 
with under other circumstances, are results of a 
habit of singing to a good instrumental organ ac- 
companiment. 

A complete Organ has usually three sets of Keys, 
of which the middle one is for the Great Organ, 
the lowest for the Choir Organ, and the upper- 
most (which seldom extends lower than F or G 
below middle C) for the Swell. 

The principal stops in the Great Organ, are the 
Diapasons ; the principal having been originally 
so called, as I should apprehend, not by Organ 
Players, but Organ Builders, who, finding it con- 
venient to make this their standard for tuning the 
other stops by, (it being a mean between the Dia- 
pasons, 15th Sesquialtera, &c.) might give it that 
name. ‘The Diapasons may therefore be considered 
as the two Unisons and foundation of the whole 
mixture, and must always be drawn, no other stops 
being to be used without being joined with them, 
though they may themselves be used alone. 

The Open Déasetes, (1) so called from the 
pipes being open at the tops, is the loudest of the 
two, but the Bass Pipes being generally slow in 
speaking, it is usual, as well to assist it in that res- 
pect, as to strengthen it to join 

The Stopt Diapason (2) with it, the Pipes of 
which are generally stopped with wooden plugs at 


| the tops, on which account they are softer toned, 


and but half the length of those of the open Diapason. 

The Principal (3) is tuned an octave above the 
Diapasons, and is occasionally joined to them, as 
well to strengthen, as to render them more brilliant. 

The Twelfth, (4) so called from being tuned 12 
notes above the Diapasons, (or a 5th to the Princi- 
pal) must never be drawn without the three fore- 
going stops—and also 

The fifteenth (5) with it, which being higher 
than the twelfth, the effect of the succession of 
fifths, between the Principal and Twelfth (which 
would be intolerable without the Fifteenth above,) 
is thereby qualified, the Octaves being greatly pre- 
dominant, whilst at the same time, the Twelfth 
enriches the mixture, so that neither of these two 
stops should be drawn without the other. 

These five Stops form a proper mixture, to ac- 
company the Choral Parts of the Services in Cathe- 
drals in common, and to accompany a small con- 
gregation in the Psalms in the Parish Churches 
The next Stop to be described is 

The Sesquialtera, (6) which is a compound stop, 
consisting of three, four, or five pipes, (according 
to the size or scheme of the Organ,) to each note 
tuned in 3ds, 5ths, and Sths, so that every note is 
a Common Chord; to prevent any mischievous 
effect from which, this stop must never be used 
without the five preceding stops, or at least the 
Diapasons and Principal to qualify it. This mixture 
is sufficient whenever the Full Organ is directed to 
be used, and te accompany the Choral Parts of 
Services and Anthems in Cathedrals on Sundays, 
or a common congregation in the Psalms in a Par- 
ish Church. Where, however, the Church or Con- 
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gregation is pretty large, the Chorus may be made 
one degree louder by drawing 

The Mixture or Furniture, (7) which also consists 
of two or more ranks of Pipes, but shriller than 
those of the Sesquialtera, so that it should only be 
uséd in addition to that stop. The next degree of 
augmentation is made by using 

The Trumpet, (8) instead of the Furniture. 
This Stop, when it does not render the Organ too 
powerful for the voices, always improves as well as 
increases the Chorus, as by being in unison with the 
Diapasons, it strengthens the foundation, and there- 
by qualifies the 3ds and 5ths in the Sesquialtera, 
&c. by rendering them less predominant.—This 
mixture should, however, only be used to accom- 
pany Voices in Cathedrals, in the Chorusses of 
Verse services or anthems, (which should be very 
full, in order to make the greater contrast to the 
Verse) and in Gloria Patris, Hallelujahs, &&c. where 
the drowning of the words is of no great conse- 
quence ; and in Parish Churches, only for a single 
verse or two, by way of contrast; or where the 
Congregation and Church are very large ; or where 
some score of Charity children add their voices to 
the Chorus, when the deep and powerful bass of the 
Trumpet serves to qualify the shrillness of the chil- 
dren’s voices ;—the whole, therefore, forming as 
grand and as powerful a Chorus as can be made 
without the help of other Instruments: This how- 
ever may be farther augmented and also improved, 
(where the magnitude of the church and congre- 
gation permits) by the addition of the Furniture 
also; to which the only increase that can be made, 
is by adding 

The Clarion, or Octave Trumpet, which also, 
where the Church and Congregation are very large, 
improves the Chorus by rendering it more brilliant. 
This Stop, however, must never be used but in ad- 
dition to all the foregoing, the force of which al- 
together, will be too great to accompany Voices 
even in Gloria Patris, &c., except on particular 
festivals or times when the Church is much crowded, 
or the Voices exceedingly numerous, for which pur- 
pose it should be reserved. 

So that there may be five different kinds of the 
full organ used, viz: The Sesquialtera, (with the 
five preceding Stops)—2d. The Furniture added 
to the Sesquialtera.—3d. The Trumpet added in- 
stead of the Furniture-—4th. The Trumpet and 
Furniture both added.—And 5th. The Clarion 
added to the whole. 

Thére are two other Stops in many Organs, 
which ‘éan only be properly used in the full Organ, 
viz. the Tierce (10) or sharp Third to the Fifteenth, 
and Larigot (11) or Octave Twelfth. These Stops 
I look upon to be put in by Organ-Builders, merely 
to make a show of Stops to draw, at a small ex- 
pense, as they only incumber an Organ, and con- 
sume wind to little or no purpose. The only Stop 
remaining in the Great Organ (in modern Organs) 
is 

The Cornet (12) which is also a Compound Stop, 
having five Pipes to a Note, tuned something like 
the Sesquialtera, but as it is only a half or treble 
Stop, it ought never to be used in the full Organ, 
but only with Diapasons, in Voluntaries, giving out 
Psalm Tunes, Symphonies of Anthems, &c. 
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The Choir Organ (vulgarly called the Chair 


| Organ) usually consists of the following Stops, viz: 





The Stopt Diapason, (1) which for want of an 
Open Diapason to draw with it (the Bass Pipes of 
which are too large and powerful for a Choir Organ,) 
may be joined with 

The Dulciana, (2) which, though the Pipes are 
also open, and in unison with it, is yet much smaller 
and softer than the Open Diapason; it is however 
seldom carried down lower than Gamut. This 
Stop (as its name implies) has a peculiar sweetness 
of tone, and may be used quite alone. 

The Principal (3) with the two preceding Stops, 
makes the proper accompaniment in full Services, 
where the Sides sing alternately, and not together, 
(when the Full Organ should be used) or during 
the Chanting on week days, to which may also be 
added (especially if there be no Dulciana) 

The Flute, (4) of which the Pipes are stopt, and 
in unison with the Principal, but softer. ‘This is 
also frequently used alone, (as an imitation of the 
common flute or flageolet,) but is more properly 
joined with the Diapason, which two Stops with 
the Dulciana at pleasure,) are the proper aceom- 
paniments in Solo or Verse parts of Anthems, the 
Principal being too loud for that purpose, except 
where the Voices are unsteady, and require to be 
led. 

The Twelfth, (5) and Fifteenth, (6) may be added 
to the foregoing Stops, to accompany the Chants 
on a Sunday, and in full services, (except when 
the two sides sing together) when the Congregation 
is large, or the Singers numerous; and also in Par- 
ish Churches in some of the middle verses of a plain 
Psalm tune by way of relief; to which, and for the 
same purposes, may occasionally be added 

The Bassoon, (7) which is in unison with the 
Diapason and Dulciana, with which only it must be 
joined, when used as a fancy Stop in Voluntaries. 

Some Organs have a Vox Humana, or Cremona, 
or Cromhorn, as it is sometimes called, instead of a 
Bassoon, which Stops should only be used with the 
Diapasons, (with which they are also in Unison,) 
and not in the full Choir Organ, as the Bassoon 
may; the Bass of the other two being very rough 
and disagreeable. 

The only Part of the Organ remaining to be de- 
scribed, is the Swell, the usual Stops in which are 

The two Diapasons, (1, 2) which, when used 
alone, produce much the same effect as the Dulciana 
in the Choir Organ; they are therefore generally 
joined at least with 

The Principal, (3). The most beautiful Stops, 
however, in the Swell are 

The Hautboy, (4) and Trumpet, (5) which being 
in Unison together, may be used either singly or 
both together, but always with the Diapasons.—To 
the whole of which may be added 

The Cornet, (6) which altogether makes what is 
called the full Swell. 

The Swell is frequently used in accompanying 
Voices instead of the Treble of the Choir Organ, 
for which it may be sometimes more convenient, as 
the Sound may be increased or diminished sa as to 
accommodate such Voices as may require such as- 
sistance; but its principal use is in Voluntaries, 
giving out Psalm tunes, &c. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The superb Organ, of which the preceding is a 
description, and which is represented by the engrav- 
ing on the opposite page, is just finished at the 
Manufactory of Mr. Thomas Appleton, for the 
Congregation worshipping in the Centre Church, 
Hartford. This elegant superstructure, in point of 
architecture and symmetry of proportion in its 
exterior, is not surpassed by any Organ extant. Mr. 
Appleton has comprised in this instrument a greater 
volume of tone and brilliancy than we have ever 
witnessed in any Organ of its size. Its dimensions 
are, 25 ft. in height, 144 ft. in breadth, and 11 ft. in 
depth.—It has three sets of Keys and 36 Register 
Stops ; a coupling stop to connect the Great Organ 
with the Pedals, or to couple the Choir Organ with 
the Pedals, or both Organs with the Pedals, and a 
coupling stop to combine the whole three Organs 
into one. 

The contents of the above Organ are as follows, 
viz: The Great Organ consists of Two Open Dia- 
pasons, Two Stopt Diapasons, one Principal, one 
Twelfth, one Fifteenth, one Tierce, one Sesquialtera 
with 3 ranks, one Cornet with five ranks, one Mix- 
ture with 3 ranks, One Trumpet, and One Clarion, 
with seventeen Sub-bass pipes, embracing eight 
hundred and sixty-seven pipes. 

The Choir Organ consists of one open Diapason, 
one Dulciana, one Stopt Diapason, one Principal, 
one Flute, one Cremona, and one Bassoon, em- 
bracing three hundred and forty-eight pipes. 

The Sweil organ consists of one open Diapason, 
one Stopt Diapason, one Principal, one Dulciana, 
one Cornet of 3 ranks, one Clarionet, and one 
Hautboy with a Tremulant, embracing three hun- 
dred and thirty-three pipes. 

The largest wooden pipe is 20 ft. in length, 24 
inches deep, and 21 inches in width. The largest 
metal pipe is 14 ft. in length by 9 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 100fbs. The whole number of Pipes 
is fifteen hundred and forty-eight. 

Other specimens of this experienced artist’s work- 
manship are exemplified in those noble super- 
structures in Boylston Hall and in the Bowdoin St. 
Church. We understand that two very first rate 
and expensive instruments, one for Trinity Church, 
and the other for the Boston Academy of Music, 
are about being erected in this manufactory, which 
will doubtless redound equally to the credit of the 
artist, and the honor of our country. 


Mediocrity. The maxim of the ancient philoso- 
pher, Cleobulus, “ that mediocrity is best,” has been 
justly considered of universal interest and impor- 
tance. The experience of every age seems to have 
given it a new confirmation; and to show that 
nothing, however specious or alluring, is pursued 
with propriety, or enjoyed with safety, beyond cer- 
tain limits. 


The Rev. Mr. Milman’s History of the Jews is 
written not only with much ability, but with great 
impartiality, and more favorable to the character of 
that people, than other writers have delineated it. 
It is said a subscription is on foot in Europe, by the 
wealthy Israelites, to present Mr. Milman a piece of 
plate, as a tribute of their admiration of the work. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE OF YOUTH. 

We are not exclusively the friends of the rich— 
we approve of no peculiar privileges, no monopo- 
lies for them. We are the friends of the poor—of 
the honest and industrious poor; not of the indo- 
lent and extravagant, who contract debts, without 
the prospect or intent to discharge them in season. 
This class, or description of young men, however, 
we fear are numerous ; and they have the injustice 
to defraud the honest mechanic, and the working- 
man, and then to complain of him for asking for 
his dues. The most opulent is fully entitled to 
pay for money lent, or goods sold ; though he may 
not be made poor, because a few defraud him by 
refusing the sum promised. But in most cases, it 
is the industrious and frugal mechanic who is cheat- 
ed and injured by extravagant and thoughtless young 
men, who get into debt, and then take no care to 
pay ; and who, when requested to give the work- 
ing-man his due, adds insolence to injustice. In- 
stead of paying the demand, they complain of the 
creditor, as hard-hearted. They forget. that he has 
a family to support, rent to pay for, and claims of 
the wholesale merchant to satisfy. This they for- 
get, or, what is more censurable, they care little 
about it; showing that they are willing to prey on 
the laboring part of the community, and that they 
consider themselves above the ordinary rules and 
laws of society. How many retail traders and 
mechanics are defrauded of their just dues, by idle 
and extravagant young men; who, if they were in- 
dustrious and prudent, would be free from debt, and 
far more respectable than by appearing in a costly 
dress, furnished by the honest mechanic. There is 
reason to believe, that parents are in some measure 
blameable for the extravagant habits of their chil- 
dren. But this lessens not the disgrace attached to 
those who run in debt, when they have no means of 
paying ; and who reproach the industrious mechanic 
for demanding, or asking the just reward of his labor. 


Washington seldom showed that he was much 
elated or excited. He had very strong feelings, but 
generally suppressed them. When on his way to 
take command of the American army at Cambridge, 
the last of June 1775, he met the news of Bunker- 
Hill battle ; and he was so rejoiced to learn, that 
the Militia would fight bravely for the country, he 
took off his hat and gave three cheers ; and said, 
“there is hope,—my countrymen are brave.”’ 

In 1777, the third year of the war, he was very 
anxious to have the States raise troops for during 
the war, or at least for three years, rather than for 
one. A Committee of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts waited on him to inform him, that they had 
voted to raise the men he wanted, but only for one 
year. He jumped from his chair, and said, “ good 
God, gentlemen, the country will be ruined by such 
measures !”’ He then took his seat, and was perfect- 
ly calm. But the men were raised for during the 
war, or for three years. 


By united effort, the theorist and the practical 
man may accomplish much, which neither could 


| effect alone. 








COFFEE TREE. 





The coffee tree or shrub is found in hot climates ; | 
and the seed seems to have been brought first from | 
Arabia into Europe. It also grows in the East In- | 
dies, and is considered a native of Java and other | 
parts of Asia. It is now cultivated extensively in | 
the West Indies, where it was introduced in the | 
beginning of the last century. The tree is from | 
fifteen to twenty feet high. ‘ The leaves are large, | 
smooth, and glossy on the upper side; the flowers | 
grow in bunches, at the base of the leaves, and are | 
white and sweet-scented. The berries and fruit are | 
somewhat of an oval shape, about the size of a cher- | 
ry—each of these has two cells, and in each cell isa | 
single seed, which is the coffee we use before roast- 
ed.” The best coffee is brought from Mocha, on | 
the Red Sea; that from Java is next esteemed.—In | 
Arabia great attention is paid to the culture of this 
article. It is supposed that fourteen million pounds | 
are produced annually, in that country. The pro- | 
duce has been very great also in Domingo, and other | 
West India islands. Coffee, as a drink, was first | 
used in France and England, about the year 1650; 
nearly a hundred years after, it had been used at 
Constantinople by the Turks. The Mahometans 
introduced the fashion. ‘They generally drink it | 
without sugar. But it is more nutritious as well as | 
more palatable, to be qualified with both sugar and | 


cream. 


ticle; and this is very important to be duly atten- 


ded to. 





We have before spoken of the best meth- | 
od of roasting and preparing this now common ar- 
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FEMALE OF BEIRA. 


Beira is the largest province in Portugal, and con- 
tains about a million of inhabitants. It is bounded 
westerly on the Atlantic, and on the east by Span- 
ish Estramadura. The river Tagus touches the 
southern boundaries; the Douro is the principal 
river of the province. The Tralos-Montes are on 
the north of it. Some part of the range is nearly 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea ; and 
the tops are covered with snow several months in 
the year. Still many parts of the province abound 
in oranges. The women are tall, and wear long 
and flowing dresses, as seen in the annexed engrav- 


ing. 


Apples cultivated in South of England in 16th 
century.—< The names of appeles which I had 
ther graffes from Brentmarch, of one Mr. Pace- 
Item—the appell out of Essx: the lethercott, or 
russett appell; the Loundon peppen ; the ken gren- 
ling’; the glass appell, or pearn-cane ; the nemes 
appell, or grenling ; the Bellabone; the appell out 
of Dorsettsher ; the Domine quo vadis ; (whither 
goest thou, Lord ;) the Pace pear. [Extracted from 
i: common-place book, written by John Trevelyan, 
of Nettlecombe, 1582.] 


A rail road is projected from Paris to Calais, so 
that one may breakfast in Paris, and dine in Lon- 
don; but the time isnot given. Perhaps the break- 
fast hour is six, and the dinner hour six or seven, 
P. M. making twelve or thirteen hours. 
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The season of summer has now reached us, with 
all its richness and splendor ; but it brings also that 
degree of heat which, as it regards our feelings at 
the time, we should like to dispense with. And yet 
even this degree of heat may be useful for many 
purposes. It teaches us, at least, that great and 
various and preponderating as are our blessings and 
our means of enjoyment, we are not without some 
alloy of our pleasures, and cannot claim an entire 
exemption from suffering. 

Many fruits of the earth are now in perfection ; 
and the general appearance of the fields, gardens, 





orchards and forests is as rich and gorgeous as at any 
season of the year. The frost has not yet even 


Vou. I. No. 11. 


THE SUMMER SEASON. 





approached the fields and fruits with its withering 
influence ; the cold and chill of spring have long 
since past, and left the earth to the full influence of 
heat for nearly two months. The robe which na- 
ture has now spread over its works is richly varie- 
gated, and beautifully adorned. If one walks forth 
in the fields and pastures and meadows, all is redo- 
lent of beauty, and invigorating by its freshness.— 
Ripe fruit, in moderate quantities, is said by the 
physician to be highly salutary. It is only unripe 
fruit, or when taken in great quantities, without 
animal food, that it operates injuriously on the hu- 
man system. 

This is the season for particular attention to 
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dairies ; and the labor of females is in requisition, 
in this department of a farm. It requires attention 
and judgment as well as labor. It might raise a 
smile to say, that there was any great skill or art in 
this employment. But it is a fact, that there is a 
large portion of poor butter in our markets ; which 
is owing to carelessness or ignorance. And it is as 
much against the interest of the seller, as the pleas- 
ure of the buyer. Every experienced farmer (and 
farmeress) must know, that several things are ne- 
cessary to secure sweetness in this common ar- 
ticle. It is well known, that the butter milk must 
be entirely excluded, and that a due quantity of the 
preserving ingredient be added. Clean vessels, in 
which it is kept, is also important. But one essen- 
tial circumstance is generally disregarded, in small 
dairies. The cream is kept too long. Nothing can 
remedy this defect. The best butter is made by 
churning the milk within twelve hours from the 
time it is taken from the cow, and while it is per- 
fectly sweet. The finest butter ever brought to our 
market is made of milk, soon after coming from the 
cow, at least within twelve hours, and without pre- 
viously separating the cream. But even in this case, 
the milk must be kept in a cool place, the butter- 
milk thoroughly worked off, the salt clean, fine, and 
of sufficient quantity ; and the article kept from a 
warm atmosphere till it is used. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


Conchology is the branch of natural history which 
relates to the form and structure of shells. It is an 
interesting study to the lovers of nature, and serves, 
like the vegetable and animal kingdoms, to show the 
intelligence and skill of the almighty Creator of all 
things. The shells in Conchology, as distinguished 
from crustaology, are composed chiefly of carbonate 
of lime with a small portion of animal matter, in 
the form of coagulated albumen. The animals in- 
closed in shells, to which we usually give the name 
of Conchology, or otherwise called testaceous, are 
remarkable for the softness of their bodies and the 
continuity of their parts. The study of Conchology 
is often recommended to the young and to females. 
We see not, why the man of age should not attend 
to it, as well as to any other department in natural 
history. The knowledge of Conchology may be 
useful as well as amusing. In the various forms 
and structure of shells, and the classification. of 
which they are capable, it must be extremely inter- 
esting; and great as is the variety, there is still a 
wise and skilful arrangement everywhere apparent. 
Every shell, thought peculiar in some respects, is fit- 
ted to the animal inclosed in it. There is a most 
wonderful adaptation to its nature and habits. It 
would be an infinite labor to point out particular 
instances. Onsome accounts, this study is of equal 
interestas thatofbotany. The study of Conchology 
is also important to the geologist. Of late years it 
has become more interesting than at former periods. 
Geology requires peculiar attention. Shells of 
oceanic animals are found in most places, in the 
bowels of the earth and in the centre of high moun- 
tains. And it is important to know what species or 
class they belong to. These are reasons sufficient 
to attract attention to this department of natural 
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history. Several persons in this part of the coun- 
try have been sometime engaged in making collec- 
tions of shells. A lady in New Bedford has an ex- 
tensive collection. It is a great treat to examine it. 
She has been twenty years devoted to it: and she 
requires contributions of every captain of a whale 
ship that sails from the port. ‘The classification is 
very perfect; she is acquainted with all the technical 
terms of the science, and discourses most learnedly 
on the subject. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

As early as the age of twenty, every one should 
consider the importance of having a good moral 
character; and should endeavor to form and acquire 
it. At that age, there is usually maturity of intel- 
lect enough to distinguish between good and evil, 
and to decide on the course to be pursued. Con- 
science and the moral sense have full power to 
discriminate and to choose. The right and the 
wrong of actions are clearly perceived and under- 
stood: and the different results of each, as to our 
present being, at least, if we were to extend our 
views no further, may be justly apprehended. 

It has been often and justly said, that we are 
creatures of habit. And habits of a moral charac- 
ter are early formed. We have passions, and we 
are liable to temptations ;—if we yield to evil desires 
for a time, they become stronger; if we are over- 
come by early temptations, we shall have less power 
to resist afterward. ‘The course began and pursued 
for a season, will, except by an uncommon effort, or 
some remarkable occurrence, most probably be 
pursued. It will be natural to continue it. And 
hence the necessity of setting out right; and of 
entering the right path early. 

It is a common error, but a great and dangerous 
error, that a moral reformation, or change of moral 
character can, at any time, and easily, be effected. 
It is far otherwise. Besides, if there be a right 
course, and a proper course, (both as our duty and 
happiness are concerned,) the sooner we enter upon 
it the better.—We shall thus show our wisdom, and 
provide for our interest. Not to do so, will be act- 
ing on a principle, which, in other and the common 
affairs of life, every one condemns. 

We venture to say to the young, then,—See to 
your moral character—‘ Get knowledge and wis- 
dom—and with all thy getting get understanding.” 
Seek for useful knowledge ; and let this knowledge 
guide you. If a man knows how to pilot a ship, 
or to manage a farm, and yet sleeps, or haunts the 
tavern, when he should be watching and working 
at his post—what should we think of him? The 
light of conscience must guide; the moral sense 
must be the criterion; evil desires, and selfish, 
irregular passions must be suppressed.—Resolutely 
conform to duty ; and habit will soon make duty 
pleasant. And the middle and close of life will 
not be filled up with vain regrets and painful self- 
denials. 


Reason anp Revetation.—He who takes away 
reason to exalt revelation puts out the light of both, 
and does much the same as to persuade a man to 
put out his eyes, the better to receive the light of 
an invisible star by a telescope.—Locke. 
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MONUMENT OF THE GREAT 'TRE 


This compact, which for its justice and benevo- 
lence, has conferred immortal honor upon the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, was made under the wide- 
spreading branches of an elm tree, that stood upon 
the bank of the Delaware at Shackamaxon. The 
stately tree was uprooted by a storm in 1810, when 
the trunk measured twenty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence, and its age was ascertained to be two hundred 
and eighty years, having been one hundred and 
fifty years old at the time the treaty took place. It 
was held in the highest veneration by the Indian 
nations, by the first settlers, and by their descend- 
ants. During the revolutionary war, in 1775 when 
the British army had possession of the district of 
country within Kingston bay, and when firewood 
was very scarce, General Simcoe who had com- 
mand of the troops there, from a regard which he 
entertained for the character of William Penn, and 
the interest which he took in the history connected 
with the tree, ordered a guard of British soldiers to 
protect it from the axe. Many curious recollections 
belong to this venerated spot, and some of these 
are noticed in a memoir concerning the treaty, which 
may be seen by reference to the transactions of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. Roberts Vaux, whose correspondence 
with the late judge Peters, Mrs. Deborah Logan, 
and the Rev. Dr. Collin, relating to the traditionary 
account of the treaty, was the means of bringing 
out much other instructive and entertaining matter 
worthy of perusal and preservation. 

The Penn Society, in order to preserve a know- 
ledge of the spot where the elm tree stood, have 
caused a simple block of marble to be placed there, 
in the expectation, at some future day, of erecting 
a monument, altogether worthy of the event, and 
the scene which is now more humbly commemora- 


ATY OF PENN, AT SHACKAMAXON, 


ted in the manner that the annexed engraving rep- 
resents. 

The inscriptions on the stone are as follows : 
ON THE NORTH. ON THE WEST. 
Treaty Ground of William Penn Placed by.the Penn Society, 
and the Indian natives, 1682. A.D. 1827, to mark the site of 

Unbroken faith. the great Elm Tree. 


ON THE SOUTH. 
William Penn, 
Born 1644 
Died 1718. 


ON THE EAST. 
Pennsylvania founded 
1681, 

By Deeds of Peace. 





PHYSICAL CHANGES ON THE GLOBE, 
[From the London Physical Geography. ] 

From the regular succession of natural events to 
which we are accustomed, and the repugnance we 
feel to the idea that it is possible for the course of 
nature to suffer interruption, we might almost per- 
suade ourselves that the physical features and con- 
dition of the globe possess an unchangeable char- 
acter. So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that there is no country wherein traces are not dis- 
coverable of great changes and violent revolutions 
of which the earth has formerly been the theatre. 
The confusion often exhibited in the position of the 
different strata or layers of which the crust of the 
earth is composed, the frequent discovery of the re- 
mains of animals and vegetables deeply buried in 
the soil, and many other appearances, testify that 
the surface of the globe has undergone convulsions, 
to the production of which none of the natural 
agents with which we are acquainted can be regard 
ed as adequate ; unless they once acted ina method, 
and with an extent of violence, of which it is im- 
possible for us, by reference to what now exists, to 
form a conception. ‘The lowest and most level 





parts of the earth exhibit nothing, even when pene- 
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trated to a very great depth, but horizontal strata, 
composed of substances more or less varied, and 
containing almost all of them innumerable marine 
productions. Similar strata, with the same kind 
of productions, compose the lesser hills to a consid- 
erable height. Sometimes the shells are so numerous 
as to constitute of themselves the entire mass of the 
rock ; they rise to elevations superior to the level 
of every part of the ocean, and are found in places 
where no sea could have carried them at the pre- 
sent day, under any circumstances ;* they are not 
only enveloped in loose sand, but are often inclosed 
in the hardest rocks. Every part of the earth, every 
continent, every island of any extent, exhibits the 
same phenomenon.” ‘The perfect state in which 
these shells are generally found, and the regularity, 
thickness, and extent of the beds that contain them, 
prove that they could not have been deposited in 
their places by any temporary invasion of the sea, but 
that the water must have remained there long enough 
in a state of tranquillity, to have allowed them grad- 
ually to deposit themselves. Some of the strata of 
marine formation are much more recent than others ; 
while in the midst of even the oldest strata of this 
kind, other strata appear full of animal or vegeta- 
ble remains of land or freshwater productions. 

On these accounts, it would seem as if the land, 
now inhabited by man, had experienced various 
successive irruptions and retreats of the sea. ‘There 
are appearances which lead to the conclu- 
sion that the catastrophes which have occasioned 
these changes have been sudden and violent. ‘To 
numberless living beings, they were the messengers 
of destruction, and of many, the very races have 
been utterly extinguished. Cuvier, the celebrated 
French geologist and natural historian, from an ob- 
servation of the fossil bones of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty quadrupeds, has determined that 
upwards of ninety of these animals were of kinds 
unknown to naturalists. There can be no doubt 
that the revolutions in which these animals were 
destroyed, occasioned great changes of climate in 
many parts of the earth, and that in some instances, 
at any rate, the change took place very rapidly. 
Fossil plants, and animals of similar kinds to some 
which still exist in warm regions, have been found 
in countries where the cold is very much beyond 
what such kinds are capable of sustaining; and in 
the arctic zone, the carcasses of large quadrupeds 
have been discovered enveloped in the ice with 
their skin, hair, and flesh, still remaining, so that the 
alteration in the climate must have occurred with 
such suddenness, as to prevent their bodies from 
being decomposed by putrefaction. 

Such are some of the traces that bear witness to 
the revolutions which the surface of the globe has 
undergone. These wonderful and destructive events, 
of the immediate causes of which nothing can be 
declared with certainty, must have long ceased ; 
but the earth has since experienced, and is still ex- 
periencing changes of a very perceptible kind, which 
we now proceed to notice. 

Of the several agents which contribute to these 
changes, water has the widest sphere of activity. In 


also 





* Fossil shells have been found on the summits of the Pyrenees ; 
and among the Andes as much as 13 and 14,000 feet above the 
devel of the sea. 
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all abrupt and precipitous mountains, fragments of 
earth and rock are continually falling down from 
the higher parts, owing to the slow, but effectual 
action of rains, storms, &c.; and these become 
rounded by rolling upon each other. These frag- 
ments collect upon the sides and at the foot of the 
mountains, and, on some occasions, when under- 
mined by rivulets, have been known to slip down in 
immense masses, and by stopping up the course of 
rivers, create great devastation. But, without any 
such extraordinary occurrences as these, the streams 
that descend along the flanks of elevated grounds 
carry with them some portion of the materials of 
their respective slopes, especially when swelled 
into violence by rains or the melting of snows , and 
such as come from mountains sweep down with 
them even some of the fragments of rock that have 
been collected in the high valleys. In proportion, 
however, as these streams reach the more level 
country, and their channels become more expanded, 
they deposit the fragments and stones, till at last 
their waters convey along only particles of mud of 
the minutest kind. If, therefore, these waters do 
not run too rapidly into the sea, or the particles in 
question do not previously settlein some lake through 
which the rivers pass, the mud is deposited at the 
sides of their mouths, forming low grounds, by which 
the shores are prolonged and encroach upon the 
sea; and when the waves, by casting up sand 
upon them, assist in their increase, large tracts are 
created. 

It has been concluded, with reason, that a great 
part of Lower Egypt owes its formation to the allu- 
vial matter brought down by the Nile, aided by the 
sand cast up by thesea. M. Dolomieu has endeav- 
ored to show that the tongue of land on which 
Alexandria was built, (331 years before Christ,) 
did not exist in the days of Homer, (about 900 B. 
C.,) and that the lake Mareotis was, at the latter 
period, a large gulf of the sea. In the time of Stra- 
bo, the geographer, who lived about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, this gulf had been inclosed 
by land, and is described as a lake of six leagues in 
length. More certainty exists as to the changes 
that have occurred since that period. The sand 
thrown up by the sea and wind has formed, near 
the site of the ancient town, a narrow tongue, on 
which the modern Alexandria stands. It has block- 
ed up the nearest mouth of the Nile, and reduced 
the lake Mareotis almost to nothing ; while the rest 
of the shore has been very much extended by the 
continual deposit of alluvial matter. In the time 
of the ancients, the Canopian and Pelusian were 
the principal mouths of the Nile,+ and the coast ran 
in a straight line from the one to the other. The 
water.now passes out chiefly through the Bolbitian 
and Phatnitic mouths ; and round them the greatest 
deposits have taken place, to which the coast is in- 
debted for its swelling outline. The cities of Rosetta 
and Damietta, which were built upon these mouths 
close to the sea, 1000 years ago, are now six miles 
distant from it. At the same time that the sediment 


+ The Canopian or westernmost mouth, which used to discharge 
itself into the sea not far from the site of Aboukir, is now lost in 
the lake of Etkoo ; the Pelusian, the easternmost mouth of the 
Nile still exists but in a very insignificant state, flowing through 
the lake Menzaleh. 
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ct the Nile occasions an extension of the land, both 
the bed of the river and the country, which is pe- 
riodically covered by the overflow of the waters, are, 
from the same cause, gradually raised to a greater 
elevation. As a proof of this elevation of the soil, 
it is stated that at Cairo, before the rise of the river 
is deemed sufficient for the purpose of irrigation, its 
height must exceed by 34 feet that which was re- 
quisite ten centuries ago. According to this state- 
ment, the ground must have been raised at the rate 
of nearly 44 inches in a century. The ancient 
monuments of the land have their bases, more or 
less, covered by the mud which has been, for ages, 
accumulating around them. 

The Delta of the Rhone undergoes a similar aug- 
mentation, and it would appear that the arms of 
that river have, in the course of 1800 years, become 
longer by three leagues ; and that many places which 
were once situated on the brink of the sea, or of 
large pools, are now several miles distant from the 
water. In Holland and Italy, the Rhine and the 
Po, since they have been banked up by dikes, raise 
their beds and push forward their mouths into the 
sea with great rapidity. Many cities which, at 
periods within the range of history, were flourishing 
sea-ports, have, by the encroachments on the water, 
been deprived of their importance. It is with ex- 
treme difficulty that the Venetians are able to pre- 
serve the lakes by which their city is separated from 
the main land; and in all probability Venice is des- 
tined to experience the fate of Ravenna, which, 
according to Strabo, stood among lakes in the time 
of the Roman emperor Augustus, but is now a 
league from the shore. M. Cuvier records some 
curious information which he obtained from M. de 
Prony, inspector-general of bridges and roads, who 
Was appointed to investigate the remedies that 
might be applied to the devastations committed by 
the floods of the Po. This clearly displays some 
of the surprising changes which the coast of the 
Adriatic has undergone. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the whole waters of the Po flowed 
to the south of Ferrara, in the two channels called 
Po di Volano, and Po di Primaro; an irruption of 
the river to the north of that city happened not 
long after, and owing to this new direction of the 
stream, the two old channels in question had, in 
less than 100 years, been reduced to the compara- 
tive insignificance in which they still remain. Since 
the construction of the grand embankments of the 
Po, the formation of new land has proceeded very 
rapidly, especially within the last two centuries. 
Such indeed has been the increase, that the city of 
Adria, which there is no doubt was, at a very remote 
date, seated on the coast of the Adriatic, is now 


part of it. The distance from the same city to the 
extreme point of the promontory of the alluvial land, 
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since they have been banked up; the additions of 
land that have been made along the shores of the 
North Sea, in Holstein, Friesland, Groningen, &c.; 
and the diminution of the sea of Azof, by the en- 
trance of alluvial matter from the Don, are further 
instances of the changes which nature produces by 
the most simple means. ‘The Yellow Sea (so 
named from its waters being colored by an inter- 
mixture of particles of yellow mud) affords a simi- 
lar example. ‘This sea, which lies between the 
peninsula of Corea and the eastern coast of China, 
is exceedingly shallow, as appears from the account 
of Captain Hall, who navigated it in the year 1816. 
That officer states, that no land could be perceived 
from the mast-head at the time when his ship was 
in less than five fathoms water; and, before a sight 
of land was obtained, even this depth was consider- 
ably reduced. ‘The bottom consisted of mud, form- 
ed of an impalpable powder, without the least sand 
or gravel. The fine particles, from which this mud 
is deposited, are brought down by innumerable 
streams from China and Tartary. 

The alterations perceived to be taking place in 
many of those lakes which are traversed by rivers, 
proceed from the same cause as the extensions of 
alluvial land into the sea which we have just been 
considering. The matter brought down by rivers 
easily settle in the still water of lakes, and the 
necessary result is, that the basins of the latter are 
gradually undergoing a diminution. This process, 
carried on for a sufficient length of time, would end 
in the filling up of the lake, and in its place there 
would be a valley intersected, of course, by the same 
rivers which formerly flowed into the lake. Owing 
to the very long time required for the purpose, there 
is no instance known of a lake, of any size, ever 
having been filled up in this manner; but there are 
well authenticated cases of their being very sensi- 
bly diminished. Lake Erie, one of the vast bodies 
of water in North America, is rapidly decreasing , 
in the late survey of the boundaries between the 
United States, and Canada. it was ascertained that 
Long Point, opposite Big Creek river, on the north 
side of the lake, had, in the space of three years, 
increased more than that number of miles in length 
by the accession of alluvial matter; and this im- 
mense basin, the average depth of which is estima- 
ted at between thirteen and seventeen fathoms, is 
every year becoming shallower from the influx of 
pebbles and earth, and the constant accumulation 
of reeds and shells. The diminution of the beauti- 
ful lake of Geneva is also said to have been consid- 
erable within the memory of man. 


There are several instances in mountainous and 


| marshy countries of small lakes having been dried 
more than fifteen miles distant from the nearest 


deposited round what is now the principal mouth | 


of the Po, is upwards of twenty miles. At the same 
time that river has so much raised the level of its 
bottom, that the surface of its waters is now higher 
than the roofs of the houses in Ferrara; and the 
Adige and the Po are higher than the whole tract 
of country lying between them. 

The high level above the surrounding plain, at- | 
tained by the Rhine and the Meuse in Holland, ! 


up from different causes—such as the crystallization, 
or deposit of substances which the waters had pre- 
viously held in solution ; the gradual union of float- 
ing islands, and the collection of matter arising 
from the lake being the seat of animal and vegeta- 
ble life : but it is evident, from their very slow pro- 
gress, that the effects produced in these ways can- 
not be upon a very large scale. 


A German Almanac, of the size of a thumb- 
nail, just now excites great admiration in Europe. 
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GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN. 


General Morgan of Virginia was a distinguished 
officer of the American army, in the war of the 
revolution. He was a native of New Jersey, but 
must have removed into Virginia when quite young ; 
for he had been residing there about twenty years 
when the war began. Little has been recorded of 
his family or his education. But it is said he was 
destitute of property ; and drove a wagon some 
time for a living. In the expedition of general 
Braddock against the French and Indians, on the 
Ohio, which was undertaken soon after, he served 
as a private, at the age of twenty-two or three, and 
was wounded. On a charge of contumacy to a 
British officer in this campaign, he is said to have 
received five hundred lashes! One can hardly con- 
ceive of his surviving such a severe punishment ; 
and perhaps there was some favor shown by the 
men who gave them. 
that in the war of the revolution, he was humane 
and generous in his treatment of the British officers 
who fell into his hands. After Braddock’s unfor- 
tunate expedition he resumed his former occupa- 
tion ; and soon acquired property to purchase a 
small farm. For some years after he was twenty, 
he was much addicted to boxing and gambling; 
but soon became frugal as well as industrious, and 
lamented the excesses of his early years; yet his 
boldness and courage were retained. 

When the war began, he was early appointed to 
command a troop of horse in Virginia. And with 
this company he marched to the American army at 
Cambridge, in the summer of 1775. General Wash- 
ington, who knew him well, had great confidence 
in his bravery and patriotism; and he detached him 
to join the expedition against Canada, the follow- 
ing autumn. 
than Morgan, on that memorable occasion: and 
when Arnold was wounded in the first assault, the 
command fell on him. Soon afterwards, when gen- 
eral Montgomery was slain, Morgan, with others, 
was taken prisoner. While in the hands of the 
British, he was offered the rank and pay of a colo- 
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It is mentioned to his honor, | 


No officer was more distinguished | 
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nel in that service, which he indignantly rejected. 
The following year Morgan was exchanged, and 
immediately joined the American army. Washing- 
ton gave him command of a rifle corps, with which 
he was detached to the assistance of Gates, then op- 
posing the British army in its advance from Canada. 
He bore a distinguished part in the battles, which 
preceded the surrender of Burgoyne, near Saratoga, 
in October 1777. When he joined the main army, 
after that glorious event, he was employed by the 
commander-in-chief in several perilous enterprises, 
which he conducted with equal courage and judg- 
ment. In 1780, he found his health declining, and 
retired from the army ; but was again induced to 
join the army in the south, where the British were 
making depredations on the inhabitants. He now 
received a commission as a Brigadier General, and 
followed Gates into South Carolina. But Gates 
was obliged to retire, without accomplishing any 
thing ; for the British were far the most numerous. 
Yet this did not discourage Morgan. He com- 
manded in the attack on colonel Tarlton at the 
Cowpens, who was defeated ; and Morgan, colonel 
Howard, colonel Washington and general Pickens, 
were honorably noticed by Congress, for their brave 
conduct on that occasion. When general Greene 
was afterwards appointed to the command of the 
southern army, Morgan continued sometime with 
him. The army was obliged to retreat, for want of 
men and provisions; and it was said Greene and Mor- 
gan did not agree as to the route best to be taken: 
and soon after, he retired from the army; some 
said in disgust, but others, with more probability of 
truth, (for on a former occasion he had yielded to 
general Greene’s opinion, and the latter had nothing 
arbitrary in his deportment) that his state of health 
made it necessary for him to return to his family. 
General Morgan served one term in Congress, from 
Frederic county ; and he appeared in the field once 
more, having command of the Virginia militia against 
the whisky insurrection in Pennsylvania, in 1794, 
He died in 1799, the same year in which the death 
of Washington occurred. 





THE PHCENIX. 

The earliest account of the far-famed Pheniz is 
given by Herodotus, the father of history ; and his 
account was copied, with additions, by Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and a score of later writers. The general ac- 
count is well known. When the bird dies, another 
soon after springs up out of its ashes. The most 
particular story is this ;— When the high priest 
built a temple in Heliopolis, Egypt, like the temple 
of Jerusalem, when he had gathered the wood and 
set it on fire on the altar to offer sacrifice, a bird 
came suddenly in the sight of all and fell into the 
fire and was burnt to ashes in the fire of sacrifice. 
And the ashes was kept safely some time ; and 
within three days was bred a little worm, that at 
| last took the shape of a bird and flew into the wil- 
derness.” The explanation is, that an eagle, aim- 
ing at the substance placed on the altar as a sacri- 
| fice, was scorched by fire and fell into it, and was 
consumed. After several days, a worm was found 
in the spot, which “ at last took the shape of a bird 
‘and flew away.” This was enough to build the 
| wonderful story of the Phoenix upon. 
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LAMPREY. 


There is a variety of this genus ; the one given 
is as odd a fish perhaps, as can be found. It is 
called the sea-lamprey, to distinguish it from those 
usually found in rivers. The latter are called the 
river lamprey ; and are more like the eel, which 
frequent bays and rivers connected with the ocean. 

The sea lamprey is sometimes of six pounds 
weight. Its color is dusky, irregularly marked with 
dirty yellow. It has the power of sucking and ad- 


| hering to stones. Formerly, it was esteemed a great 
| delicacy : a surfeit on them caused the death of Hen- 
ry I. During winter, this fish conceals itself in the 
crevices of rocks. The lamprey of the ancient 
Romans, is supposed to be a different fish, and by 
| them called murcena. Dr. Mitchel referred to sev- 
| eral kinds of the lamprey on the coasts of America ; 

but the sea lamprey above described, it is believed, 
| have not been found in our seas. 








INFIDEL PHILOSOPHERS. 


When the infidel philosophers of France, about 
forty-three years ago, undertook a reform in reli- 
gion, as they called it, and not only opposed the 
vain rites and absurd tenets of the Roman Catholic 
faith, which were but the corruptions of Christian- 
ity, but denied the christian revelation in toto, Dr. 
Priestley addressed letters to them on the subject, 
and endeavored to convince them of the importance 
of discriminating between truth and error, the real 
doctrines of the gospel, and human additions ; and 
insisted, that as philosophers they were bound to 
account for such a sublime and superior religion as 
Christianity, and to find a cause adequate to such 
an effect. But they did not attempt to answer him. 

His argument, in substance, was as follows :— 
Christianity exists in the world, and among the most 
enlightened portion of mankind. If there is any 


| truth in history, in human testimony, which is uni- 
| form and uncontradicted, in monuments, &c. then 
the christian religion had its origin in Judea, about 
eighteen hundred years ago, and that Jesus of Naz- 
areth was its author or teacher. The strong prob- 
ability, amounting to full and satisfactory evidence, 
also is—considering the whole testimony of friends 
| and enemies at the time; that the miracles record- 
ed, actually were performed, and the predictions 
uttered and fulfilled ; and that this religion prevail- 
ed, in forty years, throughout the whole civilized 
world, not only without the aid of temporal author- 
ity, and of the aid of learned and eloquent men ; 
but in opposition to the threats, influence, wit, learn- 
ing, and power of men, the superstition of the vul- 
gar, and the philosophy of the wise, and the influ- 
ence of civil government. Here was a mighty rev- 
olution. Here was an effect requiring some most 
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remarkable cause to produce it. We can account 
for the errors and corruptions of idolatry ; because 
they were gradual and slow in their advancement, 
and grew out of the ignorance and fears of the il- 
literate ; and were, probably, many centuries in 
gaining way among men. For the rise and propa- 
gation of Mahometanism, we may account by natural 
causes. The Arabians, and others who early fol- 
lowed Mahomet, were a wild, uncultivated people, 
under the influence of fear, and given to believe in 
the marvellous. Mahomet, too, was an artful man. 
He flattered their national errors and vices; and 
his doctrine of one God is agreeable to the natural 
sense and reason of mankind. It was popular to 
denounce idolatry and polytheism in Arabia; and 
they easily saw the absurdity of the old system on 
that account. It is a very important fact, too, that 
he had few disciples in his life—and that the hope 
of temporal power at last decided many to join his 
standard ; and more than all, his religion owes its 
extension almost wholly to force of arms. 

Here is a most striking and material difference 
between Christianity and Moslemism. How differ- 
ent also—toto celo different were the characters of 
Jesus and Mahomet? The former was the very 
personification of moral virtue, piety, purity, benev- 
olence, self-denial, and _ self-sacrifice. The other 
was not less personally corrupt, selfish and worldly, 
than the bulk of mankind. The doctrines, as well 
as the moral precepts of the gospel, are also most 
rational and sublime, representing the character of 
God as most worthy, pure and adorable, and tend- 
ing to all holiness, kindness, sobriety, and personal 
virtue. But it is not a contrast between Christian- 
ity and Mahometanism, that we propose to show, so 
much as the wonderful origin and spread of the 
gospel, so pure and holy, so rational and sublime a 
system. It was taught by a humble, illiterate Jew, 
and it was spread by his humble, illiterate and des- 
titute apostles; except that God supported them. 
How did Jesus come by his knowledge of such new 
and sublime doctrines, except he was inspired by 
the spirit of God? How was he able to do such 
miracles as he did—and they have never been dis- 
proved, and are a part of the history of his life, 
which must be admitted in the view of every rea- 
sonable man—unless God were with him? And 
how can we account for the early, sudden, exten- 
sive prevalence of the gospel, except on the ad- 
mission, that the doctrines were rational, the mira- 
cles and events recorded in connexion with the life 
and resurrection of Jesus, were performed; and a 
conviction therefore produced, that the work was 
of God. 

All this is matter of history—not only that writ- 
ten by Christians ; but that written by pagans, Jews, 
and infidels. It cannot be denied, without falling 
into absolute and total pyrrhonism. And what was 
the cause of this mighty revolution? this most 
surprising effect?» Did the carpenter’s son of Naz- 
areth do all this, by his own power and learning and 
wisdom? Did his poor and illiterate disciples do 
all this, and introduce a new religion which pushed 


aside, by its own force of truth, the theology of pa- | 


gan Greece and Rome? And in opposition to 
worldly policy and power, and the pride of learning 
and philosophy ? No! And the alternative 1s, that 
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Jesus was an inspired messenger from heaven ; and 
his disciples also, assisted and directed by God. 
Now where is the fallacy of this reasoning? The 
premises are not denied; not even by decent skep- 
ticks, who are candid, and have read books on the 
history of the christian religion ; at least, as to the 
substance of the history. How then can the con- 
clusion be rejected? And are not those, who deny 
that Jesus was inspired by the divine spirit, and af- 
fect to consider him an impostor, or an enthusiast, 
obliged to admit an effect without a cause? Do 
they not admit as great a miracle, in the doctrines 
and spread of the gospel by a few poor, illiterate 
men, as any recorded in the evangelical history. 


FLYING DOGS. 
[From Meyer’s voyage round the world.] 

Having collected a large number of plants, we 
left the island of Talim, to proceed to the little isl- 
ands of Panician and Labujo, situated at a short 
distance from Talim, one of the Phillipine islands. 
The weather, meanwhile, changed, and the rain fell 
in torrents: and by the time we reached the island 
of Panician, which was covered with most luxu- 
riant vegetation, it was impossible to eflect a land- 
ing anywhere. We had observed, at a distance, 
large pear-shaped bodies, which we at first took for 
birds’ or ants’ nests, suspended from the lofty trees 
that overhung the shores of this little island. The 
people on shore called to us to fire into the trees, 
as these supposed birds’ nests were nothing less than 
the gigantic bats, known by the name of the flying 
dogs. We accordingly fired several shots at these 
thick masses, and the horrible creatures rose, with 
much exertion, and frightful cries, into the air, sev- 
eral of them falling down dead, and others remain- 
ing suspended from the branches. The large hooks 
with which their wings and feet are furnished, ena- 
ble them to cling firmly. They generally double 
themselves up in a pear-shaped form, and laying 
hold of the branches with their hooks, their whole 
body is thus wrapped up in their wings. We rowed 
round the island, and after repeated shots, brought 
the whole multitude that inhabits the woods into 
confusion. Such of the bats as had been shot at 
and fell into the water, dived as soon as we attempt- 
ed to take them up, and thus we obtained only those 
which were shot dead upon the spot, and had fallen 
into the lake. After the whole body, consisting of 
perhaps 100,000 had risen into the air, and filled 
the whole neighborhood with their hideous cries, 
they returned and flew to the adjacent island of 
Labujo. The vermillion eyes of this animal, its 
large and hideous form, together with its frightful 
scream, render it one of the most disgusting crea- 
tures on the face of the earth. We shot several 
which measured four feet from tip to tip of the ex- 
tended wings. They live entirely on fruits, and, 
as they travel in such immense numbers, they cause 
considerable damage to the farmers; plantains, 
mangoes, and guavas, to the crop of which the la- 
borer has looked forward for months, frequently 
disappear in one night. 


Political subjects occupy and agitate the people 
of England so much, that the publishers of books 
are afraid of extending their business. 
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PIG-NUT HICKORY. 


The pig-nut hickory, ( Juglans Pict is one | the western states. It is easily known in winter, 
of the largest trees of the United States. It grows | when destitute of leaves, by the shoots of the pre- 
to the height of eighty feet; and is three or four | ceding season, which are brown, and terminated by 
feet in diameter. It abounds in the forests in most | small oval buds. When about unfolding, they are 
parts of the country ; except perhaps, in Maine, | full an inch in length. The leaves are compound 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, where it is not so | and vary in size. Ina rich soil, they are eighteen 
often found. It is sometimes called the hog-nut! inches long. The leaflets are about five inches 
hickory ; for the nut is not so large as the shell | long ; acuminate, serrate, sessile,and smooth. The 
bark, nor so easily broken: and in some parts of petiole is of violet color, especially on trees of vig- 
the country, is known by the name of broom-hick- | orous growth. The nut is small, and with a hard 
ory. It differs, not only from the shell-bark, but | shell ; and it is rather remarkable, they are of dif- 
from the bitter-nut, and mocker-nut hickory. The |ferent sizes and forms. Some are oval, others 
pig-nut hickory abounds most in the Atlantic parts | broader than long, and some afe round. Some are 


of the middle states; but the shell-bark, most in| as large or thick as the thumb, and some only as 
Vou. I.—No. 11. 59 
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thick as the little finger. The wood of the pig-nut 
resembles that of the other species of hickory. It 
possesses also the same excellencies. The wheel- 
wright, indeed, considers it as the strongest and most 
tenacious of all the species. 


ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


We propose to inquire into the justice and the 
expediency of capital punishments ; their expediency 
as well as justice: For it will probably be admitted, 
that the consideration, not only of the abstract jus- 
tice, but of the expediency or propriety of capital 
punishments should have an influence in a just de- 
cision on this subject. It will be necessary, first, 
to refer to the object of human punishment in gen- 
eral; for whether capital punishments be ever prop- 
er and just, will depend on the end proposed by 
imposing any penalty at all. 

The chief design of human government, and one 
great object of punishment by human authority is 
the peace and safety of society. And so far as 
punishment or restraint is necessary for the security 
and welfare of the members of the social state, it 
must be allowed to be both just and expedient. 
But when punishment is inflicted in a spirit of re- 
venge or vindictiveness, when it is more severe than 
is necessary to maintain the peace of society, or 
for the safety of individuals, it is improper and 
unjust. ‘The benevolent and righteous law-giver 
will then be careful to provide no heavier penalty 
than is necessary to prevent crime, or to protect 
the virtuous in the community; and at the same 
tine. to have the reformation of the criminal in view 
while he is suffering punishment, or is under re- 
straint. The benevolent will consider punishment 
as remedial: He will have an ultimate view to the 
reformation of the unhappy offender. The safety 
of society may be the first or chief object, in the 
infliction of punishment ; but in his system, the re- 
formation of the guilty will be next in importance, 
and to be provided for at the same time, thet pun- 
ishment is inflicted. But this consideration seems 
to have had little weight, hitherto, in the plans of 
legislators and rulers, to prevent or to punish crimes. 
There has generally been undue severity exercised, 
and often a spirit of revenge or of vengeance dis- 
played, inconsistent alike with sound policy and 
christian benevolence. All undue severity of pun- 
ishment is clearly inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity ; and the most intelligent men are now 
fully satisfied, that it is bad policy to punish with 
severity, or further than the welfare of society de- 
mands, as it serves to render the disobedient a 
greater enemy to government, and weakens the 
attachment of the people, which is necessary to its 
support. A man severely punished becomes an 
enemy of government; for he feels that he has had 
injustice done him. And where the penalty or the 
punishment is considered unreasonably heavy for 
the offence, the people will be less disposed to com- 
plain or to convict. 

The criminal codes of most governments have 
been severe ; and the object has been not to prevent, 
but to punish crime ; notat all to reform or reclaim 
the guilty, but to subject them to the greatest pen- 
alty they could endure. Of this character are all 
tortures and all modes of protracted punishment. 
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The object has been not to reform, but to punish ; 
and less even to secure the welfare of society than 


| to inflict sufferings on the criminal. Some reforms 
_have indeed been made in this respect, within sev- 


enty years last past. By the influence of Beccaria, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany introduced a milder 
code of criminal law, and abolished the more ancient 
cruel and bloody system. And the effect was so 
favorable (contrary to the predictions of those attach- 
ed to old and severe laws) that other governments 
soon after adopted the more mild and humane plan. 
In most of the nations of Europe, the criminal code 
has been mitigated ; fewer offences subject to cap- 
ital punishment ; and tortures are abolished. And 
yet so many crimes are punishable with death, in 
those governments, that their statute books are, in 
great part written in blood. 

Wherever the milder system has been introduced, 
it is evident, that, compared to the ancient severe 
one, it has been propitious in its influence. It is 
found that severity of punishment has not been 
dictated by the best palicy ; and that crimes have 
lessened as capital punishments have been few and 
rare. One obvious effect of a severe criminal code 
as facts abundantly prove, is that the criminal es- 
capes all punishment. When the penalty is severe 
in the judgment of the people, they will be very re- 
luctant in making complaint of offence, and jurors 
are not willing to give a verdict of guilty. In 
England, this has been notoriously the case, for a 
long period. And few, very few indeed, of those 
who violate the laws are punished at all. They 
entirely escape, because the penalty is considered 
disproportionate, severe and unjust. This is a great 
evil. It is stated in a pamphlet by the late Mr. 
Roscoe of Liverpool, (England,) that during the 
seven first years of the present century, there were 
in London 1782 cases of larceny in houses and 
shops, (which by the laws of England are punish- 
able with death,) and that only one of the whole 
was executed! The punishment was considered, 
both by the people and jurors, altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the offence, and severe. The people 
therefore are reluctant to complain, and the jury to 
convict ; and thus the offender escapes all punish- 
ment, and is at large ready to commit further dep- 
redations. Other cases might be adduced, in illus- 
tration of our doctrine. This will ever be the effect, 
where the laws are severe, and provide a penalty far 
greater than the offence deserves. And it is, there- 
fore, worthy the consideration of the wise legislator, 
as well as of the benevolent and pious. 

The people generally, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, are dissatisfied with the present code of criminal 
law; and call for a reform more favorable to the 
interests of humanity. And the opinion of the great 
body of the people is entitled to consideration. 
And the spirit of the age, as well as the spirit of 
Christianity, is in favor of rendering the code of 
criminal law more mild. | Especially is there a desire 
to have the punishment inflicted on the criminal, 
while the chief and first object is to render society 
secure from the depredations and violence of the 
wicked, of that nature and mode, which will save 
his life and afford means for his reformation. Surely, 
the criminal may not be beyond all hope of refor- 
mation : at least it is not for man tosay this. And 
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is it not our duty to labor for the moral reformation 
of the guilty, of all classes and grades, while we 
provide for the peace and safety of the virtuous? 
and yet in past times, this consideration has had no 
weight. 

With the benevolent and humane, then, the great 
questions will be, can just and proper punishment 
be inflicted on the criminal, and regard be had also 
to his reformation, even while suffering punishment ; 
and how, or in what way, shall he be treated, with 
a hope of his reformation, and at the same time 
provide for the protection and welfare of the good 
in society. 

The state prison, or penitentiary system, is be- 
lieved by many, to be effectual, by the safe-keeping 
of the criminal, so that he may not again injure 
society, if disposed; by holding out sufficient warn- 
ing and terror to others who may be bad enough to 
commit acts of injustice and violence ; and by plac- 
ing him in a situation where he shall have the 
means of reformation. First, as to the penitentiary, 
or state prison, being a place of safe-keeping of 
criminals, so as to render society secure from their 
future depredations. ‘These prisons are now be- 
lieved to be perfectly sufficient to prevent the es- 
cape of those confined therein for punishment. 
The escapes, especially, for several years last past, are 
very few ; probably not one a year, if one in three 
years. But from common county gaols, where the 
criminal is confined for thirty or sixty days, or even 
longer, who is convicted of a capital crime, the es- 
capes are much more frequent. Those acquainted 
with state prisons, and the very careful manner, in 
which they are guarded, will entertain no fears, that 
criminals can often escape from them. 

But it is said, that punishment, by confinement 
in the state prison, does not present warning and 
terror sufficient to prevent crime in others; and 
that, as one design of punishment is for a warning 
to others to deter them from crime, a more awful 
and heavy penalty should be inflicted. Some con- 
sideration, no doubt, should and may justly be had 
as to the influence of punishment inflicted on those 
proved guilty, on others in society who have no 
moral principle to deter them from wrong doing. 
But even justice as well as humanity, requires that 
we take care, that we do not, under this pretext, 
punish a criminal more than his conduct strictly 
deserves. Will it be said, that a man who has vio- 
lated a law, has lost all his rights; and therefore 
government may do with him as it thinks fit, with 
a view to the public good? It is believed, that 
much injustice as well as severity may follow from 
such a consideration. Suppose it certain, or as 
certain as the case will admit, that by punishing a 
man severely for an offence, you prevent a recur- 
rence of the like offence from others for a hundred 
years, could severity of punishment be justified for 
this? One man should not be punished for what 
another may do. Let punishment be certain on 
conviction, and conviction on the commission of 
crime, when detected, (and if the penalty was not 
severe, detection and conviction would generally 
follow,) and that will be example and warning enough, 
without inflicting a severe punishment on the few 
who are detected as a terror to others. Let the 
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laws be carefully enforced, and they need not be 
severe ; and heavy penalties threatened, when little 
care is taken to detect and punish, will rather 
weaken than strengthen the arm of government. 

Whether the fear of capital punishment operates as 
a more powerful preventive of crime, than confine- 
ment for life to hard labor in the state prison, is 
rather a matter of conjecture or of argument, than 
of certainty. There are not facts enough before 
the public to judge. The trial has not been made ; 
the result not fully ascertained. With men of re- 
ligious faith, though not strong enough to control 
the passions against sin in all cases of temptation, 
the fear of a future retribution may be stronger 
than the fear of imprisonment for life, horrible as 
it is. But with the reckless and desperate, who 
are most likely to commit great crimes, which the 
laws subject to sudden death on the gallows, it is 
believed that the dread of the latter mode of pun- 
ishment will be found less efficacious than that of 
imprisonment for life with hard labor. These men 
fear not God nor regard man. They must be re- 
strained by a dread of something, if restrained at 
all—and it is believed, that the thought of confine- 
ment with hard labor in the state prison for the 
whole of life, will be a more powerful check on 
them, than going to the gallows in thirty or forty 
days, and ending all their troubles. And if there 
be any hope of pardon from the mercy of the exec- 
utive, from escape, or from the reluctance of a jury, 
to pronounce a man guilty where death is the pen- 
alty of his crime ; all this is against capital punish- 
ment, and in favor of substituting confinement for 
life for it. 

The love of life is naturally strong in man: and 
in most cases, he will give any thing for his life ; and 
yet the very hardened are usually inclined to infi- 
delity, (as already suggested,) and become, in a 
great measure, regardless of life. With these cer- 
tainly, who are far the greater part of the crimi- 
nals in society, the punishment of death is no greater 
terror or restraint, than perpetual imprisonment ; 
and with all others we believe it will operate as a 
most powerful preventive of crime. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 

That the different phases of the moon have some 
connexion with changes in the atmosphere, is an 
opinion so universal and popular, as to be on that 
account alone, entitled to attention. No observa- 
tion is more general, and on no occasion, perhaps, is 
the almanac so frequently consulted, as in forming 
conjectures upon the state of the weather. The 
common remark goes no farther than the fact, that 
changes from wet to dry, and from dry to wet, gen- 
erally happen at the changes of the moon. When 
to this result of universal experience, we add the 
philosophical reasons for the existence of tides in 
the aerial ocean, (or atmosphere,) we cannot doubt 
that such a connexion exists, and that the moon 
exerts a considerable influence upon the currents 
of air, according to her position. The subject, 
however, is involved in great obscurity ; and is one 
which can only be elucidated by long and careful 
observation.—English Year Book. 
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THE WOODCOCK. 


This bird is most frequently found in the middle 
states, till late in the autumn, and extends its mi- 
rations in summer, as far as the river St. Lawrence. 
he woodcock of Europe is a larger bird than that 
of North America. The flesh of both is highly 
valued by the epicure: and the bird is much sought 
after by sportsmen everywhere it is known. “In 
the spring, it keeps in’ the forests and thickets, in 
the day-time; but at the approach of evening, it 
resorts to springs and open watery places, for the 
purpose of feeding. In July, when the springs and 
shallow streams are dried up, they descend to the 
marshy shores of the larger rivers, and afford fine 
sport to those fond of shooting. The woodcock 
is properly a nocturnal bird, as it seldom stirs abroad 
till sunset. In the evening, and early in the morn- 
ing, they rise to a great height and hover about in 
an irregular manner ; sometimes making a murmur- 
ing noise. They make their nest on the ground, 
in a retired part of the woods.” The woodcock 
resembles the snipe, in some of its habits ; but it is 
entirely a different species of bird. 


FLAX AND HEMP. 





Flax. 
The use of flax is so ancient, that there is no 


account of its introduction. It has been cultivated 
from remote antiquity, throughout a great part of 
Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa, for various 
purposes. Its native country is not certainlv known ; 
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The mummies of 
Egypt are enveloped with linen ; and great quanti- 


but it is found wild in Persia. 


ties are made still on the banks of the Nile. The 
ancient Scandinavians and other barbarous people 
were clothed with it. The use of linen passed from 
Egypt into Greece, and thence into Italy. The 
root of this plant is annual; the stem is slen- 
der, and about twenty or twenty-four inches in 
height. The leaves are alternate, entire and linear ; 
the flowers are blue, and consist of five petals, suc- 
ceeded by capsules of ten cells, with seed. The 
seeds are mucilaginous and emollient; and an in- 
fusion of them are often used as a drink in inflam- 
matory diseases. They also yield an oil, known in 
commerce as linseed oil.. Lime water and linseed 
oil form a good application for burns. A light soil 
is most suitable for it, but it is raised on clayey 
ground. It is said to degenerate, when repeatedly 
sown, without changing the seed. But it is nearly 
as well, to sow in soils of a different kind, often ; 
that from a heavy soil in a lighter, and the reverse. 





Hemp. 


Hemp, though its fibres are used for cloth as 
flax is, naturalists class with the hop and nettle. 
The seed is also used as that of flax-seed. This 
plant is annual also; and is a native of Persia and 
India ; whence it was introduced into Europe. In 
the United States it has become naturalized ; but 
not so extensively cultivated, as to supply the wants 
of the manufacturers. Large quantities are export- 
ed to America from Russia. The stem of this 
plant is erect, simple, herbaceous, and grows four 
and six feet high. It possesses narcotic properties ; 
and in eastern countries it is common to mix the 
leaves with tobacco for smoking. It is matter of 
wonder with some, that both hemp and linen are 
not more generally cultivated in America. Cotton 
makes a cheaper cloth ; and for our climate perhaps, 
a more proper and healthy one. 





TO A LADY, OFFENDED BY A SPORTIVE OBSERVATION, 
THAT WOMEN HAVE NO SOULS. 
Nay, dearest Anna! why so grave? 
I said, you had no soul, ’tis true! 
For what you are, you cannot have— 
°T is I that have one since I first had you! 
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RED MULBERRY. 


“The Mulberry is a genus of plants allied to the | 
nettle, and belongs to the natural family, urticee.”’ 
The white mulberry is far the most useful, as it is 
requisite in rearing and supporting the silk worm. 
We shall give an account of this in another place. 
The red mulberry is indigenous in the United States ; 
and a valuable tree for the properties of the wood. 
“ The leaves are large, entire, cordate, and divided 
into two or three lobes, rough and hairy when young. | 
The fruit is of a deep red, and of a sweet flavor, | 
with a slight acidity. On the Atlantic coast it is | 

<re; but is abundant in the west, on the Ohio and | 


its tributaries, and on the Missouri. It grows to 
the height of sixty feet, with a trunk of two feet 
diameter. The wood is solid, compact, and fine- 
grained, and esteemed quite equal to Jocust. It is 
sometimes employed in naval architecture. Michaux 


‘esteemed it so highly, that he recommended its in- 


troduction into Europe. Experiments have been 
made with it for rearing and feeding the silk worm, 
but they did not prove successful ; a less quantity of 
silk was obtained, and there was a great mortality 
among the worms. 
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THE BOY’S FIRST GRIEF. 


Oh! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 

The summer comes, with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh ! call my brother back. 


The flowers run wild,—the flowers we sowed, 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me. 


** He would not hear my voice, fair child ! 
He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like springtime smiled, 
On earth no more thou ’It see ! 


A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 

Go, thou must play alone my boy— 
Thy brother is in heaven !’’ 


And has he left the birds and flowers, 
And must I call in vain ; 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er ? 

Oh ! while my brothér with me played 
Would I had loved him more ! 


MISS MARTINEAU. 

Within the last half century, there have been 
several female writers, who have ably contributed 
to the support of good morals and useful knowledge. 
They deserve honorable notice, not only for their 
own merits, but as an incentive to others to assist 
in the benevolent work of human improvement. 
The first of these, indisputably as to talent, may 
be named Madame D’Stael. She had a most pow- 
erful intellect, and may justly be praised as an em- 
inent literary character. But her object was not 
so much to be useful as to shine. Her writings 
were less exceptionable than those of Lady Morgan, 
but she was chiefly ambitious of a reputation for 
political knowledge ; and she therefore wrote chiefly 
with a view to public characters and statesmen. She 
is not to be ranked among those who have labored 
for the moral benefit of society. Lady Morgan has 
written with talent also ; but not in the purest moral 
taste; but for emolument or fame. Madame Genlis 
wrote in a far better spirit, and with a happier effect. 
Miss Edgeworth has aimed, in her numerous works 
to strengthen the decencies of society, and to ren- 
der attractive the outward forms of morality. She 
would make people more truly polite, more amia- 
ble, and more respectable, so far as polished man- 
ners will avail. But she seldom seeks for the depths 
of the soul, or fortifies her maxims of prudence and 
courtesy by religious principles. Her writings dis- 
cover a great knowledge of the varieties of the hu- 
man character; and they have not been without 
a beneficial influence with some portion of society. 
In some respects, our own Miss Sedgwick is supe- 
rior to Miss Edgeworth ; though she does not per- 
haps entirely equal her in description of different 
characters which one may meet in the world. She 
recognises the power of christian principles in pro- 
ducing moral good, and her writings are therefore 
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more directly calculated to improve the young, who 
need instruction and advice as well as amusement. 
All these however have been surpassed by Hannah 
More. She wrote directly and purposely for the 
moral and religious benefit of her race. And she 
did not write in vain, nor without honorable commen- 
dation. Her fame is extensive, as the friend of 
piety and virtue; and her works published to the 
world, have done unspeakable good to the cause of 
true religion. She wrote too, with a good degree 
of taste and talent. Her writings, we trust, are 
destined long to benefit and improve mankind. Her 
views generally, are practical, though sometimes 
taking a tincture from the sterner sect ; and both 
her example and her admonitions tend to chasten 
and to elevate the characters of men. Though 
dead, she yet addresses us, and she will still be 
heard for many generations. Those female poets 
must not be forgotten, who have given proofs 
of fine imagination, as well as of benevolent wishes 
for the moral benefit of their fellow-beings. Mrs. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Hemans, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
Sigourney are most worthy to be classed with those 
who have labored with the pen for the good of socie- 
ty. If they sometimes aim to attract or to amuse, 
it is only to give more effect to important moral 
sentiment, and to foster a love of exalted piety, of 
ardent benevolence, and of moral virtue. 

Separate from all these, Miss Martineau seems to 
come forth as a directly and practically useful writer. 
In this respect, she is of a distinct character some- 
what from Miss More; though certainly not with 
greater desires to do good, and to increase the sum 
of human happiness. But she does excel Miss 
More, in this; that while she discovers a mind 
deeply imbued with a religious tone, and gives the 
highest place to piety, she is desirous of imparting 
useful knowledge, or of exciting a thirst for infor- 
mation tending to make us better members of 
society, and more qualified to be agents of good to 
our fellow-men. 

Miss Martineau belongs to the school of the 
utilitorians ; not professedly, or for the sake of ad- 
miration and celebrity ; but she aims to be useful, 
in exciting others to study, and in furnishing lessons 
to direct the mind, when aroused by a thirst for 
improvement, how to obtain information. The 
object of her writing seems to be for general bene- 
fit; for the instruction of the young, and of the 
common class of people, who cannot devote their 
whole time to study and reading. And like Paley, 
she has the talent of making abstruse subjects com- 
paratively plain and familiar. Most wisely and com- 
mendably she has kept from novels and roman- 
ces, and dealt with real life ; desirous of doing good 
by persuading others to give attention to what is 
of practical benefit, and what will make them useful 
to their friends and to society. She would enlighten 
and expand the mind ; but would not create an am- 
bition to be literary merely ; but to attain knowledge 
for practical and beneficial purposes. She would 
feed it, not with “vain science,’ but with solid 
learning, and thus give it a healthy and vigorous 
tone. Her publications are calculated, not indeed 
to make females assume the character and duties 
of men, as some writers have done, but to give them 
a knowledge of the useful arts of life, that they may 
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understand and judge for themselves, instead of 
trusting altogether to the assertions of others. 

Miss Martineau aims also, by her writing, to pro- 
mote the cause of morality and religion. One of 
her first publications was a pamphlet of devotional 
exercises and prayers for the young. And her piety 
is calm and rational, but steady and effective ; approv- 
ed by the understanding, and felt by the heart. She 
is religious without being enthusiastic, and devout 
without being fanatical. No woman, perhaps, has 
appeared before the public, as a writer to instruct, 
or to reform, so entirely free from all suspicion of 
vanity, or ambition, of extravagant or impracticable 
theories. 

In her visit to the United States, Miss Martineau 
has been received in a way honorable to the people 
of our country, and most acceptable to a woman of 
real and substantial merit, who is seeking for infor- 
mation, and is disposed to turn it to good account. 
Her account of America, no doubt, will be impartial 
and correct. We hope it will be so. We are too 
apt to boast, and too greedy of praise. The truth 
will do us no injury. It may make some people less 
vain, and more desirous of solid virtue and of moral 
improvement. For enlightened and good as we 
may be, compared with some other nations, we have 
‘nuch to correct, and much to learn, to make us 
worthy of our privileges and our advantages. 


“* How oft does genius dazzle to betray, 
Throwing on worthless things its brightest ray! 

How cold, though splendid, when ’tis thus allied 
With fortune’s favors, or with human pride! 

How sullied and debased the ethereal fire, 

When ’tis employed to varnish low desire ! 

Fame it may give, but never can impart 

The self-approval of a virtuous heart. 

Fame it has stamped on many a female name 

But in their bosoms did it light a flame 

Which warmed and cheered, when by the world forgot, 
They keenly felt their lone and altered lot ? 

Ahno! But say, O Martineau, since thou canst tell 
The peace which ever does with wisdom dwell; 
That wisdom, which descending from above, 

A lamp to guide our erring steps shall prove. 

‘* Ask More, if the loud plaudits and the lavish praise 
Bestowed by thousands on her polished lays, 
Possessed the power such pleasure to impart 
As the o’erflowings of some grateful heart ? 

With holy faith, with morals strong and pure, 
Though thrown ’midst scenes which flatter and allure, 
Her mind, unswayed, pursued its steady aim, 

To honor virtue, not to seek for fame. 

Edgeworth, whose mental power and moral page 
Reform the errors of the present age; 

Who has unfolded to the eye of youth 

The charms of science and of ethics’ truth, 

Lured young ambition from all low desires 

By kindling pure and intellectual fires— 

But Edgeworth say, why limited to earth 

Powers which from gracious heaven derived their birth? 
Thy genius kindled by celestial fire, 

Would higher aims and holier thoughts inspire— 
And you, fair Martineau, in your works unite 
More’s christian hope, and Edgeworth’s moral light. 
Thine, Martineau, in the deeply studied page, 

Be to improve and to reform the age; 

Then distant nations shall applaud thy name, 

And crown it with a high and well earned fame; 
And patriots warmly feel,—and gladly then 
Confess the influence of a female pen.’’ 


Vote. Miss Martineau arrived at New York last fall, passed the 
winter in Washington ; early in the Spring travelled south. 
Will thence proceed up the valley of the Mississippi; and will 
probably visit the New England States in course of the summer. 
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SOCRATES. 


This celebrated pagan philosopher lived about 
four hundred and fifty years before our era. He 
was a light in the heathen world ; but the people 
were too stupid and depraved to profit by his in- 
structions and example. His parents were poor, 
and he had not all the advantages of an education in 
his youth, which even that age afforded. Yet he 
had the benefit of some early cultivation ; enough 
to excite inquiry, reflection and study. But he aimed 
principally to know himself; he is represented as 
a close thinker, whereby he was soon able to per- 
ceive the errors of the sophists of his time, “ who 
perverted the heads and corrupted the hearts of the 
Grecian youth.” He early saw the importance of 
moral virtue, and it was his great object to recom- 
mend and promote it among his countrymen. His 
thoughts and reflections led him to believe man a 
spiritual being, and to believe in God as the creator 
and governor of the universe. His meditations and 
musings were so intense and constant, that (some- 
what like Swedenborg) he supposed himself to be 
specially inspired and directed by the Deity. But 
in his conduct, there was no enthusiasm or extrav- 
agance ; and his only singularity was, that he was 
more contemplative, more spiritual, more sober, 
moral and virtuous, and less sensual, worldly and 
selfish than others. The case of Socrates shows 
that religion is natural to man, if he but exercises 
his mental powers ; that natural religion is agreea- 
ble to the doctrines of revelation; and that it was 
the wish and expectation of reflecting and wise 
men in the pagan world, that God would favor men 
with a clearer expression of his will and commands. 
The instructions of Socrates were favorable to moral 
virtue and to piety ; he believed, that by meditation 
and self-government it was possible to learn more 
of the true character of the Deity, and of his holy 
will concerning man; and he indulged the belief, 
that at some future time God would send a messen- 
ger to enlighten and reform the world. Though 
Socrates was sensible of the spirit within him, of 
the being of God, and of his duty to obey reason 
and conscience instead of passion and low desire, 
he perceived his need of further light and instruc- 
tion, and even hoped it would be afforded. He 
had a “ longing for immortality,”’ and believed some 
one would be raised up to give proof of the doc- 
trine. How different this conduct of an inquisitive 
pagan, from that of modern infidels, who prefer 
darkness, when the light of divine truth is poured 
around us! Is it owing to some strange perversion 
of the intellect ; or is it that they prefer darkness 
to light, because their deeds are evil ? 

I am aware that the enemies of Socrates, (his 
enemies because they could not brook his admoni- 
tions and censures) charged him with some immoral 
practices ; so did the enemies of one far greater 
than Socrates. But the charges were without proof. 
Good men, however, if opposed to the prevailing 
errors and vices of their day, and if independent, 
must expect opposition and reproach from their con- 
temporaries. B. 


Virtue must preserve the Republic ; and religion 
is the support of moral virtue. 
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THE LESSER AMERICAN FLYING SQUIRREL. 


This graceful little animal is the Pteromys Volu- 
cella of Cuvier. One might suppose it more fit 
for a lady’s pet than the common lap-dog. It sel- 
dom exceeds five inches in the length of its head 
and body ; the tail is very nearly the same length. 
“Its diminutive size, the singularity of its form, 
the expression of its physiognomy, the vivacity of 
its motions, and the gentleness of its disposition ; 
all combine to render it one of the most interesting, 
as well as most beautiful, of a beautiful and inter- 
esting tribe or genus. 

“The tribe, or group, to which this attractive 
little animal belongs, is distinguished chiefly from 
the common squirrel by what is called their flying 
membrane. ‘This is a folding of the skin on each 
side, so as to form broad lateral expansions, sup- 
ported by the limbs between which it is extended, 
viz. the fore and hind legs. This expansion is not 
naked like the bats ; but acontinuation of the skin, 
clothed with fur, like the rest of the body. And 
the purpose of this extended membrane is rather a 
parachute than a wing ; giving a great degree of 
buoyancy, and thus enabling it to take leaps of great 
extent, and with the swiftness of an arrow. It is 
rather in a metaphorical sense, then, that they are 
called flying squirrels.” 

This animal is found in Siberia, and some of the 
Asiatic islands, as well as in North America. 
some differences have been detected between them. 
«“ Ancient naturalists have said little in relation to 
this animal; even down to the time of Linnzus, 
no accurate description had been given of the va- 
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rious kinds.” The eyes of the lesser flying squir- 
rel are large and prominent, surrounded by black 
circles, and the whiskers are long and black. They 
feed on nuts, acorns, and young shoots. They sel- 
dom stir out during the day ; but become lively and 
active during the night ; foraging in parties of ten 
or twelve, and bounding from tree to tree with as- 
tonishing agility. It is said they fly, or leap, eighty 
yards, from one tree to another; but they cannot 
rise in their flight, nor keep indeed, a horizontal 
course, but gradually descend. 


PATENTS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1835. 

Sawing staves, H. Pepper, Southwick, Massa- 
chusetts. Thrashing machine, J. Ross, Bound- 
brook, New Jersey. Ship’s windlass, 8. Adams, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Cheese press, R. Porter, 
Billerica, do. Washing machine, A. C. Haniford, 
Northfield, New Hampshire. Auger, or bit, E. 
L’Hommedieu, Saybrook, Connecticut. 'Theodo- 
lite, J. Eames, Newry, Maine. Plough, D. Ghorm- 
ley, Wayne, Ohio. Do. N. Robinson, Sackett’s 
harbor, New York. Corn-sheller, E. Reed, Hal- 
lowell, Maine. Brick-striker, P. Sweet, Astabula, 
Paper making, J. Ames, Springfield, Mas- 
Water proof roofs, L. Garfield, Troy, 
Ventilation for ships, J. Barron, Phil- 
Percussion-lock, R. Beale, Washington 
city. Do. T. Daflyn, Dover, Delaware. Cooking- 
stove, P. Wing, Grafton, Massachusetts. Mortis'ng 
machine, G. Bradley, Auburn, New York. Brand- 
ing irons, E. Barns & Co. Astabula, Ohio. 
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ANECDOTE OF GILBERT STUART. 


A party travelling in England, of whom Stuart 
was one, affords the following story :— 

After blazing away in his dramatic manner, his 
companions were very desirous to know who and 
what he was, for whatever Doctor Franklin may 
have said a century ago of the question-asking 
propensity of his countrymen, I never noticed so 
much of that kind of travelling curiosity in New 
England as in Britain. On the contrary, I am cer- 
tain that we in the United States are remarkably 
free from that sort of travelling importunateness. 
To the round-about question, to find out his calling 
or profession, Mr. Stuart answered with a grave 
face, and serious tone, that he sometimes dressed 
gentlemens’ and ladies’ hair, (at that time the high 
craped pomatumed hair was all the fashion.) —“ You 
are a hair-dresser then?” ‘ What!” said he, “ do 
you take me for a barber?” “I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I inferred it from what you said. If I mis- 
took you, may I take the liberty to ask what you 
are then?” “ Why I sometimes brush a gentleman’s 
coat, or hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.” “QO, 
you are a valet, then, to some nobleman?” “A 
valet! Indeed, sir, am not. Iam not a servant— 
to be sure I make coats and waistcoats for gentle- 
men.” ‘Oh! you area tailor!” “ Tailor! dol 
look like a tailor? Ill assure you, I never han- 
dled a goose, other than a roasted one.” By 
this time they were all in a roar. ‘ What the devil 
are you then?” said one. “T’Il tell you,” said 
Stuart. ‘“ Be assured all I have said is literally true. 
I dress hair, brush hats, and coats, adjust a cravat, 
and make coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and like- 
wise boots and shoes at your service.” ‘“ Oho! a 
boot and shoemaker after all!” ‘ Guess again, 
gentlemen, I never handled boot or shoe but for 
my own feet and legs; yet all I have told you is 
true.” “We may well give up guessing.” 
After checking his laughter, and pumping up a 
fresh flow of spirits by a large pinch of snuff, he 
said to them very gravely, ‘“* Now gentlemen, I 
will not play the fool with you any longer, but will 
tell you, upon my honor as a gentleman, my bona 
fide profession. I get my bread by making faces.” 
He then screwed his countenance, and twisted the 
lineaments of his visage, 
uel Foote or Charles Matthews might have envied. 
When his companions, after loud peals of laughter, 
had composed themselves, each took credit to him- 
self for having, “all the while suspected that the 
gentleman belonged to the theatre,’ and they all 
knew that he must be a comedian by profession ; 
when to their utter surprise, he assured them that 
he never was on the stage, and very rarely saw the 
inside of a play-house, or any similar place of amuse- 
ment. They now all looked at each other with 
ustonishment. 

Before parting, Stuart said to his companions, 

Gentlemen, you will find that all I have said of 
my various employments, is comprised in these few 
words: I am a portrait-painter. If you will call at 
John Palmer’s, York-Buildings, London, where I 
shall be ready and willing to brush you a coat or 
hat, dress your hair, a-la-mode, supply you, if in 
need, with a wig of any fashion or dimensions, ac- 
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commodate you with boots or shoes, give you ruffles 
or cravats, and make faces for you.’ 

“While taking a parting glass at the inn, they 
begged leave to enquire of their pleasant companion, 
in what part of England he was born ; he told them 
he was not born in England, W ales, Ireland, or 
Scotland. Here was another puzzle for John Bull. 
“ Where then?” “I was born at Narraganset.” 
* Where ’s that?”’ “Six miles from Pottawoone, 
and ten miles from Poppasquash, and about four 
miles west of Connonicut, and not far from the spot 
where the famous battle with the warlike Pequots 
was fought.” ‘In what part of the East Indies is 
that, sir?”’ “ East Indies, my dear sir! itis in the 
state of Rhode Island, between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut river.” This was all Greek to his 
companions, and he left them to study a new lesson 
of geography, affording another instance of the ig- 
norance of islanders, respecting men of genius, 
whose vernacular tongue is the same with that of 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke, Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Pope.” 


CHARACTER OF MOTHERS. 

It is essential in a mother that she have good 
affections. For a woman who has children, to be 
without kindly feelings would be a great defect, 
which neither wealth nor learning would supply. 
Fidelity to her husband and her children are her 
first duties: We make no exceptions. And she 
will be deficient in the duties which she owes them, 
whether the heart or the life be considered, if she 
have not devoted affections, and earnest desires for 
the honor and happiness of the one, and the im- 
provement and virtue of the other. 

But feeling is not every thing: a mother may 
have kind affections towards her children, and yet 
be destitute of important qualities to be very useful. 
A cultivated mind in a woman is necessary for in- 
spiring her husband with solid respect, and her chil- 
dren with that deference of her understanding, 


which makes it comparatively easy to command 


obedience. The mother ought to be well educated 
herself, if she would be competent to discharge all 
her duty ; and be, what every mother ought in some 


| measure to be, a teacher herself, of her children. 


in a manner such as Sam- | 
| woman should be very literary, or be chiefly devoted 





We are far from supposing it necessary, that a 


to books, to make a good wife or mother. Many 
worthy men have serious objections to a blue stock- 
ing: and those females who must read every novel 
which drops from the press, are not to be sought for 
by a wise man to take care of a family. But well 
educated men will certainly prefer a woman of cul- 
tivation for a companion, as well as for the maternal 
guardian of his children. No man, who has culti- 
vated his own mind, will object toa woman, because 
she has been well educated and has acquired much, 
or is still fond of reading. He is aware of the ad- 
vantage of this, both to the individual and to those 
in constant intercourse with her. But a woman 
may be learned, to a considerable degree, and yet 
kind and affectionate in her family, and give all 
proper service to the culture and advancement of 
her children. The latter is an imperious duty, and 
may not be neglected: the other is useful as well 
60 
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as ornamental ; the occasion or the means of good 
to others as well as a satisfaction to the possessor. 
The difficulty perhaps, is in uniting these qualities 
and these duties. ‘To give full efficiency to the 
desires of an aflectionate mother for the improvement 
of her children, she wants a good measure of know- 
ledge herself. She must be able to detect their er- 
rors, and mistakes, and to understand the branches of 
knowledge which they study, when young especial- 
ly. With the kindest feelings, she will have little 
influence, if she cannot inspire respect. And to 
teach others, she must have been well educated 
herself. Let not clever women be undervalued by 
the men. And let not woman, when 
mother, neglect her family or children for the indul- 
gence of a literary taste; though that taste might 
be innocently gratified, if she had not maternal cares 
and duties to attend to. 

To a very illiterate woman, the advancement of 
her children in learning can afford no pleasure, ex- 
cept the low one of pride; but the woman of edu- 
cation derives great satisfaction from witnessing tke 
progress of her children, because she knows its 
pleasures, and she is fully rewarded forall her cares 
and labor, by finding them able to answer her ques- 
tions respecting their studies. No cultivation will 
make amends for the want of affectionate attention ; 
it would be a poor substitute for maternal greetings 
and tenderness ; but it will give strength to author- 
ity and mingle respect with filial love. 


she is a 





POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE. 

It has been our wish to give occasionally, a con- 
cise statement of the political condition of Europe ; 
but so rapid and frequent are the changes in some 
of the governinents, that it would be difficult to 
present an account however accurate it might be 
when prepared, that would be correct in a month 
afterward. We are most connected with and most 
interested in the situation of France and Great 
Britain, and changes in those governments must 
more or less affect us. Neither of these govern- 
ments are so stable, at present, as to remove all 
apprehension of great changes and _ revolutions. 


| 
the people and the nobles. 


But it is not easy to predict what will be their con- | 


dition, six or twelve months hence; and we surely 
do not wish to prophesy or to anticipate evil. , 

It is impossible not to perceive that the minds of 
the people in those countries, and in other parts of 
Europe, are quite unsettled, and uncommonly agi- 
tated by desires of reform. A war of opinion, if no 
other war, is likely to rage and to extend. The 
conservatives and legitimates will have to contend 
earnestly for vested rights, church establishments. 
and the hereditary privileges of kings and nobles. 
In these privileges consist their power, their distine- 
tion and their influence. They will not relinquish 
them, without a struggle. And the people have got 
a taste of power, and are sensible of their rights: 
they, therefore, will no longer wear the badges of 
inferiority, or consent to be the governed merely. 
They will strive to retain the power already acquir- 
ed, and to claim political equal rights with the richest 
and noblest in the land. They feel that they have 
been long oppressed, degraded, and deprived of their 
ust share of power; they will insist now upon their 


| 
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| full share; perhaps there is danger that they will 


not be satisfied without a revolution which shall 
level all distinctions, and make an equal distribution 
of property, which has long been in the hands of a 
few. There are indications of this result, both in 
France and Great Britain ; perhaps, it may be said, 
also,in Spain, Austria and Italy. [t is not in man’s 
nature to give up privileges long possessed and en- 
joved, whether they were justly acquired or not. 
They will hold them with a firm grasp, till they are 
wrested from them by force and violence. Philip of 
France is disposed to play the part of king of a 
great nation, whose authority has been supposed 
necessary to the glory of the country. But the depu- 
ties and representatives of the people choose to have 
their full share of power. There is a growing jeal- 
ousy of cach other; and another revolution in France 
would not be more surprising than others, which 
have occurred there within the last fifty years. 
William of England is disposed to favor the people 
as far as consistent with his royal and princely rights. 
Ile was brought up among the people, (the sailors ;) 
he acquired feelings of kindness for them, and a 
desire to improve their condition, But he must 
support the rights of the crown; and may not be 
willing to go so far in the work of reform as a 
majority of the people demand. There are many 
important questions to be decided which now engage 
the feelings of the people: which cannot be settled 
without great opposition and angry disputes between 
A revolution may not 
take place; but nothing will prevent it, but great 
changes and reforms. 

Manners OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF New 
Exetanp.—* The drinking of health and the smok- 
ing of tobacco were prohibited; the former, being 
cons‘dered as an heathenish practice, and leading 
to intemperance, it was first discountenanced by Mr 
Winthrop the governor, at his own table, though 
his family had been used to the practice: the other 
as a waste of time, as an unnecessary expense, and 
also as a species of intoxication. Pride and levity 
of character were cognizable by the magistrate : 


both the richness and mode of dress, and even the 
length of the hair, were subject to legislation. The 


men were required to have their hair cut short, that 
they might not resemble women ; and the women 
were required to wear veils, to prevent the wanton 
gaze of men. ‘The women were also forbidden to 
expose their arms or bosoms to view; and it was 
ordered that their sleeves should reach down to their 
wrists, and their gowns closed round the neck. No 
one, unless worth two hundred pounds. was permit- 
ted to wear gold or silver Jace, or silk hoods or 
scarfs.” 





Sir Astley Cooper, was one of the most eminent 
physicians and physiologists in England. He said, 
“ that he never suffered ardent spirits in his house, 
thinking them to be evil spirils,”’ and added, “ that 
if the poor could witness the white livers, the drop- 
sies, the shattered nervous systems, the insanity, 
which I have seen as the effects of drinking, they 
would be satisfied that ardent spirits and destruc- 


| tive poisons are synonymous.” 
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ELEPHANT. 


The elephant is found both in Asia and Africa: | 


and they appear to be of the same species, in all 
respects, except that those of Asia are rather larger 
and stronger than those of Africa, and have also 
five toes on a foot, while the African has only three. 
In Asia, from the most early times, the inhabitants 
made use of the elephant in war; but this was not 
the case in Africa, where the people are indolent 
and less apt to convert animals to useful purposes. 
Sometimes a company of elephants are met with 
in the interior of Africa ; and they are fond of val- 
lies, rivers, and shady places. They cannot live 
long without water: and they suffer alike from ex- 
cessive heat and cold. ‘Though they appear un- 
wieldly, they walk fast enough to overtake a man 
when running. Their usual food is herbs, leaves, 


JUDICIAL COURTS, 
The power of judicature, one of the three chief 
divisions of the sovereign authority, is, in the most 


civilized and free governments, lodged in the hands | 
of magistrates expressly appointed for that purpose ; | 


in some countries more or less connected with the 
legislative, in others forming a department wholly 
distinct, and unconnected with any other. In Eng- 
land and the United States, judiciary powers are 
for the most part exercised by tribunals having no 
share in legislation. Where perfect civil liberty is 
enjoyed, and the greatest jealousy of personal rights 
exists, the courts of judicature are of course the 
least connected with the executive or legislative ; 


and young branches of trees: they are not fond of 
flesh or fish. They are said to be more numerous 
in Africa, than in Asia. The elephant is a social 
and inoffensive animal. They are taken by being 
decoyed into enclosures, and are easily domesticated. 
They carry burdens of one hundred and seventy 
tons. Those of Ceylon are said to exceed all others 
in courage and sagacity. Their height is some- 
times fifteen feet, but generally about ten. The 
eyes are small, and the ears large and pendulous. 
The whole frame is awkward ; and the legs are 
clumsy and shapeless. But the most remarkable 
part is the trunk, or snout; which, though carti- 
laginous, is very strong, and an instrument of won- 
derful power. 


laws become multiplied, and the administration of 
them more exact, and consequently to a certain ex- 
tent more encumbered with technicalities and a mul- 
tiplication of reports and treatises. The reign of 
Edward I. is the era in which the jurisdictions of 
the several courts became in England somewhat 
settled, distinguished and defined ; the ecclesiasti- 
cal separated from the common law, and this divi- 
ded into civil and criminal tribunals, and the limits 
of law and equity defined: all which had before 
been more or less mingled in rude confusion, 

In this country, some of the states adopt, with- 
out variation, the model, and follow the course, of 
the English courts. Others, taking that for a basis, 
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have much modified it by new enactments, suppos- 
ed more conformable to the times and to the spirit 
of our government. The United States’ courts 
in their admiralty jurisdiction, and those of the 
State of Louisiana, follow the course of the civil 
law, as derived from the Roman, and developed in 
the modern governments of the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

In England there are eleven public courts of 
common law and equity, two maritime, and several 
ecclesiastical, beside many private courts, which 
have been granted to the universities, and to certain 
territories. The courts of the United States have 
necessarily a limited jurisdiction, the government 
itself being limited. The several state courts have 
a more general jurisdiction, even of all other mat- 
ters not in the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States. The United States judiciary sys- 
tem comprises a Supreme Court, seven Circuit 
Courts, and thirty-seven District Courts, besides two 
O.; han’s Courts for the District of Columbia. The 
several District Courts, (except those for the terri- 
tories, which necessarily have a larger jurisdiction, 
and are, therefore, on a different plan,) consist of 
one judge, and have jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under the revenue in their respective districts, and 
of all inferior crimes, and offences cognizable by 
the laws of the United States, committed within 
their districts, or upon the high seas, and of all civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and 
also cognizance of all suits for penalties or forfeitures 
incurred under the laws of the United States, and | 
also concurrently with other courts, where an alien 
sucs for a wrong done in violation of the treaties 
of the United States, or of the law of nations: and 
in common law suits to a limited extent where the | 
United States sue: and also of suits against consuls. 

The Circuit Courts are composed of one judge 
of the Supreme Court, and of the District judge | 
in the District where the court is holden, and have 
jurisdiction concurrent with the state courts of all 
suits at common law or equity, where the matter in 
dispute exceeds five hundred dollars, and the Unit- 
ed States are plaintiffs, or where an alien or a citi- 
zen of another state than that in which suit is brought 
is a party ; and exclusive cognizance of all crimes 
and offences under the authority of the United 
States, (except inferior offences which may be tried 
by the District courts, of which the two courts have 
a concurrent jurisdiction.) The circuit courts have 
also appellate jurisdiction from the District courts 
in certain cases. The trial of issues in fact, in this 
court, except in suits of equity, or of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, is by jury. 

The Supreme Court consists of seven judges, and 
has exclusive jurisdiction of civil causes where a 
state is party (except between a state and its citi- 
zens, or citizens of another state, or aliens, in which 
last it has jurisdiction, but not exclusive,) and of 
suits against public ministers or their domestics ; 
and concurrent jurisdiction in suits brought by them, 
and also in which a consul is party. This court 
also has an appeal from the Circuit courts in certain 
cases specially provided by law ; and by writ of er- | 
ror may remove causes from the state courts, in | 
which the constitution or treaties of the United | 
States are in question. 
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In each of the states, or in most of them, there 
is a superior and an inferior court of common law, 
having divided jurisdiction of all offences under the 
common law, or under the statutes of the states by 
whose authority they are established ; and of all 
controversies arising under contracts or private 
wrongs. In some of the states, the higher court is 
for the state, the lower a county court: in others, 
both are for the whole state. Some of the states 
have also a high Court of Chancery, which is a sep- 
arate tribunal ; in others, chancery powers are con- 
ferred on the Supreme Court. In addition to these, 
there is a court for the probate of wills and the ad- 
ministration of estates of deceased persons, guar- 
dianships, &c. and also a court in which matters 
of local regulation, roads, and other affairs of the 
county economy are adjudged, and its finances ad- 
ministered. In some of the states where the pop- 
ulation of the cities requires it, there is established 
a high court for the trial of causes arising within 
the city. Thus in New York there is a Supreme 
Court for the trial of civil causes confined to the 
city of New York ; in Boston, a Municipal Court, 
for the trial of the higher offences, committed in 
that city. Minor offences and civil causes of small 
amount are tried in the several states by justices of 
the peace who hold courts for the purpose, and in 
which the issues are decided by the justices, with- 
out the intervention of a jury. In Rhode Island, 
the town council of each town is the Court of Pro- 
bate for the settlement of estates within its territory. 
In Massachusetts, by a solecism not alone in our 
legislative annals, the ‘Court of Common Pleas” 
(so named) has become the principal court for crim- 


inal trials in the state, and only in Suffolk courity 


is a Court of Common Pleas exclusively. W. 


MEN OF LOW ESTATE, BUT LOFTY SOULS. 

Heyne, the celebrated German classical scholar 
stands preeminent. His father was a poor weaver, 
who was not able to pay even at the lowest rate 
for his instruction in the common elements of learn- 


ing. The youth had a strong desire to learn latin; 


and a son of his schoolmaster consented to teach 
him at four pence a week ; but Heyne was unable 
to pay even this pittance. One day he was sent 
for bread ; and as he went he pondered sorrowfully 
on this great object of his wishes, and entered the 
bakery in tears. On learning the cause of his grief, 
the kind hearted baker promised to pay the fee re- 
quired, at which Heyne says he was quite intoxica- 
ted with joy; and as he ran ragged and barefoot 
through the streets tossing the loaf of bread in the 
air, it slipped from his hands and rolled into the 
gutter. This accident and a sharp reprimand from 
his mother, who could not well afford such a loss, 
brought him to his senses. He continued his lessons 
for nearly two years, when his young teacher told him 
he had taught him all he knew. Heyne afterwards 
was celebrated for his great superiority in classical 
learning ; so that at his death, it was said the uni- 
versity where he was professor, had lost what was 


_its chief distinction and honor for half a century. 


Mazxims.—He who knows the world will not be 
too bashful. 
impudent. 


He who knows himself will not be 

















OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Mythology is the theology of the early ages. Not 
probably, the most early ; but the religion of na- 
tions of quite a remote period, who had not the 
light of revelation. ‘The most early opinions on 
theology, those of Noah and his children and grand 
children, probably, were more correct, and more 
agreeable to truth, though not profound and thor- 
ough. The meaning of the word is a fabulous 
treatise or system. Mythology is the system of the 
early heathen nations, relating to theology, which 
was almost altogether made up of fables, legends, 
and stories, which had little to support them but 
imagination and poetry. It is somewhat amusing 
to peruse the accounts given of the mythological 
beings of early periods ; and may be useftd in ena- 
bling us to understand the history of the fabulous 
ages. The Indians far east in Asia, the Egyptians, 
Syrians, Greeks, and others, of remote ages, as 
early as there is any account of them, had each its 
system of gods and goddesses, creatures of the im- 
agination ; or fables and legends, with perhaps some 
facts to build upon, or to give rise to them. Nep- 
tune, Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, Vulcan, Diana, &c. 
&c. were characters of some notoriety, for skill, 
or strength, or inventions; and having, in several 
generations after they had passed off the stage, had 
their virtues and qualities greatly exaggerated. And 
the characters of these fabulous deities, indicate, in 
a great measure, the habits of the people who hon- 
ored and worshipped them. We cannot enter into 
details ; but it is the opinion of learned men, that 
the mythological deities of the early inhabitants of 
the earth, grew up in the fancy, or a taste for ex- 
aggeration and embellishment, but based on some 
facts respecting the eminent men of the early pe- 
riods. Perhaps Noah, Moses, Abraham, Sampson, 
and other scripture characters, were the real per- 
sons described as gods, in the Syrian, Indian, and 
Grecian Mythology. ‘“ The wish, deeply implanted 
in the soul to raise us above brutes, and make us in- 
telligent beings, united with the habit of all nations 
in their rude state, to speak symbolically and figu- 
ratively, the ignorance of the causes of natural phe- 
nomena, the variety of traditions, a fondness in 
some parts of the world for poetry, the selfishness 
of some to turn the credulity of others to their pur- 
poses ; and above all, the natural sense of mankind 
to acknowledge a superior power, (but mixed with 
false conceptions and notions ;) all these are causes 
of the ancient mythology.””’ The symbolical and 
allegorical language used in early periods, and the 
common liberty of poets to embellish and to exag- 
gerate, soon came to be received as truths by the 
common people; while the more learned considered 
all'as fabulous; and the whole heathen world was 
buried in error, superstition, and skepticism. 

We have said, that fables respecting theology, 
which were soon followed by polytheism, were pre- 
valent at an early period of the world; but we 
mean not at the most early, or with the origin of 
mankind. 

During the time of Noah, who lived three hun- 
dred years from the deluge, it is highly probable, 
that monotheism, or the belief of one God, in op- 
position to what was afterwards called polytheism, 
to the deification and worship of heroes ‘and _phi- 
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losophers, was émbraced by all or most of his de- 
scendants. Noah was undoubtedly a worshipper 
of the one true God: and taught his children the 
same faith. But im the time of Abraham, of the 
tenth or eleventh generation* from Noah, and about 
three hundred and fifty years after the deluge, man- 
kind became corrupted by idolatry ; making use of 
emblems or images of deities, which their imagina- 
tions had now created. The primitive and true 
faith was lost or corrupted, probably, by the separ- 
ation of the descendants of Noah from each other, 
and migrating to distant regions; when by their 
ignorance and worldliness, they forgot the religion 
of their forefathers, and became gradually addicted 
to the grossest errors and superstitions. The de- 
scendants of Ham, who settled Canaan and Egypt, 
were early given to idolatry and polytheism. This 
false system spread rapidly and extensively ; and 
in the time of Abraham, there were few who had 
not departed from the primitive faith. That there 
were some who remained the true servants and 
worshippers of God is certain. For Shem lived in 
the time of Abraham, and he, in all probability, 
was not corrupted by idolatry. And there is no 
other individual, to whom the character, given by 
the sacred historian, “to the king of Salem and 
Priest of the Most High,” can be supposed to refer 
except that patriarch. If it was not Shem, it was, 
no doubt, one of his descendants, of the second or 
third generation, who retained the knowledge of 
Jehovah. Probably, Job lived before or as early as 
Abraham ; and he also was a worshipper of the 
one true God. But he alludes to the worship of 
the sun and moon, which were among the objects 
of superstitious veneration, at an early period. 

Though it is not probable, that polytheism and 
fabulous theology prevailed, or was even known in 
the first two hundred years after the deluge ; yet in 
generations which soon followed, the people became 
deluded “ by vain imaginations, and their foolish 
hearts were darkened” by gross errors and super- 
stitions. 

Mankind have naturally a strong feeling or sense 
of religion: and if they are not taught the great 
truths of theology, they will become superstitious, 
and adopt the most wild and crude notions. “ ‘They 
see God in every thing.” In the operations of the 
elements, which they see, and observe around them 
they perceive a superior, or supernatural power. 
And as the operations and effects are various, they 
suppose there must be different gods, presiding 
over, or causing and directing each. ‘They have a 
God in the highest heavens ; a God in the air, in 
the wind, and in the ocean; in the mountains, 
rivers, and groves; to preside over the seasons, to 
cause pestilence and famine, and death. 

Hence polytheism, or fabulous theology, and the 
systems in different nations were different, accord- 
ing to the genius, the habits, and the vices of each. 
The most imposing and splendid was that of Greece, 
in an era of great advancement from mere barba- 
rism ; when the exciting and excited spirit of the 
nations was in powerful operation. It seems to 
have been the chief business of poets and men of 





* One secount omits Cainan, the son of Arphaxad, whieh ie 
probably an error, so that Abraham was the eleventh generation 
from Noah. See Luke ¢hep. iii. 
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vivid imagination, to people the sky, the earth and 
sea, with “‘ gods many, and lords many,” who were 
beings of mere fancy, or who were made such of | 
the spirits of departed sages and heroes, and of | 
those who had invented useful arts for the benefit 
of mankind. | 

How much do we owe to Christianity for the 
correct moral and religious truths, with which a 
great part of the world is now blest. Yet few, it 
is feared, fully perceive the profound and sublime 
philosophic views developed by this invaluable sys- 
tem. Its claim to divinity implies this peculiar | 
excellence. If it is from God, it must reveal truths | 
of high import, and which, when revealed, must be 
in a measure agreeable to the nature and reason of 
man. But are we sensible of our obligations to it, 
for its just views of God and providence, of the des- 
tiny and duty of mankind? [tis asystem, at once | 
plain and profound; fitted to enlighten and exalt | 
the humble and the illiterate, and to illumine and | 
direct the most profound philosophers. 

One cannot reflect on the visionary and absurd | 
system of mythology in the ancient pagan world, | 
without wondering at the credulity of the lower | 
classes, and the folly of the higher. The theory | 
would not bear examination ; and yet it served to | 
amuse the speculative and to deceive the ven, | 
The latter received it on trust, and the former bor- | 
rowed it of foreigners, or accepted it from poets ; till 
it became, whether fully believed or not, the settled | 
creed, and no better was sought for. What dark- | 
ness and error has not the light of Christianity scat- 
tered from at least a part of the world?) Of what) 
“ thick darkness” has it relieved the human mind ? | 
and what hope, and purity and joy, has it quickened | 
into life in the bosom of society, and in the heart | 
of man! B. 


A POET’S EPITAPH. 
[From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


Stop mortal, here thy brother lies, 

The poet of the poor; 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
1 

he meadow and the moor. 


His teachers were the sad heart’s wail, 
The tyrant and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 

ry vs 

The palace, and the grave. 


Sin met thy brother everywhere— 
And is thy brother blamed ? 

From passion, danger, doubt and care, 
He no exemption claimed. 


The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 
He fear’d to scorn or hate; 

But honoring in a peasant’s form 

The equal of the great. 


He blest the steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more; 

Yet loath’d the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder’d labor’s store. 


A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare,— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 


Intem- 


Profanity is as impolite as it is sinful. 





perance sinks a man below the brute. 
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CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Middlesex, from Boston to the Merrimac, near 
Lowell, 27 miles, 20 locks—cost $ 528,000. 

Blackstone, from Providence to Worcester, 45 
miles, 48 locks—cost $ 700,000. 

Black river, from Rome New York, to Black river 
Falls, 76 miles—cost % 600,000. 

Cayuga, from Geneva to Montezuma, on Erie 
Canal, 20 miles—cost & 236,000. 

Champlain, from Lake Champlain to the Erie 
Canal, 9 miles above Albany, 63 miles, 21 locks— 
cost $ 1,180,000. 

Cheming, from Seneca Lake to Elmira on the 
Tioga, or Cheming, 22 miles, 52 locks, 76 bridges 
—cost $ 343,000. 

Chenango, 96 miles, from Utica to the Susque- 
hannah, 96 miles—cost $1,800,000. 

Chesapeake and Ohio, 110 miles made, will be 
about 340 miles. 

Chesapeake and Delaware, 14 miles. 

Delaware, from Easton to Bristol, 60 miles ; both 
these places are on the Delaware. 

Delaware and Hudson, 108 miles from Hudson, 
New York, to the Delaware, &c. 

Delaware and Raritan, from the Raritan at New 
Brunswick to the Delaware, 42 miles. 

Dismal Swamp, 23 miles. 

Erie, from Lake Erie to Hudson river, 363 miles, 
84 locks—cost nearly $10,000,000. 

Farmington, from New Haven to Northampton, 
78 miles. 

Lehi, from Easton to Mauch Chunk, 46 miles— 
cost 1,500,000. 

Miama, from Dayton to Cincinnati, 66 miles— 
cost & 740,000. 

Morris, from Jersey city to Easton on the Dela- 
ware, 97 miles, 24 locks—cost $ 1,200,000—cir- 
euitous and hilly. 

Ohio, from Lake Erie, at Cleaveland, to Ports- 
mouth, on the Ohio, 330 miles, (Miami Canal a 
part)—cost %& 5,500,000. 

Oswego, from Salina, on Erie Canal, to Oswego, 
on Lake Ontario, 33 miles—cost $ 565,000. 

In Pennsylvania, there is a series of Canals, in 
various directions, in all more than 400 miles: dis- 
tinct from which is the Schuylkill, 110 miles, with 
numerous locks, from Philadelphia to Port Carbon, 
near Pottsville, 110 miles, locks 125—cost unwards 
of $ 2,300,000. 

Union, from Susquehannah to the Schuylkill, 8 
miles, great number of locks. 

Wabash, from the Wabash to the Maumee, which 
empties into Lake Erie, 200 miles. 


In some of the states of Germany, there is a 
system pursued, which is attended by very benefi- 
cial results, in diffusing knowledge among the com- 
mon people. The law does not allow a man to 
be married, unless he can read, write, and cast ac- 
counts ; and any one who employs a workman, 
that cannot read and write, is liable to a heavy pen- 
alty. At the same time, provision is made for 
public schools, to be paid in part by government. 
Crime is of very rare occurrence in these states ; 
and particularly in the province of Hapsburg, one 
of these states. 
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NEW SOUTH CHURCH, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


The Society, worshipping in this house, is the | remained its pastor for about fifty years. The pre- 
eighth in the order of time, in Boston, and was | sent house was erected in 1814; and formally ded- 
formed in the year 1715. The first house was | icated near the close of the same year. The ser- 
dedicated in 1716. Rev. Samuel Checkley was! mon on the occasion was delivered by Rev. 8. C. 


} 


the first pastor, and was ordained in 1719. He Thacher, then pastor of the church and soc iety. 
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Mr. Thacher died soon after, in England, where he 
had repaired on account of his feeble health. He’ 
was a distinguished scholar ; and a man of an ex- 
cellent spirit. The present building is of stone ; 
which was brought from a quarry on the banks of 
the Merrimac river, through the Middlesex canal. 
There is little of mere ornament displayed about 
the building ; but its proportions produce a pleasing 
effect on examination. hen it was erected, it was 
considered one of the most elegant churches in the 
town. The plan was by Charles Bulfinch, Esq. a 
gentleman of fine taste in architecture ; who was 
sometime afterwards employed by President Mon- 
roe, in directing and superintending the buildings 
erecting in Washington. The body of the build- 
ing is an octagon, forming a square of seventy-six 
feet diameter ; four sides being forty-seven feet, and 
four smaller sides twenty feet each. The height is 
thirty-four feet. The porch is of the same extent 
as one of the sides, and advances sixteen feet, in 
front of which is a portico of four fluted columns of 
Grecian doric. The portico is crowned with a ped- 
iment, surrounded by a plain attic. A tower rises 
from the centre of the attic, which includes the 
belfry. The entire height is one hundred and ninety 
feet, including the spire ; which is also finished in 
a most beautiful style. The arrangement of the 
interior and the style of finish discover the same 
good taste, (uniting elegance with simplicity,) as 
the exterior. 





MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

In the estimation of most men, the medical pro- 
fession is ranked the highest in society. It is cer- 
tainly among the most useful ; whether it is entitled 
to be considered the most essential, there would 
probably be some difference of opinion. It is enough 
verhaps, to place it next to the clerical profession. 
Vill it be said, that every man with a good judg- 
ment and an enlightened conscience, may be his 
own religious guide? So it may be said also, that 
every one who studies his constitution is capable 
of being his own physician. But it is not necessa- 
ry to speak of the comparative importance of the 
several professions where all are useful. What for- 
merly tended to lessen or to prevent the respecta- 
bility of the medical profession was the great por- 
tion of quacks and impostors who assumed to be- 
long to it; but had not been duly educated for it. 
In most parts of our country, that time has gone 
by. The physician is now well educated, and thor- 
oughly initiated in the mysteries of his profession. 
They have made themselves respectable by their 
learning, and a correct knowledge of their business ; 
and thus have given respectability to the profession. 
The intelligent and discriminating place confidence 
in the regular physician ; for they know how to ap- 
preciate the benefit of their services. And the 
law, in many states, comes in aid of the well edu- 
cated, and gives discountenance to impostors ; so 
that the class of people who are not able to judge 
of the ability and competency of those who assume | 
the profession, may find protection against the dan- | 
gerous experiment of quacks. It is true, also, to a 
great extent, that the moral character of the well 





educated physicians will bear comparison with that 
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of any other class in society. They have generally 
taken a decided stand against intemperance ; and 
in other respects, they are correct in private life, 
and the friends of all useful and benevolent s 
in the community. The common class of Bons 
need a word of warning against empiricks. They 
are dangerous as physicians; and frequently are 
destitute of moral principles. If they practice de- 
ceit in their profession, they will probably do it in 
other cases, when it shall be thought for their in- 
terest 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


The statue of William Penn, the founder and 
many years governor of the province of Pennsylva- 
nia, stands in front of the buildings for public char- 
itable purposes, which occupy one entire square in 
the city of Philadelphia. The principal of these 
institutions is the Pennsylvania Hospital erected in 
1750; and owing chiefly to the exertions of Dr. 
Franklin. The other buildings are but appendages 
to the hospital, viz. for lunatics and the insane ; for 
medical and surgical patients; for a library, an 
apothecary’s shop, &c. 

The statue of Governor Penn was presented to 
the hospital in 1801, by John Penn, of London. It 
is a colossal statue, bronzed, on a marble pedestal, 
representing Penn holding a scroll, which is the 
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OF USEFUL 
POISONS. 
[From the Companion to the British Almanac. ] 

In introducing this subject, it is not our intention 
to teach people, generally, to attempt to cure them- 
selves or others, or to neglect obtaining the best 
professional assistance in their power, as soon as 
possible, when any poison has been taken ; for we 
believe great mischief results from endeavoring to 
give the public a smattering of medical knowledge. 
But though we disavow every thing like quackery, 
it cannot be denied that in cases of poison, many 
lives have been lost, for want of knowing what may 
be done to arrest the symptoms till proper medical 
assistance can be obtained. Such information we 
propose now to give. 

By poison here, we mean those substances, which 
taken in small doses will extinguish life, or destroy 
health. They may be divided into five classes ; 
corrosive, acrid, narcotic, septic or putrescent. 
The first class includes the blistering fly, and seve- 
al minerals, as volatile alkali, arsenic, lime, corro- 
sive sublimate, muriatic acid, muriate of antimony, 
nitrate of silver, subnitrate of bismuth, aqua-fortis, 
solution of potass, tartaric acid, verdigris, white 
vitriol. 

When it is found that the blistering fly has been 
swallowed, give milk, or solution of starch to drink 
freely ; use the tepid bath, and administer clysters 
of starch with camphor. Oil should not be given 
in this case, as it dissolves the active principle of the 
blistering fly, and thus extends its influence. When 
ammonia or volatile alkali is taken, let vinegar, lemon 
juice, or a solution of nitric acid be given imme- 
diately, and afterwards milk and other demulcent 
fluids. If arsenic has been taken, give large doses 
of warm water, to provoke the stomach to throw it 
up; the water may be mixed with milk and sugar, 
or lime water. In case of swallowing corrosive 
sublimate, give large quantities of white of egg, 
diluted in water ; it is thus purged off. On taking 
lime, the same remedy used in case of ammonia 
will be proper. If muriatic acid, or spirit of salt, 
be drank, administer immediately calcined magnesia, 
mixed in some bland fluid. When nitrate of silver 
has been drank, give a strong solution of common 
salt—and let an emetic soon follow. Ifsubnitrate of 
bismuth, (used by artists) be taken, give milk, which 
arrests the action of the poison till a physician can 
be called. Should aquafortis be swallowed, give a 
strong solution of soap or magnesia mixed with 
water. Oxalic acid is sometimes mistaken for Epsom 
salts—give chalk and water, and follow it with an 
emetic, aided by copious dilutions. If solution of 
potass be swallowed, vinegar or lemon juice should 
be immediately given. In case of oil of vitriol, give 
calcined magnesia in water or milk, or a solution of 
soap. Incase of tartaric acid, give chalk and water. 
Tartar emetic may be taken for magnesia, and in a 
large dose, take a decoction of yellow Peruvian bark ; 
or throw up the tartar by soliciting vomiting with 
warm water, and afterwards allay the vomiting with 
a grain of solid opium. Verdigris often collects in 
copper vessels used for cooking, or keeping pickles— 
when poisoned by this means, take large doses of 
sirup, or of sugar and water. In case of taking 
white vitriol, give milk freely, till medical aid can 


be had. 
Vor, 1, 
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Acrid poisons are from vegetable substances. 
They injure the skin, and if taken into the stomach 
operate as do corrosive poisons. If bryony root be 
swallowed, endeavor to cause vomiting, by irritating 
the throat, and drinking large quantities of warm 
water ; add milk, followed by a grain or twoof opium. 
If the bitter apple be taken, evacuate the stomach 
as above, and then administer milk and oil. When 
gamboge has been taken, order milk and other de- 
mulcent diluents, adding a grain of opium at short 
intervals. White hellebore root excites violent 
vomitings and purgings, and often proves fatal— 
empty the stomach with large draughts of demulcen 
fluids, and give clysters of starch, then give freely 
coffee, and camphor from 6 to 10 grains—obtain 
medical aid as soon as possible. Sow bread has a 
similar effect, and requires the same remedy. We 
notice one mineral acrid poison: saltpetre. It has 
been taken for glauber salts, and produces severe 
purging, some blood, and cold sweats: dilute freely 
with milk and other bland diluents. 

Third class of poisons, may be called narcotic, 
or sedative: and they also are vegetable substances: 
viz. camphor, which is a useful medicine, is some- 
times taken in large doses; in that case, and the 
symptoms will soon appear when too much has 





been swallowed, give wine with ten or a dozen drops 
of laudanum, at short intervals, till medical aid can 
be had. If hemlock is taken in a fresh state, or as 
a tincture, it will produce stupor or delirium, and 
convulsions ; let the stomach pump be used, if any 
can be had; or the white vitriol (a scruple) and 
acidulous fluids after. Henbane may be counteraet- 
ed in the same way. Laurel water acts as a seda- 
tive, and destroys life without convulsions. Brandy 
with a solution of ammonia (or volatile alkali,) fifteen 
or twenty drops, or some hartshorn should be given 
repeatedly. Opium, the effects of which are drow- 
siness, delirium, paleness, cold sweats, &c. Use 
immediately the stomach pump, or by an emetic, 
composed of white or blue vitriol, and by irritating 
the throat. When the stomach is emptied, if no 
physician can be procured, give acidulous liquors 
freely with strong coffee and cordials. If drowsi- 
ness continue, let it be averted by obliging the patient 
to walk out, by exciting his attention, or a warm 
bath. When Prussic acid is taken in a large dose, 
death will probably soon ensue. When not large, 
it has a similar effect as laurel water, and should be 
treated as in that poison. Thorn apple, or stra- 
monium, acts much like opium,and should be treated 
in the same way. Strong scented lettuce has much 
the same effect as opium, and requires the like 
remedy. Tobacco produces severe nausea, vomit- 
ing, dizziness, sinking of the spirits, cold sweats, and 
sometimes convulsions. Give tartar emetic to clear 
the stomach ; if some time has elapsed, give purga- 
tives, and then acidulous drink, with campnor, 
brandy, and othercordials. There is also a mineral 
narcotic, viz: carbonic acid gas. This is caused by 
burning charcoal in close rooms, and from its accu- 





mulating in cellars and wells long closed. A per- 

son going into such should take a lighted candle, as 

its going out should admonish to instant retreat. If 

animation is suspended, remove the body quickly 

| into open air, let friction of the chest be used, and 

‘the lungs inflated by bellows, opening and closing 
61 
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the nostrils alternately, ahd pressing on the breast, 
after each inflation. 

Fourth class is acro-narcotic poisons. ‘These 
are almost entirely vegetable also. Deadly night- 
shade is often taken by children, in its beautiful and 
sweet berrics—the effect is like inebriation. Give 
vinegar and acidulous drinks, if emetics do not 
operate, but powerful ones should be first given. 
Foxglove ; an over dose of this medicine produces 
sickness, vomiting, vertigo, partial blindness, cold 
sweats, faintings , give brandy and cordial, 
parsley, which is distinguished from the real, by 
three long linear leatlets, which are pendent on one 
side of the base of each expansion of the footstalk 
of the flower, and are not in the good parsley ; when 
eaten it produces thirst, heat of throat, head acie, 
vomiting. It must be evacuated from the stomach 
by large draughts of demulcent fluids, till medical 
aid is procured. Poisonous mushrooms cause pain 
in the stomach, nausea, vomiting, cholic, purging, 
cramp, vertigo, delirium and convulsions. Give 
emetic and purgatives viz a scruple of ipecac and 
two ounces of glauber salts, which will both vomit 
and purge; then give acidulous drink, and brandy, 
and Meadow satiron, if taken largely, pro- 
duces violent purges with bloody stools, and cold 
sweats: evacuate the stomach by demulcent fluids ; 
then give ammomia or hartshorn in brandy.  Rats- 
bane produces inebricty, vertigo, difficulty of breath- 
ing, rigidity Open the stomach and 
bowels, and afterwards dilute freely with acidulous 
fluids. ‘The mineral poison of this class is white 
lead, which produces costiveness and cholic, and 
Wine and other 
liquors into Which sugar of lead has been infused, pro- 
Administer castor oil, with 30 
or 40 drops of Jaudanum, and make use of a warm 
bath. ‘Those who work in white lead, should ‘ wash 
before they eat.’ 

fifth class is septic or putrescent poisons, which 
are chiefly animal substances viz: the venom of 
The effects are pain in the part bitten, 
stupor, cold sweats, paleness, and gangrene of the 
part. Puta ligature on the limb bitten, between the 
wound and the body, and apply a wine glass ex- 
hausted by burning a little spirit in it, or let the 
wound be sucked tll medical aid is had. ‘There is 
no danger from sucking the wound, if it be spit out. 
When stung by wasps or bees, if painful, bathe the 
part with tepid spirits. Poison from shell-fish some- 
times happens: evacuate the stomach by a power- 
fulemetic, and purging physic; and afterwards give 
copious draughts of acidulated fluids, with 20 or 30 
drops of ether at short intervals. Bite of mad dog: 
tie a ligature above the wound, and apply a cupping 
glass or wine glass over it, till a surgeon can be pro- 
cured to cut out the bitten part. It is important 
to distinguish poisoning from cholera, diarrhaea, &c. 
And this shows the importance of medical advice as 
soon as possible. 
effect and the remedy is the same, whether the 
poison be taken by accident or by design. 


bark. 


of extremities, 


tremor of the legs and arms. 


duces similar efleets. 


serpents. 


There is one single fact, which one may oppose 
to all the wit and argument of infidelity, viz. that 
no man ever repented of being a Christian on his 
deathbed.— Hannah More. 


Fools’ | 


Every one will perceive that the | 
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EARLY DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AMERICA. 
If we lay aside the supposed visits of the Norwe- 
gians to Greenland in a remote age and the preten- 
ded banishment of Madoc, a Welsh Prince in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, Columbus, a native of 
Genoa, was the first European who discovered or 
| visited America, in 1492. As there was then no 
| knowledge and no account of America, it was called 
| the new continent. {But he did not discover any 
| part of the continent of America till his third voyage 
/in 1498—9.| In his two former voyages, he visited 
| only the West India islands, so called, as he was 
'sceking a way to India by going west. Before 
| Columbus made his third voyage, when he visited 
| the continent of South America, John and Sebastian 
Cabot (father and son) had discovered the southern 
part of North America, which was at or near what 
was afterwards called Florida by the Spanish, who 
visited it in 1512. The term Florida was then 
applied to a great extent of territory, including 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and probably Virginia. 

The first voyage of the Cabots was in 1497, when 
they discovered Newfoundland ; but how much more 
does not appear. The following year, (1498,) it 
would seem Sebastian Cabot made another voyage 
to Newfoundland ; and thence sailed north to the 
66th degree ; and then south, near the coast, part 
of the distance, to the 36th or 33d degree which 
would carry him to the coast of Carolina or Georgia, 
if not to what is now known as Florida. So that 
probably Cabot discovered the continent of Ameri- 
ca before Columbus did. As the object of Cabot’s 
voyage was to find a passage to India, it is probable 
he entered some of the rivers and bays on the coast. 
Why is not the name of Cabot honored by giving 
it to some state, or territory, or county, in North 
America? It might have been proper to give the 
name to the state of Maine. It is now too late. 
But some new county in that State; or in New 
Brunswick, or Nova Scotia, ought to bear up the 
name. And no matter whether it be in the British 
territory, or that of the United States, so that the 
name is in fact preserved. 

In 1512, Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, discovered 
Florida and spent some time in the country. He 
gave the name of Florida to the coast toa great 
extent, even as far as Virginia, which was then not 
discovered. A few years later, (1536,) F. de Soto 
penetrated into the interior of the country. Cartier, 
(or Quartier) a Frenchman, visited Newfoundland 
in 1535; and thence sailed to the Continent; 
touched at several places in Acadia or Nova Scotia ; 
and thence went up the St. Lawrence; giving the 
name of New France to the territory discovered. 

In 1582, H. Gilbert undertook a voyage of dis- 
coveries, and visited Newfoundland ; and _ thence 
to the Isle of Sable, but being wrecked soon return- 
ed. In 1584—5, Sir W. Raleigh sent out Sir 
Richard Granville and others, who visited Florida, 
and the coasts of Virginia. After this may be placed 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who visited Cape Cod and 
Martha’s Vineyard, in 1602. Then followed Martin 
Pring and Captain John Smith, Popham, Challons, 
and Gorges—who visited Virginia, and several parts 
of New England as far north as Penobscot river. 
| The French also followed up the discoveries of Car- 
| tier on the St. Lawrence. 
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THE ZEBRA. 


This is the Equus Zebra of Linnezus, and is 
found in the southern parts of Africa. It is a beau- 
tiful animal, and in the symmetry of its form even 
exceeds the horse ; which, however, it greatly re- 
sembles. They are seldom if ever domesticated ; 
and they are the most timid and wild of any animals 
which are known. Some of them have been car- 
ried to England; but they were very vicious, and 
it has been considered dangerous to approach them. 
When in the forests and deserts, they are always 
on the watch, so that nothing may attack them ; 
and their swiftness is such that they can leave their 
pursuers far behind. 


INDIA RUBBER TREE, CAOU'TCHOUC. 


This tree abounds to a great extent in the pro- | 


vince of Para, on the north coast of Brazil. There 
are often ten thousand of the natives employed in 
the forests, to take the milk, or caoutchouc, as the 
sap is called. The trees are about sixty feet high 
and twenty or twenty-four inches in diameter, and 
destitute of branches except near the top. When 
the milk was first brought into use for manufacturing 
purposes, the trees were cut down to procure it ; 


for the natives were not aware that it could be ob- | 


tained yearly, by tapping. And this process does 
not injure the tree at all; but rather adds to its 
growth and vigor. The mode of obtaining the 
milk, or liquid, is not very unlike that used in pro- 
curing the sap from the maple-tree, in this country, 
for sugar. The Indians make cuts in the tree, and 
apply clay cups, (which they easily make themselves) 
to catch the milk. The caoutchouc, or milk, does 
not long remain in a liquid state. The moulds to 
which it is to be applied, (or according to which it 
is to be formed and shaped) are generally carried 





The Zebra is rather taller than the ass ; its head 
is large, but not so much so as to destroy the sym- 
metry of its proportion; the legs are slender but 
beautiful; and the body well formed, round and 
fleshy. The skin is of a glossy smoothness, and 
the colors regular and elegant ; and all parts of the 
animal have fine and beautiful lines or streaks of 
black and white. By some ancient writers, it was 
called a wild ass. The animals inhabiting the in- 
terior of Africa, which was formerly little known, 
have often been erroneously described, or wholly 
overlooked. 


out into the forests by the Indians, when they tap 
the tree: at least, they must be used within twenty- 
four hours, for after that time, the milk becomes 
dry and hard. If a shoe is wanted to fit a deform- 
ed foot, one goes to the Hoby in Para, who models 
a lump of clay to represent the clump foot. The 
most common use for which the caoutchouc is ap- 
plied, is for shoes. The town of Para, containing 
30,000 inhabitants, is rendered quite singular in its 
appearance, given it by the display of India rubber 
shops. The shoes are strung together by thous- 
ands; and the substance, before it becomes hard, 
is formed into a thousand shapes of monkies, and 
othet animals, as playthings for children. It is sup- 
posed that fifteen hundred tons of this article are 
annually exported. It is coming into use in various 
ways. It is used to render cotton garments imper- 
vious to wet ; and as such finds a great demand in 
England. Large quantities are now taken to the 
United States, chiefly in shoes ; and much is shaped 
and formed after it is imported. 

Hon. Walter Folger, of Nantucket, has made 
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use of India rubber, instead of leather, about the 
pistons ot boxes of pumps; and says it is a very 
excellent substitute, and is durable. It has been 
found of great use also, in enabling persons to re- 
main under water for a long time. 

A man clothed in the India rubber dress invented 
by Mr. Norcross, of Maine, descended into the wa- 
ter at Portsmouth, and remained under half an hour. 
At first he had some difficulty in keeping down at 
the bottom of the water, in consequence of not | 
having taken sufficient ballast on board—and was 
seen occasionally floating just under the surface. 
This difficulty was soon remedied, and he found a 
firm footing on the bed of the river. The next 
day, this same man was under the water an hour 
and a half, on Rye Beach, hunting after a chain 
cable lost a few weeks before from the ship Emerald. 

Its elasticity is well known, and is one of its pe- 
culiar excellencies. Heat increases its softness and 
pliancy. Boiling water renders it so soft, that two 
slips newly cut and pressed close together may be 
firmly united. If heat sufficiently intense be ap- 
plied, it is fused. It is insoluble in alcohol and 
water. Sulphuric ether, when purified by washing 
i water, dissolves it; and, by evaporation, the 
caoutchouc may be recovered unchanged. Oil of 
turpentine softens it, and forms with it a sort of 
, that may be spread as a varnish, but is very 
long in drying. ‘The fluid now commonly used to 
dissolve it is purified naphtha from coal tar; which 

iso a cheap and effectual solvent, and does not 

‘ange its properties. This solution is used to give 
a thin covering of caoutchouc to cloth; which is 
thus rendered impervious to moisture. This sub- 
stance is also readily soluble in cajeput oil. And 


prast 





from its softness, elasticity and impermeability to | 


water, is used for catheters, bougies, and tubes to 
convey [ts solution in oil forms a flexibie 
Some writers assert, that it soon hardens, 
on exposure to the air; others, that it goes through 
a certain process, which the natives of South Amer- 
ica keep secret. This article was 
Europe tll 1738. It is transported there and else- 
where, usually, in the form of pear-shaped bottles, 
which are formed over a mould of clay, as the other 
forms (as shoes, &c.) are made. 


oases. 


varnish. 


ford a very brilliant light. 
a half diameter, and two feet long, will burn twelve 
hours. The inhabitants of Quito prepare a species 
of cloth with it. 

An India rubber manufacturing company has 
been lately formed by citizens of Boston and vicini- 
ty, for making a variety of articles of this substance. 
The business is carried on at Roxbury, near Bos- 
ton ; and is quite extensive and profitable. It has 
succeeded beyond the most favorable calculations. 

Various water-proof garments are manufactured 
from this article, and its important uses are contin- 
ually becoming more known and valued. 


Internat Improvement —In 1809, when the 
project of a canal from Hudson river to Lake Erie 
was mentioned, Mr. Jefferson said, “a fine project 
indeed ; and may be accomplished a century hence. 


A torch of an inch and | 
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present, two hundred and seventy miles through a 
wilderness.” Mr. Jefferson lived to see the mad 
project accomplished ; and he said, “I find I am a 
century behind the march of improvement in this 
country.” 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We have thought the following deserving a place 
in the American Magazine, as it refers to a subject 
of no small interest with antiquarians — the first 
peopling of America,—and serves also to confirm, 
though not by actual fact or direct evidence, the 
Mosaic history of the deluge. Such a tradition, 
indeed, is known to be very generally received in 
heathen countries. And that America was early 
settled and by Asiatics, there is constantly cumula- 
tive evidence. 

[From the Norwalk Gazette. ] 

Mr. Henry Vose, of Mississippi, has written a 
very curious article for the National Intelligencer, 
under the head of “Choctaw Analogies,” at the 
conclusion of which, he says : 

« There is a Choctaw tradition, worthy of credit, 
or none is, of a remarkably long night, which must 
have occurred at the Straits of Bhering at the time 
of the long day of Joshua, in Judea. Then they 
migrated from Asia, 3286 years ago.” 

This testimony may now be added to that of He- 
rodotus, who relates that the record of such an 
event was extant in Egypt when he visited it, as 
having happened at a period cotemporary with that 
related in the Scriptures. ‘The Chinese also note 
the occurrence of this phenomenon in their histo- 


| ries at about the same time ; and the story of Phe- 


ton, among the Greeks and Romans, corroborates 
the veracity of the sacred writers. Here is a cu- 
mulation of evidence upon this single fact, which, 
when we consider the utter impossibility of collusion 
between the witnesses, is, indeed, most remarkable 


| and most conclusive. 


not known in | 


| 


The Asiatic origin of the aborigines of this coun- 
try, cannot be doubted. The antiquary is daily 


| developing new proofs of the fact in their remains 


of art, in their traditions, customs, ceremonies, lan- 


| guage and superstitions. 
Flambeaux are formed of this substance, and af- | 


Apropos to this subject, is the following notice 
of a lecture by Mr. Catlin, the Indian painter, taken 
from the Mobile Commercial Register. The sub- 
ject is the religion of the Mandans. 

“The origin of the religious ceremony of the 
Mandans is both novel and interesting. It is pro- 
bable that no white man was present at its celebra- 
tion before Mr. Catlin, and the gentleman who ac- 
companied him; and their tradition, connected with 
it, of a stranger coming to them from the west, who 
had saved himself from a great flood, and had found 
land on the mountain in his canoe, has probably 


been first made known to the white man at that 


| visit. 


_ the bird flew back with a sprig of willow. 


The season of these ceremonies is the bud- 
ding of the willow, and the reason assigned is, that 
On be- 
ing questioned what bird, their reply was, the mourn- 
ing dove. The whole tradition upon which these 
ceremonies are founded, is a matter of speculation 
for the curious. Through its means the origin of 


It is little short of madness, to talk of a canal at | these wild people may, perhaps, be traced.” 
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SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. } 

“ Few things are more curious in the history of 
any rude nation, than the early and persevering ef- 
forts of the government of Scotland, to promote the 
education of the people. So far back as the fif- 
teenth century, when the barbarism of the country 
might well be supposed to have extinguished all 
ambition of learning, there were statutes which made 
it imperative on the higher ranks to instruct their 
children in classical literature ; and it was not long 
after this, that the first dawnings of the systematic 
education of the people at large began to appear. 
It was fortunate, that the attention of our parlia- 
ments, instead of being dissipated in vague specu- 
lation or experiment, was directed from the first to 
the precise object of parish schools. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, new measures 
were repeatedly devised for maturing these institu- 
tions, and for fixing them in the practice of the 
country ; and as soon as men’s minds were eman- 
cipated by the reformation, the ecclesiastical power 
co-operated vigorously with the political, in promot- 
ing the diffusion of that popular light which was 
fatal to the ancient faith. ‘The poverty of the coun- 
try, however, and the disorders of the times, con- 
stantly obstructed the views of both, and it was not 
tll the revolution that the system was established 
on a firm and general basis. In the year 1696, the 
memorable act of parliament was passed, which 
declared, that there should be “a school and a 
schoolmaster appointed in every parish,” and pro- 
vided salaries for the teachers. 

This statute completed what had long been strug- 
gled for—the general establishment of parish schools 
under the positive injunction and protection of law. 
No sound opinion can be formed of the possible 
improvement, or future condition of these invalua- 
ble institutions, without being aware of the princi- 
ples on which they have hitherto operated. 

Of the three modes of providing for popular in- 
struction,—that in which the scholars pay every- 
thing, and the public nothing—that in which the 
public pays everything, and the scholars nothing— 


and that in which the burden is shared by both— | 


the exposition given by Dr.Chalmers, in the “ Con- 
siderations on the System of Parochial Schools 
in Scotland,” in favour of the last, appears to us 
to be unanswerable. When people know that they 


can get their instruction for nothing, they care very | 


little about it, and are so apt to wait till the proper 


period for education be gone, without seeking it at | 
all, that we perfectly agree with this most accurate | 


observer of the habits of his countrymen, that “ one 
consequence of charity schools with us has been 
a diminution in the quantity of education.” On 
the other hand, when they have to pay for the whole 
of it, they generally find it too dear ; and when part 
of it is defrayed by private bounty, the continuance 
of this assistance is always precarious, and is often 
felt asadegradation. All these effects were avoided 
in the original plan of the Scotch schools ; where 
the expense was not altogether taken from those 
wlio were taught, but was only diminished by the 
salaries of the masters being paid out of a legal as- 
sessment upon the land,—where the existence of the 


fixed upon the parish by law ;—and where, instead 
of depending upon the casual or offensive generos- 
ity of individuals, its patronage proceeded from the 
state, and was thus connected with the other eccle- 
siastical and literary institutions of the country. 

“There is more,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ than may 
appear at first sight, in the very circumstance of a 
marked and separate edifice standing visibly out to 
the eye of the people, with its familiar and oft-re- 
peated designation. There is also much in the 
constant residence of the teacher, moving through 
the people of his locality, and of recognised office 
and distinction amongst them ;—and there is per- 
haps most of all in the tie which binds the locality 
itself to the parochial seminary, that has long stood 
as the place of repair for the successive young be- 
longing to the parish ;—for it is thus that one fam- 
ily borrows its practice from another ; and the ex- 
ample spreads from house to house, till it embrace 
the whole of the assigned neighborhood ; and the 
act of sending their children to the school, passcs 
at length into one of the tacit but well understood 
proprieties of the vicinage ; and new families just 
fall, as if by infection, into the habit of the old ones 
—so as, in fact, to give a kind of firm mechanical 
certainty to the operation of habit, from which it 
were violence and singularity to depart.” 

The “ statement of the experience of Scotland, 
with regard to the education of the people,’ con- 
tains a view of the past effect of this system. We 
understand that the author is a most respectable 
clergyman ; and we must refer to his pamphlet for 
a detailed exposition of the very important matter 
which he unfolds. It is full of intelligence and 
sound views, and is everywhere marked by the right 
feeling of his subject. We shall only observe, that 
this country was very happily placed for exemplify- 
ing the influence of popular education, and that 
the success of the experiment has been as complete 
as the limited scale on which it has been tried 
admitted of. There probably never was a nation 
where a taste for education was less to have been 
expected than in Scotland at the time of the revo- 
lution. Utter poverty, long persecution, and every 
species of internal disorder, seemed to make the 
country the natural abode of general and continued 
ignorance. Its disturbances, however, were no 
sooner settled, than the seed, which had been scat- 
tered abroad, began to spring, even on that stony 
soil. A process was set at work in every parish, 
which prepared all ranks for the coming harvest. 
There being few other objects of literary ambition 
at home, successive races of persons, distinguished 
| by virtue and learning, were attracted to the pro- 

fession of teaching, not so much by its emoluments, 
‘as by the honor in which it was held. Under the 
intellectual and moral tuition of those excellent 
'men, the district in which each of them labored 
| was gradually reclaimed. Amidst the various out 
| lets which opened to a poor but enterprising peo- 
| 





ple, it was soon made evident that education was 
its own reward; and the success of every individ- 
_ual, who either raised up a name for himself in his 
own country, or returned to it enriched with foreigu 
| wealth or honor, increased that appetite of know- 
ledge, which was not merely indulged in as a lux- 


school was not left to chance, but was permanently | ury, but valued as one of the most certain and 
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cheapest means of worldly advancement. As the 
public establishment had never been complete, pri- 
vate schools arose to supply its deficiencies; but 
the excellence of the parochial seminaries—secured 
chiefly by the respectability of the men who found 
it their interest to devote themselves to their duties 
—enabled them in general to triumph over all com- 
— The example of a right school was thus 
cept up in every parish ; and, each rival copying 
that visible model, the whole system of education 
throughout the country was maintained steadily and 
quietly. The result realised almost all that the 
reasonable philanthropist could wish. More good, 
we are verily persuaded, can never flow from the 
education of the people than what flowed from it 
in Scotland during the eighteenth century. The 
great advances of the kingdom in its mercantile 
and political condition would no doubt have secured 
the increased happiness of the inhabitants to a cer- 
tain extent. But nothing except the general preva- 
lence of early education, could have given this hap- 
piness the peculiar and gratifying character which 
has long distinguished it. We might have had 
agriculture with rustic stupidity—manufactures with 
turbulence—and animal comfort without intellectual 
elevation. But we have enjoyed what is good in 
progressive wealth and prosperity, with as little al- 
loy of what is bad, as generally falls to the lot of 
men. Our peasants have been intelligent—our ar- 
tisans orderly ; there has been diffused over the 
whole lower and middle regions of the community 
a remarkably steady air of piety, thoughtfulness, 





and virtuous pride ; and the mere talent and indus- 
try of the people, have given them an importance | 
in the world, which they could neither have net 
quired from their wealth nor numbers, nor froin any 
of the ordinary sources of national influence. For 
all this, we are mainly indebted to those schools ; 
which have owed their success to their being erected | 
upon a permanent and conspicuous foundation, and | 
to that particular constitution which made the teach- | 
ing of them worth the notice of persons of ability. 
The best and greatest men whom Scotland produ- 
ced, during the last century, received their educa- 
tion at parish schools , and nothing, for a long time, 
was associated with stronger feelings of gratitude 
and reverence in the minds of the people, than those 
village academies, from which so much of their own 
happiness, and of the worth and genius of the na- 
tion, proceeded.” 

In some of the British provinces of North Amer- 
ica, (particularly in New England,) before the revo- 
lution, schools were supported at public expense, and 
were open to the children of all classes. At present, 
we believe provision is made for school: by the go- 
vernments of all the states. In the New England 
states, this important duty has never been intermit- 
ted; and seeing the benefits, public and private, re- 
sulting from these institutions, the new states have 
followed the good example. 

In several of the states, there is also a public 
general fund, which is applied to the encouragement 
and support of common schools, according to the 
population of each town, and the efforts therein 
made for the same purpose. This has been the 





case in Connecticut and New York for several 





years. 


Other states are coming intoa similar prac- 
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tice. It is an inducement to the towns to be more 
liberal than some have heretofore been in their 
appropriations for the education of all the children 
within their several limits. 

In Massachusetts a fund has been setapart towards 
the support of public schools in every town within 
the state ; and the law provides that half the sum 
to be allowed, shall be distributed according to the 
population of each town ; and the other half in such 
proportion, (to the several towns,) as they shall re- 
spectively raise for the same object by a tax on the 
inhabitants. So that while a part is to be allowed 
unconditionally, (except as to the population,) the 
other part is to be granted conditionally, and only 
in case a town provides something for itself, and it 
is to be also in proportion to such appropriations 
of the respective towns. In order that the appro- 
priations for each town may be correct and just, 
according to the provisions of the law, the select- 
men are required to make returns to the secretary 
of the commonwealth, every year, of the state of 
the schools ; the number of children, amount raised 
by the town foreducation, and the manner and mode 
of its expenditure, as well as the number of inhab- 
itants. The fund, devoted to the encouragement 
of common schools, in Massachusetts, is to consist 
of all monies in the treasury of the state, on the first 
of January, 1835, arising from the sale of lands in 
Maine, and from the claim of the state on the 
United States for military services, (during the war 
of 1812) and not before appropriated ; together 
with fifty per cent. of all monies to be after that 
time received for sale of public lands in Maine. ‘The 
income of this united amount is to be annually ap- 
propriated, in the manner and on the terms as be- 
fore stated. 

Some such plan or system, it is probable, will be 
adopted in all the states inthe Union. Lach govern- 
ment, seeing the immense benefits to be derived 
from public schools for all classes, will lose no me 
in making provision for their support. And _per- 
haps, there is no better mode, than by granting 
money from the public treasury, to every town, 
according to its population, and according to its 
own efforts for the same object. One great thing 
to be kept in view, especially in new towns, is to 
obtain able, faithful and moral men, for teachers of 
youth. We say “new towns :” because, in such 
places the people are most in danger of being im- 
posed upon by ignorant or immoral characters. In 
all places it is of the first importance, that the 
teachers employed be correct in morals and of good 
learning. ‘There are as many quack teachers as 
physicians in the land ; and in the new settlements 


especially. 


Intemperance and pauperism and crime.—The 
tax for the county of Ogdenburgh, Pennsylvania, 
for 1833, was $13,661 ; of which 11,551 was paid 
for prosecutions for crimes and for support of the 
poor ; and five-sixths of the latter sum went to the 
account of intemperance. Of forty-nine persons, 
sent to jail for crimes, thirty-eight were intemperate 
persons ; of one hundred and fifty received into the 
poor house, ninety were reduced to poverty by in- 
temperance. 
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THE CROW. 


[Corvus.] 
This bird is found in various countries and cli- 
mates ; and the genus is distinguished as gregarious 


and of predatory habits. In this country, it is par- 
ticularly destructive to the fields of corn. They do 
not often carry off young chickens as hawks do. 
Several species are found in North America; the 
raven, the fish crow, and the common crow. Like 
the vulture, and the Virginia buzzard, they gene- 
rally feed on carrion. In the middle states, they are 
more destructive than in the northern. They are 
extremely voracious, and sometimes, when very 
hungry, seize and devour young birds. Their sense 
of sight, of hearing, and of smell, is said to be very 
acute. The male and female are faithful both to 
each other, and to their offspring. In protecting 
their young, they discover remarkable sagacity and 
courage. In some of the middle states, their in- 
roads on the cornfields are frequent and highly 
injurious. During a long and severe winter, many 
of them perish. On this account a cold season is 
not without its advantages to the farmer in those 
places where this mischievous bird abounds. 
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America, being found only in the northern and 
western regions. In its character and habits, it is 
much like the crow, and is even more destructive 
of the eggs and young of small birds. Its plumage 
is abundant, and it is a foot and a half in length; 
but the body is thin, weighing only eight or nine 
ounces. It has a black bill, wings and tail, but 
the latter are variegated with white, green, pur- 
ple and blue, of different shades. Their nests are 
constructed with great art; the covering is thorny 
and the entrance at the side. If they are taken 
young, they are easily domesticated ; and they are 
almost as great mimics as the parrot. ‘They were 
celebrated by the ancients for this faculty; and 
have always been proverbial for beauty of plumage 
and viciousness of character. Its glory is its gaudy 
attire ; its propensity is wholly to mischief. 


FANNY BUTLER. 


In addition to the caricatures, under the name of 
Travels in America, American Manners, &c., which 
came from the pen of Hall, Trollope, and Fiddler, 
we now have Mrs. Butler’s book, after months of 
promise and expectation, of curiosity and guessing. 
And a weak, silly book enough it is. But we must 
thank ourselves forit. A class of people, who conduct 
newspapers, and a few who write in their columns, 
have so complimented and applauded this young 
lady from the family of John Bull, that her head is 
turned ; and her bump of vanity and conceit has 
increased to a ludicrous, if not a dangerous size. 
There is somewhere a cell for intellectual and moral 
deformity. There is neither truth, nor wit, nor 
accurate sober description to be found in the vol- 
ume. If there were any thing like justice or sober- 
ness in the descriptions, we could excuse some 
censures and some criticism, touching the manners 
and opinions and phraseology of brother Jonathan 
and the Yankees. Our countrymen are far from 
perfection. They are not so wise as they generally 
think themselves; and as to true politeness some 
lessons would do them much good ; especially the 
younger ones. But when we are chastised, it 
should be in good taste, in good judgment, and in 
truth; and there should be some seasoning, at 
least, of kindness and impartiality, to redeem the 
common and wholesale remarks implying censure, 
if not contempt. It is quite possible that some of 
the better sort among us, might receive improve- 
ment both in language and manners; but they 
should be generously treated, and have justice 
awarded them, as is due. 

But, as already hinted, we may thank ourselves 
for much of the abuse and sneers cast upon us by 
such people as Mrs. Butler. She was too much 
honored, too much noticed, too much flattered ; and 
she thought we were soft enough and spaniel 
enough to consider it all vastly clever to be carica- 
tured and libelled. We doubt whether Miss More, 
or Mrs. Hemans, or Miss Martineau, would receive 
so much notice and attention as Mrs. Butler has 
had lavished on her. The wise and good are cer- 


This crafty and mischievous bird belongs to the | tainly ready to render just praise to these virtuous 


genus Crow, or Corvus; and is found in both the 


| females ; and yet we doubt whether their worship- 
old and new continents, but is more limited in| 


pers would be so numerous. 
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FLYING. 

About two years ago, a Mr. H. Strait of Rens- 
selaer County, N. Y., made a communication to 
Professor Silliman, of New Haven, editor of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, on aerial 
navigation, which was published in that periodical, 
January 1834, Vol. xxx. Little has been said of 
the plan of Mr. Strait, as to whether it was practi- 
cable, or would probably be useful. But, in this 
age of inquiry, it seems proper to lay before the 
public every project, which is not evidently so 
Visionary, as to promise no useful results whatever. 
Mr. Strait, like all others who have formed plans 
with some labor and attention, thinks his project 
quite practicable, and with some improvements, as 
capable of becoming the means of frequent convey- 
ance and transportation. But he rather seeks than 
avoids scrutiny. 

Ilis plan is to have the united assistance of in- 
flammable or rarefied air, and the percussion of 
wings. ‘The first is to supply the means of ascent, 
and this power to be governed at pleasure by the 
percussion of wings ; the latter to be so constructed 
as to be moved with the greatest facility, whatever 
their size or shape. The materials of which they 
are made should be light, strong, durable, and 
capable of elasticity. He thinks they may be made 
so as to be very little heavier, in proportion to their 
surface, than birds’ wings, and equally movable. 
They are also to supersede the need of a parachute, 
to regulate ascent and descent, to insure and assist 
progress, and to prevent fatal consequences from 
the rarefied air envelope’s bursting, or being torn. 
A description is given of the wings, as to shape, 
construction, connexion with the balloon, and their 
operation; and he supposes their motion will be 
easy, and in a great measure independent of weight 
shape or size, and the percussion powerful and 
constant. He also shows the manner in which the 
wings are to be fastened to the balloon; but sup- 
poses a sufficiency of rarefied air to overcome the 
weight of the balloon, its apparatus and load. He 
is of opinion that the form of the balloon should be 
similar to that of the vessel which travels in the 
denser medium of water. The wings he proposes 
to fasten about five feet below the balloon. The 
car is to be attached to the wings. The pilot is to 
stand upright (if he chooses) and so that his hands 
shall come open, or have full command of the 
wings, for moving them. 

We cannot enter into the details of his plan more 
minutely. ‘Those who have the curiosity to know 
more fully, what it is, will find such statement by 
consulting the Journal of Science for the month 
and year above-mentioned. We have no faith in 
the success of the plan, but would not discourage 
others from examining it. The air is so light that 
we believe it not practicable to travel in it, except 
before the wind. We think man must be satisfied 
with the earth and the water, to aid him in passing 
from one region to another. From the time of 
Diedalus, there have, occasionally, been projects 


and attempts for imitating the mode of conveyance | 


of the birds of the air. But they have not been 
The hazard is too great to justify the 
When balloons were invented, forty 
it was predicted, that it would 


successful. 
experiment. 
years ago, in France, 
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soon become common to journey in this way. Mr. 
Genet, the French Minister to the United States in 
1794, was sanguine on this point, several years ago. 
Heavy bodies cannot be transported through the 
air. The Ostrich never flies. It is too ponderous 


to rise on so attenuated an element. 


ODE TO POVERTY. 
THE PRODUCTION OF A HUMBLE SCOTTISH RUSTIC. 


Hail ! mighty power ! who o’er my lot 
Presidest uncontroll’d and free ; 
Sole ruler of the rural cot, 
I bid thee hail, dread Poverty ! 
Thine aid [ crave to guide my strain, 
Nor shall I supplicate in vain. 


When on this world of wo and toil, 
A helpless stranger I was cast, 
Like mariner on desert isle, 
The sport and victim of the blast, 
Thy russet robe was o’er me flung, 
And to thy gold, lean hand I clung. 


In youth I felt thy guardian care, 
Each saving, self-denying rule, 
Awful for those of fortune spare, 
I learnt and practised in thy school ; 
And of my lengthen’d life at large, 
Thou still hast taken special charge. 


Much have I seen—much more I’ve heard, 
Of chance and change in this vain world ; 
The low to high estate preferr’d— 
From high estate the haughty hurl’d ; 
But chance or change ne’er pass’d o’er me— 
I’m still thy subject, Poverty ! 


(Oh how unwise are they who scorn 
Thy homely garb and homely fare ; 
Who scale the tropic’s burning bourne, 
Ideal happiness to share ; 
They tread the wild, and plough the wave, 
In quest of gold—but find a grave.) 


There are who know thee but by name, 
Who spurn thy salutary laws, 

And count thy badge a mark of shame, 
And hold it sin to own thy cause ; 

Fools that they are ! they never knew 

Thy guiltless pride—thy spirit true. 


Anecpote or Wasninctoy.—When President 
Washington was about to take leave of Portsmouth 
(which was the northern point of his tour, in Oc- 
tober 1789,) he observed to a gentleman of that 
place, that he was very desirous of seeing more of 
the country, and that he had been hesitating some- 
time, whether to take more time in viewing this 
part of the United States, or to return immediately 
to New York, where his judgment assured him he 





was wanted to attend to public business—some of 
which required despatch. At length, said he, pru- 
dence and judgment have prevailed over inclination, 
and it has always been a maxim with me to listen 
to the voice of duty and prudence, rather than to 
follow inclination, when they do not perfectly coin- 
cide. 


Cure FOR A BRUISE OR BURN :—The inside coat- 
ing of the shell of a raw egg applied to the wound, 
the moist surface next to the bruise or burn. It 
will adhere itself, and speedily heal the wound with- 
out pain. 
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SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. 


This village is near the eastern bank of Connec- | fled to New 


ticut river, being originally a part of the town of 
Hadley, one of the oldest settlements in that part 
of Massachusetts, next to Springfield. From the 
latter, it is distant twelve miles; it is a little south 
of Northampton, but on the opposite side of the 
river ; and is situated at the base of Mount Holyoke, 
a very celebrated eminence, and near the foot of 
the falls. This water fall is not so great as to be 
an object of particular interest, except as it adds to 
the beauty of the scene: 
canal of two miles long. 


there is a much larger fall. Between Mount Holyoke 





And it is relieved by a | 
c- | 
Lower down the river, 


and Mount Tom, which is the highest of the two, | 


and on the western bank of the Connecticut, there 


is a narrow place in the river; the rocky banks are | 
high, and the waters rush through the gap with | 
| been long celebrated ; but not so generally visited 


great violence and rapidity. The thick and tower- 
ing woods on all sides, except where the river rolls 
along, serve to render the prospect very picturesque 
and variegated. The western base of Mount Hol- 
yoke, which is a ledge and is washed by the Con- 
necticut, is for some distance nearly perpendicular, 
varying in height from twenty to one hundred feet ; 
and in some places having the appearance of artifi- 
cial columns, to the most prominent of which, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock gives the name of Tilan’s pier. 
South Hadley is a flourishing village. It contains 
a portion of very good land, and some of the far- 
mers keep large flocks of sheep, for the sake of the 
wool ; which now finds a ready market and a great 
price. 

Old Hadley has been celebrated, as being for 
several years the hiding place of two of the judges 
of Charles I. by whom he sentenced to be 
beheaded. 

Vou. L—No 


was 


Eneland. In the : 
Philip and other Indians in 1675, Hadley was at- 
tacked on the Sabbath—the men soon rallied with 
such arms as they could obtain, to defend the place. 
A venerable old man suddenly appeared an1 en- 
couraged them, and formed them in order of bat- 
tle—the Indians were repulsed or fled. The ven- 
erable old man soon disappeared, and was not seen 
again. But after his death, it was ascertained to 
have been one of the regicides, who had been a 
military officer of high rank under Cromwell. They 
were secreted in the house of the minister of the 
town for many years; and when they died were 
buried in his cellar. 


ereat war with 


MINERAL WATERS OF VIRGINIA. 
The hydro-sulphurous springs of Virginia have 


as the springs at Saratoga and Ballston, in New 
York. Perhaps the hotels are not so spacious at 
the former as at the latter; or perhaps, the climate 
of Saratoga is more temperate than that of Virginia. 
But by the most correct accounts, the waters of the 
several springs in Virginia are as salutary and effica- 
cious in most diseases as those in the State of New 
York: and yet it has been said, within two years, 
that the waters of these springs had not been accu- 
rately and thoroughly analyzed. 

There are the white, salt, and red sulphur; the 
sweet, warm, and hot springs: the white sulphur 
spring is on the western slope of the Alleghany, in 
Greenbrier county; the salt and red sulphur in 
Monroe county ; the sweet springs are about sev- 
enteen miles southeast of the white sulphur, on 
Pott’s creck.a branch of James river; the warm and 


On the restoration of Charles IT. they | hot springs are situated northeast from the former, 
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about forty miles, and between the mountains: the 
Appalachian, or Alleghany range spreading out, as 
is well known, in the state of Virginia, into a wide 
base of nearly a hundred miles in breadth. 

These spring waters are believed to be surpassed 
by no other in any part of the world, for their effi- 
cacy in liver complaints, and want of a natural tone 
and strength of the stomach. The waters of the 
white sulphur spring act as an alterative, and exer- 


cise on the system the salutary influence of Mercury, 


without its evil effects. In large doses, they are 


actively diuretic and purgative; the salt sulphur | 


is more remarkable for the former, and the red 
sulphur for the latter property. 
perties which the red sulphur has in common with 
the others, itis remarkable for its effect on the pulse, 
which it soon reduces ; and is therefore highly es- 
teemed in pulmonary cases. 

The sweet springs are acidulous, and are used as 
a tonic in cases of debility; and in dyspepsia, es- 
pecially if attended by inflammation. The tempera- 
ture of the warm springs is 96, and of the hot springs, 
112: and then their waters are salutary in rheu- 
matic and cutaneous cases. In describing the 
springs of Virginia, Dr. Bell says, “all which has 
been effected by the Bristol, Buxton, and Bath waters 
of England, may be attained by the waters of the 
Virginia springs ; and we may safely challenge any 
district of country whatever, of the like extent, to 
produce the same number and variety of springs, 
in regard to their mineral impregnation or tempera- 
ture ; or the use of which shall be attended with 
more speedy, entire and permanent relief from a 
host of most distressing maladies.” There are 
springs also in the counties of Bottetourt, Mont- 
gomery and Augusta, whose waters are somewhat 
like those above-mentioned ; but not so powerful 
and efficacious. We think the people of New 
England are disposed more than formerly to visit 
Virginia and the South; particularly in the months 
of April and May, to escape our very barbarous 
east winds, and to anticipate the mild temperature 
of Spring. Good would follow, in a political view, 
from a more frequent intercourse between old 
Massachusetts and the ancient Dominion. 


HYDROSTATIC BED. 


The hydrostatic bed was invented a few years ago, 
by an eminent physician in London; and is con- 
structed in the following manner—“ A trough six feet 
long, two feet six or eight inches broad, and about 
a foot deep, is filled half full of water and a sheet 
of water proof India-rubber cloth placed on it. It 
is fixed and firmly cemented at the upper part of the 
trough; being of such a size as to hang down 
loosely in the inside, and float on the surface of 
the water; which thus admits of perfect freedom 
of motion. A light hair mattress is placed on the 
water-proof cloth, upon which the pillow and bed- 
clothes are to be placed. When the patient rests 
upon it, he experiences at once the peculiar and 
surpassing softness of the hydrostatic bed: as he is 
placed nearly in the same condition as when float- 
ing in the water ; the fluid support being prevented 
from touching him, however, by the peculiar man- 
ner in which it is sealed, hermetically as it were, 


Besides the pro- | 
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| within the water proof cloth and by the intervening 
| mattress.” —The occasion of the invention or ex- 
| periment was, that a lady, who had suffered much, 
after a premature confinement, from long low fever, 
jaundice, &c: and whose back became mortified in 
some parts, was at last so much exhausted, that she 
was considered in the most imminent danger. Even 
an air-pillow occasioned mortification, such were her 
debility and soreness. A bed was prepared of the 
above description, and the patient placed on it, when 
she was almost instantly relieved in a remarkable 
manner ; she enjoyed a calm and tranquil sleep and 
awoke refreshed. The next night she slept much bet- 
ter than usual, and the day after, her sores assumed a 
healthy appearance ; they healed rapidly, and nonew 
sloughs were formed. 

The hydrostatic bed may be useful, not only in 
extreme cases, like that above related, but in all 
cases where there is restlessness and want of sleep, 
from the fatigue and irksomeness occasioned by 
inequality of pressure which usually attends a long 
period of disease. ‘This is one of those happy 
inventions which have sprung from the practical 
application of science in the wants of life. It not 
only delights by its ingenious novelty and great 
simplicity, but commands a still deeper interest, 
when we consider the relief which it may afford in 
many cases of protracted suffering, where the pa- 
tient heretofore has been considered almost beyond 
the power of the physician.—The patient is not 
only quite easy and comfortable on the hydrostatic 
bed, but can take a little exercise with the slightest 
exertion, from the facility with which the water may 
be moved.” 


HYMN, 


COMPOSED FOR THE OCCASION BY L. M. SARGENT, ESQ. 
AND 8UNG AT THE RECENT ANNIVERSARY OF THE MAS-~- 
SACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


God gave the gift to man ; 
But man with fatal skill, 
Insensate, formed the plan 
To change the good for ill : 
The poison tortured from the cane, 
Like Sampson hath its thousands slain. 


God gave the golden grain 

To hungry man for food : 

But, querulous and vain, 

He spurn’d the proffer’d good ; 
And Egypt’s slothful sons athirst, 
Drew forth the drowsy beverage first. 


God gave the clust’ring vine ; 
Ingenious man perverse, 
Exchanged the boon for wine, 
And wrought Canaan’s curse ; 
The patriarch, who had safely past 
The deluge, was o’erwhelmed at last. 


The madness came by wine, 
That wrought Belshazzar’s fall, 
And caused the hand divine 
To write upon the wall,— 
Scoffer, thy royal race is run ! 
Thy work of wickedness is done ! 


To earth the cup be hurled, 
That holds an adder’s sting ; 
And let us pledge the world, 
With nectar from the spring, 
That hence, like Rachab’s ancient line, 
* Though Prophets urge, we drink no wine. 
*JEREMIAH, ch. 35. 
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THE HAND TREE.—[Cuerrostemow. ] 


The company of Naturalists sent by the Spanish 
Government to explore their possessions in South | 
America, first discovered the Hand-Tree in the year 
1787. The only one found, was near Toluca, in 





the gardens of Iztapalapan, a small town of Mexico, | 
growing in an arid, stony, mountainous situation ; | 
and said to have been planted by Montezuma. It | 
was regarded by the simple natives in a superstitious 
light, as an object of veneration. 

The Spanish botanists, who were struck with its 
beauty, and the curious structure of its flower, and 
were anxious to procure living specimens for the 
purpose of transporting them to the Royal Gardens 
at Madrid, were informed by the Indians that this 
tree was an object of favor with their Deity, who 
had decreed that no other individual should exist, 
and that their labors to propagate new ones, by 
seed, or by grafts or planting shoots, would there- 
fore prove forever ineffectual. Notwithstanding the 
care bestowed by the Spaniards for this purpose, it 
seemed, at the time, as if the fate predicted by the 
natives, had been imposed upon it. Since that 
time, however, the Hand Plant has been discovered 
by naturalists, to a great extent, and particularly by 
Humboldt, in several parts of South America; and 
the curiosity of travellers has frequently supplied 
collectors of natural objects with specimens of the 
flower and fruit. "The Hand Tree sometimes grows 
to the height of 40 or 50 feet, branching like the 
Plane-tree. The flower at first is like the Tulip 
in form, but when its five segments have expanded 
it assumes a bell shape. These petal-like segments 
are considered as belonging to the calyx, there be- 
ing no other corolla. There are three small leaflets 
at the base of the flower, which fall off when it has 
blown. The peculiarity which gives name to the 
tree, resides in the stamina, which are united below 
in a tube, while the filaments diverge upwards, are 
pointed at their ends, and curve in one direction, 
so as to bear a resemblance to a bird’s claw. The 
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anthers are situated on the back of these filaments. 
The pistil protrudes through the tube formed by the 
union of the filaments, and is tapering like them, 
and curves in the same manner. ‘The engraving at 
the head of this article, exactly represents its shape 
and habits, reduced to one half its natural size. In 
the Linnean System it belongs to the class Monadel- 
phia, or those in which the stamina are all connec- 
ted into one—while it ranges, in the natural method, 
among the mallows, althea, &c. The fruit is a 
capsule exactly like that of the ochra—the common 
garden esculent. It is said to possess some medi- 
cinal virtues, similar to the rest of the mallow tribe, 
its juice being emollient and laxative. The wood is 
soft and of little use. The tree continues in blos- 
som for a long time, and as is frequently the case in 
tropical plants, is often observed to be decorated 
with flowers and fruit at the sametime. The flow- 
er is a dark purple, and not very attractive by its 
color. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS. 

These celebrations are not entirely novel, but 
they have become more common than formerly in 
Massachusetts. And they cannot fail to be useful, 
if no sectarianism, either religious or political, is 
suffered to predominate. We cannot refer too often 
to the principles and characters of the first settlers 
of New England ; nor cherish too strongly a respect 
for their memory. ‘They were not indeed perfect; 
and we would not represent them as infallible ; but 
their fidelity to conscience and to their convictions 


_of duty, and their love of religious and civil liberty, 


is worthy of all praise, and of the imitation of their 
descendants. ‘They attempted much and suffered 
much for the cause of religious truth, (as they un- 
derstood it,) and from a regard to the welfare and 
improvement of their posterity. Probably, no men 
were ever more disinterested, or had a greater re- 
gard for the happiness of their children.—At the 
close of the first century after the settlement of a 
town or colony began, there were few celebrations 
of this kind, except that some clergymen, who took 
an interest in the history of the country, published 
discourses relating chiefly to their particular parish. 
The return of the 200th anniversary has given oc- 
casion to celebrations in many of the older towns. 
We think it is not mere pride which prompts to 
these meetings, nor an idle curiosity which leads to 
inquiries respecting the characters and principles 
of our forefathers who here first planted the standard 
of Christianity and civilization. The character of 
these men will bear the strictest examination, as to 
honesty of purpose and resolution in action. They 
sought for religious truth and liberty of conscience, 
for civil freedom and equal rights ; and were ready 
to suffer even unto the death for maintaining and 
extending their views; and it is not strange that 
sometimes their zeal was greater than their worldly 
wisdom. Such men should be held up to the pres- 
ent and future generations as worthy of praise and 
imitation. ‘There would then be more public spirit, 
and less selfishness, and less of party feelings. 


Quarrels would never last long if the fault wag 
on one side only. 
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MALL AND COMMON OF BOSTON. next. One reason of this want of accuracy is sup- 
Compared to a personal view, or a morning posed to be owing to the influence of the sun and 
walk at the present season in this enchanting spot, the large planets of our system, which affect its 
the most correct description would be very imper- | motions, when it is in its perhelion. Halley pre- 
fect. This part of the city, especially in summer, | dicted its return in seventy-five yours, but it was 
is the most beautiful spot the eye can rest upon. | nearer seventy-six years, after 1680, when he made 
The trees in the old and short Mall, fronting the | his observations and calculations. It appeared in 
cemetery, are large, spreading, and of fine appear- | 1756; and is expected to appear in 1835. If 
ance. But the Mall now particularly so called, seventy-five years were the age period of its 
which bounds the eastern side of the Common and | revolution, it would follow that 1831, was the time 
the west of Tremont street, is two-sevenths of a | for its return. But its last appearance was seventy- 
mile in length, and adorned and shaded with three | 81x after that immediately before, and since that, we 
rows of large elms and two parallel walks, is a far | have seventy-nine years nearly. All this shows 
more beautiful object. ‘The east side of Tremont that seventy-five years is not the precise period of 
street is filled with elegant dwelling houses, ex-| its revolution, and that the former calculations are 
cept St. Paul’s church and the Masonic Temple, | 1 @ measure inaccurate—whether owing to —- 
which here occupy a large space. ‘The Common | tion of the sun and planets, is not known. Possi- 
contains about forty acres, and is a very verdant bly, it will not be visible, in its coming perhelion, 
and pleasant tract. There is one large swell, near | 88 It was seventy-five or seventy-six years ago. 
the centre, a gentle slope on the northern side, and The different calculations of astronomers show that 
a beautiful sheet of water of about half an acre, of | the revolution is not exactly known. Dr. Lardner, 
an oblong crescent form. Near the centre also is | Of England, has been lately giving lectures on the 
the venerable tree, of seven feet trunk and spreading | subject ; but he differs from others who have written 
branches, extending a circle of seventy feet diameter. | Within the year past. 
The Mall and Common are kept in a state of great ger Real 
cleanliness by our attentive and vigilant city au- : CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
thorities. ‘The Common is bounded east by Tremont | ‘The Catskill (or Kutsberg) range of mountains 
street, south by Boylston street, west by Charles | are seen several miles along the Hudson : and near 
street, and north by Beacon and Park sts. The part | the village of Catskill they exhibit a majestic and 
of Charles street adjoining the Common is designedly | Sublime appearance. At this place there is a creek, 
left without buildings ; so that there isa fine and ex- | running into the Hudson, of the same name. The 
tensive view of the waters of Charles river, and of | Village has now a population of 2,000 ; and is in a 
the towns of Brighton, Brookline and Roxbury flourishing condition. ‘The highest of the group 
beyond. The Commonis reserved, and cannot be | Of mountains is about 3,800 feet. The Catskill 
occupied, except by the people, one and all, as they | House, so called, which has been erected within a 
in their sovereign pleasure may see fit, and none | few years, to receive visitors in the summer, is situ- 
may molest or make them afraid. It is a striking | ated 2,200 feet above the level of the river, ata 
memorial of republican feelings and principles. It place called “ Pine Orchard.” The distance from 
is a place of resort on public days, for all grades of | the village of Catskill to the Hotel, at Pine Orchard, 
the citizens ; and in summer is frequented, as a grate- | 18 twelve miles. The first — miles takes you 
ful and refreshing promenade. In 1774—5, it was | t© the Lawrence tavern. This distance Is over 
profaned by British mercenaries, who were stationed an ascending territory, but not of such steep as- 
there, when sent to awe and crush the patriotic | cent as the remainder of the way, it being a rise of 
citizens of Boston—We hope it will never again | 400 feet only. Indeed, some do not consider the 
be thus desecrated: But, as long as the site shall | mountain as really beginning, till at the distance of 
contain a blade of grass, that liberty will there find | two miles from the Lawrence tavern, and then it is 
a dwelling place. three miles to Pine Orchard ; and the rise for that 
The engraving on the opposite page gives a view | distance is 1,600 feet. [he house is convenient, 
of that part of the Mall which is bounded by Tre- and the host attentive and courteous. The pros- 
mont street, from its commencement at the foot of | pect from the Catskill House is very extensive and 
Park street, including part of the Common and the | Yatiegated ; perhaps, it is not surpassed in any part 
great tree. It was copied from a drawing done for | Of the country. In a clear sky, one may plainly 
the city sometime since, when the subject of the | S€¢ sixty miles with the naked eye. The Hudson 
iron fence was first proposed. is discovered in different parts ; and the scene is 
| rich with villages, cultivated fields, and wild moun- 
tains. ‘I'he clouds may often be seen below wheel- 
; HALLEY’S COMET. ing and sailing far beneath the hotel. About two 
The comet, so called because Dr. Halley noticed | miles from the house, are falls of water of 170 feet ; 
its motions and calculated its revolutions, in 1680, | which, after a little pause, plunge down again a dis- 
with more accuracy than any one had before done, | tance of eighty or ninety feet. The road is quite 
and whose revolution requires about seventy-five rough ; but not enough so to prevent the traveller, 
years, is expected to return to our system, so as to | who has a little leisure, to visit this romantic spot. 
be visible, in the course of the year. We have | The whole distance from the village by the river to 
referred to it, in a former number of this work. | the house at Pine Orchard is twelve miles; but it 
The exact time of its revolution is not known. | usually requires four hours to pass it in ascending. 
Some have supposed it would appear in March or | In returning, it will be readily supposed, the time is 
April, (last,) and others, in October or November | much less. 
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SIDON. 


Tyre and Sidon are very frequently referred to in 
the sacred writings. ‘They were among the oldest 


colonies or cities of antiquity. ‘They were in Phe- | 


nicia, which formerly made part of Syria; and were 
situated on the eastern margin of the Mediterranean. 
Syria, at one period, included part of Palestine ; and 
the country or district of Phoenicia also extended so 
far south as to comprehend a portion of territory, 
afterward called Palestine. Or to be more particu- 
lar, Syria is on the north, Phoenicia south of it, and 
Palestine still more south. Soon after the dispersion 
of mankind, in the second or third century from 
the deluge ; or soon after Nineveh and Babylon 
were built, the descendants of Ham went south in- 
to Pheenicia and Palestine, into Arabia, Egypt and 
Abyssinia. The first of these two, (Tyre and Sidon) 
was Sidon, and was distinguished, among other in- 
ventions and manufactures, for that of glass. Saida 
is the present name of the place. Tyre was built 
after Sidon, and was a colony from it. But it soon 
became the most populous and enterprising. Sidon 
is said by Moses, to be the oldest son of Canaan, 
who was son of Ham. When the Jews settled in 


Palestine, after their deliverance from Egypt under 
Moses, Sidon was a great city, and probably the 
most ancient in all Syria. This was about 1500 
years before our era, and consequently upwards of 
850 years after the deluge in the time of Noah. 
The citizens of Tyre and Sidon early engaged in 
navigation and commerce. They sent out acolony 
_to Carthage, on the northern coast of Africa ; and 
they made early settlements on the coasts and in the 
interior of Asia Minor; and even on the shores of 
Europe. About the year 1000 or 800 before the 
Christian era, Tyre became the largest and most en- 
terprising of the twocities ; and therefore probably, 
is mentioned first by the inspired prophets and sa- 
cred historians. It is evident they were places of 
great wealth in the times of some of the prophets ; 
and that wealth engendered luxury, dissipation and 
licentiousness ; for all which they were declared to 
be liable to the righteous judgment of God; and it 
| was predicted, that they should become diminished 
| and desolate. ‘The prophecy has been most won- 
derfully accomplished; especially in Tyre. This 
| city was originally built on the continent ; but when 
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besiegea oy the Assyrians, the inhabitants went to an 
island in the vicinity ; and several centuries after 
Alexander converted it into a peninsula. 





FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
‘* FATHERS HAVE FLINTY HEARTS.”’ 
[Waldie’s Port Folio.] 

I only quote this popular expression from a very 
popular play, in order to warn my juvenile friends 
against being too much impressed by it. It is a 
fatal error running through nearly the whole mass 
of our fictitious literature, that parents are repre- 
sented as invariably adverse, through their own 
cruel and selfish views, to the inclinations of their 
children: either the glowing ambition and high 
spirit of the boy is repressed by the cold calcula- 
tions of his father who wishes him to become a mere 
creature of the counting-room and shop like him- 
self; or the romantic attachment of the girl to some 
elegant Orlando, procures her a confinement to her 
chamber, with no other alternative than that of mar- 
rying a detestable suitor, whom her father prefers 
to all others on account of his wealth. Then, the 
boy always runs away from his father’s house, and, 
by following his own inclinations, acquires fortune 
and fame ; while the girl as invariably leaps a three- 
pair-of-stairs window, and is happy for life with the 
man of her choice. The same dangerous system 
pervades the stage, where, I am sorry to remark, 
every vicious habit of society, and every improprie- 
ty in manners and speech, is always sure to be latest 
abandoned. 

I warn my juvenile readers most emphatically 
against the fallacy and delusion which prevails upon 
this subject. Fathers, as a class, have not flinty 
hearts, nor is it their wish or interest, in general, to 
impose a cruel restraint upon theirchildren. Young 
people would do well to examine the circumstances 
in which they stand in regard to their parents and 
guardians, before believing in the reality of that 
schism which popular literature would represent as 
invariably existing between their own class and that 
of their natural protectors. The greater part, am 
sure, of my young friends must have observed that, 
so long as they can remember, they have been in- 
debted for every comfort, and for a thousand acts 
of kindness and marks of affection, to those endear- 
ed beings—their father and mother. The very 
dawning light of existence must have found them 
in the enjoyment of many blessings procured to 
them solely by those two individuals. From them 
must have been derived the food they ate, the bed 
they lay on, the learning at school which enabled 
their minds to appreciate all the transactions and all 
the wisdom of past times, and, greatest blessing of 
all, the habits of devotional exercise which admitted 
them to commune with their Almighty Creator. 
Surely it is not to be supposed that, at a certain 
time, the kindness and friendship of these two ami- 
able persons is all at once converted into a malig- 
nant contrariety to the interests of their children. 
Is it not far more likely, my dear young friends, 
that they continue, as ever, to be your well-wishers 
and benefactors: and that the opposition which 
they seem to set up so ungraciously against your 
inclinations, is only caused by their sense of the 
dangers which threaten you in the event of your 
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being indulged? It may appear to you that no 
such danger exists: that your parents are actuated 
by narrower and meaner views than your own, or 
that they do not allow for the feelings of youth. 
But they are in reality deeply concerned for the 
difference of your feelings from theirs ; they sym- 
pathize with them in secret, from a recollection of 
what were their own at your period of life ; but 
know, from that very experience of your feelings, 
and of their result, that it is not good for you that 
they should be indulged. You are, then, called 
upon—and I do so now in the name of your best 
feelings, and as you would wish for present or fu- 
ture happiness—to trust in the reality of that pa- 
rental tenderness which has never, heretofore, known 
interruption, and in the superiority of that wisdom 
with which years and acquaintance with the world 
have invested your parents. 

Perhaps, my young friends, you may have per- 
ceived, even in the midst of your childish frolics 
and careless happiness, that your parents were obli- 
ged to deny themselves many indulgences, and toil 
hard in their respective duties, in order to obtain 
for you the comforts which you enjoy. You may 
have perceived that your father, after he had re- 
turned home from his daily employment, could hardly 
be prevailed upon to enter, as you wished, into your 
sports, or to assist you with your lessons, but would 
sit, in silent and abstracted reflection with a deep 
shade of care upon his brow. On these occasions, 
perhaps, your amiable and kind protector is consid- 
ering how difficult it is, even with all his industry, 
and all his denial of indulgences to himself, to pro- 
cure for you an exemption from that wretchedness 
in which you see thousands of other children ever 
day involved. But though many are the cares which 
your parents experience, in the duty of rearing you 
to manhood, there is none so severe or so acute as 
that which comes upon them at the p: riod of your 
entering into life. Heretofore, you were simple 
little children, with hardly a thought, beyond the 
family scene in which you have enjoyed so many 
comforts. Heretofore, with the exception of occa- 
sional rebukes from your parents, and trifling quar- 
rels with your brothers and sisters, you have all been 
one family of love, eating at the same board, kneel- 
ing in one common prayer, loving one another, as 
the dearest of all friends. But now the scene be- 
comes very different. You begin to feel, within 
yourselves, separate interests, and each thinks him- 
self best qualified to judge for himself. At that 
moment, my young friends, the anxiety of your 
parents is a thousand times greater than it ever was 
before. Your father, probably, is a man of formed 
habits and character; he occupies a certain respec- 
table station in the world ; he has all his life been 
governed by certain principles, which he found to 
be conducive to his comfort and dignity. But, 
though he has been able to conduct himself through 
the world in this satisfactory manner, he is sensible, 
from the various, and perhaps altogether opposite 
characters, which nature has implanted in you, that 
you may go far wide of what have been his favorite 
objects, and perhaps be the means of impairing that 
respectability which he, as a single individual, has 
hitherto maintained. It is often observed in life 
that children who have been reared by poor but 
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virtuous parents, as if their minds had received in 
youth a horror for every attribute of poverty, exert 
themselves with such vigorous and consistent forti- 
tude, as to end with fortune and dignity ; while the 
children, perhaps, of these individuals, being brought 


ip without the same acquaintance with want and | 


sardship, are slothful through life, and soon bring 
back the family to its original condition. If you 
then have been reared in easy circumstances, you 
may believe what I now tell you, that your approach 
to manhood or womanhood will produce a degree 
of anxiety in the breasts of your parents, such as 
would, if you knew it, make your very hearts bleed 
for their distress, and cause you to appear as mon- 
sters to yourselves if you were to act in any great 
degree differently from what they wished. 

How much, then, is it your duty, my young 
friends, to treat the advices and wishes of your pa- 
rents, at this period of life, with respect, know- 
ing, as you do, that the future happiness of those 
dear and kind beings depends almost solely upon 
your conducting yourselves properly in your first 
steps into life. Should you be so unfortunate as 
to be beguiled into bad company, or to contract a 
disposition to indulgences which are the very bane 
of existence, and the ruin of reputation, what must 
be the agony of those individuals who have hitherto 
loved and cherished you, and indulged, perhaps, in 
very different anticipations! On the contrary, 
should you yield respect, as far as it is in your na- 
ture, to the maxims which your father has endeav- 
ored to impress ; with what delight does he look 
forward to vour future success—with what happy 
confidence does he rely upon your virtuous princi- 
ples! And will there be no happiness to you in 
contemplating the happiness which you have given 
to him? Yes, much, I am sure, and of a purer 
kind than almost any which earthly things can con- 
fer upon you here below. % 

I have one word to add, and it is addressed to 
the female part of my juvenile readers. Exactly 
as parents feel a concern for the first appearance 
of their sons in the business of life, so do they ex- 
perience many anxious and fearful thoughts respect- 
ing the disposal of their daughters in matrimony. 
Wedded life, I may inform them, is not the simple 
matter which it appears prospectively in early and 
single life. As it involves many serious duties and 
responsibilities, it must be entered upon with a due 
regard to the means—above all things, the pecuni- 
ary means—of discharging these in a style of re- 
spectability, such as may be sufficient to support 
the dignity of the various connections of the par- 
ties. It is, therefore, necessary that no person of 
tender years (this is most frequently the lot of the 


female) should contract the obligations of matri- | 


mony, without, if possible, the entire sanction of 
parents, or other protectors. The people of this 
country happen to entertain, upon this subject, no- 


tions of not so strict a kind as are prevalent in most | 


other nations. In almost all continental and all 


eastern countries, the female is reared by her friends | 
as the destined bride of a particular individual, | 


and tll her marriage, she is allowed no opportunity 
of bestowing her affections upon any other. The 
custom is so ancient and so invariable, that it is 
submitted to without any feeling of hardship ; and 
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| as prudence is the governing principle of the rela- 
tions, the matches are generally as happy as if they 
| were more free. Perhaps such a custom is inappli- 
cable to this country, on account of our different 
system of domestic life ; but | may instance it, to 
prove to my fair young readers, that the control of 
parents over their choice of a husband ought to be 
looked upon as a more tolerable and advantageous 
thing, than their inclinations might be disposed to 
allow, or our popular literature represents it to be. 


TOBACCO. 

The attack on alcohol has proved highly success- 
ful: And, different from other contests, the victory 
does not consist in destroying lives, but in saving 
them. The war, indeed, is not over; the friends of 
temperance have yet much to accomplish, and if 
they would be faithful soldiers in the laudable con- 
test in which they have engaged, they must perse- 
vere. The next enemy to be subdued is Tosacco. 
We are glad to see that able men have taken the 
field against this unclean demon. The early set- 
tlers of this country have been sneered at for con- 
demning the use of this vile and poisonous weed. 
But their sentence against it is now fully confirmed 
by intelligent physicians, and all benevolent men of 
science. Tobacco is not only as nauseous and un- 
natural as the intoxicating draught, but permanently 
injurious to health. The free use of it is also a 
tax; and that should be an objection with a poor 
man who has a family to support. The voice of 
philosophy as well as of nature is now raised against 
it. There is some new light on this subject. Let 
the wise attend to it. We feel sure of the aid of 
the ladies in this reform, as well as that of temper- 
ance. And it will prove powerful. 


SONNET.—nNIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious night, when the first man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bath’d in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of Heaven came, 
And lo ! creation widened on his view ! 
Who could have thought what darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? Or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such endless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Weak man, why to shun death this anxious strife, 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 
London Magazine. 





American Garpvener’s MaGazine.—Weare glad 
| to notice such publications as this, and the Practical 
Farmer and Silk Agriculturist. They will prove a 
| great and increasing advantage toourcountry. Ifhe 
deserves praise, ‘“‘ who causes two plants or blades 
|of grass to grow instead of one,” surely the horti- 
culturist and practical farmer may be classed among 
true patriots. Posterity will bless them for their 
labors. England is great and prosperous, not only 
for its manufactures of iron and cloth, and its litera- 
ture even, but for its agricultural and horticultural 
improvements. It has, at this moment, many 
thousands of exotic plants and shrubs and flowers 
and trees, ¢vhich serve to adorn its fields and to 
contribute to the comfort of its inhabitants. We 
should imitate her in this respect. 
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The warmest weather in the year is usually in | menced. 


August; and is frequently so intense as to abate 
something of personal comfort and enjoyment. It 
is therefore dreaded by many as the least auspicious 
month in the year, for its sultry atmosphere and its 
tendency to generate disease. Yet it may be con- 
sidered as one of the most prolific months of the 
twelve: and it should be remembered, that a great 
degree of heat is requisite for the growth and ma- 
turity of many rich fruits, and of the corn and 
grain which contribute so largely to the support and 
comfort of man. 

The time of the early harvest has also now com- 


Vout. T-——No. 12. 


UST. 


The reaper has cast in his sickle, and is 

gathering the wheat into his barns. In cutting 
wheat and rye, the process called cradling is fre- 
quently used. It prevents stooping quite so much 
as is necessary in the use of the sickle; it serves 
to place the stalks more smoothly and regularly 
than cutting with the scythe alone ; and the labor 
of harvest is more rapidly performed. It is a 
season of joy to the laborious husbandman. He 
is now beginning to realize the hopes of spring, 
and to gather in his stores for approaching winter. 
| He is receiving the reward of his honest industry. 
' And if his look is upwards, and beyond the clods 
63 
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of the valley, he is grateful for the blessings of | reverse ; how much later each successive high or 


Providence, in the heat and showers with which his 
fields have been visited. The moon, which God 
placed in the heavens to give light when the sun is 
hidden from us, is longer above the horizon, at this 
season of harvest, and seems to hasten its return to 
favor human industry. 

The great teacher, ‘“‘ who spake as never man 
spake,” presented illustrations of his moral and re- | 
ligious doctrines from the physical world. And 
why may not we humbly attempt to imitate him. 
The rich and substantial blessings of life, are to be | 
acquired only by labor and diligence, and as early, 
at least, as the meridian of our days; and not de- 
layed till the time when the frost or weakness of 
age may disqualify us for the task. The powers of 
intellect may be aflected by disease, as the grain 
(if the harvest be delayed too long) may be injured 
by the cold, or destroyed by the tempest; or pre- 
mature death may snatch us away, before the labor 
of life is over: and the earliest flower of returning 
spring may blossom on the turf which covers our 
grave. 

While we are gathering into store houses the 
rich grain and fruit of summer for the sterile season 
of winter, are we not reminded of the importance 
of seeking food for our intellectual and moral na- 
ture, that when the goods of earth fail, or cease to 
delight us, we may still have treasures, which moth 
and rust cannot corrupt, and whence we may de- 
rive a spiritual happiness, undecaying and endless. 
It is a great mistake, however, let us add, to sup- 
pose that the common duties of this life are incom- 
patible with preparation for another. But their 
faithful discharge must be acceptable to our wise 
and beneficent Creator. 


low tide is than the next preceding; and what the 
situation of the moon, in relation to a vertical posi- 
tion, or nearly so, at the moment of high tide ; these 
are well known already—some higher and more 
generally and powerful influence is to be sought for, 
which has hitherto been a secret, or has escaped 
notice, to explain all and fully the phenomena of 
the ebbing and rising of the oceanic waters. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE COMMON USES OF 
THINGS. 

King Hiero, of Syracuse, two hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, when he had reason to suspect 
that his crown had been alloyed more than it should 
be, by mixing a larger quantity of silver with the 
gold than was according to the standard, sent for 
Archimedes to examine into and ascertain the re- 
spective quantities. ‘The mathematician was puz- 
zled, and for a long time could not invent any 
method of solving the question: till one day he got 
into a tub of water to bathe, and observing the wa- 
ter to run out of the vessel as he entered it, he 
conceived that the quantity of water displaced by 
his body would be equal to it in bulk. From this 
idea he thus reasoned.—If the crown is immersed 
in a vessel full of water, it will cause as much wa- 
ter to run out as is equal to it in bulk. If then I 
immerse in like manner a piece of pure gold of the 
same weight, and of pure silver of the same weight, 
I shall have a quantity of water equal in bulk to 


,each respectively ; and thus having the relative 
| bulks of gold, silver, and the crown, I can find the 


relative gravity of each; for that must be inversely 
in the ratio of their bulks: and having the specific 


| gravity of one, I have the specific gravity of each. 


THE TIDES. 

The long admitted theory of the tides of the sea 
has been recently called in question, by men of 
science and observation. ‘They are of opinion that 
the theory does not account for all the phenomena 
attending the alternate rise and fall of the water. 
They are not prepared to deny the influence of the 
moon ; but they think it does not wholly account 
for the effects ; and therefore that other causes or 
influences operate in producing the phenomena of 
the tides. What these are is the inquiry. Has the 
motion of the earth on its axis some influence and | 
effect? A late London periodical (the Nautical 
Magazine) speaks of “ the hidden secrets which 
regulate the laws of one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of daily occurrence,” when referring to the 
tides. A wish to collect facts and examine obser- | 
vations carefully made, induced the Lords of Ad- 
miralty, in England, in 1834, to have the flowing | 
and ebbing of the tides accurately noted—which | 
has been repeated the present year. Various other | 
cone a in Europe have co-operated with the | 

ritish in this. And in consequence of a wish inti- | 
mated to the government of the United States, ob- | 
servations have been made for the same object, at | 
the Navy Yard, Charlestown ; and it is believed in | 
some other places. But how these observations are 
to assist in forming a new theory we do not per- 
ceive. How long from high tide to low, and the 





| These specific gravities are found to be accordingly 
|—the gold as 19 to 1, the silver as 11, the crown 


as 16. Thence the philosopher ascertains the pro- 
portion of the metals used in compounding the 
crown by the following rule. As the difference of 
the specific gravity of the compound and the lighter 
metal, that is 5, is to the difference of the specific 
gravity of the compound and the heavier metal, or 3, 
so is the bulk of gold to that of silver used. That 
is the gold constitutes 5 parts, the silver 3 parts of 
the crown in bulk. And if this proportion of each 


|metal be multiplied by its specific gravity the pro- 


duct will show the relative weight of the gold and 
silver. Thus 5 X 19 gives 95 and 3 X 11 = 33, 
which express the relative weight of the two met- 
als in the compound. 


Wir anp Puns.—A man of wit usually has tal- 
ent: but a punster has scldom any claim to it. 
Addison said of one in his day, ‘ vox et praterea 
nihil, a sound and nothing but a sound. 


“A beautiful preacher, said a young lady, to Rev. 
Robert Hall; he is an elegant writer, and uses fine 
flowers of speech—Yes, said Mr. Hall; very true ; 
but who wants to live on flowers.” 


Martuemarics isa ballast for the mind, to fiz it; 
not to stall it, nor to keep out other arts. 
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MOUNT HOR. 


This is the place of the sepulture of Aaron, the 
older brother of Moses, and the high priest of the | 
Israelites, from the time of their exode from Egypt, 
to his death, a period of nearly forty years. Aaron | 
was more eloquent than Moses, but with less firm- 
ness of character, it would appear, than that wise 
Jawgiver and magistrate. The death of Aaron was 
about one thousand four hundred and fifty years | 
before our era, at the age of 123; and happened 
on the borders of Edom and Amalek, between the 
Dead Sea and Egypt ; and within that part of Ara- 
bia called Arabia Petrea, which is the south west 
section of that country. Mount Hor is near the | 
wilderness, or desert of Zin, one of the stopping 
places of the Israelites in their journeyings or wan- | 
derings from Egypt to Palestine or Canaan. Mir- | 
iam, the musical sister of Moses and Aaron, died 
at Kadesh, which is in Zin; and the historian | 
Eusebius (who wrote in the fourth century of our | 
era) says her tomb was to be seen in his time. | 
Edom was south of the Dead Sea; and the land | 
of the Amalekites south west of Edom. Mount | 
Hor is chiefly a ledge, such as are often met with 


in Rocky Arabia; but higher and of greater extent 
than common. Caravans often pass near it, and 
sometimes rest under its shadow. The grounds 
adjoining are sandy and sterile. For want of proper 
firmness, Aaron fell under the censure of Moses, 
who divested him, before his death, of his office 
and of his official robes, and appointed a son to 
succeed him. It is possible, however, that Aaron 
voluntarily laid aside the robes of office, on account 
of his advanced age. There is nothing in the ac- 
count which should lead us to conclude that Moses 
censured his brother for any act at this time, or that 
he obliged him to resign his office. He merely 
took the priest’s robe from Aaron and gave it to 
his son. Aaron might have been fully consenting 
to the act; and might have felt that his life was 
drawing near to its close. 


American Sauines.—At the salt springs, Kan- 
awha, Virginia, the manufacture of salt amounted to 
about 2,000,000 bushels, annually. The amount is 
now much larger than formerly. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 


The Goldfinch, (or Le Chardonneret of Buffon,) 
has a fine plumage, its notes are melodious, and it is 
docile in its disposition. Wilson speaks of three 
species of the finch in America; the Savannah 
finch, the sharptailed finch, and the shore or sea- 
side finch. ‘The Goldfinch is an European bird. 
The genus is described as. having a short bill, co- 
nical on all sides. In its plumage it unites many 
colors. When confined, they become much attach- 
ed to their keepers: and easily learn little tricks. 
They begin to sing early in the season; and their 
confinement does not prevent their cheerful notes. 
Their nests are neatly constructed ; and they feed 
on insects, seeds, &e. ‘The Goldfinch is about the 
size of the canary-bird; and they are sometimes 
united and rear up a family of young. Their off- 
spring have resemblances of each parent. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

We homely inhabitants of New England, who 
know little of regions or people not within our cir- 
cle, except from newspapers, geography or travellers, 
can hardly believe in the reports made of the num- 


bers, improvements and wealth of our brethren 
beyond the Alleghany, or in the remote southern 


borders. We seem not to be aware, that the ex- 
tensive and rich valley of the Mississippi is filling up 
as rapidly as the banks of the Nile were settled by 
the posterity of Ham. The settlements in the State 
of Ohio began about forty-eight years ago, and were 
chiefly made by people from New England. Ken- 
tucky had a few settlers previously to that period. 
New Orleans is an old town, but its present extent 
and prosperity can be dated but a few years past. | 
Now the population is immense, and the trade and | 
wealth are in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants. And such is the extent of this king of rivers 
and its numerous branches, such the fertility of the | 
soil, and richness and abundance of products; and 
such the facilities for transportation in steam-boats ; 
that it is not necessary to be a prophet, to foresee the 
increasing prosperity of the great Valley, and that too 
within a very short period. 





| one o’clock. 


The application of | 


steam to purposes of navigation has formed a new | 
era, and given a new impulse to the enterprise and | 


industry of man. ‘To sucha riveras the Mississippi 
it is of incalculable advantage: and it will quicken 
the settlement and wealth of the surrounding coun- 
try two or three hundred per cent. 


| 
| 
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the growth and prosperity of the country, in the 
west and at the south, though it may be compara- 
tively, unfavorable to the influence of the eastern 
states. We are so vain, however, as to believe that 
if our fellow-citizens in the far west and south will in- 
troduce some of our usages, our common schools, 
our sabbatical institutions, and family discipline, it 
would eventually prove of great social as well as 
private benefit. And if the time should ever 
come—distant, far distant may it be—that the Ap- 
palachian ridge should be a division of an eastern 
and a western Empire—it will afford a hope that 
collisions will be rare, between people originally 
the same in republican principles, and early united 
in their struggles for liberty and independence. 


ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The following letters will show the intense interest 
which was felt, pending the Federal Constitution 
before the several states, to which it was submitted 
for their assent or rejection. Nine states had adopt- 
ed it when it was under consideration in Virginia, 
June, 1788. 

‘My Dear Sir,—lIt is with the most sincere 
pleasure I congratulate you and all my friends on the 
adoption of the new Constitution by Virginia. This 
great event took place on the 25th of June; the ma- 


_jority was ten. ‘The amendments are stated, as_ by 


Massachusetts, in the manner pointed out by the Con- 
stitution. The express arrived here with the glorious 
intelligence about three hours ago. ‘The sensibility 
and joy of this city are extreme.—Mr. Pease, who is 
here, will take charge of this letter and forward it— 
I want my Boston friends to participate in our joy. 
Your’s, H.. Knox. 
New York, July 2d, 5 o’clock, A. M. 
To Gen. Henry Jackson. 


New York, July 2d, 5 o'clock, A. M. 
Dear Sir,—lI give you great joy on the adoption 
of the Constitution by Virginia; majority ten—88 
to 78.—This comes by Col. Henley, who went hence 
this day week to Virginia express, with an account 
of New Hampshire’s adoption, and met the express 
coming from Richmond, at Alexandria, with this 
important news, upon which, after rejoicing with 
Gen. Washington, and the citizens of Alexandria, 
he turned about and brought the first intelligence 
here. In haste, your’s, 


Mason E. Hasxent. RICHARD PLATT. 


Extract of a letter from New York, July 2d, to a gentleman in 
Boston : 


[I congratulate you, my dear sir, on the adoption 
of the New Constitution by the state of Virginia. 
Col. Henley, who rode express from this city to that 
state, had the pleasure of communicating this very 
agreeable intelligence on his arrival this morning, at 
At daylight all the bells in the city 
were rung, and at sunrise, was a discharge of ten 
cannon from the battery. 


Learning, with virtue, is better than houses and 
lands. 


Difficulties are only occasions for the development 


We rejoice in| of talents. 
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CAPITOL OF VIRGINIA, AT RICHMOND. 


The first permanent settlement in Virginia, dates 
in 1606. It had been visited by the English before 
that period, but the attempts for a colony failed. 
Newport built on James River at that period, about 
forty miles from the sea. But Captain John Smith, 
who was there a little later, may justly be consid- 
ered the principal man in effecting a settlement. 
There is no very large city in Virginia, as in most 
of the other states. Richmond, the seat of govern- 
ment, is the largest, with a population of 16,000. 
Norfolk, the largest commercial town, has about 
10,000 inhabitants; and is situated near the mouth 
of James river. Richmond is at the head of the 
tide water, on the same river. It rises gradually 
from the river, and has a fine appearance. Two 
bridges cross the river at Richmond. “ Most of the 
houses are brick, and many are elegant. The pub- 
lic buildings are a court house, a state prison, an 
almshouse, a museum, eight churches, and the 


Capito. This is. considered an elegant  struc- 
ture. It stands on the highest ground in the city, 


and the prospect from it is extensive and interest- 
ing.” Richmond is about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Washington city, and one hundred 
and fifty from the mouth of the river. It is a place 
of considerable business. There are falls in the 


river, not far above Richmond; but a canal has | 





been made round them; and a boat navigation is | 


thus secured for two hundred and twenty miles. 
This adds much to the trade and prosperity of the 


city. There are good schools in Richmond, and 
convenient houses of worship belonging to different 
sects. ‘The constitution of Virginia has lately been 
revised and altered; but the changes are not very 
material. The interior of the state is filling up with 
inhabitants; and the population west of the Blue 
Ridge is even now the greatest. Virginia has been 
rich in great men; among the most distinguished 
were General Washington, Patrick Henry, Arthur 
Lee, Richard H. Lee, George Wyeth, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, James Monroe, and John 


Marshall. 


We understand that Hon. Nathan Read, of Bel- 
fast, Maine, has obtained a patent for preventing 
the bursting of boilers which are a part of the steam 
engine used in propelling boats. This will be a 
most useful invention ; and second only to that of 
the steam engine itself. Mr. Read is of a very 
philosophical and ingenious turn; and he was really 
the first who showed that boats could be propelled 
by means of steam; which was in 1786. He was 
a professor in Harvard University several years, and 
afterwards a member of Congress. He is not capa- 
ble of deceiving the public ; and his plan is highly 
worthy of the consideration of the community. 


It was said by Goldsmith, ‘The English laws 
punish vice ; the Chinese laws do more, they re- 
ward virtue !’ 
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DOG WOOD. 


It is necessary to distinguish the real dog wood 
(Cornus Florida) from a plant sometimes called 
ny the same name, which is the poisonous Sumach. 
The dog wood is a small tree, of about twenty or 


twenty-five feet in height, and eight or ten inches in 
diameter. The wood is white, hard, and of a fine 
texture: it is used by cabinet makers in various 
ways. It is found in the United States, from Flori- 
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da to 43d of latitude north, and extends west to the | flowers of the Judas tree (Cercis Canadensis) make 
Mississippi. ‘ The leaves are oval, entire, pointed, | a beautiful appearance in the spring. The bark of 
and whitish beneath; the flowers small, yellow, and | this tree possesses similar properties with the Peru- 
surrounded with an involucre, composed of four | vian bark. It is bitter, astringent, and slightly aro- 
large white leaves ; the berries are red. In many /matic. ‘The bark of the root, stem and branches 


parts of the United States, the large white involu- | tastes much like the Peruvian.” 
cres of the dog wood, together with the rose-colored 








BUTTERNUT.—[JvuGrians Crverea.] 


The Butternut abounds in the State of Maine; | the white-nut and the oil-nut. “This species of 
and generally, in the middle and western states. It | Juglans has numerous leaflets, rounded at the base, 
is found also in the mountainous parts of the oblong, lanceolate, serrate ; the fruit is oblong, with 
Carolinas and in Georgia. It is sometimes called a terminal projection. The flowers or blossoms ap- 
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pear in May, if the spring is not very late, and be- 
fore the leaves have attained to their full size. The 
fertile flowers grow in a short spike or stalk at the 
end of the new shoot. 

The wood of the Butternut is not so good for 
timber as other kinds of this genus (Juglans ; ) it 
is lighter, and not so durable. The extract of the 
bark is medicinal, and operates as a gentle laxative. 
The sap of the Butternut is sweet, and contains a 
large portion of saccharine. The kernel is more 
regular than in most other nuts of its kind, is quite 
oily, but when fresh is not unpleasant to the taste. 


THE CHOLERA. 

This distressing and alarming disease is again 
spreading in our country; though hitherto in a 
milder form than it usually appears. It is general- 
ly considered endemical rather than contagious ; 
and yet like most other malignant disorders, it has 
something of the lattercharacter. Peculiar states of 
the atmosphere either generate, or nourish and feed 
it. In this case, the wisdom and power of man can 
do little to arrest its progress. But there are various 
causes which serve to increase its virulence, to ex- 
tend its fatal ravages, and to predispose the human 
body to its action and its mortal issue. These are 
bad air (and in hot weather all air in small and close 
rooms is bad) filth, intemperance in drinking, and 
the use of large quantities of unripe fruit, and un- 
cooked vegetables. And thus it is, in some measure, 
in the power of every one to do something to pre- 
vent its spread, or to check its malignity. We may 
probably invite or hinder its approach, by our mode 
of living. Itis to be remembered, however, that 
those of intemperate habits, of long standing, will 
be peculiarly exposed, even though they abstain from 
alcohol for a short period. 

While God rules over all, and controls the 
destinies of men, he has in his wisdom appointed 
something for every rational being to do, for his own 
safety and happiness. ‘The earth does not, usually, 
yield fruit and grain, or contribute to the comfort 
and health of man, without his own care, labor and 
prudence. We are all liable to disease and to death ; 
but caution and temperance will long keep them 
from us, and indulgence bring them on us. The 
opposite effects of temperance and of intemperance, 
(the one salutary and invigorating, the other dele- 
terious and debilitating,) afford striking evidence of 
our ability to ward off physical evils, and of our 
exposure to suffering by unreasonable indulgence. 
All predisposing causes of disease should be avoided 
in season; for it is far better to prevent than to 
cure ; and when it appears, the earliest moment 
should be seized to obtain the aid and advice of a 
skilful physician. 


Hear on Movcntatns.—From the Journal of 
Dr.— who lately visited Price’s mountain in 
Virginia—the result of experiments on boiling water. 
“Just before starting to ascend the mountain, I 
tested the temperature of boiling water, and found 
it to be at 212° Fahr. On the highest part of the 
mountain, where the turnpike passed, I found water 
boiled at 204°—making a difference of eight degrees, 
between the boiling of water on the summit of the 
mountain, and at its base.”’ 
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THE PELICAN. 

This remarkable bird is found in Asia, Africa and 
South America. It is as large as the swan, some- 
times rather larger—its length being nearly six feet, 
and eleven feet in breadth, from the extremity of 
the wings. They reside on rivers and lakes, and 
near the seacoasts. They are gregarious, fond of 
fish, and very voracious. They will eat as many 
fish, as would satisfy six men. They are expert 
fishermen ; and may be so domesticated as to fish 
for their owners. The bill of the Pelican is long, 
broad, straight, and much depressed. They have 
a bag or pouch, near the root of the bill, in which 
they convey their food. Their legs are strong but 
short. They are good swimmers; but unlike most 
sea birds, they often rest on trees. They retire at 
night on the land for rest, leaning their head on the 
breast; and hunger only seems capable of rousing 
them. They fly over the water, and look with a 
searching eye for food—and they dart down with 
great velocity whenever they discover a fish near 
the top of the water. It is said, that they some- 
times unite with cormorants and drive fish near the 
shore, where they may more easily be taken. The 
Pelican is seldom eaten. That it feeds its young 
with its blood is probably fabulous; but it often 
supplies its young with water which it carries in its 
pouch. 

The Pelican has been often exhibited in the 
United States, with other rare birds and animals. 
Several are now to be seen in Boston in the Men- 
agerie of Macomber & Co. It has many peculiar- 
ities, and is worthy of notice by the student in 
natural history, who has given his attention to 
Ornithology. Its instincts are peculiar: when pur- 
sued, it rejects the contents of the stomach; and 
stores up its prey in the pouch. They frequent 
the margin of the Black Sea in summer, and in the 
autumn they repair to Egypt in large, regular flocks. 


Never hire another person to do the work which 
you can well do yourself, unless you are suitably 
employed in some other occupation. 
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ALLSPICE.—[Myrrtvus Pimento.] 





Allspice is the dried berry of a species of myrtle, 
found in the West Indies, and is also known by the 


name of Pimento. ‘Those who have seen it in June | 
or July describe it as a most beautiful and fragrant | 
tree. Its height is about twenty feet. The leaves 
are oval and about four inches long; of a deep 
shining green color, with numerous branches of 
white flowers. It attracts universal notice, by its 
branches on every side, and its deep green leaves, 
intermixed with white flowers, richly aromatic. They 
grow in great abundance in many parts of the Island 
of Jamaica: but they are not propagated without 
much care and difficulty. The berries are usually 
in a fit state for gathering in the month of Septem- 
ber, and soon after the flowers have fallen off. They 
are then fully grown, though not entirely ripe, and 
are of the size of a pepper-corn. They are gath- 
ered by hand ; and an active man will pick seventy 
pounds in a single day. The process of drying re- 
quires great care, and all moisture must be ex- | 
cluded : and when dry, they lose the green color, 
and become of a reddish brown. Pimento is thought 
by some to resemble in flavor a compound of cinna- 
mon, nutmegs and cloves ; whence it has the name 
of All-spice. It is employed in cooking, and some- 
times in medicine, as an aromatic, and forms the 
chief part of certain distilled spirits, and an essen- 
tial oil. 


THE MOON’S ORBIT. 

We commonly speak of the heavenly bodies ac- 
cording to appearance; but the scientific astrono- 
mer according to theory founded in oft repeated 
observations. We speak of the earth, as being at 
rest. and of the sun, as if it moved round the 
earth. ‘This was formerly supposed to be the fact , 
and the phraseology of former ages is still in com- 
mon use. Of the stars, we know very little: And 
such is their immense distance, and stationary ap- 
pearance, that we speak of them as “ fired.” They 
are probably centres of other planetary systems, 
like that to which this globe belongs. The elements 





of comets are also little understood; or, at least, 
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but imperfectly known. And yet the revolutions of 
several are supposed to be ascertained. The re- 
turns of even these, however, to our system, have 
not been exactly according to previous calculations 
and predictions. It is evident their orbits are very 
elliptical; and the influence of the sun, and of the 
large planets of our system, on them, when they 
come within it, is so great, that they are liable to be 
retarded in their motion, and to be made to deviate 
from the course they would take, without such in- 
fluence. Hence the difficulty of deciding with ac- 
curacy the times of their appearance, and of their 
greatest approximation to the sun or earth. With 
the planets belonging to the solar system, we are 
better acquainted, as to their orbits, densities, re- 
lative distances from the earth and sun, and their 
revolutions round the latter; as well as their appar- 
ent places in ourhemisphere. And as to the moon, 
which revolves round our earth, and with it round 
the sun, we can calculate its revolutions and ac- 
count for its phases, in many respects, with a good 
degree of theoretic accuracy. And yet the lunar 
phenomena are sometimes said to be the most 
abstruse part of astronomy. It may not be useless 
then to point out (or rather to inquire) what the 
lunar orbit is, or the apparent irregularities of the 
moon’s revolution. The Jews and Egyptians, it is 
well known, were not able to predict nearer than a 
day when the moon would appear. In their cal- 
culations, for their religious festivals, they some- 
times made a revolution thirty days, and sometimes 
twenty-nine ; when it was more than the latter and 
less than the former, by severai hours. They sup- 
posed the orbit of the moon to be a circle ; and 
they considered a revolution to be from a certain 
place in the heavens, to the same place apparently 
and with reference to the earth, without considering 
that the latter had moved a great distance in its 
orbit ; or allowing for inequalities in its motion, 
growing out of its comparative nearness to or dis- 
tance from the earth ; which the elliptical form of 
its orbit shows to be a fact as it regards that planet. 

The discoveries in astronomy were so great, that 
Halley in the seventeenth century, reduced the revo- 
lutions of the moon to great accuracy, so that the 
error was not more than half a minute. And since 
his day, still greater accuracy has been attained, so 
that the calculations are within a second of the real 
time. The errors formerly were owing to the sup- 
position that the moon’s path was a circle and not 
an ellipse, as has since been found to be the fact: 
for in this case, the moon’s motion must be subject 
to variations on account of its comparative nearness 
or distance with regard to the earth; and it also 
passes more than half of its orbit or revolution, in 
half the time taken to perform the whole, when it 
is nearest the earth. Another fact is also to be 
taken into view, in reference to this subject ; the 
earth passes over a large space in the heavens, while 
the moon is performing part of its revolution, which 
affects the apparent relative situation of the latter. 
It has been observed above, that the early hypothesis 
was, that the moon’s orbit was an exact circle. When 
this was first considered incorrect, the supposition 
was, that there must be a movable centre, and an 
increasing radius. But difficulties still arose on this 
supposition, until the moon was shown to move in 

64 
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a very slow diminution in the eccentricity arisin 
from the action of the planets has the effect o 
accelerating the moon’s mean motion. The in- 
crease in a century, from this latter cause, is 10’. 


an ellipse, and that there were two foci to its orbit. | 
The theory of gravitation taught by Newton served | 
also to explain some phenomena of the moon’s | 
revolution, as thai theory showed the influence both | 





of the sun and the earth on the motion of that | One inequality deserves notice. 


planet. But all was not explained by him. In the last 
century, Euler, D’Alembert and La Place, availing 
themselves of the improvements made in mathemati- 
cal analysis, demonstrated that the inequalities in the 
moon’s orbit might be reduced to similar principles ; 
and they showed (by theory) how to render them 
manifest to observation. The result of their mathe- 
matical calculations seems to be, that the orbit of 
the moon can only be considered as an ellipse, on 
the hypothesis that its elements are (more or less) 
in a state of constant change ; yet these changes are 
said to be periodical—that is, at one time, a diminu- 
tion takes place of increase (in the moon’s orbit) and 
at another time, increase follows diminution. Lunar 
tables have been constructed, by which the positions 
of the moon, notwithstanding this alternate increase 
and diminution, or acceleration and retardation, may 
be daily determined. These tables have been tested 
by very numerous observations ; and it is rare, that 
there is an error of even a single second. 

The moon turns on its axis, in the same direction 
in which it revolves in its orbit ; and therefore nearly 
the same face is always turned towards the earth. 
We say, nearly ; for there is some variation at the 
edges of the part visible from our globe; and this 
constitutes what is called the libration of the moon. 
The spots near the edges of the moon’s disc al- 
ternately appear and disappear. And this is ac- 
counted for by supposing the angular velocity of 
the moon about her axis to be uniform; but her an- 
gular velocity in her orbit is not uniform ; and there- 
fore, sometimes, a little more of her eastern part, 
and sometimes a little more of her western part is 
seen by an inhabitant of the earth. The poles of 
the moon also appear and disappear alternately, be- 
cause its axis is not precisely perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit. It is also to be recollected, which 
is a remarkable fact, that the time of the moon’s 
revolution about its axis is the same as its revolu- 
tion round the earth. It has since been shown, 
that the moon’s orbit is an ellipse; but so little 
elliptical, that the greatest distance of this satellite 
at its apogee) does not exceed the least distance 
tne its perigee) by more than two-nineteenths of 
the latter. 

Ptolemy was possessed of considerable astronom- 
ical knowledge ; but he was not able to decide the 
time of the moon’s coming to the meridian, (a month 
before,) by many minutes. Kepler supposed the 
orbit of the moon was more nearly an ellipse than 
a circle; but he supposed a movable, and not a 
fixed ellipse. 

The inequalities of the moon’s motion are owing 
chiefly to the influence of the sun—that of the 

lanets is very slight. A gradual acceleration of 
its mean motion is caused by it, but so small, that 
the arc described in a century is only 74 more than 
would have been, in the same period, 2500 years 
ago. Halley discovered this acceleration of the 
mean motion of the moon, by comparing the record- 
ed times of the ancient eclipses observed by the 
Chaldeans. And La Place has since discovered that 





It is known that 
the figure of the earth is not exactly a sphere, but 
more like a spheroid formed by the revolution of an 
ellipse about the smaller axis. The proportion 
which the difference between the greatest and least 
axis, in an ellipse, bears to the greatest axis, is called 
the compression. And this spheroidal figure of 
the earth, by its attraction, causes a sensible ine- 
quality in the motion of the moon, both in longi- 
tude and latitude. 

The motion of the earth and the influence of its 
attractive power, being so large a body, must cause 
apparent irregularities in the moon’s motion in its 
orbit. Yet these influences are not sufficient to 
destroy or materially to counteract the great uni 
versal law of gravitation. This law is imposed by 
the Almighty, and subject only to his control; it 
will continue to operate, till it pleases him to inter- 
rupt or suspend it. 

IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
REFUSE OF COAL GAS. 

The scientific researches of Messrs. Enderby have 
changed this useless, and, indeed, expensively en- 
cumbering material to the holders, (as they were 
prohibited from even throwing it away, under con- 
siderable penalties, on account of its pernicious 
qualities, in the river, or its offensive ones in the air) 
into a valuable commodity. The material, by a 
simple process of purifying, will be of most essen- 
tial service, where intense light is required. ‘The 
light it gives is only to be surpassed in brilliancy 
wherea stream of hydrogen and oxygen gas is in com- 
bustion upon lime, or phosphorus is burnt in oxygen. 
Such being the fact, it will be found most valuable 
in lighthouses, and save many a mariner from a 
watery grave. It is also equally applicable to street 
or factory lights. Its leading recommendations are 
these—first, its cost price is about one tenth of gas, 
viz: a light equal to a large cockspur burner, can 
be procured for eight hours, at an expense of three 
halfpence. Second, no wick is required ; the lamp 
requires nothing but replenishing the receiver.— 
Third, it has no offensive smell while in a state of 
combustion. The lamp is made of tin or any other 
suitable metal, and the material flows into a cup; a 
stream of air is admitted through the centre of the 
flame, and a double cone, open at the apex, is 
placed upon it, and the light is regulated by a cock. 
In the absence of this arrangement, it will hardly 
keep in a state of ignition.— Dublin paper. 


Mrs. F. K. Butter’s Journat.—The work be- 
fore us is deformed by graver faults than even 
youthful imprudence and female impertinence can 
excuse. There is a flippancy and vulgarity about 
it, which surprises us the more coming from such a 
source; a presumption and a lack of the higher 
and finer qualities which adorn the feminine char- 
acter. The Journal affords little satisfaction to 
Mrs. Butler’s friends here ; and not much, we guess, 
to the Americans. 

London Literary Gazette. 
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THOMAS BEWICK. 


It may be considered as rendering tardy justice 
to the character of our patron saint, in not having 
long before this, referred to Thomas Bewick, whose 
name we have used, not profanely, we hope, as a 
recommendation of our well-intended work. A 
biographical notice of this ingenious man was pro- 
posed for an early number of the Magazine; but 
untoward and unexpected circumstances have pre- 
vented it. What these were, it cannot be impor- 
tant to relate. But this apology seemed due from 
us, to show that we are not insensible to his talents 
and worth. 

Tuomas Bewicx was born in England, North- 
umberland county, 1753. His father was an agent 
for a colliery, several years; and was a man of so- 
cial feelings and a wit. ‘Thomas had a brother, by 
the name of John, who was an able coadjutor with 
him, in his chosen employment, but who died at 
the age of thirty-five. ‘They were some time under 
the tuition of a clergyman in the vicinity of their 
father’s residence. In all his Jeisure hours, Thomas, 
at a very early age, amused himself with drawing, 
in which he discovered skill and taste, before he 
had received any lessons on the subject. And this 
bent of mind soon induced his friends to place him 
as an apprentice with an engraver on copper. In 
this situation, he attended occasionally to drawing 
under a skilful master; and made rapid improve- 
ment. And to his praise, be it recorded, he was in 
the habit of visiting his parents weekly, and on the 
sabbath, at the distance of fourteen miles; and in 
all suitable ways gave strong proof of filial piety. 

At the age of twenty-two, he received a premium 
from the “Society of Arts,” for an engraving on 





wood of the old Hound: and soon after the period 
of his apprenticeship expired, he entered into part- 
nership with his master, which continued more than 
twenty years. Mr. Bewick was early led to observe 
and to delineate the form and habits of the animal 
creation, so far as his personal knowledge extended. 
And he soon became satisfied that wood was better 
adapted than copper, to express the ease, freedom 
and spirit, which ought to characterize portraits of 
animated beings. This discovery led him to the 
design of “The History of Quadrupeds ;”’ which 
was published in 1790, and went through seven or 
eight editions in a few years. It was a very popu- 
lar work. The representations were far more ac- 
curate than any which had before appeared. 

Thomas and John Bewick were employed to 
engrave a set of cuts to embellish Goldsmith’s 
Traveller and Deserted Village, and Parnell’s Her- 
mit. These works were presented to the public in 
1795, and attracted a great share of attention, on 
account of the beauty and novelty of the ornaments. 
It is said, that the king was so incredulous on the 
subject, that he inspected the blocks of wood, be- 
fore he could be convinced. In 1797, Bewick and 
his partner published the first volume of the History 
of Birds ; a large and splendid work. 

Thomas Bewick prepared various other drawings 
and wood cuts, too numerous indeed to particular- 
ize; and in all his efforts he was highly successful. 
The representations were considered faithful to 
nature ; and the impressions so rich, that wood cuts 
from that time became very generally a substitute 
for engravings on copper. Mr. Bewick was called 
the restorer, (it would not have been unjust to pay 
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the inventor) of engraving on wood. He certainly 
carried the art to a degree of perfection, which it 
had never before attained, and of which it was 
hardly supposed susceptible. He was the first to 
use blocks or pieces of wood for engraving, which 
were cut across the grain, instead of lengthwise 
with the grain. ‘The block thus receives the en- 
graving, and gives an impression more durably, and 
more faithfully to the skill of the artist. 

[It is not necessary to particularize the works of 
Mr. Bewick, to show his industry, or indicate the 
favorable reception which his ingenious labors met 
with in England. And to mention all of them 
would require a great part of one of our num- 
bers. But we subjoin a few :—Cuts for Gay’s Fables, 
in two parts ; for a Tour through Denmark, Sweden, 
Lapland—Emblems of Mortality—for the General 
History of Quadrupeds—for the Chase, a poem— 
for tales or fables from the French of M. L. Grand 
—for History of British Birds, land and water—for 
the Fables of Zsop—also various landscapes, and 
very many single animals, the most rare and curi- 
ous which were known. His best, we believe, was 
a Lion, in 1819.—He died in 1828. The company 


of engravers on wood in Boston, and by whom 
those for this Magazine are prepared, under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. Bowen, have taken the 
name of ‘ Bewick,’ from respect to the character 


of the person above named: and they will aim to 
imitate his manner, if they may not hope to reach 
the same degree of excellence. 


POWER OF STEAM. 


It is often difficult to decide, long after an im- 
portant discovery or invention has been made, who 
was the original author, so as to award the praise 
and the merit to the proper person. This was the 
case, with reference to the art of printing. The 
honor of the invention has been claimed for so 
many, that it is hardly possible now to decide who 
was in truth the first to use types for printing, or to 
propose the plan. And so it was as to the mari- 
ner’s compass. The discovery of propelling ves- 
sels and carriages by steam is almost universally at- 
tributed to Mr. Fulton, of New York. The power 
and use of steam were indeed well known, long 
before the application of it to propelling vessels, by 
Fulton. The steam-jack was in use some time 
before any project of Fulton was known. The 
praise of perseverance belongs to him exclusively, 
in prosecuting his plan to successful results, and in 
the application of steam power to move vessels on 
water. And it is not uncommon for success to 
secure praise more than ingenuity. And yet it 
may be said, that the perseverance which secures 
success is the most deserving of praise. We are 
not disposed to detract from the merit or skill of 
Fulton ; but to notice the fact lately mentioned in 
some public papers, that the Hon. Nathan Read, 
now of Belfast, in the state of Maine, but formerly 
of Salem, in Massachusetts, was the first (probably) 
in applying steam as a locomotive power. Fifty- 
one years ago, when Mr. Read was a professor of 
mathematics in the university at Cambridge, he 
communicated a plan illustrated by figures for pro- 
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pelling boats and land carriages by the force of 
steam, to the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. On examination by a committee of the 
Society, the plan was recommended to the favor of 
the public ; and Mr. Read obtained a patent for the 
invention among the first that were granted by the 
general government. In the year 1789, he made 
an experiment on the bay between Salem and Dan- 
vers, and a boat was propelled across it by means 
of the machinery he had prepared. But he lacked 
the virtue of perseverance, or was discouraged by 
the apathy of the age. 

More than twenty-five years ago, Oliver Evans, of 
New York, was fully possessed of the belief that 
boats and carriages would be propelled with great 
velocity by the power of steam. He also obtained 
a patent, without knowing anything of Mr. Read’s 
plan, and whose patent probably had expired. But 
he was without money himself to enable him to 
persevere in accomplishing his project; and no 
friends of strong faith in the invention to assist him. 
He died poor and neglected, as many an ingenious 
man had done before. This was before Fulton 
gave practical proof of the feasibility of the plan. 
It appears that Evans was very confident of the 
final success of his theory. ‘ The time will come,” 
he said, “ when people will travel in stages, moved 
by steam engines, from one part of the country to 
another, almost as fast as birds—fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour. Rail-ways will be laid, nearly hor- 
izontal, made of wood or iron, &c. These engines 
will also propel boats twelve miles an hour. There 
will be hundreds of boats running on the Missis- 
sippi. But the velocity of boats through the water 
will not be equal to that of carriages through the 
air, as the resistance of water is much greater than 
the resistance of air.” The application, we leave 
to the ingenious and resolute to make for them- 
selves. 


Capt. Boteler’s “ Narrative of his Voyage of 
Discovery to Africa and Arabia.”—* This expe- 
dition,” observes the Naval and Military Gazette, 
“was one of the most eventful ever undertaken by 
command of the British Government.—Capt. Bo- 
teler ascended the unknown rivers, traced the forests 
and wildernesses of the savage countries surveyed, 
held interviews with the native Kings and other bar- 
barous chiefs, and underwent great perils. He gives 
us not only a vivid picture of many hitherto un- 
traversed regions of South Africa, but statements 
relative to their capabilities for commerce with 
Europeans, and particulars curious in the highest 
degree, of the native tribes, their forms of govern- 
ment, &c.—Capt. Boteler’s book, indeed, is one ot 
which the nation may be proud. There is not a 
single page in this important work which does not 
stimulate the curiosity and enlarge the knowledge 
of the reader.” 


Nature hath so distributed her gifts among her 
children, as to promote a mutual helpfulness ; and 
what, perhaps, is still more precious, a mutual hu- 
mility among men.— Chalmers. 
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‘THE MALAY BEAR. 


This animal, found in Bengal and Hindostan, 
and sometimes called the Bear of Hindostan, has 
not been very fully described, by old writers on 
natural history ; and was probably not known to 
them. It is evidently of the genus Ursus ; and yet 
the head resembles that of the hog more closely 
than the other species. It is covered with a long 
hair, rough and shaggy ; and on the back, it is twelve 
inches in length. It has a large head, and broad 
forehead. Its snout is long, and at the end of ita 
thin cartilage, which overhangs the nostrils. 
lips are also long and thin, and the animal can pro- 
trude them at his pleasure, to take food, and for 
other purposes. The eyes are small and heavy, 
and its aspect indicates purposes of mischief and 
assault. The legs are thick, and said to be very 
strong; and like other species of the bear, it treads 


The | 


lin the 


on the heel. The claws are large and long, and 
capable of holding or tearing any thing it ma 
choose to seize on. The greater part of the arian 
is of a deep shining black color. 
gentle, timid and good-natured ; and yet when dis- 
turbed, utters a roar like other bears, or a whine 
indicating impatience and displeasure. It burrows 
ground. It eats fruit, ants, honey, and 
bread, and the fat of meat, both dressed or raw. 
The animal here described is now in possession of 
Macomber & Co., and was brought from Poonah 
in Hindostan. It was quite young when taken, 


It is described as 


|which was only a few months ago; and it is sup- 
| . . . 
/posed no other of the species has been in this 


| country. 


It is under good subjection, and thé 


| drawing gives a correct resemblance. 





SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION, 

About four years ago, a nautical expedition was 
undertaken in England to explore the South Pole, 
at the expense of an individual, as was that of Cap- 
tain Ross, about the same time, to the North Pole. 
It was composed of two vessels, under the com- 
mand of Captain Briscoe. They proceeded only 
to the latitude of 69, when they were prevented by 
the ice from any further progress south. It has 
long been supposed that the cold is more intense 
in the southern than in the northern latitudes, of 
the same degrees: And the north pole has often 
been much more nearly approached than the south. 
In 1773, Captain Cook proceeded as far as sev- 
enty degrees south latitude. Captain Briscoe pro- 
ceeded hardly so far, in his late voyage. He 





had frequent views of the aurora austrialis, and 
describes it as very brilliant and extensive. It may 
be recollected that a Captain Weddel, in 1823, 
reached the 74th degree of south latitude, which is 
eighteen degrees south of Cape Horn. 

A steam ship, in March last, arrived at Malta 
from England in eleven days; about the same timé 
another ship, but not with steam, reached there 
after a passage of twenty-three days, which is said 
to be the average time of a voyage. This steam 
vessel was bound to the coast of Syria, with persons 
to explore the country to the Euphrates, with a 
view to establish a route in that direction, to India. 
The other ship mentioned went freighted with 
articles for assisting in the same project. 
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REVOLUTIONARY MEMORANDA. 


The following was received from an anonymous correspondent ; and though much that is important 
has been often published, we give it a place in our columns, for reference by those who may choose to 
preserve the Magazine. 


SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

















Place of Birth. Names. a Age in 1776. Time of Death. — : | Age 
Delaware, PE Lob acateevecceeboeseccqs eeeee Wee Se 00 1777) 42 
England, — ivee Boo > See reer Fone Lawes eMveees May ST, .... 18977) 48 
New York, Se EE, cae 806s tie cbepegeewes -+++ 60....|June 12, ....|1778| 62 
Sow Sensi, TRI cas ss vn thgs 04 oan dhe cdawererean Re, BM nag ves eae {1779| 70 
South Cavelina, [2 THOMAS LANCE, .cccccccsccvcccccoscseccens vdee OE doce eens @..... 1779) 30 
New Jersey, Ss a cab owe be 660 thee ee Maneet eee See re) 

oo OL By re rere gre ee ee Cee 1781/50 
Delaware, oo 2 Aaa eo ae wees 47.....| June 26, ....|1784) 55 
Rhode Island, es 5 5 vo.c 06 6 sion 66 edd eeedione6 coos © ..../ July 18,..... 1785|78 
Miossnchuseth, [VO Tse VERE TEM, 6 co cccdcceseseceeseeceess coos 45....|Nov. 2, .... 11785) 54 
Maryland, -5 § . | Se eee yo eer ee eee, ee ey 1787 43 
South Carolina, |ARTHUR MIDDLETON, ....cccccccvscccccccer Te fee. ee 1788 | 49 
Virginia, I a Lotte 6 ccc cvanssee cedeaiteereess woes 34....|/Sepe. ..... . | 1788} 46 
Massachusetts, | BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, .........ccesecceccces coee 10... | April 17, ....11790/84 
Does Geet, Se UE cha bens 0 600 te 60 enees weebeee cee we ee. eee 1790/60 
Deccsncusstin, | WELAAE Te iis cs ccc ccc ccc cto reescccocese Baap a acco a ali ectear ay cl 1790/48 
Pennsylvania, PROC NS BEIT, coc cc cccsceseeweoccoees Th fcr.) |e 1791|52 
Massnchunetis, [ROGIER GRUMMAN, 06. cc ccc cece ccccescccccces coe 56... | July 28,..... 1793|72 

“ Rept is. 5 in ER Cee aes Se  — | See 1793| 56 
Virginia, ee en goons SCN Pele nee eee 6 6 ocee &... ji June 2, .... 1794/62 
New Jersey, ks i ins dace es Soe ee ee oie -+++ 50..../Autumn, ..../1794/68 
Scotland, oo we... A reas coee O68 ce) ow, 16, ...~19794/79 
Massachusetts, ||| JOSIAH BARTLETT,..... ee rerre oe ee woes 46....|May 19, ....19795|65 
Connecticut, OTN) Oe gs a Se eer cows OF cece & .< cca 1796 | 63 

és ok Bao a ere rrr re rere See Se eee 1796/71 
Virginia, ee on seecnssvpacns ens veces Gos, 3 dian 1797 63 

6 i ee bese bbeewebeseveceeees ee ee; | 6, 179761 
Scotland, JA Ee re ee ee eee eee oooe SS... | Aug. 23, .... 11798) 55 
Maryland, i occ cees sense We sdeeeaweesees eee 42....]/ Autumn, ....11798/64 

“ PRET MR tank noes ctnerersseservestens See Per ere 
South Caroline, [EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 2... cccccccccscvccqecgys ete see) | | 1800/50 
[reland, bo! v wy. ye eo lp a, Sr cee GL ..../ June 24, .... | 1808/88 
Wales, 0g 5. a sig We Oe o taeiekenede eee.y -+.. 62....]/Dec. 13, ..../|1803/89 
Massachusetts, ss cay ca He & ke Pa Od eee SOLS ce. eee) re | 1803 $1 
Virginia, ey EE, ck sees centaseedonveaed Jeee™ 36 ....|Feb. 2, .....|1804/64 
England, at is 6g, Spe ei ce cous 43 .0../May &, ....« 11806|72 
Virginia, we rr err Tn ee). | 1806 | 0 
ee Gg Sere ee ee). eee | 1810/63 
Maryland, ot ke, eer rer ere ee et June 17, .... {1811 
Connecticut, ON, coi ba PW e ben tencwuneeoees coos 45.2...) Aug, 2, .....|2821/80 
Peunsylvania, Cc cnet ees Cee eraqerenetr>* 4 36... «| Jam, 28, 000 1813\73 

os Le ee ree woe 30...) April 19, .... | 1813) 67 
ee a) ee | ae ~eee 46....)/May 11, ....|1814/84 

“ NE MIEN cco cece crssessetdeees senge -+++ S1....)/ Nov, 23, .... (1814/69 
Pennsylvania, es 6 cede Sh neveyeheweewne bs oeee 42....}/ June 24, ..../1817/83 
Rhode Island, co, EE ee es ee eee ee coos 68 ....)/ Feb, 15, .... | 1820/99 
New York, I an ect eh ie © Hira a ewace ep wane 99 ME ete CRs cakes 1821 | 87 
Virginia, tes 6 80:45:60 e 0 Rdbe eee eesens coos SS 11. Jubilee, .. 00. 1826/83 
Massachusetts, |JOHN ADAMS, .........cccceeececceececeeces cece Do. e | FaMee, o 000. 1826) 90 
Maryland, I 5a 6 4 os 06 8 SOWA eee nes coos SB ..--|Closeof..... 1832) 95 
Virginia, NS) ere ere : 

- I, GS 6.6. 6:are der wewlembinleeeeaarne 

Pennsylvania, SAREE BEATE, .cccccccvccvcccccccccccccceces 
ee cs 2 od bine ee bSES bree REE 
6d 6 6 6 aaedew ee 8 eeeuh wemnawee 
SRE ES SS Ph ee 

SUC We 0x dos esewndhceberdeserees 




















* Killed in a duel. + Died whilst attending Congress. + Took passage for his health to St. Eustatia, and was never heard from— 
was spoken the day before a tremendous hurricane. § President. _|| The first who answered yea, when the question was taken on 
Independence, and the first who signed the Declaration, after the President. ™ Came to America at the age of four years. ** Poi- 
soned. tt Voted for Independence, but was.not present when the Declaration was signed. 


Of the fifty-three members of the Continental Congress, who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and of whase occupations we do not recollect to have had any account, twenty-eight were brought up to 
professional pursuits, five as merchants, and three as farmers, or planters. Of the professional men, 
twenty-one were lawyers, six physicians, and one a minister. Ten of the whole number were natives of 
Massachusetts, and four of the town of Boston ; seven members were natives of Pennsylvania, and four 
of Great Britain. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO A LOAN TO CONGRESS, 1780. 


At a very critical period of the Revolutionary 
War, when there was great difficulty in procuring 
supplies for the American army, and when there 
was danger of its dissolution, for want of provisions, 
to keep it together, a number of patriotic gentlemen, 
gave their bonds to the amount of about £ 260,000 
sterling, in gold and silver, for procuring them. 
The provisions were procured, and the army sup- 
plied and kept together, and as a consequence of 
this act of patriotism, our Independence was achiev- 
ed. In order that the names of these choice spirits 
may not be forgotten, we select the present, in our 
opinion, appropriate occasion, to hand them down 
to this generation. Let their memories be cher- 
ished in the fondest recollections. 





Robert Morris, ....... eee rie F rere £ 10,000 
eo eee ° : - 10,000 
Ri, SL. (die bales Cees VER e Rees ve 6,000 
Tench Francis, ....... Sap chee ones @ Ss dew 5,500 
SES er ee ve .-- 5,000 
Wen: | Ui bccceadeeees gaveu « amu 5,000 
Richard Peters, ....... ore ee ee rr 5,000 
Samuel Meredith, .......... Oe Tt ee ae 5,000 
Se Pog ot cobs We kis SA Ne anne Gee 5,000 
SG ka class 56 6h ae ves oR ub. Soares 5,000 
CONG. ckbist o> 00-0 b 08-0 bee eesan 5,000 
EAN 5 hisses cacieceiiaad OuRM 5,000 
TES oc al, Cold abso ae pw, ee sees 5,000 
PN fis hie kde d.0b ne 0he0 so baa ». 5,000 
NS 6 tad hie o0. 6 no Hew Orne wetwawin 5,000 
NS. 6.505 .5cin.ead eave ogi e's > 0 oa Oe aes 5,000 
Ra 25 b cibe 6 side det ah mee & Rea 5,000 
POS é 5s Ue sb no 4 eats coe sa wee 5,000 
COIS. $iniE ECR 4 Hee 0 4d reewree ys ee 5,000 
DEE, 2 cedcrcnces 200 0se0¥e sebied 5,000 
I is 45 diocese &: Wiaw a Wes ae ae wee 5,000 
6. as Odie ee s'boeceseeennees peoReN 5,000 
ILL. 0:5) oe a vis e.dcbeng 00 ab Sane ee wes 5,000 
SN aie oka heen te aweteweeweeneas 4,000 
PO Ce oe 4,000 
RS 6. <: 6'x.s-0. aon aredimare sie Seine 4,000 
HAMORUEL AVEO, onc sccccses Be eee 4,000 
SE Soa tous hve aie eo toa ees 4,000 
SE, 8-66 666 od wb be. ceeG.iee Se eaeeR Ss 4,000 
CE OND. 55.484 60 0005. co ode WHewENas eR 4,000 
pS Ey eae eer 4,000 
IS x. 5.4 a4. 9b: & e010: 0 Oe MR oe Reale Si ® 4,000 
INI 65676: 0s ce 610. 05:8. 6 Oa el oleae $,000 
SL Soak o's S's 6%. 4-s HO 6 Ob Sele Sea $,000 
re eer ee 3,000 
0 EE eee ee ere er $,000 
Nl 2 a a a a a at Gren eu tS 3,000 
I 0 oo wie 6 4.4 oa 88a eae bbb oo tee 2,500 
TEES, *S 65 Kecéecae esses se eontes 2,500 
po ee ere ere a 2,000 
We) 56500 G65 0: 0:8 alla é-o Oey eee 2,000 
I 2 a 1s. dsnlw wah ale be awe Ola eue Ke 2,000 
oo re errr eee 2,000 
rl Sr er ee 2,000 
CD AG ond hes ewe Cree ee eement 2,000 
ow, Se eer ere 2,000 
EL 6-54.46 9:9: 0 6 %in ina eee ee. eden maces 2,000 | 
Io soci. os ica'g at bry ib dodiahins aieeie wien ae 2,000 | 
IE a 6-d.d 6 kG 6-5 buss «oe ade + @ Mee 2,000 | 
EES 0's) 60 OO ON 0 > swe dees ee eke ee 2,000 | 
I So a's be eee ob ae ee 0 0 aoe 2,000 
EEL, Wi8be 9:'0.8-4:6:010,0 9 Gungieis He bain teal 2,000 , 
III 5.4%. 6.84: oro SI KR wig asa ee eae’ 2,000 | 
EES, o'o.0 5 00.5 6 bess eeec¥ewes 2,000 | 
RW <..-al wo 1d Wel Raw elles ee Baile 2,000 
IES 55.4 waive, io .Wid4 valine aeielareek ore 2,000 | 
eS ee ree ee 2,000 
Serr errs re 2,000 
a Sure oh Ss: Sicarpa- Wi ws-ere! a 6 Siants sib aloo 2,000 
Sia va sist Wh alae: a les MTA RS bE ete 2,000 
eee te eee rr 


| and wilful evil-doer. 


Meade & Fitzsimmons, ........0eeeee08. 2,000 
Andrew Hodge, ........... To a ree 2,000 
Homey Mappell, ....ccccccrscccccce cee 2,000 
Francis C. assenclever, sR aaa wena 2,000 
Isanc Melcher, ........... errr piven 2,000 
ES ccc edd meek nengeeoes ere 2,000 
PEE, cn ceeeeccce veeeen ex eevee 2,000 
ES 6.66000 000s eee selon aaa) 2,000 
No od 60:00 a ote ROSEN aa siblenesy 2,000 
I x 'ait. o alas blaine. 6/4: tev ae SI Qeuee eninte 2,000 
EET TE CHEE OTT CC -+- 2,000 
EE er re eee 2,000 
ES so. 0: 45. 6Ri ee Ob 866% 6.40% 06 Omi g'e 2,000 
Ger'ds. Clarkson, .....c0sc00. eT ee ee 2,000 
c's. a'sran csepie's ea toma RN SS 0 wherein vie 1,000 
ak iiie.oinis 9:0 510s eee Te's Hene 1,000 
Se en ee eee 1,000 
MR EE er eee .. 1,000 
pet a “a a Oe 1,000 
SR, cb. ccheere smh bene cdseecccssvaes 1,000 
pI ee ee 1,000 
I os eG os Rdwe.vidre neds s0s0ce es 1,000 
pO eee 1,000 


DEPRECIATED CURRENCY. 


If the notes of some banks are now at an amaz- 
ing discount, the circumstance is by no means with- 
out parallel. During the Revolutionary War the 
continental notes were at a still lower state of de- 
preciation, as will appear from the following extract 
from the items of a mess-bill, dated 1780 and 1781, 
which we copy from the Troy Sentinel. 














Lieut. , For THE Mess, 
To » Dr. 
1780—Oct. $30—8 Ibs. Sugar, at $14, $112 00 
Dec. 6—4 lbs. = at $16, . 64 00 
1781—Feb. 1—2 qts. Spirits, at $50, 100 00 
Mar. 6—15 yas. T'wist, at $10, . 150 00 


« 6—3 Brushes and Blackball, . . 95 00 
* 15—1 pt. Wine, $40—1 Ib. Sugar, $18 58 00 
April 1—1 black silk Handkerchief, . 75 00 


The following remark of Bacon is worthy of con- 
sideration, especially by those who are ready to 
make objections to revelation. But the subject is 
very elaborately treated by Butler, in his analogy 
between natural and revealed religion. “There 
was never found in any age of the world, either 
philosophy, or sect, or religion, or law, or system, 
which doth so highly exalt the good of society, and 
repress private and individual interest, as the holy 
christian faith. Whence it clearly appears, that it 
was one and the same God who gave the christian 
law to men, and the laws of nature to all his crea- 
tures.” 





Whoever is learned will most probably be liberal. 
This is one great benefit of science and philosophy. 
Knowledge elevates the mind, and a man of exten- 


| sive and elevated views will not be a bigot; nor 
will he be intolerant, except towards the obstinate 


Indeed, he will pity even such, 
and seek their reformation. 


Those who have become addicted to evil habits, 


| must conquer them as they can—and they must be 
' conquered, or they will conquer us, and destroy 


our peace and happiness. And those who have 
not yet yielded to bad habits, must be on their 
guard lest they be unexpectedly assaulted and sub- 


_dued 
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BRAMAN’S BATH-HOUSE. 


We have already referred, in one of our num- 
bers, to the salutary effects of bathing. It may be 
said, perhaps, that there is no great art or mystery 
in the use of baths ; and therefore no need of again 
occupying a part of the Magazine on the subject. 
A long dissertation is mot intended, nor yet any 
historical details. It is enough to recollect, that 
bathing was far more used formerly, and even now 
in the east, than it has been im this country. 
Whether its importance and benefit was more 
justly appreciated by them, than by us, it is need- 
less to inquire. Physicians strongly recommend it ; 
and our natural feelings would need no such advice, 
if custom did not regulate everything. Bathing, how- 
ever, is far more frequent than it was. At all sea- 
sons, it is useful; though not so essential often, as 
in the hot season. ‘Then it is as necessary to health 
and cleanliness as fresh linen. Every day would 
not be too often, unless the weather is unfavorable ; 
in cold easterly and northeasterly winds then it is not 
useful. The hot, the tepid, and the cold bath, are all 
proper, at times, and according to the vigor or 
weakness of the system, and the temperature of 
the weather. 
advice from physicians, or the more experienced in 
bathing. They may use it, when the weather, or 
the body is not in a proper state for it. And the 
cold bath, especially, may be too often, or too long 
continued for health. 

In large cities, it is necessary to have bathing- 





Those who are young, should seek | 


| 


houses; in places of a scattered population, they 
may be dispensed with; and yet warm baths will 
require a house anywhere. Several have been 
erected in Boston within the last twenty years—of 
which, we believe, Mr. Braman’s, below Charles 
street, and not far from Beacon strect, on the west- 
ern part of the city, and on the margin of Charles 
river or bay, is the largest and most convenient. 
The building is two stories, eighty feet in length, 
and fifty in breadth—and it has fifty bathing rooms. 
‘The water is salt, both the warm and cold. Con- 
nected with the building mentioned and represented 
by the drawing, is a large apparatus for a swimming 
school—and Mr. Braman has generally a great 
number of pupils. It is one hundred and fifty feet 
square. The boys are safe in it; and it is pleasant 
to see their gambols in the water. This, we un- 
derstand, is the only school for teaching the art of 
swimming in the United States. 


There is not a creature in the world, wherein we 
may not see enough to wonder at: there is no 
insect, no spire of grass, no leaf, wherein we see not 
traces of a divine hand. 


One asked a philosopher, whether he should 
marry his daughter to a poor man of worth, or to a 
rich man of no character—* I should prefer,” was 
the reply, “a man without money, to money with- 
out a man.” 
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BETHLEHEM. 


We present a view of Bethlehem, in Palestine, 
with the mountain near the foot of which it is 
situated, taken from a representation believed to be 
correct. This city, situated but a few miles from 
Jerusalem, is memorable, as the birth-place of David 
and of the Messiah, of whom David was a progenitor, 
and in some respects an antetype. Our Lord is 
said to be a son, that is, a descendant of Abraham 
and of David. Both these patriarchs were distin- 
guished for their faith and piety, and thus with pro- 
priety Jesus, the Saviour, is called their son. This 
title was frequently given our Lord by the Jews. 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me,” 
was the invocation, by which the sick and maimed 
and blind addressed him. And at his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, just before he was delivered up 
to the Roman Governor to be crucified, the shout 
was “ Hosanna to the son of David. blessed is he 
who cometh in the name (or as the messenger) of 
the Lord.” It was foretold by the Jewish prophet 
long before his advent, that Bethlehem should be 


Vor. I.—No. 12. 


| renowned as the place whence one should arise to 
_rule or govern (spiritually) the people of God. Just 
before the birth of Christ, (the Messiah,) there was 
a census ordered by Augustus, the second Emperor 
of Rome, to whom Judea was then in subjection ; 
and the inhabitants were enrolled or numbered ac- 
cording to their respective tribes. Mary and Joseph, 
being of the tribe or lineage of David, repaired to 
Bethlehem, the place of his birth, and that of his 
‘fathers before him. The public houses were all oc- 
cupied, perhaps with the more opulent of the tribe ; 
and they were obliged to take up their abode in the 
building designed chiefly for the kine. Here, the 
Saviour of men was born, and laid in amanger: not 
indeed, a temporal but a spiritual Saviour; and it 
mattered not where was his cradle, or how he was 
cradled at his birth. But angels hailed the eventas 
about to bring peace on earth and good will to 
men—and declared that the infant in the manger 
was to be the Messiah and the Saviour of men. Luke 
is more particular in narrating these events than the 
65 
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other sacred writers; for he probably had them from 
Mary herself, who lived fifteen years after the death 
of our Lord. Bethlehem was a place of some note 
as early as the time of Samuel, nearly eleven Bun- 
dred years before the birth of our Saviour. ‘The vine 
und the olive abound on the sides of mountains and 
other places in the vicinity. It was once far more 
populous than at present. The inhabitants are | 
Catholics, Greeks and Armenians ; who vend relics | 
to pilgrim visitors, and are never at a loss fora story 

to give value to them, as a remnant of the house, or 

building or rock, where or near which the infant 

child Jesus was born. At present, it contains about | 
three hundred houses and twenty-five hundred in- | 
habitants ; who have very little of the lofty and pure 

spirit of him whose name they profess. But the | 
associations of the name and place are dear to the | 
believer in the humble son of Mary, who was sent | 
of God to enlighten and save the world. But his | 
ways and his thoughts are not like our ways and our | 
thoughts—he hath chosen the foolish things of the 

world to confound the wise, and the weak things 

thercof to confound the mighty, and he is pleased 

by the foolishness (as sometimes it is called) of 
preaching to save those who believe. 

There are three convents in Bethlehem, for the 
Catholics, Greeks and Armenians; but the greatest | 
ornament of the place is astately church or convent 
built by the Empress Helena, on the spot where it 
is supposed our Saviour was born. 

Bethlehem is mentioned as early as the time of 
the patriarch Jacob. In early times its vicinity was 
a place for keeping sheep. That was the occupa- 
tion of David in his youth. And when the Messiah 
was born there, shepherds were in the fields feeding 
and tending their flocks. ‘The parentage and birth 
of that great prophet who was the Light of the 
world, and whose sublime doctrines are for the sanc- 
tification and salvation of mankind, serve to show 
that the Most High estimates things quite differently 
from the great and the nobleamong men. The life 
and character of the Holy Jesus serves to pour con- 
tempt on the splendors of human greatness and to 





| 


show that it is a moral power which is to renovate | 


and improve society. And there is cause of grati- 


tude to heaven, that there are indications of the more | 
powerful workings of the spirit of the gospel; and | 
that the time is approaching, when the mere forms | 


of religion and the speculative dogmas of men will 
give place to the doctrines of primitive Christianity. 


As our Magazine has a very extensive circulation 
through the United States, we think we shall do the 
farmers a favor by publishing the following from the 
N. E. Farmer. 

REMEDY AGAINST CANKER WORMS. 
Mr. Fessenden.—Sir—Having for three or four 


years, deferred publishing what I believe an effec- | 


tual method of destroying that pest, the Canker 
worm, in order that the experiment might be fully 
tested, I can now with confidence recommend to 
you and to the public a sure and easy means of pre- 
serving the fruit trees from the ravages of these 
destructive vermin—several gentlemen in Salem 


and New Bedford having, at my suggestion. tried ‘to Zeno. 


its efficacy to their satisfaction. 
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As soon as the worm begins to appear on the 
trees, a quantity of the cheapest whale oil, say a 
quart, is put into an iron sauce-pan, or any other 
convenient vessel with a long handle. The vessel 
is then put over a quick fire, until the heat is raised 
sufficient to inflame the oil. In this state it is held 
under the bough of the trees, on which the worm is 
seen, in such a manner as to allow the fumes of the 
burning oil to rise into every part of the tree, but 
not allowing the flame nor too much heat to reach 
any part. Five or six minutes is time enough to de- 
stroy every worm on a tree, 

Animal oil, being a most deadly poison to every 
description of vermin, is by this means carried to 
every part, in sufficient quantity to destroy the insect, 
without injuring the tree. 

I am, dear sir, with respect, 
Your obedient servent, 
Joseru Dixon. 
Taunton, May 4, 1835. 


OLD IRONSIDES. 


Ay ! pull her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high; 

And many a heart has danced to see 
That banner in the sky: 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the conqueror’s tread 
Or know the conquered knee; 

The harpies af the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 


Oh! better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave : 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep; 
And there should be her grave. 

Nai! to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


“THE HOUR WHEN WE SHALL MEET AGAIN. 
COMPOSED IN ABSENCE AND SICKNESS—BY COLERIDGE. 


Dim hour, that sleep’st on pillowing clouds afar, 
O rise and yoke the turtles to thy car! 

Bend o’er the traces, blame each lingering dove, 
And give me to the bosom of my love ! 

My gentle love, caressing and caressed, 

With heaving heart shall cradle me to rest; 
Shed the warm tear-drop from her smiling eyes, 
Lull with fond wo, and med’cine me with sighs: 
While finely flushing float her kisses meek, 
Like melting rubies o’er my pallid cheek. 
Chilled by the night, the drooping rose of May 
\fourns the long absence of the lovely day; 
Young day, returning at her promised hour, 
Weeps o’er the sorrows of her fav’rite flower; 
Weeps the soft dew, the balmy gale she sighs, 
And darts a trembling lustre from her eyes. 
New life and joy the expanding flow’ ret feels: 
His pitying mistress mourns, and mourn ing heals. 


“ Do wise men ever fall in love?” said a person 
“If they do not,” was the reply, “ virtu- 
ous women must be very unfortunate.” 
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RETREAT FOR 'THE INSANE, HAR'TFORD, CONN, 


This Institution is situated on a commanding 
eminence, at the distance of a mile and a quarter, 
in a southwesterly direction, from the State House 
in Hartford. The elevation overlooks an ample range 
of fertile country, presenting, on every side, a most 
interesting landscape, adorned with every beauty of 
rural scenery, that can be found in rich and culti- 
vated fields, and meadows of unrivalled verdure ; in 
extensive groves, and picturesque groups of forest, 
fruit and ornamental trees ; and above all, in the 
charming diversity of level, sloping and undulating 
surfaces, terminated by distant hills, and more dis- 
tant mountains. 

The city of Hartford is conspicuously seen on the 
left, and in different directions, five flourishing vil- 
lages, rendered nearly continuous by numerous in- 
tervening farm-houses. On the east, the prospect 
is enlivened by the perpetual passing and repassing 
of carriages and travellers, on the two principal 
thoroughfares of the country, that extend along the 
front of the building, one at the distance of fifty or 
sixty rods,:the other within three-fourths of a mile. 
Still farther eastward, but within a mile and a half, 
the prospect is frequently enlivened by the splendid 
show of passing steamboats, and the white sails of 
various watercraft, plying up and down the river 
Connecticut, which is distinctly seen in many long 
windings. 

This site was selected as one pre-eminently cal- 
culated to attract and engage the attention, and 
soothe and appease the morbid fancies and feelings 
of the patient, whose faculties are not sunk below 
or raised above the sphere of relations that original- 
ly existed. And if he is not beyond the reach of 
genial sensations, connected with external objects, 
he will undoubtedly feel the conscious evidence that 





this situation most happily unites the tranquillizing 
influence of seclusion and retirement, with the 
cheering effect of an animated picture of active 
life, continually passing in review before his eyes, 
while himself is remote, and secure from the an- 
noyance of its bustle and noise. 

The edifice, for the accommodation of the patients, 
and those who have the care of them, is constructed 
of unhewn free stone, covered with a smooth, white 
water-proof cement. Its style of architecture is 
perfectly plain and simple, and interests only by its 
symmetrical beauty, and perhaps by the idea it im- 
presses of durability and strength, derived from the 
massy solidity of its materials—yet nothwithstand- 
ing these, its general aspect is remarkably airy and 
cheerful, from the amplitude of its lights, and the 
brilliant whiteness of its exterior. The whole 
building is divided into commodious, and spacious 
apartments, adapted to various description of cases, 
according to their sex, nature and disease, habits ot 
life ; and the wishes of their friends. The male and 
female apartments are entirely separated, and either 
sex is completely secluded from the view of the 
other. Rooms are provided in both male and female 
apartments, for the accommodation of the sick, 
where they are removed from any annoyance, and 
can continually receive the kind attentions of their 
immediate relations and friends. Attached to the 
building are about seventeen acres of excellent land, 
the principal part of which is laid out in walks, orng- 
mental grounds and extensive gardens. With, each 
wing and block of the building is cor.nected a court 
yard, encompassed by high fences, and handsomely 
laid out, designed to afford the benefits of exercise, 
pastime, and fresh air to those wha cannot safely be 
allowed to range abroad. 
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Connected with the Institution, there are horses 
and carriages, which are appropriated exclusively to 
the benefit of the patients, and which afford them 
much pleasant exercise and amusement. ‘The male 
patients frequently employ themselves in the garden, 
and amuse themselves at the back-gammon board, 
draughts, and the like. The female patients employ 
themselves in sewing, knitting, drawing, painting, 
playing on the piano, and other amusements. The 
various exercises and amusements are adapted to the 
age, sex, and former habits of the patients, and in 
all cases the two sexes are kept entirely separate. 
There is a library in the Retreat, composed of light 
and agreeable works, and several periodicals and 
newspapers are constantly taken, for the perusal of 
which the inmates manifest much fondness. On the 
sabbath, those that are in a proper condition, are 
taken to church, and unite in religious worship. 
Every thing connected with the Institution, is de- 
signed to make it a pleasant and agreeable residence 
for all the inmates. 

This Institution commenced its operations on the 
first of April, 1824, under the immediate charge of 
the late Eli Todd, M. D. 
medical and moral treatment which has been crowned 
with a success, second to no other similar public Insti- 
tution of which we have any knowledge. The same 
system of management has been adopted by his suc- 
cessor, Silas Fuller, M. D. recently of Columbia, and 
has also been attended with similar success. Dr. 
Fuller has for many years had the charge of a private 


He pursued a course of | 





| 





establishment for the insane, and has been distin- | 


guished for his success in treating this afflictive 
disease. The general system of moral treatment at 
this Institution 1s, to allow the patients all the liberty 
and indulgences consistent with their own safety 
and that of others; to cherish in them the sentiment 
of self-respect ; to excite an ambition for the good 
will and respect of others ; 
sparks of natural and social affection; and to occu- 
py their attention with such employments and 
amusements, as shall exercise their judgment, and 
withdraw their minds as much as possible from every 


to draw out the latent | 


| 


former scene and every former companion; and give | 


an entire change to the current of their recollection 
and ideas. By pursuing this course, together with 


a judicious system of medication, many “of these | 
once miserable beings, cut off from all the ‘linked 


: . a : 
sweetness’ of conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal 
enjoyment, are now restored to the blessings of 
health, to the felicities of affection, and to the ca- 


pacity of performing the relative duties of domestic | 


and social life.” 





The celebrated Mr. Addison speaks of a man 


very eminent for his learning and his great advance | 
in philosophy, who discovered his profound venera- | 


tion for the Deity, by never speaking his name but 
with peculiar solemnity and awe. ‘The Jews, ob- 
serves the same writer, though formal and in many 
respeets defective in the religious character, cherished 
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MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


We have already referred to this subject ; but it 
now engages the attention of the people so exten- 
sively,and as it will probably be a matter of very great 
interest with a large portion of the people, and seems 
destined to be a source of national prosperity, we 
have thought it would be acceptable to our readers 
to present a fuller statement. 

From experiments made, for several years, in some 
towns in Connecticut, and lately in other parts of 
the New England States, it is evident that the soil 
and climate of most sections of the country are fa- 
vorable for rearing the wonderful little insect which 
prepares the material. The history of this curious 
insect is as interesting as that of the bee, and its la- 
bors equally productive, though of a different char- 
acter. This however, is not the place for the natur- 
al history of the silkworm, any farther than is ne - 
cessary to show how it is to be reared and perpetua- 
ted, to be fed and kept, to be useful. The mulberry 
tree it is well known, is preferable to all others, for 
its support, and vigor and labor: indeed, it is con- 
sidered necessary to its preparing the silk; but it may 
be keptalive by feeding on lettuce, dandelion, hemp, 
and the leaf of the rose, bramble, hop and fig. 

It has been stated by an Italian botanist, that the 
young silkworm may be supported by dried leaves 
of the mulberry, when the frost has destroyed the 
tender branches, and also before the new leaves are 
produced. But leaves for this purpose must be 
gathered last of August or first of September, before 
the frost appears. 

The white mulberry has been cultivated in this 
country for feeding the silkworm as far preferable to 
the black; and it is easily grown in a light and 
sandy soil, (which would not be fitted for other 
productions) and multiplied by seed, grafts, cuttings, 
or layers; the latter by bending the lower boughs to 
the ground and covering them with earth. The 
Chinese mulberry, which is now supposed to be 
preferable even to our white mulberry, for rearing 
the silkworm, may be grown in the same ways, and 
may be grafted on the white mulberry. It has been 
introduced and been recommended. The Italian 
mulberry has also been raised in Massachusetts, with- 
in a few years ; and it is found that the climate is well 
fitted (with some care) to its growth. The white mul- 
berry, by some, is however considered equally favora- 
ble as the Chinese. Perhaps, the comparative merits 
of each have not yet been fully tested. As the silk- 
worm was long known and reared in China, for the 
purpose of making silk (where the manufacture was 


| kept secret for many centuries, till it was conveyed 
' to the west of Asia and to Europe by stealth) there 


the greatest veneration at the mention of the name | 


of Jehovah, the infinite and holy one. 


It is certain- | 


ly want of consideration in any one, who takes His | 


sacred name in yain. 
not be a reasonable excuse for those who profanely 
and lightly use the name of God. 


But even thoughtlessness can- | 


is a probability, in the minds of many, that the 
Chinese mulberry tree is better than any other for 
their growth, and the product of their labors. This 
tree, it is said, does not suffer more from the winter 
cold, than the white mulberry. The young trees of 
both ought to be guarded or sheltered ; and the ol- 
der ones may be destroyed by very severe weather. 
We cannot enter into details ; and whoever proposes 
to engage in the work of raising the silkworm, would 
probably not be satisfied except by a personal inter- 
view with some one who has practical knowledge 
on this point. 

The rearing and providing for the support of the 
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worm, and the obtaining of the silk thread or fibre 
from the cocoon, where it is left by the insect, are 
not so difficult, as one unaccustomed to the business 
would suppose. The leaves of the mulberry, for 
the support of the worm, and to enable it to spin its 
thread, may be gathered by children of ten or twelve 
years old ; and the reeling can be done by women, 
as it does not require much strength. In Mansfield, 
Connecticut, the labor is almost entirely performed 
by women and children. 

To secure the greatest benefit from the labor of 
the silkworm, and the thread which they spin, some 
expense and attention are necessary. As in all 
other cases, the instinct of this animal or insect 
must be directed, to be most useful. The best 
way to feed and support them, to shelter and guard 
them, the proper time to take the cocoons, the 
position in which to place them, for the escape of the 
sect, without injury to the thread, the best method 
of reeling or throwing the thread from the cocoons, 
&c. &e: all this is pointed out in Mr. Cobb’s 
pamphlet on the subject, and in other late pub- 
lications, which may be easily obtained by those who 
wish to engage in this business. That it may be 
made a profitable business, there is abundant proof 
already before the public. And we cannot doubt, 
that a wise and patriotic legislature will afford some 
direct and efficient encouragement to the individuals 
or companies now engaged in this manufacture. 
Very large sums are now annually paid for silk goods 
imported into the United States, as there was fifteen 
years ago for cotton goods. It is very important 
also for the New England States, especially where 
tobacco, rice, wheat and cotton are not raised for 
exports, to engage in this manufacture, to prevent 
our people going to the far west, and to have the 
resources and wealth of this section of the Union 
equal, in some good measure, to those of the South 
and West. We speak not as rivals; we have no 
feelings of that sort :—and we shall rejoice to see, and 
hope to see, other parts of the nation engaged in 
this business. 

The manufacture of silk in this country was 
recommended in a Magazine published in Boston in 
1792; and the little labor and expense necessary, as 
well as the probable profit of the business, were 
stated; but no one at that time engaged in it; 
though it was even then pursued in some part of 
Connecticut. 

We add some facts, relating to this business, 
taken from publications recently forwarded us. 
They are given without method, as they occurred 
and were noticed. 

The Chinese mulberry is the best tree for the sup- 
portof the worm; but the white mulberry tree is 
more natural to our climate: And yet some assert 
the former will brave our winters as well as the lat- 
ter. Further trial of the Chinese tree is recommen- 
ded, without discontinuing the white mulberry. 

The profit of manufacturing silk is beyond all 
doubt. First, it does not require the best part of a 
farm for the growth of the trees; and secondly, the 
work necessary may be done by the women and 
children, who have leisure for the business. The 
silk is in great demand, and bears a good price. 
Asan instance— } acre of land of the mulberry tree 
gave sixty-nine pounds of silk, which sold for $5 a 





und, leaving a clear profit, after paying expenses, 
of #290. Judge Spencer, of Albany, says he should 
not want a better income than the clear profits of 
an orchard of white mulberry, of twenty acres, of 
ten years old. The mulberry tree is propagated 
from seed very rapidly ; (an ounce of seed will pro- 
duce more than two thousand plants :) also by slips 
and layers. 

A French gentleman has given his opinion, that 
the American silk, which he had seen, was superior 
both in the quality, and in the quantity yielded by 
the cocoons. And Judge Spencer says the silk 
exhibited by Mr. Gay (of Dedham, we presume,) 
was fully equal to any he ever examined. Reeling 
the silk thread from the cocoons seems to be the 
most difficult part of the manufacture. But this 
(former) difficulty is remedied by the machine, in- 
vented by Mr. Gay. The infirm poor, who are sup- 
ported in town or county alms-houses, it is said, 
may be profitably employed in the business. Mr. 
Clark, of Mansfield, (Connecticut,) who has attencc«1 
to this business several years, has two acres of trees ; 
some of them more than forty years old, which he 
manures and cultivates with care. He says one acre 
of trees would produce seventy pounds, which sells 
at from four to five dollars a pound. He has a 
cocoonery, fifty feet long, sixteen wide, and ten feet 
in height. Sometimes the worm is kept in a barn, 
or common shed. He has never warmed his 
cocoonery. But it is important to exclude rain and 
chilly winds. There are tables or shelves on which 
the worms are placed and fed. Mr. Cobb, of Ded- 
ham, “‘ has used three tiers of rough pine boards, 
fixed on upright posts about four feet in width, one 
above the other, with a space between of two and 
a half feet, with a passage way round the frame; 
the lowest shelf is six inches broader than the one 
above it.” Mr. Smith, of Baltimore, has a nursery, 
which has shelves about two and a half feet wide, and 
six feet long, of thin boards, with a piece two inches 
wide nailed flat on the upper edge along the sides 
and ends, with legs of a foot in the corners. Five 
or six of these tables or benches are set one on 
another, and may be taken down and cleaned with 
ease. One of these will accommodate five hundred 
worms. 

The time for hatching eggs must be according as 
the season is advanced, or not. The last of May is 
usually the proper time, in the New England States. 
The mulberry leaves may indicate the time—viz. 
when the leaves are about the size of a man’s 
thumb nail. When the time arrives for hatching, 
the eggs should be exposed to the action of an 
atmosphere of a common sitting room. In a day 
or two, the worms will begin to appear, and must be 
immediately fed with the young and tender foliage 
of the mulberry. This is done by laying the leaves 
on them, and they will cling to them and begin to 
eat. It is well to keep them in classes, according 
to the time of theirhatching. While they are feeding 
on the leaves they should be removed to the shelves 
intended for their future use: and this is easily done 
by taking the leaf by the stem and carrying them 
to the cocoonery. When the worms are placed on 
the shelves they must be fed three times a day, and 
the foliage should be in proper order; the leaves 
must not be picked when wet, unless in a case of 
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necessity, and then they should be dried before 
given the worm. Nor should they be given when 
wilted. When there is appearance of wet weather, 
a supply of leaves should be laid in, and so kept as 
to prevent their wilting. Care should be taken not 
to place many leaves on them at once ; and when the 
worm is quite young, young and tender leaves should 
be given it. ‘The worm is fond of cleanliness ; and | 
all the dirt and litter should be often removed. | 
The worm is liable to disease, which is generally 
cured by the use of chloride of lime in the cocoon- | 
ery. 

There are three coverings to the shelter or bed, 
which they make for themselves. The outer loose 
silk or floss, which keeps off the rain; the fine silk 
in the middle, which prevents injury from the wind; | 
and the glued silk, which composes the tapestry of | 
the chamber or cell where the insect lodges, repels 
air and water, andcold. It is the middle portion of | 
the cocoon, after removing the floss or loose silk on 
the exterior, which is used in the manufactures, and 
the first preparation is to put them in warm water, 
to dissolve any gummy adhesions. ‘The insect 
spins the whole thread without interruption, which 
is often six hundred or a thousand feet long. One 
end of the cocoon is left open, or very thin, by the 
worm, while spinning his thread, so that the moth, 
the state succeeding that of the worm, may escape. 

Of the slips or cuttings, hedges are sometimes 
made, and thus serve also for fence. ‘They are often 
pruned, and thus furnish new slips, and keep.down 
the tree within the reach of a common sized person. 

The Frenchman who has written on the subject 
of raising the silkworm in the United States, is of 
opinion, that we ought not to attempt to manufac- 
ture silk goods at present, but to export the raw 
material, or silk thread, to France, to be manufac- 
tured. Probably, some will ascribe this opinion to 
self-interest, or to an ignorance of the ingenuity and 
enterprise of the American people. 

We intended to say a word on the filature or reel- 
ing of raw silk, which is also called thrown silk, 
and the throwsting or twisting machine. ‘The reel- 
ing of raw silk is of course the first operation, and 
is extracting the thread fromthe cocoons. ‘T'o pre- 
pare it for weaving is called throwsting, or twisting | 
the silk. But before twisting and after the first 
reeling, it is to be cleaned ; for which there is also 
a machine. Sewing silk is made from the thrown 
silk, or organzine, as it is sometimes called. 

The labor of the farmer, relating to this subject, 
should be confined to the rearing of the mulberry | 
trees, and of the silkworm, reeling and throwsting 
the silk, so as to produce the thread for market. 
He should not think of manufacturing silk goods. 
This will require much machinery and capital ; and 
can be profitably pursued only by large companies. 
And a few companies for making the silk into goods, 
will open a sufficient market for all the silk thread | 
which can be prepared by the farmer. 

We give the following, i in addition to the hints | 
before suggested. 

Reeling. This is taking the raw silk from the co- 
coons ; and there are three qualities,—viz: Singles, | 
organzine, tram silk; and these are made from the | 
perfect cocoons. From the imperfect cocoons, other | 
qualities are extracted—and the thread from the | 





'making the finest kind. 


| kindness and benevolence ; 


|“ God save the King.” 
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latter are not fit for making goods, but for sewing 
silk. ‘This is of two kinds; the first, common sew- 
ing silk, and the other twist, or cordonnet. 

The raw silk, for the above purposes, is reeled 
and wound into skeins, according to its different 
qualities, in the same manner as that intended for 
making stuffs. 

To convert this raw silk into twist and sewing 
silk, is somewhat a delicate work ; especially, in 
And these, as well as 
the threads worked into organzine and tram, are to 


_be passed through the throwsting mill. 


Floss silk. The first threads wound off from the 
cocoons are coarse, uneven, and unfit for use in 
making of goods, or twist, or sewing silk. It is a 
loose, fuzzy substance. But as soon as the threads 
come out fine and smooth, the floss should be sep- 
arated, and laid aside. The threads broken in reel- 
ing or by the cocoon, being imperfect, are put with 


_ the floss, and also that which comes out uneven ; 
_and this mass boiled in soap and water, and after- 


wards spun by the (spinning) wheel, is used for 
making silk hose, gloves, &c. 

For winding the silk thread there are several reels, 
viz: The Picdmontese Reel—Languedoc Reel— 
and the reel invented by Vocanson.—That used 
at Dedham by advice of Mr. Cobb is a great im- 
provement on those heretofore used in France. For 
reeling or throwing silk the General Court of Mas- 





| sachusetts has offered a bounty of fifty cents on a 


pound. 


Steam Carriages on Common Roads.—In May 
last, a report was made to “The London and Bir- 
mingham steam-carriage Company,’ respecting the 
diffic ulties attending steam carriages on common 
roads, which states that the difficulties had been 
overcome ; and that the undertaking was brought to 
a point, at which it might be safely taken up and 
pursued withenergy. ‘The directors of the company 
add, ‘that they are not aware that a single defect 
now exists worthy of notice; and are satisfied that 
the difficulties in the way of running steam-carriages 
on gravel roads are entirely obviated.” 


George III. King of England, was called a tyrant ; 
and no doubt he was, at times despotic and arbi- 
trary:—but, as in some other cases, many of his 
acts may be set down to the discredit of his advi- 
sers. ‘There are various instances recorded of his 
though he was often led 
to acts of oppression, on the plea of prerogative. 
As he was one day walking up the street, at Chel- 
tenham, one of his retired seats, a woman cried out, 
The benevolent monarch 
turned round and said, with great emphasis, “ God 
save the crier and the people.” 


Temperance.—The active friends of Temper- 
ance have greatly increased in England, during the 
| year past ; and they are much encouraged from the 
| success of the cause in the United States. 


Let woman beware of the intemperate. It 
would be the union of virtue with vice, of purity 
with corruption. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 
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CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


The subject of American architecture, is deserv- 
ing the attention of every enlightened citizen, and 
in many instances challenges admiration. Two 


hundred years ago, our country could show only | 


the bark and pole wigwams of the native Indians. 
Now there are buildings in Boston, New York, 
*hiladelphia, Baltimore, &c. which, in splendor and 
elegance, may justly vie with most of the celebrated 
edifices of Europe. 
and imposing, perhaps, is the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, a view of which is present- 
ed on the preceding page. 
eminence, which commands a view of the whole 
city, and of the surrounding country, and of the 
beautiful Potomac, to a great extent. 
south, and on the western bank of the Potomac, is 
a full view of Alexandria ; and the prospect extends 
farther south, even as far as the sacred spot of 
Mount Vernon. At the west lies Georgetown ; 
and farther in that direction, on the rising ground 
west of the river, is a full view of Arlington and the 
villa of G. W. P. Custis, nephew of Mrs. Washing- 
ton. ‘The Capitol is constructed of white freestone, 
and covers nearly an acre and a half of ground. 
The length of the front is three hundred and fifty- 
two feet ; and the depth of the wings, one hundred 
and twenty feet. Its west projection and steps are 
eighty feet; and its east, about sixty-five. From 
the ground to the top of the dome are one hundred 
and seventy feet. ‘The Representatives’ and Senate 
chambers, the Rotunda, Library room, &c. compare 
well with the splendid exterior. The room, in 
which the Representatives assemble, is perhaps 
equal to any in the world. It is of a semicircular 
form, surrounded by twenty-one massy pillars, and 
four pilasters of the Potomac marble, supported by 
an elevated base of freestone. The pillars, in a 
polished state, have the appearance of mosaic work. 
Here is a marble figure, representing history, placed 
over the door, and fronting the chair of the Speaker. 
The Capitol is surrounded by a handsome iron 
fence, and there are several flights of steps from the 
western front, descending to the street below. A 
large tract of ground, west of the Capitol and of 
the first street contiguous to the yard, is appropri- 
ated for ornamental shrubs and trees, and is taste- 
fully laid out. At the east of the Capitol, beyond 
a few rods of open space, for the approach of car- 
riages, is also a large piece of land, of twenty-five 
or thirty rods square, for a promenade, handsomely 
divided, and adorned with trees of various kinds. 
From the Capitol to the Navy Yard, east, on the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, the distance is about 
one mile. And from the Capitol to the President’s 
house, and the buildings of the several great de- 
partments of State, Treasury, War and Navy, the 
distance is one mile and a quarter. The Capitol 
and appendages have cost the republic upwards of 
three millions of dollars. 


The guillotine has been introduced, among mod- 


ern improvements, by the French into Algiers. Two | 


malefactors, native Arabs, Ben Monktar and Gileli. 
went through the operation with a sang-froid not 
unworthy of a disciple of Marat. 


Of these, the most spacious | 


It is situated on an | 
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EARTHQUAKES IN CHILI 


The newspapers have given an account of the 
very severe and extensive earthquakes in different 
parts of Chili, in South America. That country 
and the adjoining territory north of it, (Peru) have 
been frequently visited by this awful calamity, since 
the discovery and residence of Europeans. Chili 
lics in latitude from twenty-four to forty-five south ; 
and is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean, 
and on the east by the Andes. On the range of 
these mountains, within or bordering on Chili, there 
are fourteen volcanoes in a state of continual erup- 
tion ; and others which discharge smoke occasional- 


‘ly. And it has been observed, that earthquakes 


At the | 





occur in the neighborhood of volcanoes. 

The most remarkable earthquake, (or series of 
earthquakes,) in Peru, was in 1746, when Lima, 
the capital, was visited with four hundred and 
thirty shocks, in the space of one hundred and 
twelve days ; and the city was almost entirely deso- 
lated, and a large portion of the inhabitants de 
stroyed. 

In 1730 an earthquake occurred in Chili, which 
forced the sea against the city of Conception (the 
place lately destroyed) and overthrew its walls. 
Another took place in 1751, when the city was 
completely overwhelmed by the waters of the ocean. 
Since that period, Chili has been comparatively free 
from this calamity, till the one which lately hap- 
pened. According to the account given, and of 
the correctness of which there is no doubt, there 
was a succession of shocks, differing in severity and 
extent; some of which were far more extensive than 
at former periods. After the earthquakes at Lima, 
in 1746, fevers prevailed in an unusual degree, and 
carried off a great portion of the people. A simi- 
lar event occurred after the earthquake of 1687. 
The atmosphere is supposed to be rendered dele- 
terious by the vapors which are exhaled from the 
bowels of the earth on such occasions. 

The late tremendous earthquake at Talcahuana, 
and other places in Chili, occurred on the 20th of 
February, 1835. Not a single house was left 
standing in the former city; and in several large 
towns and villages most of the buildings were de- 
stroyed. The loss of lives is said to be great, but 
the precise number was not ascertained. Concep- 
tion contained twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
At first, the sea retired and left the vessels in the 
harbor aground ; but it soon rushed violently back, 
and rose from twenty-five to thirty feet above the 
ordinary level. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CIVIL TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Ungrateful country, if thou e’er forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head ; 

And Russel’s milder blood the scaffold wet ! 

But these had fallen for profitless regret, 

Had not thy holy church her champions bred, 

And claims from other worlds inspirited 

The Star of Liberty to rise—Nor yet 

(’Grave this within thy heart) if spiritual things 

Be lost, through apathy, or scorn or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humblier franchises support, 

However hardly won or justly dear ;— 

What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings, 

And, if di rd thence 
Wordsworth 
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A WALK AMONG THE TOMBS. 

As the great orb of day was sinking below the 
horizon, I entered ‘the beautiful Mall,’ a few even- 
ings since, at the south-east point. The avenues 
were full of life and joy. The young and the gay 
were there, partaking of the innocent pleasures 
derived from free conversation, and from a con- 
sciousness of perfect liberty, while within the bounds 
of propriety and virtue. ‘The Common too, spread- 
ing far around and clothed in all the verdure and 
freshness of summer, an eternal emblem and pledge 
of the social freedom of this elder city of New 
England, was thickly peopled with the neat and 
sober inhabitants, passing in all directions, to re- 
ceive the cool western breeze wafted from the lands 
across the bay. It was highly gratifying to behold 
the groups of cheerful and happy people thus en- 
joying the free gifts of nature, and treading on this 
sacred spot, an inheritance from their noble-minded 
fathers, of which they appear justly proud ; having 
no haughty lordling to molest or make them afraid. 
The scene was elevating, as well as beautiful; and 
it was grateful to witness the orderly bustle and 
the cheerful gaiety of the numerous companies 
which I passed. 

But I was in a musing habit; and after some 
short pauses, | found myself near the western ex- 
tremity of the Walk, where I lingered a few mo- 
ments, and then wandered to the south, in which 
few passengers are met to interrupt one’s contempla- 
tions. When the twilight gathered round me, I 
was approaching the cemetery on the southern bor- 
der of the Common. I entered the consecrated 
spot. And I had yet a few moments to read the 
short records of departed worth. The stone which 
marks the family tomb of the late Mr. W***, who 
was a respectable merchant of the city fifty years 
ago, soon attracted my notice. Him, I barely 
knew: But the record told of another member of 
the family, whom I did know—a beautiful daugh- 
ter, who forty-five years since was an object of 
great admiration. 
and died at the age of twenty-four. 
death was a mournful illustration of the truth of 
the ancient patriarch’s belief —“< They who are born 


of woman are of few days—They come forth like a | 


flower and are soon cut down ; they flee away as a 
shadow and do not continue with us.” But my 
steps had not been turned hither, to seek the tomb 
of strangers, or of acquaintance only. My thoughts 
dwelt on one whose body was mouldering under a 
stone in another spot. I approached and was 
attempting to read, or to gather a blade of grass 
growing on the surface, when the last pale light of 
day departed, and darkness settled on the earth 
around me. The immediate sensation was painful, 
but it was transient—This darkness will not con- 
tinue forever! said I. The light of day will soon re- 
turn; and the bright luminary in the heavens will 
rise again, to awake, to cheer, and to gladden the 
world. He who hath said, “‘ Let there be light and 
there was light,’ hath ordained “that day and 
night shall succeed each other.” And he who 
breathed into man the breath of life and made him 
a living soul, hath given us assurance of future life 
and immortality in the gospel of his holy child 
Jesus. ‘This anointed messenger of heaven ts the 
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She was afterwards Mrs. A****, | 
Her early | 
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light of the moral world; and they who believe in 
him shall not die forever; but shall be raised to 
immortal life and glory in the skies—Our Lord was 
raised from the dead by the mighty power of God; 
and the same power will raise up the followers of 
Christ, that they may be where he is and partake 
of his glory. ‘The young and the gifted then, are 
not lost to the world of spirits and angels—The 
tomb holds their dust ; but their spirits are purified, 
glorified, immortalized. Go walk among the tombs, 
then, ye sons of earth, ye worshippers of gold, and 
lovers of pleasure—Go walk among the tombs, 
that your earth-born passions may be quenched, 
and your love of the world restrained ; that you 
desires and affections may be chastened ; and that 
death, however sudden, may find you prepared for 
the society of the holy and the good in heaven. 
B. 


ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Another anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence has returned, and found the people of this 
extensive Republic in the enjoyment of social free- 
dom and in a state of public prosperity as great as 
at any former period of its history. Our govern- 
ment, designed for the greatest good of the great- 
est number, continues to protect us in the posses- 
sion of personal rights and equal liberty. ‘The con- 
stitution, we believe, is still revered, and mild laws 
reign through the land, instead of the will and 
caprice of a few, with all power to be exercised at 
their discretion. At the beginning of the year, 
there were fears of an interruption to our amity 
with a foreign nation. But the prospect has since 
become more cheering to the friends of peace: and 
a strong hope is cherished, that just and friendly 
sentiments will prevail, both for the prosperity of 
our beloved country and our ancient and generous 
ally. The late celebrations of our Independence 
appear to have been more numerous and more 
grateful than usual. And, with a very few excep- 
tions, there was a happy suppression of party feel- 
ings. In many places, the citizens of all political 
parties united in celebrating the day, alike welcome 
and joyful to all. And there was generally mani- 
fested, through the whole extent of our country, a 
spirit of veneration for the constitution, gratitude 
to the brave patriots of the revolution, and an at- 
tachment to the principles of republican liberty. 
In a free government there will of necessity be 
parties ; but so long as people are honest in their 
purposes, and generous in their feelings; so long 
as they are obedient to the laws, and acquiesce in 
the voice of the majority, and seek to prevent or 
remedy errors by sound argument and appeals to 
the reason and intelligence and good sense of those 
who differ from them ; so long may we expect the 
blessings of peace and union, and the enjoyment of 
social freedom. 


A learned writer in the last number of the Asiatic 
Journal, expresses great doubts of the Nile in Egypt 
being the river referred to by Moses in Genesis. 


Patents have been recently obtained in England 
for improvements on drags to be applied to car 
riages—and for propelling carriages on rail-roads. 
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Note.—The variation adopted is the mean be- 
tween that found at Chargres and Panama. 





























ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


The broken line shows the 
limits of the larger plan. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN, BETWEEN CHARGRES, PORTO BELLO, AND PANAMA. 
Drawn from the Survey of J. A. Lloyd, F. R. S. made in 1828-29. 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


PROPOSED CANAL AND RAIL-ROAD ACROSS 
THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

Of the many projects of improvements, few de- 
mand more attention, than a communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at the Isthmus of 
Panama. The subject has long been agitated, even 
from the time of the voyages of Drake and Magellan. 
No defiaite plan, however, was formed until 1828, 
when the Colombian Government caused a survey 
with the view of constructing a canal and rail-road 
from Chargres on the Atlantic side to Panama 
on the Pacific; but, for the want of proper energy 
on their part, the subject declined ; and it is thought 
by many, that this grand object never will be ac- 
complished, except by the joint efforts of Europe 
and the U. S. of America. 

It is now generally believed, that a communica- 
tion between the two seas can be effected by a canal 
or rail-road, through which merchandize, letters, 

sengers, and even whole ships and cargoes can 

transported with despatch and safety. Hence, in 
a mercantile point of view, the accomplishment of 
this object is of great interest. There can be no 
insuperable difficulty in obtaining the necessary ter- 
ritory from the Colombian Government for the es- 
tablishment of this channel, and it is hoped that the 
time is not far distant when our Government will 
rocure a permanent charter for the exclusive privi- 
bee of constructing a canal or rail-road between the 
two seas, and for transporting goods, chattels, and 
passengers of all nations, friendly or neutral, with- 
out any privilege or exclusion; and that a Joint- 
Stock Company will be formed, and the necessary 
capital raised for the accomplishment of the object, 
the profits of which to arise from the tolls. 

For the satisfaction of those who may feel an in- 
terest in this plan we subjoin the following topo- 
graphical and geographical notices of that portion 
of the isthmus between Porto Bello, Chargres, and 
Panama, together with an account of the survey 
made under the direction of the Colombian Govern- 





ment in 1828, by J. A. Lloyd, Esq. which will enable 
them to form an idea of its feasibility. 

This extraordinary neck of land, which forms the | 
grand connecting link of the Continents of North 
and South America, is so narrow in one part, east of | 
Point San Blas, that the two oceans approach with- 
in twenty-eight miles of each other. The outlines | 
of the isthmus on the map resemble an arc, the | 
chord of which lies nearly east and west. It has | 
been said by geographers, that the great chain of | 
mountains, which in South America forms the An- | 
des, and in North America, the Mexican and Rocky 
Mountains, continues nearly unbroken through the 
isthmus. But this is not the case. The great chain of 
the Andes does not extend over the isthmus, though 
there is an irregular series of hills or mountains, the 
height of which do not exceed two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The northern Cordillera 
exhibits the first indication of depression in Nicara- 
gua ; but again rises for some distance in the Province 
of Veragua, and is then crowned with a very high 
plat-form called La Mesa. In the eastern part of 
the province, they are of considerable height, ex- 
tremely abrupt and rugged, and frequently exhibit 
an almost perpendicular face of bare rock. Farther | 
to the eastward, numerous conical hills appear, which 
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seldom exceed three hundred or five hundred feet in 
height, with their bases surrounded by extensive sa- 
vannas and plains; and between Chargres on the 
Atlantic, and Chorrera on the Pacific side, these hills 
become less numerous, and the country is almost 
entirely low and flat, being interspersed with occa- 
sional insulated ranges of hills, of an inconsiderable 
height and extent. Soon, however, the conical hills 
begin to appear, and becoming connected, form a 
small Cordillera running from about opposite Porto 
Bello to the Bay of Mandingo, where there is a sec- 
ond break. The land then continues low through the 
Provinces of Darien and Chocho, and is most abun- 
dant in rivers: Those on the north side tending to 
the Gulf of Uraba or Darien, and those on the south, 
to that of San Miguel; beyond which point the Cor- 
dillera again rears itself on an extended scale, and 
enters South America. 

The principal mountain ridges are the Gatun 
Grande, E. S. E. of Porto Bello; Penon Grande, 
north of Panama; Cerro Ancon, near Panama; and 
Algoroba, a very lofty hill south of Porto Bello. 
The general direction of the mountains near Pana- 
ma is from north-east to south-west; in other res- 
pects, they vary, maintaining some relation to the 
line of the coast, though not always parallel to it. 
Near Panama they do not exceed one thousand or 
eleven hundred feet in height; east of Porto Bello 
they are much higher, and are covered with thick 
and almost impenetrable wood, growing on a very 
fruitful soil of great depth. The principal ingredients 
of the hills and mountains are hornblende, jasper, 
hornstone, limestone, and trap porphyry ; basalt, 
agate, and quartz. A crumbly arenaceous quartz-rock 
prevails near Chargres, containing iron, pyrites, and 
lead. In the bed of the river Chargres and on the 
plain at Cruces are found beautiful specimens of 
agates and jaspers, in large masses. Near the mouth 
of the same river, strata of slaty limestone abound. 
The stones and sand on the beach near Porto Bello 
have a volcanic character, and the streets of that 
town are paved with nodules of basalt. Quartz- 
rock abounds throughout the isthmus in many 
varieties. Several beds of clay, boles, and fullers’ 


'earth are also to be found; and near Chargres, 


Santa Rita, and Pequeni, it is said there are mines 
of gold. 

From this description it will be seen that <ne spot 
where the Continent of America is reduced to near- 
ly its narrowest limits, is also distinguished by a 
break, for a few miles, of the great chain of moun- 
tains, which otherwise extends, with but few excep- 


| tions, to its extreme northern and southern limits. 


This combination of circumstances points out the 
peculiar fitness of the isthmus for the establishment 
of a communication across. It will be observed by 
referring to the map, that, at the point near the 
junction of the rivers Chargres and Trinidad, there 


_are two lines indicating the best routes for rail-roads, 


one leading to the town Chorrera, and thence to a 
bay of the same name on the Pacific ; and the other 
to Panama. The route which crosses to Chorrera is 
much the shortest, being about thirty miles in length ; 
but the other route, which is about forty miles, has 
the advantage of terminating in the aT and harbor 
of Panama. The country intersected by these lines 
is by no means so abundant in woods as in other 
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parts, but contains large savannas, and throughout 
the whole distance, as well as on each bank of the 
river ‘I'rinidad or Capira, presents flat and some- 
times swampy intervals, with occasional detached 
sugar-loaf mountains, interspersed with streams 
which flow into the Chargres. ‘The principal difh- 
culty in making this communication would arise from 
the great number of quebradas, or rivulets, to be 
crossed ; which, though dry in summer, are large 
streams in the rainy season. Whena canal is made 
to connect the two oceans, the river Trinidad will 
probably be the most favorable route. ‘This river is 
for some distance both broad and deep. Its banks 
are well adapted for wharves, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of its junction with the Chargres. 

The river Chargres is the principal stream on the 
isthmus, and may be called the high way to Panama, 
being used as the means of communication from the 
Atlantic side to Panama. It rises some distance 
east of Porto Bello, among the high mountains which 
approach the Bay of Mandingo; and after travers- 
ing a great tract of country it unites with the river 
Pequeni, when nearly opposite Porto Bello, which 
comes from the south-east, and is as broad and deep 
as itself. The two thus form a very noble river, 
too rapid, however, to be easily navigated, and ac- 
cordingly, though canoes ascend both branches in 
the dry season, even above the common point of 
junction, the passage is considered dangerous from 
the number of falls, or rapids, in some of which, 
the stream runs with great velocity. In propor- 
tionate distances, as it approaches Cruces, its ra- 
pidity abates. At that town, which is twenty miles 
direct from the sea, and about fifty miles as the river 
winds, it seldom exceeds three or three and a half 
miles an hour, even in the rainy season. At Peia 
Blanca it runs two miles, at Gatun scarcely one, and 
at La Bruja the current in summer is imperceptible. 

Few rivers of its size present more beautiful 
scenery on its banks than does the Chargres above 
Cruces. The breadth of the river at its mouth is 
about a quarter of a mile; and in many places, near 
its source, it is much wider, occasionally breaking 
into distinct channels and forming small islands ; 
but in the rainy season these are all connected, and 
constitute one broad stream with strong sets and 
eddies, caused by the abrupt turns, which render its 
navigation peculiarly perilous. From Gorgona to 
Cruces the river is very shallow, and at the latter 
place it is one hundred and fifty feet in width ; but 
the mean breadth of the whole may ve consiaered 
about one hundred feet. _ Its banks are much beset 
by the branches of fallen trees, and others, indeed, 
grow into the very water. In the dry season, from 
December to May, the passage from Chargres to 
Cruces occupies three days; but in the wet season 
this passage is not performed short of twelve or 
fourteen days. But the passage down from Cruces 
to Chargres is generally performed in as many hours. 
Some years ago, from long continued rains, the river 
rose at Cruces to the height of forty or fifty feet 
above its ordinary level. But towards its mouth, 
as far as the river Trinidad, it has never been known 
to rise more than six or eight feet, and this height 
the banks entirely confine. 

The climate of these regions is hot; and the 
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greatest heat is felt in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October, when it is almost insupporta- 
ble. The trade winds, and the continued rains 
ameliorate the excessive heat during the other 
months ; but at the same time render the climate 
sickly and unpleasant. ‘The soil is generally prolific 
and produces ar abundance of the tropical fruits 
and plants. On the borders of the Chargres, the 
luxuriancy of the soil is such, that the trees stand 
so thick as to render it very difficult to penetrate 
the forest. The barks, which navigate this stream, 
are formed of trees so large as to measure twelve 
feet in diameter. The forests are plentifully stocked 
with that variety of wild animals which character- 
ize the torid zone, and teem with myriads of birds, 
reptiles, insects, &c. 

The chief city of the isthmus is Panama. It is 
situated in latitude 8° 57’ N. and in longitude 79° 
30’ W. on a tongue of land shaped nearly like a 
spear-head, extending a considerable distance into 
the sea, and gradually swelling towards the middle. 
Its harbor is protected by a number of islands a 
short distance from the main-land, some of which 
are large and highly cultivated. ‘There is a good 
anchorage under them all, and supplies of ordinary 
kinds, including cxcellent water, may be obtained 
from most of them. ‘This city at present contains 
from three thousand to four thousand inhabitants. 
Its principal traftic is carried on with the adjacent 
parts of the Pacific. 

Near the city along the east and north-east coast, 
the land is low and flat; but west and north-west 
the mountains approach it closely ; and from a hill 
called Cerro Ancon, about a mile west of the city, 
and 600 feet high, an excellent birds-eye view is 
obtained of the whole country, including the city, 
the islands in the bay, the neighboring plantations, 
the mountains of Veragua, the Pearl Islands, the 
flat country towards Chargres, the elevated chain 
between Porto Bello and Panama, the Rio Grande, 
the low land along the coast towards Pacora and 
Chepo, Panama, Vieja, &c. all of which come suc- 
cessively under review, and constitute a very beauti- 
ful prospect. 

The next place of importance is Chargres, situa- 
ted in latitude 9° 2)’ N. and in longitude 79° 58 
W. and is said to contain about 2000 inhabitants. 
The town is composed of ill-constructed huts, and 
stands on the north bank, near its mouth, on the 
river of the same name, which fatls into the Carib- 
bean sea. In point of trade, it has the advantage 
of Porto Bello, for it is the most direct communica- 
tion with Panama. It has no harbor except for 
_ vessels of a very light draft, and nothing more than 
an open road-stead for ships which are always ex- 
posed to the swell of the ocean. It is subject to 
one great inconvenience: that vessels drawing more 
than twelve feet of water, cannot enter the mouth 
of the river, even in calm weather, on account of a 
stratum of slaty limestone, which at high water runs 
at a depth of fifteen feet, from a point on the 
main-land to some rocks in the middle of the en- 
trance of the harbor, and which are even with the 
water’s edge ; this with the lee current that sets to 
the southern shore, in the rainy season, renders the 
entrance very difficult and dangerous. 
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The importance of Chargres, considered as the 
ort of entrance for all communications, whether 
y the river of the same name, or by rail-roads 

across the plains, is greatly limited from the above- 
mentioned impediment. 
cases a serious barrier, were it not one which ad- 
mits of a simple and effectual remedy, arising from 
the proximity of the Bay of Limon, otherwise called 
Navy-Bay, with which the river might easily be 
connected. ‘This bay is situated about four miles 
directly to the eastward of Chargres, and is about 
nine miles distant by water. It is large and spa- 
cious, being three miles wide at the mouth, and ad- 
mits of an anchorage, under the new port of Man- 
zanilla Point, of six fathoms of water. The whole 
harbor is capable of being rendered perfectly safe 
and commodious. Mr. Lloyd, with the view of ef- 
fecting this, at all seasons, proposes to construct a 
break-water to extend from the western point of 
the bay. From the same side of it, he also pro- 
poses to cut a canal to join the Chargres, and to 
communicate with Panama by ascending this river 
as far as the river Trinidad, and thence he pro- 
poses a rail-road to Panama, either by Chorrera, or 
by a route to the eastward. 

In ascending the Chargres, the first place of any 
importance is the village of Gorgona, seated on an 
eminence on its south bank. ‘Thence a road leads 
to Chorrera on the Pacific. It contains about 150 
houses, and SOO inhabitants ; and presents a hand- 
some appearance from the river. It is the healthiest 
place in the whole isthmus, and is visited in the 
rainy season by the people of Panama. It is about 
45 miles above the mouth of the river. 

Five miles above Gorgona, on the same river, is 
Cruces, pleasantly situated on a fine open plain 
which is also on the south bank, and is about 
eight hours ride from Panama. The inhabitants 
of Gorgona and Cruces are nearly all owners of 
canoes or mules, or are store-keepers for taking 
charge of goods, and are employed in working 
canoes, which is done either with paddles or 
poles, according to the depth of the water. Cru- 
ces is also resorted to in summer by the inhabitants 
of Panama, being considered very healthy. 

The only other place worthy of notice is Porto 
Bello, which is situated about 32 miles east of Char- 
gres, in latitude 9° 324’ N. and in longitude 80° 
14’ W. and contains about 500 inhabitants, huddled 
together in mud huts, or taking up their residence 
with bats and vampires, in the old ruins of some of 
the more respectable buildings. The harbor is 
small, with a secure anchorage in eight or ten fath- 
oms of water. Its entrance is neither difficult nor 
dangerous, and there is room for small vessels to he 
at anchor. The country near is entirely covered 
with trees, from the very summits of the hills down 
o the water’s edge, and not a vestige of cultivated 
ground is to be seen. This town, which was once 
the “ Treasury of the Old and New World, when 
bars of silver and ingots of gold were piled in the 
streets without fear or anxiety,” has long since 
ceased to be the high-road of its conveyance to Eu- 
rope. It now has little or no commerce, and is 
inhabited chiefly by African negroes, native Indians, 
and Spaniards, who derive their livelihood from 
turtle catching. 


It would prove in all: 





Mr Lloyd, who was engaged in levelling across 
the isthmus in 1828, in the suburbs of Panama, and 
at the point of a bay called Playa Prieta, at spring 
tide high water mark, observed that it was 303 feet 
lower than the extreme rise of occasional tides under 
the influence of particular winds. From this point, 
he followed the old road towards Porto Bello, and 
after 732 pair of levellings in a distance from Pana- 
ma of 1828 chains (22$ miles,) he arrived at the 
banks of the Chargres on the 30th of June, 633.32 
feet, being the greatest height he had passed over ; 
and after building a secure station on the bank 
169.84 feet above the level of high water mark in 
the Pacific, he finished his operations for that year 
on account of the inclemency of the season. 

In February, 1829, the dry season having set in 
for some time, he resumed his levelling at the station 
where he had desisted the year before ; and having 
descended to a station on the river prepared for the 
purpose, he found the surface of the water to be 
152.55 feet above high water mark at Panama. He 
now followed the course of the river, and was 
enabled thereby to take longer levels than before ; 
reducing the observations to the true levels by the 
most exact tables for the curvature of the earth. 
After 68 pair of levellings, he arrived at Cruces in 
a distance of 1545 chains (194 miles,) and found a 
fall in the river of 114.6 feet, leaving only 37.96 feet 
above the Pacific. Having nearly fifty miles more 
to descend, and finding so great a fall in nineteen 
miles, he was led to expect a greater fall than 37.96 
feet in the remaining distance; and consequently, 
at this stage of his operations, he apprehended that 
he should find the level of the sea at Panama to be 
higher than that at the mouth of the Chargres. 

From Cruces to Gorgona, distant 419 chains 
(54 miles,) there is a fall of only 16.13 feet, and 
from thence to a small gravel bank, named by Mr. 
Lloyd, “ Playa de los Injenieros,” distant altogether 
1302 chains (16% miles,) from Cruces, he found a 
fall from Gorgona of 21.82 feet, to a station pre- 
cisely level with the high water mark of spring tides 
in the Pacific, still being thirty-four miles from the 
mouth of the river. From this point he descended 
below the level of the high water mark of the Pa- 
cific, until he arrived at a place called Palo Matias, 
distant from Cruces 2682 chains (33 1-2 miles,) and 
from the commencement of the levels in the river 
4227 chains (52 1-2 miles.) At this point he first ob- 
served the effects, (slight as they were,) of the tides 
of the Atlantic, and the height of the water was 
13.65 feet below the high water mark at the Pa- 
cific ;—this he assumed as the high water mark of 
the Atlantic. He continued his levellings, however, 
507 chains further to La Bruja. After 935 pair of 
levellings, therefore, in a distance of nearly eighty- 
two miles, he found high water mark in the Pacific 
to be 13.55 feet higher than high water mark at 
La Bruja, which, from the circumstance above-men- 
tioned, is considered to be the high water level of 
the Atlantic at Chargres. 

By repeated observations, he found the rise and 
fall of the tide in the Pacific at Panama, as follows :— 
Between the extreme elevation and depression ot 
the waters by occasional tides, there is a difference 
of 27.44 feet, and the mean actual rise and fall (two 
days after full moon) is 21.22 feet. At Chargres, 
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he observed the rise and fall of the tide, at the close 
of the dry season in April, 1829, to be 1.16 foot ; and 
being there afterwards, during the rainy season, he 
had an opportunity of observing that the high water 
mark was the same in both seasons. 
high water at Chargres and Panama at full and 
change is 3 hours, 20 minutes. 

From the foregoing observations the following 
phenomena are deducible, in respect to the differ- 
ence of the level of the two seas. 


The time of | 





1. High-water mark at Panama is 13.55 feet 
above high-water mark of the Atlantic at Chargres ; 
half of the rise and fall of spring tides at Panama, | 
is 10.61 feet, and at Chargres 0.58 of a foot; and 
assuming half the rise and fall above the low water 
of spring tides to be their respective mean levels, 
the mean height of the Pacific at Panama is 3.52 
feet higher than that of the Atlantic at Chargres. 

2. At high water, (the time of which is nearly 
the same on both sides of the isthmus,) the Pacific 
is raised at mean tides 10.61 feet, and the Atlantic 
0.58 of a foot, above their respective mean levels ; 
the Pacific is therefore the highest at such times, 
by (10.61—0.584-3.52=) 13.55 feet. 

3. At low water both oceans are the same quan- 
tities below their respective mean levels; therefore, 
at such times, the Pacific is lower than the Atlantic | 
by (10.61—0.58—3.52=) 6.51 feet. 

In every twelve hours, therefore, (and commenc- 
mg with high tides,) the level of the Pacific is first 
several feet higher than that of the Atlantic ; it 
pecomes then of the same height, and at low tide 
1s several feet lower. Again, as the tide rises the 
two seas are of the same height, and finally at high 
tide the Pacific is again the same number of feet 
above the Atlantic as at first. B. 


COUNT ZINZENDORF. 

This nobleman was a native of Dresden, in 
Saxony, and was born in 1700. He was a distin- 
guished patron of the Moravians, or United Breth- 
sen. They owed much to his support and zeal. 
His father was high in office under the Elector of 
Saxony; and the son was favored with a pious edu- 
cation. His maternal grandmother, who had the | 
chief care of him in his youth, was a woman of 
singular piety. She was intimate with the German 
Pietists of that period, and took great pains to im- 
bue the mind of her grand child with religious sen- 
timents. | 

Young Zinzendorf very early discovered feelings | 
strongly inclined to devotion ; and perhaps, to ex- | 
travagance. In some respects, he resembled the 
celebrated Swedenbourgh ; but was less visionary 
and enthusiastic. His zeal in the cause of religion, | 
however, appears to have been not less warm and | 
active. At the age of eighteen, and earlier indeed, | 
he gave himself wholly ‘to the study of theology, | 
contrary to the wishes of his relations, who urged | 
him to engage in the more active business of the | 
world. Even at this early age, he often mourned 
over the degeneracy and impiety of mankind. Count 
Zinzendorf was not content with being a theoretic 
friend of religion, or of the Moravian Brethren. | 


| 


| minded ; 
| ficient in wisdom or reason. 
of a man’s religion, if it do not make him more 


| may demand a better. 
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sionary in the dissemination of christian truth. In 
this character he visited the West Indies, and some 
parts of North America; and travelled much in 
Europe for the same benevolent purpose. For a 
long time, he held the office of bishop among the 
Moravians, and faithfully and zealously devoted 
himself to the duties of that sacred office. 

Some of the contemporaries of Zinzendorf, as 
we have already hinted, called him an enthusiast 
and a zealot; perhaps a fanatic. But it was the 


| worldly and the sensual who considered him such. 
_And is it not too often the case, at the present 


time, that men who are conscientious, religious and 
spiritual are called fanatical? As much religion 
as is necessary to pass along in society with reputa- 
tion, may be allowed and approved and commend- 
ed; but if a man’s conscience and the lights he 
has acquired from the study of God’s word, lead 
him to be very religious, and to abstain from the 
fashion of the world, or to be zealous in the cause 
of christian truth and morals; to be spiritually- 
he is almost sure of being considered de- 
But what is the value 


spiritual? And yet all men of this character, no 
matter to what sect they belong, are in danger of 
the sneers or the pity of the worldly. Still, they 
are in fact, the lights of the world and the salt of 
the earth. But for their admonitions, their zeal 
and their example, the world would soon be as corrupt 
as in the days of Noah. No matter of what sect 
or of what nation they are, if they are virtuous, 
benevolent, exemplary, spiritual ; they will pre- 
serve society from total corruption, and mankind 


from moral ruin. 


THE OAK AND LOCUST TREES. 

It is the opinion of many who look to the welfare 
of those who are to come after us, that it will be 
wise to cultivate the oak, the locust and some other 
trees, on a portion of the cleared lands of every 
farm. ‘There are some acres on almost every lot, 
not favorable to the growth of fruit trees, which 


might be appropriated for this purpose. The 
locust does not require a very rich soil: The oak 


Both these are valuable as 
timber and fuel; and a provident farmer will not 
neglect to cultivate them on his waste lands. They 
may not be necessary for fuel, as the country 
abounds with coal; and yet the farm of every man 
does not furnish this article, and therefore, he must 
buy, or grow his own wood. And as Franklin says, 
a dollar saved is the same as a dollar earned. But 
the locust and the oak will be wanted for timber. 
In many parts of the country, they are even now 
difficult to obtain. General Lincoln recommended 
the culture of the oak several years ago. The cul- 
tivation of the locust has been recently proposed by 
writers in different parts of the country. The hint 
may be repeated and extended. The locust will 
grow on a light soil, and is useful for many pur- 
poses, especially in ship-building. Instead of im- 
poverishing, it is said to enrich the ground. The 
tree grows toa great height, and affords a pleasant 


He became a public preacher, and a devoted mis-! shade. 
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[U. S. Frigate Potomac, 
MOUNT 


Every thing which reminds us of General Wash- 
ington is interesting. We like to know where he 
was born and where he resided ; to behold his man- 
sion and his fields ; to hear of his manner of living, 
and of his early occupation. But we are not about 
to write his history, nor to describe his person. 
That has already been ably done; and no one in 
our country is ignorant of his biography. We 
here only present a view of his family dwelling at 
Mount Vernon. He removed to this spot soon 
after his marriage; and it was his usual abode till 
his death, except when engaged in the service of 
his country, which often called him away from his 
domestic retirement. Mount Vernon is situated on 
the western bank of the beautiful Potomac, in the 


ancient state of Virginia, fifteen or sixteen miles | 


below the city of Washington. The house is on 
an elevated site, which rises gradually from the 
river to the height of one hundred and seventy or 


eighty feet; and is surrounded in a great measure | 


by trees. The building is not remarkably elegant 
or large, and yet it is respectable in its appearance, 
and sufficiently spacious for a single family ; having 
four rooms on the lower floor. Connected with it is 
a large garden, an extensive farm, and wood lands ; 
and several small houses for the slaves are almost 
adjoining the mansion. 
night in this venerable and venerated house seven 
years ago. when it was occupied by the truly ami- 
able Judge Washington. In the morning, at an 
early hour, when walking around in sober, but 
interesting musings, we beheld the benevolent man 





We passed a day and a | 


passing Mount Vernon.) 


VERNON. 


visiting the cabins of the slaves, inquiring about the 
sick, and ascertaining personally what were their 
wants. During this visit, after viewing the “lions” 
of the place, both within and without, much of the 
time was passed in conversation wii the Judge 
on theological subjects. He was a iculy religious 
and catholic man, and was fond of discussion on 
the various systems, which had prevailed in the 
world. 


A DUTIFUL CHILD READING THE STORY OF JOSEPH TOA 
SICK FATHER. 


Brother and sister are a-Maying gone, 

By my sick father’s bed I watch alone— 

Light in the sun, from field to field they roam, 
To bring a cowslip-ball or may-thorn home— 

I sit and read of Joseph, in the land 

Of Egypt, when his guilty brothers stand 

Before him—but they know him not—aside 
He turns his face, the bursting tears to hide— 
Scarce to these words an utterance he can give; 
‘Lam your brother Joseph—Doth he live, 

My father, the old man of whom ye speak ?’ 
And tears are falling on my father’s cheek. 
Tho’ my poor mother rests among the dead, 
And pain and sickness visit this sad bed, 

We think not, while we turn the holy page, 

Of this vain world; ef sorrow or of age— 

And oh, my father, I am blessed indeed; 
Bless’d for your sake, that I have learnt to read. 


Far the greatest portion of crimes committed in 
| the United States are owi int ; The 
| the United States are owing to intemperance. 
patriot and legislator then are called upon to unite 
with the benevolent and pious in checking it, te 
save the innocent from injury and suffering. 








Fig. 1. 
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STEAM ENGINES AND LOCOMOTIVE CARRIAGES. 


The locomotive carriage and steam engine, ex- 
hibited above, require some explanation, though 
already understood by men of science and skilful 
mechanics, who have attended to their construction, 
and the principles by which they are propelled and 
operate. The nature and power of steam are now 
well understood, and have indeed been long known 


by those who have studied the physical sciences. | 


When water is exposed to the action of heat, it 
expands, and assumes the gaseous state called steam. 
In this state, it is extremely light and expansive, 
like air; and like it, may be reduced into less space 


by pressure ; and resists also the force which com- | 


presses it. As steam possesses the elasticity of air, 
and as it may be condensed by the application of 
cold, it is obvious that it may be used as a moving 


force, and that it possesses power to an unlimited | 


extent. The medium, or instrument, in which it is 


usually so applied, is called the steam-engine ; and | 
constitutes one of the most useful benefits, which | 


science has conferred on the arts for practical pur- 
poses. In its earliest forms, it was used to raise 
water, although early efforts were made to adapt it 
to propel vessels. ‘The Marquis of Worcester, in 
the 17th century, has the credit of inventing the 
steam-engine ; but he did not apply it to any use- 
ful purposes, nor did he cause any great attention 
to it. Some time later one Savary gave an account 
of its power, and even received a patent for it. In 
his machine, the elasticity of steam was used to force 
water up a pipe. But so imperfect was his plan, 
that there was a great waste or loss of steam, and 
a great consumption of fuel. A great improvement 


was made in the engine, by Savary and others, in 
1705, which consisted chiefly in a metallic cylinder, 
in which a piston, air-tight, was capable of moving 


| from top to bottom. The top was open and the 
| bottom closed. The piston was attached to a piston 
rod, or chain, which connected it with the end of 
the working beam. This was supported on a 
gudgeon, and the end opposite to that to which the 
piston rod was attached was loaded, and of course 
the pump rod attached to it was at the bottom of 
the well from which the water was to be pumped. 
| The cylinder is filled with steam till all the air is 
‘driven out. The piston was at the top of the 
cylinder. ‘The steam in the cylinder is condensed 
by means of a jet of cold water; and a vacuum is 
produced in the cylinder. ‘The atmosphere pres- 
| ses on the top of the piston, and forces it to the 
| bottom of the cylinder. The pump-rod at the 
other end of the working beam is drawn up,—it 
makes a stroke, and a quantity of water is pumped 
out of the well or mine. Steam is again let in be- 
low the piston in the cylinder, the vacuum removed, 
and the piston rises to the top, because of the load at 
| the other end of the beam. The cylinder is again 
filled with steam and condensed, the piston forced 
down, more water pumped up, and thus the engine 
continues to act as long as it is supplied with steam. 
The steam engine is now applied to almost every 
species of manufacture as a substitute for labor. At 
‘first, it was used only to raise water, though early 
efforts were made, as already stated, to propel ves- 
sels. Savary proposed to make water, raised by it, 
turn a wheel in a vessel which should carry paddle- 
wheels on the outside; and Watt, who made im- 
provements in the steam engine, towards the close 
of the last century, declared that, with proper en- 
couragement and leisure, he could apply it to propel 
boats, as has since been done. It is needless to 
notice the several stages of improvement on this 
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subject, from the time of Watt to the present day. 
Much was done by skilful individuals before Fulton. 

But steam is also employed to propel carriages 
on land. For this purpose, the wheels of the car- 
riage are set in motion by the engine, in the man- 
ner wheels of a steam-boat are made to turn. The 
tire of the wheels is made of iron; and steam car- 
riages run on tracks of iron. Rail-roads are paral- 
lel bars of iron, laid either level, or with a gentle and 
uniform slope ; and steam has been chiefly applied 
to locomotion on roads of this kind. The locomo- 
tive machines have been much improved within a 
few years past. They now drag after them several 
cars, or carriages, equal to seven times their own 
size or weight. 

The great advantages of rail-way conveyance 
are now fully appreciated in this country ; and yet 
the English say we are far behind them in steam 
carriages. It is true, that in a great number of 
plans of this kind, the English have invented the 
most, though it was first suggested in the United 
States, that such a mode of travel was practicable. 
The views and predictions of Oliver Evans seem to 
have been most early and most fully reduced to 
practice in England. Mr. Winans and Mr. How- 
ard have more recently made improvements in 
these carriages. The former has invented wheels 
of a new description, in which friction is so much 
reduced that a steam-carriage will draw nearly four 
times the weight which a carriage could with com- 
mon wheels. A patent has been granted for this 
invention, and the wheels have been found to an- 
swer the expectation created, in a great measure. 
Mr. Howard (of Baltimore) has invented two car- 
riages, at different times, to go by steam on rail- 
ways. The last is intended to pass on curved rails. 
Drawings of this carriage are herewith given. Fig. 
1., exhibits a perspective elevation of it; fig. 2., a 
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back view ; figs. 3. and 4., parts of the wheel to ex- 
plain the mode of action. The letters in 1. and 2. 
refer to some parts in each; the minor wheels are 
not noticed. The object is, to have the axle adapted 
to a curve road. The usual beam is divided in the 
centre, and one end is made to play in the other; 
and thus the hind wheels will be sure to follow in 
the tract of the fore. To this beam, the boiler A, 
with cylinders B B are attached. The boiler may 
answer the purpose of this beam, by placing it on 
beds H H, under which the axles G G move hor- 
izontally round centre bolts. There are guides or 
supports D D, at each side the boiler, attached to 
the axles and moving with them; to these are 
openings for the vertical motion of the ends of bars 
(00) of the piston-rods: the guides are also con- 
nected (by pairs) at top by an iron bar, with a bolt 
in the centre, connecting it with an iron frame E E 
which passes lengthwise from each end of the boiler 
to which it is fastened, and which serves to keep 
the guides in a vertical position. This bolt is di- 
rectly over the bolt of the waggon-bed and the 
centre of the cylinders, so that when the axle 
moves round the wagon-bed bolt, the guides move 
with it, and make the bar connected with them re- 
volve round the bolt in the frame over the boiler 
There is also a balance-bearer F supported from 
the boiler-bed, to preserve a uniform motion, which 
is connected with the shackle bar of each piston-rod, 
which allows a vertical motion, and a horizontal 
motion at the same time is occasioned by an alter- 
ation of the direction of the wheels. The other 
object of Mr. Howard is to have the outer wheels 
go faster than the inner. Thus, the axle revolves 
as is common in railway cars, and the carriage 
wheels revolve on the axle; but at the end of the 
axle is a ratchet-wheel (L) fastened, to which is 
is attached the rod C, from the shackle-bar, and 
not to the carriage wheel K. There is also a catch 


| and spring E D, (fig. 3) striking the teeth of the 
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ratchet-wheel, and uniting them as one, except | fig. 3. Ais the carriage wheel, D is the catch; E 


when it is necessary that one carriage wheel, (in | the spring. 


In fig. 4, A represents the axle; B the 


describing a large circle) should go faster than the | guides; C the shoulder for carriage wheel ; D the 
other, or faster than the axle and ratchet-wheel. In | octagon for the ratchet-wheel. 


| 




















[View of Sandwich Glass Works.] 


GLASS MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the number for October last, page 60, we gave 
some account of the manufacture of glass, in an- 
cient times; and it was observed, that on some fu- 


ture occasion, we should refer to the establishments | 
for manufacturing this article in the United States. | 


But now we have to regret that we have not been 
able to collect the data we expected ; and cannot 
therefore, give a particular statement of separate 
works. According to the best information we have 
obtained, the manufacture of this article has much 
increased within fifteen years; and that in some 
branches it is nearly sufficient to supply the con- 
sumption of the country. This is believed to be 
the case especially of flint glass. The manufacture 
is in flint glass, which is much the most extensive 
and profitable ; crown window glass, cylinder win- 
dow glass, and bottles, phials, &c. There were, 
more than a year ago, twenty-six furnaces for car- 
rying on this business in its various branches, in the 
United States. Six of these are in the vicinity of 
Boston, including Sandwich, in Barnstable county, 
fifty miles from the metropolis. The latter, which 
has been erected but five or six years, is on a large 
scale, and in successful operation. We are disap- 
pointed in not giving the details respecting it ; but 
present a view of the establishment. The manu- 


facture of glass is attended to in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on a large scale ; and also at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, the vicinity of New York, at Providence, 
Wheeling and Wellsburgh; and the amount 
made is estimated at upwards of $3,000,000. 
The average amount, annually, of window glass 
imported for several years past, has not exceeded 
$50,000. The flint glass made at Pittsburgh, 


' Cambridge, near Boston, Sandwich, and some other 
| places, is as beautiful and clear as any imported from 





the best manufactories in Europe. 


Washington repeatedly gave his testimony to 
the advantages of agriculture: and he devoted 
much personal attention to it, when high public du- 
ties did not call him away from his farm. After 
the campaigns of 1755—8, and before the war of 
the Revolution, he was principally engaged in im- 
proving his grounds at Mount Vernon. ‘That was 
his favorite employment after the Peace of 1783, 
till 1789, when he was called to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. The occupation was 
agreeable to him; and he was well aware of the 
necessity of his presence and attention to render 
his farm profitable. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
{Continued from July Number.] 

There are those who draw an argument from the 
Bible in support of the doctrine of capital punish- 
ments ; as it is required in the law of Moses, “ that 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” ‘To this it is replied, and we think with 
much force and pertinence, that the gospel does 





not expressly justify capital punishment, and that its 
spirit and genius are totally opposed to it. Chris- 
tianity is a system of clemency and mercy, of for- | 
giveness and grace. Its design is not to destroy, 
but to redeem; not to ruin, but to save. It seems 
to imply that there is a redeeming spirit in man ; | 
and that all possible means should be used for his | 
reformation. And we see not that the christian 
legislator can approve of capital punishment—of 
taking away the life of a man—until every effort 
has been used for his reformation, and unless it is 
impossible to confine him, so as to make society 
safe from his depredations. Now if the confine- 
ment to hard labor for life, will operate with many 
as an equally powerful check to crime, and with all 
as a very powerful check; if the criminal can be 
kept safe in confinement so as not to depredate on 
his fellow-men ; and if also this kind of punishment 
is favorable to the reformation of the guilty, and 
Christianity requires to seek the moral and spiritual 
welfare of man—there seem to be very strong argu- | 
ments in favor of substituting a penalty for the com- 
mission of crime in lieu of capital punishment. 

The penitentiary system is the substitute pro- 
posed ; and has the countenance and favor of many 
individuals, as intelligent and wise as they are be- 
nevolent and humane. This system is of quite 
modern date; and yet the wish to render the code 
of criminal law more mild has long been expressed 
by enlightened legislators. Governor Penn, who 
founded a colony on the Delaware one hundred 
and fifty years ago, was opposed to capital punish- 
ment, in all cases but that of wilful and deliberate 
murder. It was his opinion that frequent capital 
punishments were incompatible with great purity 
of morals in a society. The Marquis Beccaria | 
(already named) saw the evils, the social evils, of | 
severe punishments; and the milder system which | 
he recommended was found of propitious influence | 
on the cause of public morals and peace, wherever 
it was adopted. | 

The first plan, which I now recollect, for the | 
penitentiary system, was proposed in Great Britain | 
in 1779, by Sir William Blackstone, Mr. Eden, | 
afterwards, Lord Auckland, and the benevolent | 
Howard. By their influence, a law was passed, by | 
the British Parliament, the preamble to which fully | 
states the object and design of the reformatory sys- | 
tem—which is “ safely to confine criminals, to se- 
clude them from all their guilty associates, espe- 
cially to separate totally the less guilty from the 
more depraved and hardened; to oblige them to | 
labor, and as far as may be, learn them some useful | 
trade ; to provide moral and religious instruction | 
for them ; and when they left the prison, (they who 
were confined for a limited time and not for life,) 
if it could be justly done, to give them a certificate 
of their industry and general good conduct in the | 
prison.” This says the late learned and benevolent | 
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Roscoe was perhaps the greatest triumph of wisdom 
and humanity on record, in the whole history of 
man.” But it seems, that the time had not then 
come to act upon these humane principles; and 
yet they are the very principles on which the peni- 
tentiaries in the United States are now established. 

The penitentiary or reformatory system was for- 
mally introduced into Pennsylvania, in the year 
1785, or 1786; and the praise of the benevolent 
plan is chiefly due to individuals of the society of 
Friends. For several years the institution proved 
very successful; and in its rules and discipline 
served as a model for a similar establishment in 
Massachusetts. At a later period, it is true, the 
penitentiary in Philadelphia was less faithfully or 
efficiently managed, and became less useful than at 
first. A much larger one has been erected by the 
state, designed originally for entire solitary confine- 
ment, and that without labor; but that plan has 
been so far altered as to require labor of the convict 
for a portion of the time. 

In the state of Massachusetts, the penitentiary 
system was commenced in 1786; in a very imper- 
fect manner indeed, if it was intended as a peni- 
tentiary, as neither solitary confinement, nor reli- 
gious instruction was provided. ‘The convicts had 
generally preaching on the Lord’s day ; but no fur- 
instruction. They were placed on Castle 
Island, in Boston harbor, and employed in manual 
labor, chiefly in that of nail making. The chief 
object of this plan was to punish the crimes and 
oflences, which before that period subjected the 
guilty to the pillory, and a public whipping. But 
this was soon found to be imperfect and ineffectual ; 
and the legislature, through the influence of some 
enlightened and benevolent individuals, voted to 
erect a proper state prison in Charlestown, on the 
penitentiary plan and principle, and sufficiently 
spacious to receive as many as would probably be 
sentenced to the punishment of imprisonment and 
hard labor. This was in 1806; but no great 
change was immediately made in the criminal code. 
Public and corporal punishments had already been 
discontinued ; and the crimes, before exposing to 
capital punishment, were still subject to that pen- 
alty. Here the principle of the penitentiary system 
was recognised ; and yet not so fully at first, as it 
has since happily been. And so large was the 
number sentenced to be punished by confinement 
in the prison, in a few years, that several convicts 
were, of necessity, placed in one cell for the night, 
which was soon found to be a great defect. Reli- 
gious teachers were also early employed in the 
Charlestown state prison ; but they were not wholly 
devoted to the institution, as more recently is the 
case. 

The late Gov. Brooks, a truly benevolent and 
enlightened man, who was equally eminent for his 
humanity as his patriotism, early perceived the 
imperfection and defect of the prison; and labored 
incessantly to have the establishment enlarged, so 
as to provide for entire solitary confinement during 
the night, or when the criminals were not at their 
work; and then they had guards, to prevent all 
communication between them. There were then 
(fifteen or sixteen years ago) very great objections 
to the institution; and many proposed to abandon 
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it, as an expense, if nota nursery of vice rather than 
a place of reform. The plan of another large brick 
or stone prison, recommended and urged by Gov. 
Brooks, for the purpose of providing strictly for 
solitary confinement, was strongly opposed, espe- 
cially by those who are afraid of a little expense, 
and who are never willing to expend money for 
moral purposes. ‘They proclaimed the state prison 
a nursery of vice, and asserted that it had entirely 
failed of its object. But Gov. Brooks was not to 
be moved from his benevolent purpose. He saw 
the defect; and he would make further provision, 
at the public expense, rather than abandon the 
institution, which he believed promised much, merely 
on account of an existing defect, which had nothing 
to do with the system of a penitentiary properly 
planned and governed. He urged the building of 
a new prison, for several sessions of the General 
Court, successively, and it was owing to his lumin- 
ous as well as his repeated statements that provi- 
sion was at last made for another building, with 
cells enough for the entire solitary confinement of 
convicts during the time when they were not at 
work, or at their meals, or when attending or public 
worship. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED? 

Sir Charles Bell, speaking on this subject, ob- 
serves—* ‘I'hat for the conveniences of life, and to 
make us prompt and dexterous, it is evident there 
ought to be no hesitation which hand is to be used, 
or which foot to be put forward ; and that there is 
indeed, no such indecision. Is this taught us? 
Or is it from nature?’ There is a distinction, he 
says, in the right side of the body ; and the left side 
is weaker, both as to muscular power and its con- 
stitutional properties. The developement of the 
organs of motion and action, he adds, is greatest 
on the right side, as may be proved by measurement, 
or the opinion of the tailor and shoemaker, This 
superiority may be said to result from the more 
frequent use of the right hand. But whence the 
origin of this use or practice? It has been said, 
children are taught by parents and nurses to use 
their right hand ; but not always, and not general- 
ly, itis believed. Besides, this peculiarity is con- 
stitutional ; disease attacks the left side and mem- 
bers more frequently than the right. In walking 
behind a person, we seldom see an equalized motion 
of the body ; and we may observe that the step 
with the left foot is not so firm as with the right; 
that the toe is not so much turned out in the left, 
and that a greater push is made with it. From the 
form of females, and the elasticity of their step, re- 
sulting more from the ancle than the hip, the defect 
of the left foot is still more apparent. We do not see 
children hop on the left foot. May it not be con- 
cluded, then, that every thing (in the conveniences 
of life) being adapted to the right hand, it is not 
arbitrary but is owing to a natural endowment of 
the body, that the right hand is most strong and 
best fitted for action? We conclude, therefore, that 
the preference in using the right hand rather than 
the left, is not the effect of habit merely, nor 
adventitious, but is a provision of nature. This 
theory is not, indeed, universally received. The 
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skilful anatomist alone can decide. If there are 
peculiar properties or mechanism to justify the 
opinion, it affords a new proof of wise and benevo- 
lent design in “ the Former of our bodies,” and of 
our being “ wonderfully made.”’ 


EUROPE. 


It is often asked, what are the social prospects 
of Europe? It is difficult to answer this question 
satisfactorily ; because accounts are various and in 
some respects contradictory. ‘The spirit of reform 
is undoubtedly awake and spreading; and it is as 
certain, that reform is necessary, in many respects. 


'In Church and in State, and in the condition of a 





great portion of the people, still burdened and op- 
pressed by feudal regulations and customs; much 
reform is needed to give equal rights and privileges, 
and for the greatest good of the greatest number ; 
and that without touching personal property. But 
there is a mighty spirit opposite to the spirit of re- 
form, also at work, struggling to uphold old usages 
and forms. There has been much skirmishing, for 
a long time ; sometimes, one portion gains a victory ; 
but the other portion do but strive the more. Some- 
thing has been gained to the cause of liberty and 
humanity and true religion. But only a little yet, 
compared to what is sought for and demanded, and 
only a part of what is due to the rights of human 
nature. The conservatives seem determined to re- 
tain ancient privileges and power, as long as they 
can ; and to give up nothing to popular claims. The 
issue probably will be, the application of force. 
Revolutions will succeed, unless the policy of the 
late minister Lord Grey, be followed, of a gradual 
reform, which will prevent the people from breaking 
out with violence. And as man is the same every 
where, these remarks apply to other countries in 
Europe. Great changes will take place in the 
social state of the people, within the coming half 
century. Whether it shall be effected gradually, or 
by violence, depends on the policy of those who 
are in power. 


The cholera is said to be in Cincinnati and 
other places in the west. This is not strange, if 
they live as some of the travellers in that part of 
the country relate-—mint julep before breakfast, 
before dinner, and before tea; and several times 
between—And at their meals they eat meat swim- 
ming in butter, pickles at all meals and in great 
quantities, &c. &c. &c. Whocan wonder that the 


| cholera prevails among such a population, or is 


engendered by their mode of living? 


** Profundus was a subtle man, 
A scholar and divine, 

He knew theology right-well; 
Religion, not a line. 


Ignarus little cared for faith; 

Of chart he took no heed; 

A guide to heaven! he scorn’d the thought— 
His good works were his creed. 


Knowledge with practice Prudens sought; 
Nor faith nor works derided; 

He marched, the Bible was his chart, 
His steps God’s spirit guided.”’ 








| 
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- ony Mite _s——— 

THE TIT-LARK. 

The genus lark ( Alauda) is found both in Eu- 
rope and America. ‘The species natural to this 
country are the meadow-lark, the sky-lark, the shore- 
lark, and the brown-lark. The tit-lark, which is 
quite common in Europe, is not found in the United 
States ; but it very much resembles the sky-lark : 
and it is the smallest of the genus. It is said to be 
very prolific, and is easily domesticated. It fre- 
quents meadows and low grounds; and its notes 
and warbling are like the sky-lark. It is easily 
alarmed, and shoots with a rapid flight. All the 
species of larks, are distinguished for their fine notes. 

The shore-lark is common in some parts of Norih 
America, and emigrates south in the fall. The 
sky-lark is so called because it mounts high, and 
almost perpendicularly; and it sings often, as it 
mounts. It flies by springs, in its ascent, and falls 
a great distance, (with its wings closed,) like a 
stone. The brown-lark of Wilson is said to be 
properly of the genus Anthus; but in many of 
its habits, it is like the lark. The meadow-lark is 
perhaps the most common in the United States ; 
and, as its name indicates, is generally found in 
meadows. ‘Their notes are more melancholy than 
those of the other species. 


aT Fes 





THE HOOPOE. 


This is Le Hupe of Count Buffon. It is a bird 
of Europe ; none have been yet found in America. 
It is nearly twelve inches long, and about the size 
of a pigeon. It is a migratory bird ; but at the 
same time solitary in its habits. In Egypt, where 
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they most abound, they are seen only in very small 
flocks. Its crest is displayed when irritated or sur- 
prised :—usually it falls back on the neck. It gene- 
rally feeds on insects; and it deposits its eggs in 
holes in a wall, without a nest. It has a long and 
somewhat curved bill. The tail consists of ten 
feathers, and when closed, is of the form of a cres- 
cent. It is arara avis evenin England. And we 
present it chiefly for its singularity. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Wells made by boring are called Artesian, be- 
cause this method of obtaining water from a great 
depth in the earth was first resorted to by the in- 
habitants of Artois in France. Where water is not 
to be found, except at a great depth of earth, and 
when rocks and ledges, or very hard clay are to be 
perforated to reach it, in such cases it is more easily 
and cheaply obtained by boring, than the more 
common way of digging. In many situations, it is a 
very laborious and expensive work to obtain water 
by digging. In the latter process, too, there is fre- 
quently a good deal of danger: but in boring, there 
isnone. And to prevent caving in, of sand and 
earth, where there is no ledge, a cylinder may be 
prepared and drove down, from time to time, as oc- 
casion shall require. 

This mode of obtaining water is now generally 
adopted in the vicinity of London; and has been 
found to be preferable to the old method of dig- 
ging. Some of the wells thus made in that vicinity, 
within a few years, are two hundred and thirty or 
forty feet deep. When a great depth is reached 
before water is found, it rises soon to the top of the 
opening, and often overflows. This, however, must 
depend, as is well known, on the high location of 
water communicating under ground, with the 
fountain which has been reached. And sometimes, 
the eflect is to have a very copious discharge, or 
overflow of water, and thus to injure wells in the 
neighborhood. 

Some Artesian wells have been prepared in this 
country ; but we are not aware that this has been 
done to any great extent. In many places, this 
process is not necessary ; but often, no doubt, it 
would be found the most cheap and sure way. 

Several years ago, there was a well sunk, on the 
avenue or mill dam, connecting the city of Boston, 
in the W. S. W. part, with Brighton on the west 
of the Charles River Bay; which was effected 


chiefly by boring; and probably could not have 


been made deep enough to obtain fresh water ex- 
cept by this process. For water was not found till 
at the depth of 260 feet from the surface of the 
earth. 

There is another benefit which may be secured 
by Artesian wells ; especially near large cities on 
the sea-coast. The water from the higher springs 
is often impure or unpleasant. By boring in some 
other place than where such water is found, but 
no farther from the city, by going deeper, water 
will probably be found, very pure and pleasant. 
The only objection to these wells is, that (if there 
be fissures or channels communicating with them 
from other springs,) the old wells near may be 
dried up, or their fountains lessened. 
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ARABIAN ALLEGORY. 


The theory of the learned and ingenious Hutton 
respecting the successive changes on our globe, 
from land to water and vice versa, on the same 
country or tract, in the long lapse of time, seems 
to be more favorably received than formerly ; and 
instead of attributing the great changes, which the 
surface of the earth indicate, entirely to the deluge 
recorded by Moses, the supposition is, and late dis- 
coveries on and near the surface confirm it, that 
mere natural events have produced the alterations— 
such as volcanoes, earthquakes, and the constant 
operation of storms and tides. These certainly 
have wrought great changes in 2000 years ; and 
there is evidence afforded, by the different strata 
and the different materials and organic remains, 
that great and repeated convulsions in our earth 
have taken place and produced great effects, be- 

side the deluge spoken of by the Jewish historian. 

' There is. a_ beautiful allegory, illustrating this 
opinion, said to be contained in a manuscript, in 
the royal library at Paris, by an Arabian writer of 
the 13th century. 

“| passed, one day, by an ancient and wonder- 
ful populous city, and asked one of its inhabitants, 
how long it had been founded. ‘It is indeed a 
mighty city,’ he replied, ‘but we know not how 
long it has existed; and our ancestors were as ig- 
norant on this subject as we are.’ Five centuries 
after, as | passed by the same place, I could not 
perceive the slightest vestige of the city. I demanded 
of a peasant, who was gathering herbs upon its 
former site, how long it had been destroyed. ‘In 
sooth, a strange question,’ he replied, ‘ the ground 
here has never been different from what you now 
behold it.’ ‘ Was there not of old,’ said I, ‘a 
splendid city here?’ ‘ Never,’ said he, ‘so far as 
we have seen ; and never did our fathers speak to 
us of such.’ On my return there, five hundred 
years afterwards, I found the sea in the same place, 
and on its shores was a party of fishermen, of 
whom I inquired how long the land had been 
covered by the waters. ‘Is this,’ said they, ‘a 
question, fora man like you? This spot has al- 
ways been what it now is.’ I again visited it five 
hundred years later, and the sea had disappeared. 
I inquired of a man who stood alone on the spot, 
how long ago this change had taken place, and he 
gave the same answer as I had received before. 
Lastly, on coming again, after an equal lapse of 
time, I found there a flourishing city, more populous 
and more rich in beautiful buildings, than the city 
I had seen the first time ; and when I would fain have 
informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabi- 
tants answered me, ‘Its rise is lost in remote an- 
tiquity ; we are ignorant how long it has existed, 
and our fathers were on this subject as ignorant as 
ourselves,’ ”’ 


He who is truly a good man, is more than half 
way to being a Christian, by whatever name he is 
called.— South. 


There are no friends more inseparable than pride 
and hardness of heart, humility and love, falsehood 
——— 





The following limes indieate good feenngs and a diseriminating 
taste ; and we therefore readily give them a piace in our columns, 
though they exhibit less of poetic inspiration than Mrs. Sigourney 
might disple y from her intellectual treasury. 


FAREWELL TO MRS. HEMANS. 


Woman, sound the dirge aloud, 
‘rhe sad adieu prepare to sing— 

Thy sister lies beneath her shroud, 
But ah, no tears I pray you bring. 


Mothers! join our farewell notes 

For her, who ‘« Mother’s jové,”’ well told, 
Who pictured how a mother doats, 

Endures, forgives, and ne’er grows cold.. 


Sisters! come,—your love she knew} 
Pure, unyielding, deep its tone; 

Brother’s love, with power she drew— 
Her page with inspiration shone. 


Child! among thy fav’rite hoard 
Who e’er thrill’d thy little breast, 
Who e’er touched thy ‘‘ silver chotd,’’ 
Or thy soul so deep imprest, 


As she who now has soar’d above ? 
Who said to mother, sister, child, 

Cherish, diffuse, Domestic Love ; 
Nor ever leave the current wild. 


I ask no tears for HeMANs’ grave, 

She ’s reached the goal, the promised prize; 
I will not say ‘‘ Oh let me save!’’ 

Nor would I take her from the skies. 


Her course was like the virtuous few; 

Her path not free from sorrow’s thorn— 
Though great the loss, I wish anew, 

** No tears around her grave be borne.’’ 


BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES, 

We were surprised to find the last Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, which is published at Richmond, 
Virginia, charging Mr. Bancroft with great mistakes 
in his history of the United States. ‘The Editor, 
who appears an able writer, points out what he con- 
siders mistatements, in the first volume ; and he even 
insinuates that they are designed. ‘This is a heavy 
charge ; and should not be lightly made. The er- 
ror stated, consists in representing Virginia as op- 
posed to Charles I. and II. and as favorable to 
Cromwell; which the Editor of the Messenger de- 
nies. It cannot be admitted that Mr. Bancroft de- 
liberately mistated facts; but that the Editor is more 
fully acquainted with the history of Virginia than 
Mr. Bancroft, is not improbable. In the same no- 
tice of Mr Bancroft’s History, objections are made 
to the style, as too declamatory and diffuse for 
history. We were sorry to see this disposition to 
criticism ; and hope it will not be indulged. Errors 
and mistakes ought, indeed, to be corrected ; but 
even this should be done in a kind rather than in a 
harsh manner. Sectional or party feelings among 
literary men, in different parts of the Union, would 
be deeply deplored by every patriot, and we think 
by every high-minded scholar. We have had 
enough of this sort of warfare with England, for 
fifty years past ; but there are some cheering indi- 
cations that it will soon be suspended. We hope, 
that nothing of the sort will arise between the 
scholars and writers in different sections of the 
United States. Literary fellowship and sympathy 
will serve to cement the south and the north, and 
to soften political asperities. 
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MISSISSIPPI OVERFLOWING ITS BANKS. 


Like the Nile, the Mississippi frequently overflows 


its banks, and has near its margin much alluvial | 


soil, formed by deposits of vegetables, boughs, &c., 
borne by the current. It is the king of rivers ; and 


its inundations, in time of heavy rains, are great | 


and extensive, almost beyond description. The 
banks, in many places, are thus overflowed for 


several days; when the grounds are under water | 


for many miles, and extensive injury is done. 


In many places, the banks of the river are allu- | 


vial deposites, and therefore easily give way when 
the torrent is increased by heavy rains. Where 
the river is winding, the water often forces the 
banks, and makes new channels; and large tracts 
are inundated, sometimes permanently, and some- 
times only for a short period. 


that of desolation. The trees become leafless and 


HALLEY’S COMET. 

The late English publications, including the 
Quarterly Review, contain statements and calcula- 
tions respecting the Comet, whose period of revo- 
lution was given by the celebrated astronomer Ed- 
mund Halley, in 1682. The history of this comet, 
whose revolution takes up between seventy-five 
and seventy-six years, has been traced back to up- 
wards of 300 years before the time of Christ. 
And according to some ancient writers who describe 
it, its appearance was very large and terrific ; its 
come or tail, extending between twenty-five and 
thirty degrees. Halley predicted its return in seven- 
ty-six years; and accordingly itappeared in 1758--9 ; 


The appearance is | 


dry ; and other objects are seen “standing in the 
rater and out of the water.” In various parts of 
the country, through which the Mississippi flows, 
the bed of the river is higher than the lands at a 
short distance from the banks. Whenever, then, 
the water makes its way through the banks, the 
lands are covered to a considerable cxtent. And 
with such an immense sheet of water as the river 


| consists of, whenever it overflows the banks, it must 


carry desolation and ruinin its path. ‘The western 
side of the river is most frequently flooded, owing 
to the formation of the banks and the lower level 
of the grounds. For long distances, therefore, the 
country is without settlements. The most ex- 
tensive and injurious overflowings are below the 
junction of the Missouri and the Ohio. 


but was not so magnificent as before described, 
Perhaps the fears of the ignorant and superstitious 
had magnified both the extent and brightness of the 
comet. 

Those who have recently written on the subject 
have differed in the result of their calculations. 
Some having supposed it would be visible to certain 
parts of our globe in March or April ; but the ablest 
astronomers have fixed its return to the month of 
September. November or October is considered 
the time of its perhelion, or nearest approach to 
the sun ; but that it will be visible before that pe 
riod, and may be seen probably in September. If 
the calculations should prove correct, the comet will 
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be seen from some part of the earth for two or three 
months. 

The cause of this want of precision in fixing 
on a day certain for the appearance of this comet, 


is the great distance it travels in the abyss of space, | 


in its aphelion, or farthest part of its orbit from the 
sun, and the attractions of the planets, which can- 
not but have an influence on its motions. The 
larger planets, including Herschel (or Uranus) must 
exert a great influence, according to the universal 
law of gravity or attraction, on the comet, to ac- 
celerate or to retard its progress. Its greatest distance 
from the sun is supposed to be thirty-six times 
greater than that of the earth; which, in round 
numbers, is usually considered 100,000,000 miles. 
And in this almost infinity of space the comet may 
travel within the attractive influence of planets, of 
which we have no account or knowledge. 
its parhelion this comet is supposed to be 50,000,- 
000 miles from the sun; being half the earth’s 
distance from this central luminary. 

The apparent magnitude of the comet will vary, 
according to its nearness to the sun, when seen 
from the earth; and also according to its present 
real size compared with that of the time of its for- 
mer approaches. For it is to be remembered, that 
comets are not generally supposed to be solid 
masses ; but vaporous or aeriform substances; and 
liable to diminution from one revolution to another. 
And if the former accounts of the appearance of 
this comet have not been very much exaggerated, 
its bulk is not such as it was one thousand or 
two thousand years ago. But having before refer- 
red to this comet, and its probable appearance dur- 
ing the passing year, and it being impossible to 
make statements respecting the substance, or orbits 
of these eccentric visitors which are strictly accu- 
rate and definite, we dismiss the subject, with these 
few remarks, adding a saying of Newton, relating 
to them, in his advanced age. 
great law of attraction between bodies, led him to 
study and to write on astronomy: and he not only 
applied his theory to bodies near the earth, but to 
those, great or small, which belong to the solar 
system, Or even comes within its influence. He 
was contemporary with Halley; and their studies 
were mutually beneficial to each. He said to one 
of his family in his last sickness, “that he fre- 
quently turned his thoughts to the subjects, which 
had occupied so much of his time, that the ellipti- 
cal figure of the orbits of comets led him to think 
that they might naturally fall into the sun; and 
that perhaps the comet of Halley, after several 
more revolutions, would be drawn into that lumi- 
nary ; which would so increase its heat, as to pro- 
duce disastrous consequences to some of the plan- 
ets of the system.” 


The celebrated Galen said employment was nea- | 


ture’s physician. It is indeed so important to 
happiness, that indolence is justly considered the 
parent of misery. 


Derravity.—If we did not first take great pains 
to corrupt our nature, our nature would never cor- 
rupt us.—Lord Clarendon. 


At) 


His discovery of the | 
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NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 
| 


It has been the anxious and constant endeavor 
of the person who has conducted the editorial de- 
partment of this work, for eight months, to insert 
nothing but what he believed useful, and entertain- 
ing: and, by entertaining, he does not intend what 
might amuse merely, or gratify those of a low and 
uncultivated taste. Nothing would induce him to 
cater for the amusement of the depraved or irreli- 
gious, or to furnish articles to please the perverted 
appetites which relish nothing but profane jokes, or 
latitudinarian opinions. And yet he has studiously 
aimed to avoid all mere sectarian views and theo- 
logical controversy. While he trusts he can never 

/compromit his own settled opinions, he is too sen- 
sible of what is due to those of other creeds and 
/sentiments to wish to offend, or presume to cen- 
sure. But against all vice, and direct licentious the- 
| ories, he will contend, with the weapons of argu- 
|ment, decency, and kindness. And while he has 
| the care of the Magazine, or any other publication, 
he hopes never to insert a line, nor a sentiment, 
which, on mature reflection afterwards, he would 
“wish to blot.” The Magazine is designed to 
communicate useful information to the young and 
to the common people (if the phrase may be used 
without offence.) Such was the original design of 
the work ; and it has not been within our plan to 
give political speculations, or elaborate articles on 
philosophy and the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics; and yet it is hoped, that the statements, the 
references and abridgments, relating to the mechan- 
ical powers and arts, to some of the more useful 
| principles of the physical sciences, as well as to 
| history, chronology, astronomy, geology, &c., will 
| not be considered in all cases superficial. In such 
| a work, compends are expected, and conciseness is 
| to be observed, as far as comports with an intelli- 
| gible statement or explanation. 

The Editor has often drawn from his own resour- 
| ces; and in saying this he hopes not to incur the 
| charge of vanity. One of ordinary capacity, whose 
| pursuits have been chiefly literary for half a centu- 
ry, ought to be able to advance something for the 
instruction, or as a warning to the young; and he 
may often be indebted to former writers, without 
direct quotations, or being sensible from what source 
he derived them. He only means to say, that he 
has not taken from others, without giving particular 
credit; and yet, in explanations, descriptions of 
scenes, inventions, &c., a free reference to other 
volumes is a common practice. The same desire 
to inform, to instruct, and to improve the readers and 
patrons of the Magazine, will stimulate and guide 
the present Editor while it is his lot to conduct it. 
| The drawings are generally such as the taste of the 
| Bewick Company propose and recommend. 

| Boston, August 15th, 1835. 








The past winter was very fatal to the Chinese 


| Mulberry tree in our climate. ‘Ten thousand were 

| destroyed by the severe cold weather, near Hartford ; 

| and this fact will probably lead to a preference for 

| raising the White Mulberry forthe silkworm. This 
tree has long been cultivated, in New England, and 
is seldom injured by the winter’s cold. 





